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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

Nicolo Machiavelli 1469-1527 


Practically nothing is known of Machiavelli 
before he became a minor official in the Floren- 
tine Government. His youth, however, was 
passed during some of the most tumultuous 
years in the history of Florence. He was born 
the year that Lorenzo the Magnificent came 
to power, subverting the traditional civil lib- 
erty of Florence while inaugurating a reign of 
unrivalled luxury and of great brilliance for 
the arts. He was twenty-five at the time of 
Savonarola’s attempt to establish a theocratic 
democracy, although, from the available evi- 
dence, he himself look no part in it. Yet through 
his family he was closer to these events than 
many Florentine citizens. The Machiavellis for 
generations had held public office, and his fa- 
ther w.is a jurist and a minor official. Machia- 
\elli himsell, shordy after the execution of 
Savonarola, became Secretary of the Second 
("hancery, which was to make him widely 
known among his contemporaries as the “Flor- 
entine Secretary.” 

Hy virtue of his position Machiavelli served 
the “Ten of Liberty and Peace,” who sent their 
own ambassadors to foreign powers, transacted 
business with the cities of the Florentine do- 
main, and controlled the military establish- 
ment of Florence. During the fourteen years he 
held office, Machiaselli was placed in charge of 
the di|^lomalic correspondence of his bureau, 
served as Idorentine re[iresentative on nearly 
thirty foreign missions, and attempted to or- 
ganize a citizen militia to replace the merce- 
nary troops. 

In his diplomatic cajiacity, which absorbed 
most of his energies, Ik dealt tor the most part 
with the various principalities into which Italy 
w.is disided. His more important missions, 
however, gave him an insight into the politics 
of l^urope as well as of ltal\. In 1500 he was 
sent to the court of the Ring ol France, vs here 
he met the mightiest minister in Furope, C"ar- 
dinal d’Amboise. On this occasion he began 
the observation and analysis of national polit- 
K'al forces which were to find exjiression in his 
diplomatic reports. His Report on France was 
written after he had completed three assign- 
ments for his office in that country; the Report 


on Germany was prepared as a result of a mis- 
sion to the court of Emperor Maximilian. 

'Fhc most important mission, in view of his 
later development as a political writer, was 
that, in 1502, to the camp of Cesare Horgia, 
Duke Valentino. Under the aegis of his father. 
Pope Alexander VI, Cesare was engaged in 
consolidating the Papal States, and M.ichiavelli 
was in attendance upon him at the time of his 
greatest triumph. Machiavelli had several audi- 
ences with Cesare and witnessed the intrigues 
culminating in the murder of his disaffected 
captains, which he carefully described in the 
Method Adopted by Dn\e Valentino to mur- 
der Vitellozzo Vitelli, As the “Florentine Sec- 
retary,” he was also present a few months later 
at Rome when Cesare came to ruin and dis- 
grace upon the death of Alexander VI. 

During his diplomatic career Machiavelli en- 
joyed one outstanding success.Largelythrough 
his efforts, Florence obtained the surrender of 
Pisa, which had revolted from Florentine rule 
and maintained its independence for years. Al- 
though he did not achieve any other diplo- 
matic triumphs, he was esteemed for the ex- 
cellence of his reports and is known to have 
had the confidence of the preside ntof Florence, 
the Gonfalonier, Piero Sovlerini. Rut with the 
restoration of the Medicis to power, in 1512, 
Machiavelli’s public career came abruptly to 
an end. His efforts to ingratiate himself with 
the new masters proved ineffectual. Looked 
upon with distav or as the cx-gontalonicr\s man, 
he WMS depiived ol his office aiul exiled from 
the city for a year. I Icthen fell under suspicion, 
although unjustly, ol being implicateil in a con- 
spiracy against the new govcinment. He was 
imprisoned aiul torlureil on the rack and was 
released only when( 'uovanni dc .Metlici became 
Pope. 

On release from h s dungeon, Machiavelli 
with his wife and children retired to a small 
farm not far from Florence. Dividing his time 
between farming and petty dissipations, he la- 
mented that, possessing nothing but “knowl- 
edge t)f the State,” he hail no occasion for us- 
ing it. I’he only remaining link with the 
official world was his friend, the Florentine 
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ambassador to the Pope, to whom he wrote of 
public affairs and of his private amorous ad- 
ventures. His letters reveal, however, that he 
led a hidden life by night in his study. “At the 
threshold,” he wrote, “I take off my work-day 
clothes, filled with dust and mud, and don 
royal and curial garments. Worthily dressed, I 
enter into the ancient courts of the men of an- 
tiquity, where, warmly received, I feed on that 
which is my only food and which was meant 
for me. I am not ashamed to speak with them 
and ask them the reasons of their actions, and 
they, because of their humanity, answer me. 
Four hours can pass, and I feci no weariness; 
my troubles forgotten, 1 neither fear poverty 
nor dread death. I give myself over entirely to 
them. And since Dante says that ihere can be 
no science without retaining what has been un- 
derstood, I have noted down the chief things 
in their conversation.” 

He “conversed” most frequently with Livy, 
Aristotle, and Polybius, and composed his prin- 
cipal works upon politics: the Discourses upon 
the First Decade of L/Vy,and thePr/nce (15 1 3). 
He intrigued to bring his work to the attention 
of the Medici rulers. He did not succeed in 
this, however, until he turned from politics to 
drama. The comedies he wrote during these 
years of retirement were acclaimed by the Flor- 


entine gentility. The Mandragola was so suc- 
cessful that it was performed before Pope LeoX 
in 1520. 

Largely because of the fame he had acquired 
as a writer, Machiavclli was asked by the Med- 
ici rulers to give advice on the government of 
Florence. He used the occasion to rc-stalc and 
defend republican principles in his Discourse 
on Reforming the State of Florence. He was 
also commissioned to write a history of the city 
and produced his Florentine History. How- 
ever, it was not until the last years of his life 
that he was recalled to an active role in public 
work. He was appointed by Pope Clement VII 
to organize a national militia, such as he had 
defended in his Art of War. But he received lit- 
tle help from the men with whom he had to 
work, and his efforts came to nothing when 
the troops of Emperor Charles V sacked Rome 
and put an end to all of Clement’s plans. 

Shortly before Machiavelli’s death the Re- 
public was re-established in Florence. Although 
he had never been able to regain public office 
in Florence under the Medicis, he still seemed 
too close to them to be acceptable to the new 
republican government. His request to be re- 
instated in his old position as Florentine Secre- 
tary was refused. Machiavclli died a lew days 
later on June 20, 1527. 
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NICOLO MACHIAVELLI TO THE 
MAGNIFICENT 

LORENZO DI PIERO DE’ MEDICI 

T hose who strive to obtain the good graces of a prince are accus- 
tomed to come before him with such things as they hold most pre- 
cious, or in which they see him take fnost delight: whence one often sees 
horses, arms, cloth of gold, precious stones, and similar ornaments pre- 
sented to princes, worthy of their greatness. 

Desiring therefore to present myself to your Magnificence with some 
testimony of my devotion towards you, I have not found among my pos- 
sessions anything ivhich I hold more dear than, or value so much as, the 
kjiowledge of the actions of great men, acquired by long experience in 
contemporary affairs, and a continual study of antiquity; which, having 
reflected / it with great and prolonged diligence, / now send, digested 
into a little volume, to your Magnificence. 

And although J may consider this worl^ unworthy of your countenance, 
nevertheless I trust much to your benignity that it may be acceptable, see- 
ing that it is not possible for me to mal^e a better gift than to offer you the 
opportunity of understanding in the shortest time all that I have learnt in 
so many years, and with so many troubles and dangers; which wor\ / 
have not embellished with swelling or magnificent words, nor stuffed 
with rounded periods, nor with any extrinsic allurements or adornments 
whatever, with which so many are accustomed to load and embellish 
their workj; for I have wished either that no honour should be given it, 
or else that the truth of the matter and the weightiness of the theme shall 
mahe it acceptable. 

Nor do / hold with those who regard it as presumption if a man of low 
and humble condition dare to discuss and settle the concerns of princes; 
because, just as those who draw landscapes place themselves below in the 
plain to contemplate the nature of the mountains and of lofty places, and 
in order to contemplate the plains place themselves high upon the moun- 
tains, even so to understand the nature of the people it needs to be a prince, 
and to understand that of princes it needs to be of the people. 

Tahc then, your Magnificence, tins little gift in the spirit in which I 
send it; wherein, if it be diligently read and considered by you, you wiU 
learn my extreme desire that you should attain that greatness which for- 
tune and your other attributes promise. And if your Magnifcence from 
the summit of your greatness will sometimes turn your eyes to these lower 
regions, you will see how unmeritedly / suffer a great and continued 
malignity of fortune. 
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CHAPTHR I 

HOW MANY KINDS OF PRINCIPALITIES 
THERE ARE, AND BY WHAT MEANS 
THEY ARE ACQUIRED 

A ll states, all powers, that have held and 
^ hold rule o\cr men have been and arc 
either republics or principalities. 

Principalities are cither hereditary, in which 
the family has been long established; or they 
are new. 

The new arc either entirely new, as was Mi- 
lan to Francesco Sforza, or they arc, as it were, 
members annexed to the hereditary state of the 
prince who has acquired them, as was the king 
dom of Naples to that ol the King ot Spain. 

Such dominions thus acquired are cither ac- 
customed to live under a prince, or to live in 
freedom; and are acquired either by the arms 
of the prince himself, or of others, or else by 
fortune or by ability. 

CllAPTHR II 

CONCERNINC HEREDITARY PRINCIPALITIES 

I WILL lea\c out all discussion on republics, in- 
asmuch as in another place 1 ha\e written of 
them at length, and will address mvscll only to 
principalities. In doing so I will keep to the 
order indicated above, and discuss how such 
principalities are to be rulcil and preserved. 

I say at once there are fewer dilliculties in 
holding hereditary states, and those long accus- 
tomed to the family of their prince, than new 
ones; for it is suflicient only not to transgress 
the customs of his ancestors, and to deal pru- 
dently with circumstances as they arise, for a 
prince of average powers to maintain himself 
in his state, unless he be deprived of it by some 
extraordinary and excessive force; and if he 
should be so deprived of it, whenever anything 
sinister happens to the usurper, he will regain 
it. 

We have in Italy, for example, the Duke of 
Ferrara, who could not have withstood the at- 


tacks of the Venetians in ’84, nor those of Pope 
Julius in To, unless he had been long estab- 
lished in his dominions. For the hereditary 
prince has less cause and less necessity to of- 
fend; hence it happens that he will be more 
loved; and unless extraordinary vices cause him 
to be hated, it is reasonable to expect that his 
subjects will be naturally well disposed towards 
him; and in the antiquity and duration of his 
rule the memories and motives that make for 
change are lost, for one change always leaves 
the toothing for another. 

CHAPTER III 

CONCERNING MIXED PRINCIPALITIES 

BrT the difficulties occur in a new principality. 
And firstly, if it be not entirely new, but is, as 
it were, a member of a state which, taken collec- 
tively, may be called composite, the changes 
arise chiefly from an inherent difficulty which 
there is in all new principalities; for men 
change their rulers willingly, hoping to better 
themselves, and this hope induces them to take 
up arms againsi him who rules: wherein they 
are deceived, bc‘ uisc they afterwards find by 
exj>erience they have gone from bad to worse. 
I'his follows also on another natural and com- 
mon necessity, which always causes a new 
prince to burden those who have submitted to 
him with his soldiery and with infinite other 
hardships which he must put upon his new ac- 
quisition. 

In this way you have enemies in all those 
whom vou have injured in seizing that princi- 
pality, and you arc not able to keep those 
friends who put you there because of your not 
being able to satisfy them in the way they ex- 
jm-ted, and you cannot take strong measures 
against them, feeling bound to them. For, al- 
though one may be very strong in armed forces, 
yet in entering a prov ince one has alw^ays need 
of the goodwill of the natives. 

For these reasons Louis XII, King of France, 
quickly occupied Milan, and as quickly lost it; 
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and to turn him out the first time it only needed 
Lodovico’s own forces; because those who had 
opened the gates to him, finding themselves de- 
ceived in their hopes of future benefit, would 
not endure the ill-treatment of the new prince. 
It is very true that, after acquiring rebellious 
provinces a second time, they are not so lightly 
lost afterwards, because the prince, with little 
reluctance, takes the opportunity of the rebel- 
lion to punish the delinquents, to clear out the 
suspects, and to strengthen himself in the 
weakest places. Thus to cause Trance to lose 
Milan the first time it was enough for the Duke 
Lodovico to raise insurrections on the borders; 
but to cause him to lose it a second time it was 
necessary to bring the whole world against 
him, and that his armies should be defeated 
and driven out of Italy; which followed from 
the causes above mentioned. 

Nevertheless Milan was taken from France 
both the first and the second time. The general 
reasons for the first have been discussed; it re- 
mains to name those for the second, and to see 
what resources he had, and what any one in his 
situation would have had for maintaining him- 
self more securely in his acquisition than did 
the King of France. 

Now 1 say that those dominions which, 
when acquired, arc added to an ancient state 
by him who acquires them, are either of the 
same country and language, or they are not. 
When they arc, it is easier to hold them, es- 
pecially when they have not been accustomed 
to self-government; and to hold them secufely 
it is enough to have destroyed the family of the 
prince who was ruling them; because the two 
peoples, preserving in other things the old con- 
ditions, and not being unlike in customs, will 
live quietly together, as one has seen in Brit- 
tany, Burgundy, Gascony, and Normandy, 
which have been bound to France for so long a 
time: and, although there may be some differ- 
ence in language, nevertheless the customs are 
alike, and the }x:ople will easily be able to get 
on amongst themselves. He who has annexed 
them, if he wishes to hold them, has only to 
bear in mind two considerations: the one, that 
the family of their former lord is extinguished; 
the other, that neither their laws nor their taxes 
are altered, so that in a very short time they will 
become entirely one body with the old princi- 
pality. 

But when states are acquired in a country 
differing in language, customs, or laws, there 
are difficulties, and good fortune and great 
energy are needed to hold them, and one of the 


greatest and most real helps would be that he 
who has acquired them should go and reside 
there. This would make his position more se- 
cure and durable, as it has made that of the 
Turk in Greece, who, notwithstanding all the 
other measures taken by him for holding that 
state, if he had not settled there, would not have 
been able to keep it. Because, if one is on the 
spot, disorders are seen as they spring up, and 
one can quickly remedy them; but if one is not 
at hand, they are heard of only when they are 
great, and then one can no longer remedy 
them. Besides this, the country is not pillaged by 
your officials; the subjects are satisfied by prompt 
recourse to the prince; thus, wishing to be good, 
they have more cause to love him, and wishing 
to be otherwise, to fear him. lie who would 
attack that state from the outside must have the 
utmost caution; as long as the prince resides 
there it can only be wrested from him with the 
greatest difficulty. 

The other and better course is to send colo- 
nies to one or two places, which may be as keys 
to that state, for it is necessary cither to do this 
or else to keep there a great number of cavalry 
and infantry. A prince docs not spend much on 
colonies, for with little or no expense he can 
send them out and keep them there, and he of- 
fends a minority only of the citizens from 
whom he takes lamls and houses to give them 
to the new inhabitants; and those whom he of- 
fends, remaining poor and scattered, are never 
able to injure him; whilst the rest being unin- 
jured are easily kept quiet, ami at the same 
time are anxious not to err for fear it should 
happen to them as it has to those who have 
been despoiled. In conclusion, I say that these 
colonies are not costly, they are more faithful, 
they injure less, and the injured, as has been 
said, being poor and scattered, cannot hurt. 
Upon this, one has to remark that men ought 
cither to be well treated or crushed, because 
they can avenge themselves of lighter injuries, 
of more serious ones they cannot; therefore the 
injury that is to be done to a man ought to be 
of such a kind that one docs not stand in fear 
of revenge. 

But in maintainingarmed men there in place 
of colonics one spends much more, having to 
consume on the garrison all the income from 
the state, so that the acquisition turns into a 
loss, and many more are exasjx'rated, because 
the whole state is injured; through the shifting 
of the garrison up and down all become ac- 
quainted with hardship, and all become hostile, 
and they are enemies who, whilst beaten on 
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their own ground, arc yet able to do hurt. For 
every reason, therefore, such guards arc as use- 
less as a colony is useful. 

Again, the prince who holds a country differ- 
ing in the above respects ought to make himself 
the head and defender of his less powerful 
neighbours, and to weaken the more powerful 
amongst them, taking care that no foreigner as 
powerful as himself shall, by any accident, get a 
footing there; for it will always happen that 
such a one will be introduced by those who are 
discontented, cither through excess of ambition 
or through fear, as one has seen already. The 
Romans were brought into Greece by the Aetol- 
ians; and in every other country where they 
obtained a footing they were brought in by the 
inhabitants. And the usual course of affairs is 
that, as soon as a powerful foreigner enters a 
country, all the subject states are drawn to him, 
moved by the hatred which they feel against 
the ruling power. So that in respect to these 
subject states he has not to take any trouble to 
gain them over to himself, for the whole of 
them (juickly the state which he has 

accjuired there. He has only to take care that 
they do not get hold of too much power and 
too much authority, and then with his own 
forces, and with their goodwill, he can easily 
keep down the more powerful of them, so as to 
remain entirely master in the country. And he 
who does not properly manage this business 
will soon lose what he has acquired, and whilst 
he does hold it he will have endless difficulties 
and troubles. 

The Romans, in the countries which they 
annesetl, observed closely these measures; they 
sent colonies and maintained friendly relations 
with the minor i^owcrs, without increasing their 
strength; they kept down the greater, and did 
not allow any strong foreign powers to gain 
authority. Cireecc appears to me sufficient tor 
an example. 'I'lie Achaeans and Aeiolians were 
kept frienilly by them, the kingilom of Mace- 
donia was humbled, Antiochus was driven out; 
yet the merits of the Achaeans and Aetolians 
never secured for them permission to increase 
their power, nor did the persuasions of Philip 
ever induce the Romans to be his friends with- 
out first humbling him, nor did the influence 
of Antiochus make them agree that he should 
retain any lordship over the country. Because 
due Romans did in these instances what all 
prudent princes ought to do, who have to re- 
gard not only present troubles, but also future 
ones, for which they must prepare with every 
energy, because, when foreseen, it is easy to 


remedy them; but if you wait until they ap- 
proach, the medicine is no longer in time be- 
cause the malady has become incurable; for it 
happens in this, as the physicians say it happens 
in hectic fever, that in the beginning of the 
malady it is easy to cure but difficult to detect, 
but in the course of time, not having been either 
detected or treated in the beginning, it becomes 
easy to detect but difficult to cure. Thus it hap- 
pens in affairs of state, for when the evils that 
arise have been foreseen (which it is only given 
to a wise man to see), they can be quickly re- 
dressed, but when, through not having been 
foreseen, they have been permitted to grow in 
a way that every one can see them, there is no 
longer a remedy. Therefore, the Romans, fore- 
seeing troubles, dealt with them at once, and, 
even to avoid a war, would not let them come 
to a head, for they knew that war is not to be 
avoided, but is only put off to the advantage of 
others; moreover they wdshed to fight with 
Philip and Antiochus in Greece so as not to 
have to do it in Italy: they could ha\c avoided 
both, but this they did not wish; nor did that 
ever please them which is for ever in the mouths 
of the wise ones of our time: — Let us enjoy the 
benefits ot the time — but rather the benefits of 
their own valour and prudence, for time drives 
everything before it, and is able to bring with 
it good as well as evil, and evil as well as good. 

But let us turn to France and inquire whether 
she has done any of the things mentioned. I 
Will speak of Louis fXII] (and not of Charles 
[VIII ] ) as the one whose conduct is the better 
to be observed, he having held possession of 
Italy for the longest period; and you will see 
that he has done the opposite to those things 
which ought to he done to retain a state com- 
posed of divers elements. 

King Louis was brought into Italy by the 
ambition of the Wmetians, who ilesired to ob- 
tain half the state of Lombardy by his interven- 
tion. I will not blame the course taken bv the 
king, because, wishing to get a foothold in Italy, 
and hav ing no friends there — seeing rather that 
every door was shut to him owing to the con- 
duct of Charles — he was forced to accept those 
friendships which he ^ould get, and he would 
have succeeded very quickly in his design il in 
other matters he had not made some mistakes. 
The king, however, hav ing acquired Lombardy, 
regained at once the authority which Charles 
had lost: (Jenoa yielded; the Florentines be- 
came his friends; the Marquess of Mantua, the 
Duke of Ferrara, the Bentivoglio, my lady of 
Forlkthe Lords of Faen7a,of Pcsaro,of Rimini, 
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of Camcrino, of Piombino, the Lucchcsi, the 
Pisans, the Sienese — everybody made advances 
to him to become his friend. Then could the 
Venetians realize the rashness of the course tak- 
en by them, which, in order that they might se- 
cure two towns in Lombardy, had made the 
king master of two-thirds of Italy. 

Let any one now consider with what little 
difliciilty the king could have maintained his 
position in Italy had he observed the rules above 
laid down, and kept all his friends secure and 
protected; for although they were numerous 
they were both weak and timid, some afraid of 
the Church, some of the Venetians, and thus 
they would always have been forced to stand in 
with him, and by their nieans he could easily 
have made himself secure against those who re- 
mained powerful. But he was no sooner in 
Milan than he did the contrary by assisting 
Pope Alexander to occupy the Romagna. It 
never occurred to him that by this action he 
was weakening himself, depriving himself of 
friends and of those who had thrown them- 
selves into his lap, whilst he aggrandized the 
Church by adding much temporal power to 
the spiritual, thus giving it great authority. 
And having committed this prime error, he 
was obliged to follow it up, so much so that, to 
put an end to the ambition of Alexander, and 
to prevent his becoming the master of Tuscany, 
he was himself forced to come into Italy. 

And as if it were not enough to have aggran- 
dized the Church, and deprived himself of 
friends, he, wishing to have the kingdom of 
Naples, divides it with the King of Spain, and 
where he was the prime arbiter of Italy he takes 
an associate, so that the ambitious of that coun- 
try and the malcontents of his own should have 
where to shelter; and whereas he could have 
left in the kingdom his own pensioner as king, 
he drove him out, to put one there who was 
able to drive him, Louis, out in turn. 

The wish to acquire is in truth very natural 
and common, and men always do so when they 
can, and for this they will be praised not blamed; 
but when they cannot do so, yet wish to do so 
by any means, then there is folly and blame. 
Therefore, if France could have attacked Naples 
with her own forces she ought to have done so; 
if she could not, then she ought not to have 
divided it. And if the partition which she made 
with the Venetians in Lombardy was justified 
by the excuse that by it she got a foothold in 
Italy, this other partition merited blame, for it 
had not the excuse of that necessity. 

Therefore Louis made these five errors: he 


destroyed the minor powers, he increased the 
strength of one of the greater powers in Italy, 
he brought in a foreign power, he did not settle 
in the country, he did not send colonies. Which 
errors, if he had lived, were not enough to in- 
jure him had he not made a sixth by taking 
away their dominions from the Venetians; be- 
cause, had he not aggrandized the Church, nor 
brought Spain into Italy, it would have been 
very reasonable and necessary to humble them; 
but having first taken these steps, he ought 
never to have consented to their ruin, for they, 
being powerful, would always have kept oil 
others from designs on Lombardy, to which 
the Venetians would never have consented ex- 
cept to become masters themselves there; also 
because the others would not wish to take Lom- 
bardy from France in order to give it to the 
Venetians, and to run counter to both they would 
not have had the courage. 

And if any one should say: King Louis yield- 
ed the Romagna to Alexander and the king- 
dom to Spain to a\oid war, I answer for the 
reasons given above that a blunder ought never 
to be perpetrated to avoid war, because it is not 
to be avoided, but is only deferred to your dis- 
advantage. And if another should allege the 
pledge which the king had given to the Pope 
that he would assist him in the enterprise, in 
exchange for the dissolution of his marriage 
and for the hat to Rouen, to that I reply what 
I shall write later on concerning the faith of 
princes, and how it ought to be kept. 

I’hus King Louis lost Lombardy by not hav- 
ing follow^ed any of the conditions observed by 
those who have taken possession of countries 
and wished to retain them. Nor is there any 
miracle in this, but much that is reasonable and 
quite natural. And on these matters I spoke at 
Nantes with Rouen, when Valentino,^ asCesare 
Borgia, the son of Pope Alexander, was usually 
called, occupied the Romagna, and on Cardinal 
Rouen observing to me that the Italians did not 
understand war, I replied to him that the French 
did not understand statecraft, meaning that 
otherwise they would not have allowed the 
Church to reach such greatness. And in fact it 
has been seen that the greatness of the Church 
and of Spain in Italy has been caused by France, 
and her ruin may be attributed to them. From 
this a general rule is drawn which never or 
rarely fails: that he who is the cause of another 
becoming powerful is ruined; because that pre- 
dominancy has been brought about cither by 

‘ So called — in Italian — from the duchy of Val- 
entinois, conferred on him by Louts XII. 
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astuteness or else by force, and both arc dis- 
trusted by him who has been raised to power. 

CHAPTER IV 

WHY THE KINGDOM OF DARIUS, CONQUERED 
BY ALEXANDER, DID NOT REBEL AGAINST THE 
SUCCESSORS OF ALEXANDER AT HIS DEATH 

Considering the dilBcultics which men have 
had to hold a newly acquired state, some might 
wonder how, seeing that Alexander the Great 
became the master of Asia in a few )cars, and 
died whilst it was yet scarcely settled (whence 
it might appear reasonable that the whole em- 
pire would have rebelled), nevertheless his suc- 
cessors maintained themselves, and had to meet 
no other difliculty than that which arose among 
themselves from their own ambitions. 

I answer that the principalities of which one 
has record arc found to be governed in two 
different ways: cither by a prince, with a body 
of sersants, who assist him to govern the king- 
dom as ministers by his favour ami permission; 
or by a princcaiui uaioiis, who hold that dignity 
by antiquity of blood ami not by the grace of 
the prince. Such barons have states and their 
own subjects, who recognize them as lords and 
hold them in natural affection. Those states 
that are governed by a prince and his servants 
hold their prince in more consideration, be- 
cause in all the country there is no one who is 
recognized as superior to him, and if they yield 
obedience to another they do it as to a minister 
and oflicial, and they do not bear him any par- 
ticular affection. 

The examples of these two governments in 
our time are the Turk and the King of I 'ranee. 
'The entire monarchy of the 'l urk is governed 
by one lord, the others arc his servants; and, 
dividing his kmgilom into sanjaks, he sends 
there different administrators, and shifts and 
changes them as he chooses. But the King of 
1 'ranee is placed in the midst of an ancient body 
of lords, acknowledged by their own subjects, 
and beloved by them; they have their own pre- 
rogatives, nor can the king take these away ex- 
cept at his peril. Therefore, he who considers 
both of these slates will recognize great dillicul- 
ties in seizing the slate of the Turk, but, once 
it is conquered, great ease in holding it. The 
causes of the difficulties in seizing the kingdom 
of the Turk arc that the usurper cannot be called 
in by the princes of the kingdom, nor can he 
hope to be assisted in his designs by the revolt 
of those whom the lord has around him. 1 his 
arises from the reasons given above; for his luin- 
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isters, being all slaves and bondmen, can only 
be corrupted with great difficulty, and one can 
expect little advantage from them when they 
have been corrupted, as they cannot carry the 
people with them, for the reasons assigned. 
Hence, he who attacks the Turk must bear in 
mind that he will find him united, and he will 
have to rely more on his own strength than on 
the revolt of others; but, if once the Turk has 
been conquered, and routed in the field in such 
a way that he cannot replace his armies, there 
is nothing to fear but the family of the prince, 
and, this being exterminated, there remains no 
one to fear, the others having no credit with 
the people; and as the conqueror did not rely 
on them before his victory, so he ought not to 
fear them after it. 

The contrary happens in kingdoms governed 
like that of France, because one can easily enter 
there by gaining over some baron of the king- 
dom, for one always finds malcontents and such 
as desire a change. Such men, for the reasons 
given, can open the way into the slate and ren- 
der the victory easy; but if you wish to hold it 
afterwards, you meet with infinite difficulties, 
both from those who have assisted you .nnd 
from those you have crushed. Nor is it enough 
for you to have exterminated the family of the 
prmcc, because the lords that remain make 
themselves the heads of fresh movements a- 
gainst you, ami as you are unable cither to sat- 
isfy or exterminate them, that state is lost when- 
ever time brings the opportunity. 

Now if you will consider what was the 
nature of the government of Darius, you will 
find it similar to the kingdom of the 'Dirk, and 
thciclore it was only necessary for Alexander, 
first to overthrow him in the field, ancl then to 
take the country from him. Alter which v ictory, 
Darius being killed, the stale remained secure 
to Alexander, for the above reasons. And it his 
successors had been united they would have 
ciijovcd It sccurelv and at their case, lor there 
wTre no tumults raised in the kingdom except 
those they provoked themselves. 

But it IS impossible to hold with such tran- 
quillity stales constit iled like that ol h'rancc. 
Hence arose those iicquent rebellions against 
the Romans in Spain, France, and Greece, ow- 
ing to the many principalities there were in these 
states, oi which, as long as the memory ol them 
endured, the Romans always held an insecure 
possession; but with the power and long con- 
tinuance of the empire the memory of them 
passed away, and the Romans then became se- 
cure possessors. And when fighting afterwards 
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amongst themselves, each one was able to attach 
to himself his own parts of the country, accord- 
ing to the authority he had assumed there; and 
the family of the former lord being extermi- 
nated, none other than the Romans were ac- 
knowledged. 

When these things are remembered no one 
will marvel at the case with which Alexander 
held the Empire of Asia, or at the difficulties 
which others have had to keep an acquisition, 
such as Pyrrhus and many more; this is not 
occasioned by the little or abundance of ability 
in the conqueror, but by the want of uniformity 
in the subject state. 

CHAPTER V 

CONCERNING THE WAY TO GOVERN CITIES OR 
PRINCIPALITIES WHICH LIVED UNDER THEIR 
OWN LAWS BEFORE THEY WERE ANNEXED 

Whenever those states which have been ac- 
cjuired as stated have been accustomed to live 
under their own laws and in freedom, there are 
three courses for those who wish to hold them: 
the first is to ruin them, the next is to reside 
there in person, the third is to permit them to 
live under their own laws, drawing a tribute, 
and establishing within it an oligarchy which 
will keep it friendly to you. Because such a gov- 
ernment, being created by the prince, knows 
that it cannot stand without his friendship and 
interest, and does its utmost to support him; and 
therefore he who would keep a city accustomed 
to freedom will hold it more easily by the means 
of its own citizens than in any other way. 

There are, for example, the Spartans and the 
Romans. The Spartans held Athens and Thebes, 
establishing there an oligarchy, nevertheless 
they lost them. The Romans, in order to hold 
Capua, Carthage, and Numantia, dismantled 
them, and did not lose them. They wished to 
hold Greece as the Spartans held it, making it 
free and permitting its laws, and did not suc- 
ceed. So to hold it they were compelled to dis- 
mantle many cities in the country, for in truth 
there is no safe way to retain them otherwise 
than by ruining them. And he who becomes 
master of a city accustomed to freedom and 
docs not destroy it, may expect to be destroyed 
by it, for in rebellion it has always the watch- 
word of liberty and its ancient privileges as a 
rallying point, which neither time nor benefits 
will ever cause it to forget. And what ever you 
may do or provide against, they never forget 
that name or their privileges unless they are dis- 
united or dispersed, but at every chance they 


immediately rally to them, as Pisa after the hun- 
dred years she had been held in bondage by the 
Florentines. 

But when cities or countries are accustomed 
to live under a prince, and his family is exter- 
minated, they, being on the one hand accus- 
tomed to obey and on the other hand not hav- 
ing the old prince, cannot agree in making one 
from amongst themselves, and they do not 
know how to govern themselves. For this rea- 
son they are very slow to take up arms, and a 
prince can gain them to himself and secure 
them much more easily. But in republics there 
is more vitality, greater hatred, and more desire 
for vengeance, which will never permit them to 
allow the memory of their former liberty to 
rest; so that the safest way is to destroy them 
or to reside there. 

CHAPTER V[ 

CONCERNING NEW PRINCIPALITIES WHICH 
ARE ACQUIRED BY ONe’s OWN ARMS 
AND ABILITY 

Let no one be surf)rised if, in speaking of en- 
tirely new principalities as I shall do, I adduce 
the highest examples both of prince and of 
state; because men, walking almost always in 
paths beaten by others, and lollowmg by imita- 
tion their deeds, are yet unable to keep entirely 
to the wa>s of others or attain to the power of 
those they imitate. A wise man ought always 
to follow the paths beaten by great men, and 
to imitate those who have been supreme, so 
that if his ability docs not equal theirs, at least 
it will savour of it. Let him act like the clever 
archers who, designing to hit the mark which 
yet appears too lar distant, and knowing the 
limits to which the strength of their bow at- 
tains, take aim much higher than the mark, not 
to reach by their strength or arrow to so great 
a height, but to be able with the aid of so high 
an aim to hit the mark they wish to reach. 

I say, therelore, that in entirely new princi- 
palities, where there is a new prince, more or 
less difficulty is found in keeping them, accord- 
ingly as there is more or less ability in him who 
has acejuired the state. Now, as the fact of be- 
coming a prince from a private station presup- 
poses cither ability or fortune, it is clear that 
one or other of these two things will mitigate 
in some degree many diflicultics. Nevertheless, 
he v'ho has relied least on fortune is established 
the strongest. Imrther, it facilitates matters 
when the prince, having no other state, is com- 
pelled to reside there in person. 
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But to come to those who, by tlieir own abil- 
ity and not through fortune, have risen to be 
princes, I say that Moses, Cyrus, Romulus, The- 
seus, and such like arc the most excellent exam- 
ples. And although one may not discuss Moses, 
he having been a mere executor of the will of 
C lod, yet he ought to be admired, if only for that 
favour which made him worthy to speak with 
(}od. But in considering Cyrus and others who 
have acquired or founded kingdoms, all will be 
found ailinirable; and if their particular deeds 
and conduct shall be considered, they will not 
be found inferior to those of Moses, although he 
had so great a preceptor. And in examining 
their actions and lives one cannot see that they 
owed anything to fortune beyond opportunity, 
which brought them the material to mould in- 
to the form which seemed best to them. With- 
out that opportunity their powers of mind 
would ha\e been extinguished, and without 
those powers the opportunity would have come 
in vain. 

It was necessary, therefore, to Moses that he 
shouKl find th ' jiL ol Israel in Hgypt en- 
slaved and oppressed by the Kgypiians, in order 
that they should be disposed to follow him so 
as to he delivered out of bondage. It was neces- 
sary that Romulus should nor remain in Alba, 
and that he sliould be abandoned at his birth, 
in order that he should become King of Rome 
and founder of the fatherland. It was necessary 
that C]yrus should find the Persians discontent- 
ed with the government of the Medes, and the 
Modes soft and efTcminate through their long 
peace. Theseus could not have shown his abil- 
ity hail he not found the Athenians dispersed, 
rhese opportunities, therefore, made those men 
fortunate, and their high ability enabled them 
to recognize the opportunity whereby their 
country was ennobled and made famous. 

Those who by valorous ways become princes, 
like these men, acquire a principality with dif- 
ficulty, but they keep it with case. The diiriculiies 
they have in acquiring it arise in part Irom the 
new rules and methods which they are forced 
to introduce to establish their government and 
its security. And it ought to be remembered 
that there is nothing more difficult to take in 
hand, more perilous to conduct, or more uncer- 
tain ill its success, than to take the lead in the 
introiliiction of a new order of things. Because 
die innovator has for enemies all those who 
have done well under the old conilitions, and 
lukewarm defenders in those who may do well 
under the new. 'Phis coolness arises partly from 
I car of the opponents, who have the laws on 
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their side, and partly from the incredulity of 
men, who do not readily believe in new things 
until they have had a long experience of them. 
Thus it happens that whenever those who are 
hostile have the opportunity to attack they do it 
like partisans^ whilst the others defend luke- 
warmly, in such wise that the prince is endan- 
gered along with them. 

It is necessary, therefore, if we desire to dis- 
cuss this matter thoroughly, to inquire whether 
these innovators can rely on themselves or have 
to depend on others: that is to say, whether, to 
consummate their enterprise, have they to use 
prayers or can they use force.? In the first in- 
stance they always succeed badly, and never 
compass anything; but when they can rely on 
themselves and use force, then they are rarely 
endangered. Hence it is that all armed prophets 
have conquered, and the unarmcil ones have 
been destroyed. Besides the reasons mentioned, 
the nature of tl c people is variable, and whilst 
it is easy to persuade them, it is difficult to fix 
them in that persuasion. And thus it is neces- 
sary to take such measures that, when they be- 
lieve no longer, it may be possible to make them 
believe by force. 

If Moses, ('ynis, Theseus, and Romulus had 
been unarmed they could not have enforced 
their constitutions for long — as happened in 
our time to I'ra (Jirolamo Savonarola, who was 
ruined with his new order of things immedi- 
atcK the multitude believed in him no longer, 
and he had no means of keeping steadfast those 
who believed or of making the unbelievers to 
bclie\e. 'rherefore such as these ha\e great dif- 
ficulties in consummating their enterprise, for 
all their dangers .■ - e in the ascent, yet with abil- 
ity they will overcome them; but when these 
are overcome, and those who en\ ied them their 
success arc exterminated, they will begin to be 
respecteil, and they will continue afterwards 
powerful, secure, honoured, and happy. 

To these great examples I wish to add a lesser 
one; still it bears some resemblance to them, 
and I wish it to suffice me for all of a like kind: 
it is Ilicro the Syracusan. This man rose from 
a private station to be Prince of Syracuse, nor 
did he, either, owe anything to fortune but 
opportunity; for the Syracusans, being op- 
pressed, chose him for their captain, alterwards 
he was rewarded hy being made their prince. 
He was of so great ability, even as a private 
citizen, that one who writes of him says he 
wanted nothing but a kingdom to be a king, 
d'his man abolished the old soldiery, organized 
the new, gave up old alliances, mailc new ones; 
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and as he had his own soldiers and allies, on 
such foundations he was able to build any edi- 
fice: thus, whilst he had endured much trouble 
in acquiring, he had but little in keeping. 

CHAPTER VII 

CONCERNING NEW PRINCIPALITIES WHICH 
ARE ACQUIRED EITHER BY THE ARMS OF 
OTHERS OR BY GOOD FORTUNE 

Those who solely by good fortune become 
princes from being private citizens have little 
trouble in rising, but much in keeping atop; 
they have not any dilficulties on the way up, 
because they fly, but they have many when they 
reach the summit. Such are those to whom 
some state is given either for monc\ or by the fa- 
vour of him who bestows it; as happened to 
many in Greece, in the cities of Ionia and of 
the Hellespont, where princes were made by 
Darius, in order that they might hold the cities 
both for his security and his glory; as also were 
those emperors who, by the corruption of the 
soldiers, from being citizens came to empire. 
Such stand simply upon the goodwill and the 
fortune of him who has elevated them — two 
most inconstant and unstable things. Neither 
have they the knowledge requisite for the posi- 
tion; because, unless they are men of great 
worth and ability, it is not reasonable to expect 
that they should know how to command, hav- 
ing always lived in a private condition; besides, 
they cannot hold it because they have not forces 
which they can keep friendly and faithful. 

States that rise unexpectedly, then, like all 
other things in nature which are born and grow 
rapidly, cannot have their foundations and re- 
lations with other states fixed in such a way that 
the first storm will not overthrow them; un- 
less, as is said, those who unexpectedly become 
princes are men of so much ability that they 
know they have to be prepared at once to hold 
that which fortune has thrown into their laps, 
and that those foundations, which others have 
laid before they became princes, they must lay 
afterwards. 

Concerning these two methods of rising to 
be a prince by ability or fortune, I wish to ad- 
duce twoexamples within our own recollection, 
and these are Francesco Sforza and Cesare Bor- 
gia. Francesco, by proper means and with great 
ability, from being a private person rose to be 
Duke of Milan, and that which he had acquired 
with a thousand anxieties he kept with little 
trouble. On the other hand,Cesare Borgia,called 
by the people Duke Valentino, acquired his 


state during the ascendancy of his father, and 
on its decline he lost it, notwithstanding that he 
had taken every measure and done all that 
ought to be done by a wise and able man to fix 
firmly his roots in the states which the arms and 
fortunes of others had bestowed on him. 

Because, as is stated above, he who has not 
first laid his foundations may be able with great 
ability to lay them alterwards, but they will be 
laid with trouble to the architect and danger to 
the building. If, therefore, all the steps taken 
by the duke be considered, it will be seen that 
he laid solid foundations for his future power, 
and I do not consider it superfluous to discuss 
them, because I do not know what better pre- 
cepts to give a new prince than the example of 
his actions; and if his dispositions were of no 
avail, that was not his fault, but the extraordi- 
nary and extreme malignity of fortune. 

Alexander VI, in wishing to aggrandize the 
duke, his son, had many immediate and pro- 
spective difficulties. Firstly, he did not see his 
way to make him master of any state that was 
not a state of the Church; and il he was willing 
to rob the Church he knew that the Duke of 
Milan and the Venetians would not consent, 
because Faenza and Rimini wercalready under 
the protection of the Venetians. Besides this, 
he saw the arms of Italy, especially those by 
which he might have been assisted, in hands 
that would fear the aggrandizement of the 
Pope, namely, the Orsini and the C^olonna and 
their following. It behoved him, therefore, to 
upset this state of alTairs and embroil the pow- 
ers, so as to make himself securely master of 
part of their states. This was easy for him to 
do, because he found the Venetians, moved by 
other reasons, inclined to bring back the I'rcnch 
into Italy; he would not only not oppose this, 
but he would render it more easy by dissolving 
the former marriage of King Louis. Therefore 
the king came into Italy with the assistance of 
the Venetians and the consent of Alexander. 
He was no sooner in Milan than the Pope had 
soldiers from him for the attempt on the Roma- 
gna, which yielded to him on the reputation of 
the king. The duke, therefore, having acquired 
the Romagna and beaten the Colonna, while 
wishing to hold that and to advance further, 
was hindered by two things: the one, his forces 
did not appear loyal to him, the other, the good- 
will of France: that is to say, he feared that the 
forces of the Orsini, which he was using, would 
not stand to him, that not only might they hin- 
der him from winning more, but might them- 
selves seize what he had won^and that the King 
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might also do the same. Of the Orsini he had a 
warning when, after taking Facnza and attack- 
ing Bologna, he saw them go very unwillingly 
to that attack. And as to the king, he learned 
his mind when he himself, after taking the 
duchy of Urbino, attacked Tuscany, and the 
king made him desist from that undertaking; 
hence the duke decided to depend no more up- 
on the arms and the luck of others. 

For the first thing he weakened the Orsini 
and Colonna parties in Rome, by gaining to 
himself all their adherents who were gentle- 
men, making them his gentlemen, giving them 
good pay, and, according to their rank, honour- 
ing them with office and command in suih a 
way that in a few months all attachment to the 
factions was destroyed and turned entirely to 
the duke. After this he awaited an opportunity 
to crush the Orsini, having scattered the ad- 
herents of the C'olonna. This came to him soon 
and he used it well; for the Orsini, perceiving 
at length that the aggrandizement of the duke 
and the Church was ruin to them, called a meet- 
ing at Magione, in the territory of Perugia. 
IVom this s| llir rebellion at Urbino and 
the tumults in the Romagna, with endless dan- 
gers to the duke, all of which he o\crcame with 
the help of the French. Having restored his 
authority, not to leave it at lisk by trusting 
either to the I'rcnch or other outside forces, 
he had recourse to his wiles, and he knew so 
well how to conceal his mind that, by the me- 
diation of Signor Paolo | Orsini | -whom the 
duke did not fail to secure with all kinds of 
attention, giving him money, apparel, and 
horses — the Orsini were reconciled, so that 
their simplicity brought them into his fx>wer 
at Sinigaglia. Having exterminated the leaders, 
and turned their partisans into his friends, the 
duke had laid sufficiently good foundations to 
his power, having all the Romagna and the 
duchy of Urbino; and the people now begin- 
ning to appreciate their prosperity, he gained 
them all over to himself. And as this point is 
worthy of notice, and to lx: imitated by others, 
I am not willing to leave it out. 

When the duke occupied the Romagna he 
found it under the rule of weak masters, who 
rather plundered their subjects than ruled them, 
and gave them more cause for disunion than 
for union, so that the country wms lull of rob- 
bery, quarrels, and every kind of violence; and 
so, wishing to bring back peace and obedience 
to authority, he considered it necessary to give 
it a good governor. Thereupon he promotcil 
Messer Ramiro d’Orco [dc LorquaJ, a swift 
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and cruel man, to whom he gave the fullest 
power. This man in a short time restored peace 
and unity with the greatest success. Afterwards 
thp duke considered that it was not advisable 
to confer such excessive authority, for he had 
no doubt but that he would become odious, so 
he set up a court of judgment in the country, 
under a most excellent president, wherein all 
cities had their advocates. And because he knew 
that the past severity had caused some hatred 
against himself, so, to clear himself in the minds 
of the people, and gain them entirely to himself, 
he desired to show that, if any cruelty had been 
practised, it had not originated with him, but 
in the natural sternness of the minister. Under 
this pretence he look Ramiro, and one morning 
caused him to be executed and left on the piazza 
at Osena with the block and a bloody knife at 
his side. The barbarity of this spectacle caused 
the people to be at once satisfied and dismayed. 

But let us return whence we started. I say 
that the duke, finding himself now sufficiently 
powerful and partly secured from immediate 
dangers by having armed himself in his own 
way, and having in a great measure crushed 
those lorccs in his vicinity that could injure 
him if he wished to proceed with his conquest, 
had next to consider France, for he knew that 
the king, who too late was aware of his mistake, 
would not support him. And from this lime he 
began to seek new alliances and to temporize 
with France in the expedition which she was 
making towartls the kingdom of Naples against 
the Spanianls who were besieging Gaeta. It was 
his intention to secure himself against them, 
and this he would have quickly accomplished 
had Alexander lived. 

Such was hii line of action as to present af- 
fairs. But as to the luture he had to tear, in the 
first place, that a new successor to the Church 
might not be friendly to him and might seek 
to lake from him that which Alexander had 
given him, so he decided to act in four ways. 
Firstly, by exterminating the families of those 
lords vv horn he had despoiled, so as to takeaway 
that pretext from the Pope. Secondly, bv win- 
ning to himself all the gentlemen of Rome, so 
as to be able to curb the Pope with their aid, as 
has been observed. Thirdly, by converting the 
college more to himself. Fourthly, by acquiring 
so much power before the Pope should die that 
he could by his own measures resist the first 
shock. Of these four things, at the death of 
Alexander, he had accomplished three. For he 
had killed as many of the dispossessed lords as 
he could lay hands on, and few had escaped; 
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he had won over the Roman gentlemen, and he 
had the most numerous party in the college. 
And as to any fresh acquisition, he intended to 
become master of Tuscany, for he already pos- 
sessed Perugia and Piombino, and Pisa was un- 
der his protection. And as he had no longer to 
study France (for thcFrcnch were already driv- 
en out of the kingdom of Naples by the Span- 
iards, and in this way both were compelled to 
buy his goodwill), he pounced down upon Pisa. 
After this, Lucca and Siena yielded at once, 
partly through hatred and partly through fear 
of the Florentines; and the Florentines would 
have had no remedy had he continued to pros- 
per, as he was prospering the year that Alexan- 
der died, for he had acquired so much power 
and reputation that he would ha\e stood by 
himself, and no longer have depended on the 
luck and the forces of others, but solely on his 
own power and ability. 

But Alexander died five years after he had 
first drawn the sword. He left the duke with 
the state of Romagna alone consolidated, with 
the rest in the air, between two most powerful 
hostile armies, and sick unto death. Yet there 
were in the duke such boldness and ability, and 
he knew so well how men are to be won or lost, 
and so firm were the foundations which in so 
short a time he had laid, that if he had not had 
those armies on his back, or if he had been in 
good health, he would have overcome all diffi- 
culties. And it is seen that his foundations were 
good, lor the Romagna awaited him for more 
than a month. In Rome, although but half alive, 
he remained secure; and whilst the Baglioni, 
the Vitelli, and the Orsini might come to Rome, 
they coulil not effect anything against him. 
If he could not have made Pope him whom he 
wished, at least the one whom he did not wish 
would not have been elected. But if he had been 
in sound health at the death of Alexander, 
everything would have been easy to him. On 
the day that Julius II was elected, he told me 
that he had thought of everything that might 
occur at the death of his father, and had pro- 
vided a remedy for all, except that he had never 
anticipated that, when the death did happen, 
he himself would be on the point to die. 

When all the actions of the duke are recalled, 
I do not know how to blame him, but rather it 
appears to me, as I have said, that I ought to 
offer him for imitation to all those who, by the 
fortune or the arms of others, are raised to 
government. Because he, having a lofty spirit 
and far-reaching aims, could not have regulated 
his conduct otherwise, and only the shortness 


of the life of Alexander and his own sickness 
frustrated his designs. Therefore, he who con- 
siders it necessary to secure himself in his new 
principality, to win friends, to overcome either 
by force or fraud, to make himself beloved and 
feared by the people, to be followed and revered 
by the soldiers, to exterminate those who have 
power or reason to hurt him, to change the old 
order of things for new, to be severe and gra- 
cious, magnanimous and liberal, to destroy a 
disloyal soldiery and to create new, to maintain 
friendship with kings and princes in such a 
way that they must help him with zeal and 
offend with caution, cannot find a more lively 
example than the actions of this man. 

Only can he be blamed for the election of 
Julius II, in whom he made a bad choice, be- 
cause, as is said, not being able to elect a Pope 
to his own mind, he could have hindered any 
other from being elected Pope; and he ought 
never to have consented to the election of any 
cardinal whom he had injured or who had 
cause to fear him if they became pontiffs. For 
men injure either from fear or hatred. Those 
whom he had injured, amongst others, were 
San Pietro ad Vincula, ('olonna, San (uorgio, 
and Ascanio. ^ Any one of the others, on be- 
coming Pope, would have had to fear him, 
Rouen and the Spaniards excepted; the latter 
from their relationship and obligations, the 
former from his influence, the kingdom of 
France having relations with him. Therefore, 
abo\e everything, the duke ought to have 
created a Spaniard Pope, and, failing him, he 
ought to have consented to Rouen and not San 
Pietro ad Vincula. He who belies es that new 
benefits will cause great personages to forget 
old injuries is deceived. Therelorc, the duke 
erred in his choice, and it was the cause of his 
ultimate ruin. 

CHAPTER VIII 

CONCERNING THOSE WHO HAVE OBTAINED A 
PRINCIPALITY BY WICKEDNESS 

Altiiocch a prince may rise from a private sta- 
tion in two ways, neither of which can be en- 
tirely attributed to lortunc or genius, yet it is 
manifest to me that I must not he silent on 
them, although one could be more copiously 
treated when 1 discuss republics. These methods 
are when, either by some wicked or nefarious 
ways, one ascends to the principality, or when 

'Julius TI had been Cardinal of San Pietro ad 
Vincula; San Giorgio was Raffaells Riaxis, and As- 
canio was Cardinal Ascanio Sfor/a. 
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by the favour of his fcllow-citizcns a private 
person becomes the prince of his country. And 
speaking ol the first method, it will be illus- 
trated by two examples — one ancient, the other 
modern — and without entering further into the 
subject, I consider these two examples will suf- 
fice those who may be compelled to follow them. 

Agathocles, the Sicilian, became King of Syr- 
acuse not only from a private but from a low and 
abject position. This man, the son of a potter, 
through all the changes in his fortunes always 
led an infamous life. Nevertheless, he accom- 
panied his infamies with so much ability of 
mind and body that, having devoted himself 
to the military profession, he rose through its 
ranks to be Praetor of Syracuse. Being estab- 
lished in that position, and having deliberately 
resolved to make himself prince and to seize 
by violence, without obligation to others, that 
which had been conceded to him by assent, 
he came to an understanding for this purpose 
with hlamilcar, the Carthaginian, who, with 
his army, was fighting in Sicily. One morning 
he assembled the people and senate ol Syracuse, 
as if he had to di^cu^s with them things relating 
to the Republic, and at a given signal the 
soldiers killed all the senators and the richest 
of the jieoplc; these dead, he seized and held 
the f)rincedom of that city without any civil 
commotion. And although he was twice routed 
by the Ckirthaginians, and ultimately besieged, 
yet not only was he able to defend his city, but 
leasing part of his men for its defence, with 
the others he attacked Africa, and in a short 
time raised the siege of Syracuse. The (\irtha- 
giiiians, reduced to extreme necessity, were 
compelled to come to terms with Agathocles, 
and, leaving Sicily to him, had to be content 
with the possession of Africa. 

There! ore, he who consiilcrs the actions and 
the genius of this man will sec nothing, or little, 
which can be attributed to fortune, inasmuch 
as he attained pre eminence, as is shown above, 
not by the favour of any one, but step by step 
in the military profession, which steps were 
gained with a thousand troubles and perils, 
and were afterwards boldly held by him with 
many hazards and dangers. Yet it cannot be 
called talent to slay fellow-citi/cns, to deceive 
Iricnds, to be w'ithout faith, without mercy, 
without religion; such methods may gain cm- 
piro, but not glory. Still, if the courage of 
iigathoclesin entering into and extricating him- 
self from dangers bc.considercd, together with 
his greatness of mind in enduring and overcom- 
ing hardships, it cannot be seen why he should 
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be esteemed less than the most notable captain. 
Nevertheless, his barbarous cruelty and inhu- 
manity with infinite wickednesses do not permit 
him to be celebrated among the most excellent 
men. What he achieved cannot be attributed 
cither to fortune or to genius. 

In our times, during the rule of Alexander 
VI, Oliverotto da Fermo, having been left an 
orphan many years before, was brought up by 
his maternal uncle, Giovanni Fogliani, and in 
the early days of his youth sent to fight under 
Paolo Vitelli, that, being trained under his dis- 
cipline, he might attain some high position in 
the military profession. After Paolo died, he 
fought under his brother Vitellozzo, and in a 
very short time, being endowed with wit and a 
vigorous body and mind, he became the first 
man in his profession. But it appearing to him 
a paltry thing to serve under others, he resolved, 
with the aid of some citizens of Fermo, to 
whom the slavery of their country was dearer 
than its liberty, and with the help of the Vitelli, 
to seize h'ermo. So he wrote to Giovanni Fogli- 
ani that, having been away from home for 
many years, he wished to visit him and his city, 
and in some measure to look into his patrimony; 
and although he had not laboured to acquire 
anything except honour, yet, in order that the 
citizens .should see he had not spent his time 
in vain, he desired to come honourably, so 
would be accompanied by one hundred horse- 
men, his friends and retainers: and he entreated 
(uovanni to arrange that he should be received 
honourably by the citizens of Fermo, all of 
which woulil be not only to his honour, but also 
to that of (uovunni him.sclf, who had brought 
him up. 

Giovanni, therefore, did not fail in any atten- 
tions due to his nephew, and he caused him to 
be honourably received by the Fermans, and he 
lodged him in his own house, where, having 
passcil some ilays, and ha\ing arranged what 
was necessary lor his wicked designs, Oliver- 
ollo gave a soIcp'**! banquet to which he invited 
(dovanni i'ogliani and the chiefs of Fermo. 
When the viands and all the other entertain- 
ments that arc usual in such banquets were 
fini.shed, Oliverotto ai ifully began certain grave 
•’Iscourses, speaking ol the greatness of Pope 
Alexander and his son C'esare, and of their 
enterprises, to which discourse Cdovanni and 
others answered; but he rose at once, saying 
that such matters ought to be discussed in a 
more private place, and he betook himself to a 
chamlK*r, whither (dovanni and the rest of the 
citizens went in after him. No sooner were they 
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seated than soldiers issued from secret places 
and slaughtered Giovanni and the rest. After 
these murders Oliverotto, mounted on horse- 
back, rode up and down the town and besieged 
the chief magistrate in the palace, so that in 
fear the people were forced to obey him, and to 
form a government, of which he made himself 
the prince. He killed all the malcontents who 
were able to injure him, and strengthened him- 
self with new civil and military ordinances, in 
such a way that, in the year during which he 
held the principality, not only was he secure in 
the city of Fermo, but he had become formida- 
ble to all his neighbours. And his destruction 
would have been as difficult as that of Agatho- 
cles if he had not allowed himseU to be over- 
reached by Cesare Borgia, who took him with 
the Orsini and Vitelli at Sinigaglia, as was 
stated above. Thus one year after he had com- 
mitted this parricide, he was strangled, together 
with Vitellozzo, whom he had made his leader 
in valour and wickedness. 

Some may wonder how it can happen that 
Agathocles, and his like, after infinite treach- 
eries and cruelties, should live for long secure 
in his country, and defend himself from ex- 
ternal enemies, and never be conspired against 
by his own citizens; seeing that many others, by 
means of cruelty, have never been able even in 
peaceful times to hold the state, still less in the 
doubtful times of war. f believe that this fol- 
lows from severities being badly or properly 
used. Those may be called properly used, if of 
evil it is lawful to speak well, that are applied at 
one blow and arc necessary. to one’s security, 
and that are not persisted in afterwards unless 
they can be turned to the advantage of the sub- 
jects. The badly employed arc those which, not- 
withstanding they may be few in the com- 
mencement, multiply with time rather than de- 
crease. Those who practise the first system are 
able, by aid of Clod or man, to mitigate in some 
degree their rule, as Agathocles did. It is im- 
possible for those who follow the other to main- 
tain themselves. 

Hence it is to be remarked that, in seizing a 
state, the usurper ought to examine closely into 
all those injuries which it is necessary for him 
to inflict, and to do them all at one stroke so as 
not to have to repeat them daily; and thus by 
not unsettling men he will be able to reassure 
them, and win them to himself by benefits. 
He who does otherwise, cither from timidity or 
evil advice, is always compelled to keep the 
knife in his hand; neither can he rely on his 
subjects, nor can they attach themselves to him. 


owing to their continued and repeated wrongs. 
For injuries ought to be done all at one time, so 
that, being tasted less, they offend less; benefits 
ought to be given little by little, so that the 
flavour of them may last longer. 

And above all things, a prince ought to live 
amongst his people in such a way that no un- 
expected circumstances, whether of good or evil, 
shall make him change; because if the necessity 
for this comes in troubled times, you arc too 
late for harsh measures; and mild ones will not 
help you, for they will be considered as forced 
from you, and no one will be under any obliga- 
tion to you for them. 

CHAPTER IX 

CONCERNING A CIVIL PRINCIPALITY 

But coming to the other point — where a lead- 
ing citizen becomes the prince of his country, 
not by wickedness or any intolerable violence, 
but by the favour of his fellow citizens — this 
may be called a civil principality: nor is genius 
or fortune altogether necessary to attain to it, 
but rather a happy shrewdness. I say then that 
such a principality is obtained either by the fa- 
vour of the people or by the favour of the nobles. 
Because in all cities these two distinct parties 
arc found, and from this it arises that the |x:o- 
plc do not wish to be ruled nor oppressed by 
the nobles, and the nobles wish lo rule and op- 
press the people; and from these two op|'»osilc 
desires there arises in cities one of three results, 
cither a principality, self-government, or an- 
archy. 

A principality is created cither by the people 
or by the nobles, accordingly as one or other of 
them has the opportunity; for the nobles, see- 
ing they cannot wilhstand the people, begin to 
cry up the reputation of one of themselves, 
and they make him a prince, so that under his 
shadow they can give vent to their ambitions. 
The people, finding they cannot resist the no- 
bles, also cry up the reputation of one of them- 
selves, and make him a prince .so as to be de- 
fended by his authority. He who obtains sover- 
eignty by the assistance of the nobles maintains 
himself with morcdiificulty than he who comes 
to it by the aid of the people, because the former 
finds himself with many around him who con- 
sider themselves his equals, and becau.se of this 
he can neither rule nor manage them to his lik- 
ing. But he who reaches sovereignty by popular 
favour finds himself alone, and has none around 
him, or few, who are not prepared to obey him. 

Besides this, one cannot by fair dealing, and 
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without injury to others, satisfy the nobles, but 
you can satisfy the people, for their object is 
more righteous than that of the nobles, the 
latter wishing to oppress, whilst the former 
only desire not to be oppressed. It is to be added 
also that a prince can never secure himself 
against a hostile people, because of their being 
too many, whilst from the nobles he can secure 
himself, as they are few in number. The worst 
that a prince may expect from a hostile people 
is to be abandoned by them; but from hostile 
nobles he has not only to fear abandonment, 
but also that they will rise against him; for 
they, being in these affairs more far-seeing and 
astute, always come forward in time to s.ave 
themselves, and to obtain favours from him 
whom they expect to prevail. I^l^thc^, the 
prince is compelled to live always with the same 
people, but he can do well without the same no- 
bles, being al)lc to make and unmake them 
daily, and to give or take away authority when 
it pleases him. 

Therefore, to make this point clearer, I say 
that the nobles ^nght to be looked at mainly in 
two ways: that is to say, they either shape their 
course in such a way as binds them entirely to 
your fortune, or they do not. 'fhose who so 
bind themselves, and are not rapacious, ought 
to be honoured and loved; those who do not 
bind themselves may be dealt with in two ways; 
they may fail to do this through pusillanimity 
and a natural want of courage, in which case 
you ought to make use of them, especially of 
those who are of good counsel; and thus, whilst 
in prosperity you honour yourself, in adversity 
you have not to fear them. Hut when for their 
own ambitious ends they shun binding them- 
selves, it is a token that they are giving more 
thought to themselves than to you, and a prince 
ought to guard against such, and to fear them 
as if they were open enemies, because in adver- 
sity they always help to ruin him. 

'I'hcrefore, one whobecomesa prince through 
the favour of the people ought to keep them 
friendly, and this he can easily do seeing they 
only ask not to be oppressed by him. lUit one 
who, in opposition to the people, becomes a 
prince by the favour of the nobles, ought, above 
everything, to seek to win the people over to 
himself, and this he may easily do it he takes 
them under his protection. Because men, when 
they receive good from him of whom they were 
expecting evil, are bound more closely to their 
benefactor; thus the people quickly become 
more devoted to him than if he had been raised 
to the principality by their favours; and the 


prince can win their affections in many ways, 
but as these vary according to the circumstances 
one cannot give fixed rules, so I omit them; but, 
I repeat, it is necessary for a prince to have the 
people friendly, otherwise he has no security in 
adversity. 

Nabis, Prince of the Spartans, sustained the 
attack of all Greece, and of a victorious Roman 
army, and against them he defended his coun- 
try and his government; and for the overcom- 
ing of this peril it was only necessary for him 
to make himself secure against a few, but this 
would not have been sufficient if the people 
had been hostile. And do not let any one im- 
pugn this statement with the trite proverb that 
‘He who builds on the people, builds on the 
mud,’ for this is true when a private citizen 
makes a foundation there, and persuades him- 
self that the people will free him when he is op- 
pressed by his enemies or by the magistrates; 
wherein he would find himself very often de- 
ceived, as happened to the Gracchi in Rome 
and to Messer Cuorgio Scali in Florence. But 
granted a prince who has established himself 
as above, who can command, and is a man of 
courage, undismayed in adversity, who docs 
not fail in other qualifications, and who, by his 
resolution and energy, keeps the whole people 
encouraged — such a one will never find him- 
self deceived in them, and it will be shown 
that he has laid his foundations well. 

These principalities are liable todangerwhen 
they arc passing from the civil to the absolute 
order of government, for such princes either 
rule personally or through magistrates. In the 
latter case their government is weaker and 
more insecure, because it rests entirely on the 
goodwill of those citizens who are raised to the 
magistracy, ind who, especially in troubled 
times, can destroy the government with great 
case, eilher by intrigue or open defiance; and 
the prince has not the chance amid tumults to 
exercise absolute authority, because the citizens 
and subjects, aei ustomed to receive orders from 
magistrates, are not of a mind to obey him amid 
these contusions, and there will always be in 
iloubttul limes a scarcity of men whom he can 
trust. For such a prince cannot rely upon what 
‘.c observes in quiet times, when citizens had 
need of the slate, because then every one agrees 
with him; they all promise, and when death is 
far distant they all wish to die for him: but in 
troubled times, when the stale has need of its 
citizens, then he finds but few. And so much 
the more is this experiment dangerous, inas- 
much as it can only be tried once. Therefore a 
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wise prince ought to adopt such a course that 
his citizens will always in every sort and kind of 
circumstance have need of the state and of him, 
and then he will always find them faithful. 

CHAPTER X 

CONCERNING THE WAY IN WHICH THE 
STRENGTH OF ALL PRINCIPALITIES 
OUGHT TO BE MEASURED 

It is necessary to consider another point in ex- 
amining the character of these principalities: 
that is, whether a prince has such power that, 
in case of need, he can support himself with his 
own resources, or whether he has always need 
of the assistance of others. And to make this 
quite clear I say that I consider those are able 
to support themselves by their own resources 
who can, cither by abundance of men or money, 
raise a sufficient army to join battle against any 
one who comes to attack them; and I consider 
those always to have need of others who can- 
not show themselves against the enemy in the 
field, but arc forced to defend themselves by 
sheltering behind walls. The first case has been 
discussed, but we will speak of it again should 
it recur. In the second case one can say nothing 
except to encourage such princes to provision 
and fortify their towns, and not on any account 
to defend the country. And whoever shall forti- 
fy his town well, and shall have managed the 
other concerns of his subjects in the way stated 
abo\e, and to be often repeated, will never be 
attacked without great caution, for men ;Ire 
always adverse to enterprises where difficulties 
can be seen, and it will be seen not to be an easy 
thing to attack one who has his town well forti- 
fied, and is not hated by his people. 

The cities of Germany are absolutely free, 
they own but little country around them, and 
they yield obedience to the emperor when it 
suits them, nor do they fear this or any other 
power they may have near them, because they 
arc fortified in such a way that every one thinks 
the taking of them by assault would be tedious 
and difficult, seeing they have proper ditches 
and walls, they have sufficient artillery, and 
they always keep in public depots enough lor 
one year’s eating, drinking, and firing. And 
beyond this, to keep the people quiet and 
without loss to the state, they always have 
the means of giving work to the community in 
those labours that arc the life and strength 
of the city, and on the pursuit of which the 
people are supported; they also hold mili- 
tary exercises in repute, and moreover have 


many ordinances to uphold them. 

Therefore, a prince who has a strong city, 
and had not made himself odious, will not be 
attacked, or if any one should attack he will 
only be driven off with disgrace; again, because 
that the affairs of this world are so changeable, 
it is almost impossible to keep an army a whole 
year in the field without being interfered with. 
And whoever should reply: If the people have 
property outside the city, and see it burnt, they 
will not remain patient, and the long siege and 
self-interest will make them forget their prince; 
to this I answer that a powerful and courageous 
prince will overcome all such difficulties by 
giving at one time hope to his subjects that the 
evil wnll not be for long, at another time fear of 
the cruelty of the enemy, then preserving him- 
self adroitly from those subjects who seem to 
him to be too bold. 

Further, the enemy would naturally on his 
arrival at once burn and ruin the country at 
the time when the spirits of the people arc still 
hot and ready for the defence; and, therefore, 
so much the less ought the prince to hesitate; 
because after a time, when spirits have cooled, 
the damage is alreatly done, the ills arc in- 
curred, and there is no longer any remedy; and 
therefore they are so much the more ready to 
unite with their prince, he appearing to be un- 
der obligations to them now that their houses 
have been burnt and their possessions ruined in 
his defence. For it is the nature of men to be 
bound by the benefits they confer as much as 
by those they rcceise. 'rhcrelore, if everything 
is well considered, it will not be difficult for a 
wise prince to keej) the mimls of his citizens 
steadfast from first to last, when he does not 
fail to support and defend them. 

CHAPTER XI 

CONCERNING ECCLESIASTICAL 
PRINCIPALITIES 

It only remains now to speak of ecclesiastical 
principalities, touching which all difficulties are 
prior to getting possession, because they are ac- 
quired either by capacity or good fortune, and 
they can be held without either; for they are sus- 
tained by the ancient ordinances of religion, 
which are so all powerful, and of such a char- 
acter that the principalities may be held no mat- 
ter how their princes behave and live. These 
princes alone have states and do not delend 
them, they have subjects and do not rule them; 
and the states, although unguarded, are not 
taken from them, and the subjects, although not 
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ruled, do not care, and they have neither the de- 
sire nor the ability to alienate themselves. Such 
principalities only are secure and happy. Butbe- 
in^ upheld by powers, to which the human 
mind cannot reach, I shall speak no more of 
thcm,because, being exalted and maintained by 
(h)d, it would be the act of a presumptuous and 
rash man to discuss them. 

Nevertheless, if any one should ask of me 
how comes it that the Church has attained such 
greatness in temporal power, seeing that from 
Alexander backwards the Italian potentates ( not 
only those who have been called potentates, but 
every baron and lord, though the smallest) have 
\ allied the temporal power very slightly — yet 
now a king of France trembles before it, and it 
has been able to drive him from Italy, and to 
ruin the Venetians — although this may be very 
manifest, it does not appear to me superfluous 
to retail it in some measure to memory. 

Bel ore ('harles. King of France, passed into 
Italy, this country was under the dominion of 
the Pope, the Venetians, the King of Naples, 
the Duke of Milan, and the Florentines. These 
potentates had vwo mcipal anxieties: the one, 
that no foreigner should enter Italy underarms; 
the other, that none ol themselves should seize 
more territory. I'hose about whom there was 
the most anxiety were the Pope and the Vene- 
tians. To restrain the \’cnelians the union of all 
the others was necessary, as it was for the de- 
ience ot Ferrara; and to keep down the Pope 
they made use ot the barons of Rome, who, be- 
ing dnided into two factions, Orsini ami Col- 
onna, had always a pretext for disorder, and, 
standing with arms in their hands under the 
eyes of the Pontiff, kept the pontificate weak 
and powerless. And although there might arise 
sometimes a courageous pope, such as Sixtus 
1 1\" ], yet neither lortunc nor wisdom could rid 
him ot these annoyances. And the short life ot 
a pope is also a cause of weakness; lor in the 
ten years, which is the average hie ol a pope, he 
can with difficulty lower one ot the tactions; 
and if, so to speak, one pope should almost de- 
stroy the Colonna, another would arise hostile 
to the Orsini, who would support their oppo- 
nents, and yet would not have time to ruin the 
Orsini. This was the reason why the temporal 
powers ol the pope were little esteemeil in Italy. 

Alexander V'l arose alterwards, who of all 
the pontills that have ever been showed how a 
pope with both money and arms was able to 
prevail; and through the instrumentality ol the 
Duke Valentino, and by reason of the entry ol 
the French, he brought about all those things 
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which I have discussed above in the actions of 
the duke. And although his intention was not 
to aggrandize the Church, but the duke, never- 
theless, what he did contributed to the great- 
ness of the (fliurch, which, after his death and 
the ruin of the duke, became the heir to all his 
labours. 

Pope Julius came afterwards and found the 
Church strong, possessing all the Romagna, the 
barons of Rome reduced to impotence, and, 
through the chastisementsof Alexander, the fac- 
tions wiped out; he also found the way open to 
accumulate money in a manner such as had 
ne\er been practised before Alexander’s time. 
Such things Julius not only followed, but im- 
pro\cd upon, and he intended to gain Bologna, 
to ruin the Venetians, and to drive the French 
out of Italy. All of these enterprises prospered 
with him, and so much the more to his credit, 
inasmuch as he did everything to strengthen 
the Church and not any private person. He kept 
also the Orsini and Colonna factions within the 
bounds in which he found them; and although 
there was among them some mind to make dis- 
turbance, nevertheless he held two things firm: 
the one, the greatness of the Church, with which 
he terrified them; and the other, not allowing 
them to have their own cardinals, who caused 
the disorders among them. For whenever these 
factions have their cardinals they do not remain 
quiet lor long, because cardinals foster the fac- 
tions in Rome and out of it, and the barons are 
compelled to support them, and thus from the 
ambitions of prelates arise disorders and tu- 
mults among the barons. For these reasons his 
Holiness Pope Leo found the pontificate most 
powerful, and it is to be hoped that, if others 
made it great in arms, he will make it still 
gre.iter a nil more venerated by his goodness 
and infinite other virtues. 

CHAPTER XII 

HOW MANY KINDS OF SOLDIERY THERE ARE, 
AND CONCERNING MERCENARIES 

lIwiNG discoursed particularly on the charac- 
teristics of such principalities as in the begin- 
ning I proposed to discuss, and having consid- 
ered in some degree the causes ot their being 
good or bad, and having shown the methods by 
which many have sought to acquire them and 
to hold them, it now remains for me to discuss 
generally the means of offence and defence 
which belong to each of them. 

We have seen above how necessary it is for a 
piince to have his loundations well laid, other- 
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wise it follows of necessity he will go to ruin. 
The chief foundations of all states, new as well 
as old or composite, are good laws and good 
arms; and as there cannot be good laws where 
the state is not well armed, it follows that where 
they are well armed they have good laws. I shall 
leave the laws out of the discussion and shall 
speak of the arms. 

I say, therefore, that the arms with which a 
prince defends his state are cither his own, or 
they are mcrcenarics,auxiliarics,or mixed. Mer- 
cenaries and auxiliaries are useless and danger- 
ous; and if one holds his state based on these 
arms, he will stand neither firm nor safe; for 
they are disunited, ambitious and without dis- 
cipline, unfaithful, valiant before friends, cow- 
ardly before enemies; they have neither the fear 
of God nor fidelity to men, and destruction is 
deferred only so long as the attack is; for in 
peace one is robbed by them, and in war by the 
enemy. The fact is, they have no other attrac- 
tion or reason for keeping the field than a trifle 
of stipend, which is not sufficient to make them 
willing to die for you. They are ready enough 
to be your soldiers whilst you do not make war, 
but if war comes they take themselves oflE or 
run from the foe; which I should have little 
trouble to prove, for the ruin of Italy has been 
caused by nothing else than by resting all her 
hopes for many years on mercenaries, and al- 
though they formerly made some display and 
appeared valiant amongst themselves, yet when 
the foreigners came they showed what they 
were. I’hus it was that Charles, King of France; 
was allowcil to seize Italy with chalk in hand 
and he who told us that our sins were the cause 
of it told the truth, but they were not the sins he 
imagined, but those which I have related. And 
as they were the sins of princes, it is the princes 
who have also suffered the penalty. 

I wish to demonstrate further the infelicity 
of these arms. The mercenary captains are ei- 
ther capable men or they are not; if they are, 
you cannot trust them, because they always as- 
pire to their own greatness, either by oppress- 
ing you, who are their master, or others con- 
trary to your intentions; but if the captain is not 
skilful, you are ruined in the usual way. 

And if it be urged that whoever is armed will 
act in the same way, whether mercenary or not, 
I reply that when arms have to be resorted to, 
either by a prince or a republic, then the prince 
ought to go in person and perform the duty of 
captain; the republic has to send its citizens, 

' With which to chalk up the billets for his sol- 
diers. 


and when one is sent who docs not turn out 
satisfactorily, it ought to recall him, and when 
one is worthy, to hold him by the laws so that 
he does not leave the command. And experi- 
ence has shown princes and republics, single- 
handed, making the greatest progress, and mer- 
cenaries doing nothing except damage; and it 
is more difficult to bring a republic, armed with 
its own arms, under the sway of one of its citi- 
zens than it is to bring one armed with foreign 
arms. Rome and Sparta stood for many ages 
armed and free. The Switzers are completely 
armed and quite free. 

Of ancient mercenaries, for example, there 
are the Carthaginians, who were oppressed by 
their mercenary soldiers after the first war with 
the Romans, although the Carthaginians had 
their own citizens for captains. After the death 
of Epaminondas, Philip of Maccilon was made 
captain of their soldiers by the I’hehans, and 
after victory he took aw'ay their liberty. 

Duke I'ilippo being dead, the Milanese en- 
listed Francesco Sforza against the Venetians, 
and he, having overcome the enemy at Cara- 
vaggio, allied himself with them to crush the 
Milanese, his masters. Ilis father, Slorza, hav- 
ing been engaged by Queen Johanna of Naples, 
left her unprotected, so that she was forced to 
throw herself into the arms of the King of Ara- 
gon, in order to save her kingdom. And if the 
Venetians and Florentines formerly extended 
their dominions by these arms, and yet their 
captains did not make themselves princes, but 
have defended them, I reply that the Idorcn- 
tines in this case have been favoured by chance, 
for of the able captains, of whom they miglit 
have stood in fear, some have not conquered, 
some have been opposed, and others have lurned 
their ambitions elsewhere. One who did not 
conquer was Giovanni Acuto,* and since he did 
not conquer his fidelity cannot be proved; but 
every one will acknowledge that, had he con- 
quered, the Florentines would have stood at 
his discretion. Sforza had the Rracccschi al- 
ways against him, so they watched each other. 
Francesco turned his ambition to Lombardy; 
Braccio against the Church and the kingdom 
of Naples. But let us come to that which hap- 
pened a short while ago. The I'lorcn tines ap- 
pointed as their captain Paolo Vitclli, a most 
prudent man, who from a private position had 
risen to the greatest renown. If this man had 
taken Pisa, nobody can deny that it would have 
been proper for the Florentines to keep in with 

“ As Sir John Ilawkwood, the English leader of 
mercenaries, was called by the Italians. 
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him, for if he became the soldier of their ene- 
mies they had no means of resisting, and if they 
held to him they must obey him. The Vene- 
tians, if their achievements are considered, will 
be seen to have acted safely and gloriously so 
long as they sent to war their own men, when 
with armed gentlemen and plebeians they did 
valiantly. This was before they turned to enter- 
prises on land, but when they began to fight on 
land they forsook this virtue and followed the 
custom of Italy. And in the beginning of their 
expansion on land, through not having much 
territory, and because of their great reputation, 
they had not much to fear from their captains; 
but when they expanded, as under Carmignola, 
they had a taste of this mistake; for, having 
found him a most valiant man (they beat the 
Duke of Milan under his leadership), and, on 
the other hand, knowing how lukewarm he 
was in the war, they feared they would no 
longer conejuer under him, and for this reason 
they w'crc not willing, nor were they able, to 
let him go; and so, not to lose again that which 
they had accjuircd thev were compelled, in or- 
der to secure themselves, to murder him. They 
had afterwards lor their captains Hartolomco 
da Bergamo, Roberto da San Severino, the 
Count of Pitigliano, and the like, under wdioin 
they had to dread loss and not gain, as happened 
afterwards at Vaila, where in one battle they 
lost that w'hich in eight hundred years they had 
ac(]uircd with so much trouble. Because from 
such arms conquests come but slowly, long de- 
layed and inconsiderable, but the losses sudden 
and portentous. 

.\nd as with these examples I have reached 
Italy, which has been ruled for many years by 
mercenaries, I wish to discuss them more seri- 
ously, in order that, having seen their rise and 
progress, one may be better prcparetl to counter- 
act them. You must understand that the em- 
pire has recently come to be repudiated in Italy, 
that the Pope has acquired more temporal pow- 
er, and that Italy has been divided up into more 
states, for the reason that many of the great 
cities took up arms against their nobles, who, 
formerly favoured by the emperor, were op- 
pressing them, whilst the Church was favour- 
ing them so as to gain authority in temporal 
power: in many others their citizens liecame 
princes. From this it came to pass that Italy fell 
panly into the hands of the ('hurch and of 
republics, and, the Church consisting of priests 
and the republic of citizens unaccustomed to 
arms, both commenced to enlist toreigners. 

The first who gave renown to this soldiery 


was Alberigo da Conio, a native of the Romag- 
na. From the school of this man sprang, among 
others, Braccio and Sforza, who in their time 
were the arbiters of Italy. After these came all 
the other captains who till now have directed 
the arms of Italy; and the end of all their valour 
has been, that she has been overrun by Charles, 
robbed by Louis, ravaged by Ferdinand, and 
insulted by the Switzers. The principle that has 
guided them has been, first, to lower the credit 
of infantry so that they might increase their 
own. They did this because, subsisting on their 
pay and without territory, they were unable to 
support many soldiers, and a few infantry did 
not give them any authority; so they were led 
to employ cavalry, with a moderate force of 
which they were maintained and honoured; 
and affairs were brought to such a pass that, in 
an army of twenty thousand soldiers, there were 
not to be found two thousand foot soldiers. 
They had, besides this, used every art to lessen 
fatigue and danger to themselves and their sol- 
diers, not killing in the fray, but taking prison- 
ers and liberating without ransom. They did 
not attack towns at night, nor did the garrisons 
of the towns attack encampments at night; they 
did not surround the camp either with stock- 
ade or ditch, nor did they campaign in the win- 
ter. i\ll these things were permitted by their 
military rules, and devised by them to avoid, as 
I have said, both fatigue and dangers; thus they 
have brought Italy to slavery and contempt. 

CHAPTHR XIII 

CONCERNING At XILI.^RIF.S, MIXED SOLDIERY, 
AND one’s own 

At'xiliaries, w^hich are the other useless arm, 
arc employed when a prince is called in with his 
forces to aid and defend, as was done by Pope 
Julius in the most recent times; for he, having, 
in the enterprise against Ferrara, had poor proof 
of his mercenaries, turned to auxiliaries, and 
stipulated with Ferdinand, King of Spain, for 
his assistance with men and arms. These arms 
may be useful and good in themselves, but for 
him who calls them in they are alw’ays disad- 
vantageous; for losing, one is undone, and win- 
ning, one is their captive. 

And although ancient histories may be full 
of examples, I do not wish to leave this recent 
one of Pope Julius II, the peril of which cannot 
fail to be perceiveil; for he, wishing to get Fer- 
rara, threw himself entirely into the hands of 
the foreigner. But his good fortune brought 
alx)ut a third event, so that he did not reap the 
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fruit of his rash choice; because, having his aux- recent examples, but I am unwilling to leave 

iliaries routed at Ravenna, and the Switzers out Hiero, the Syracusan, he being one of those 

having risen and driven out the conquerors 1 have named above. This man, as I have said, 

(against all expectation, both his and others), it made head of the army by the Syracusans, soon 

so came to pass that he did not become prisoner found out that a mercenary soldiery, consiiiut- 

to his enemies, they having fled, nor to his aux- ed like our Italian condoiticri, was of no use; 

iliaries, he having conquered by other arms and it appearing to him that he could neither 

than theirs. keep them nor let them go, he had them all cut 

The Florentines, being entirely without arms, to pieces, and afterwards made war with his 
sent ten thousand I'rcnchmen to take Pisa, own forces and not with aliens, 
whereby they ran more danger than at any other I wish also to recall to memory an instance 
time of their troubles. from the Old Testament applicable to this sub- 

The Emperor of Constantinople, to oppose Ject. David offered himsell to Saul to fight with 
his neighbours, sent ten thousand Turks into (Joliath, the Philistine champion, and, (o gi\e 
Greece, who, on the war being finished, were him courage, Saul armed him with his own 
not willing to quit; this was the beginning of weapons; which David rejected as soon as he 
the servitude of Greece to the inhdei , had them on his back, saying he could make 

Therefore, let him who has no desire to con- no use of them, and that he wishcvl to meet the 

quer make use of these arms, for they are much enemy with his sling and his knile. In conclii- 
more hazardous than mercenaries, because with sion, the arms of others cither fall from your 
them the ruin is ready made; they are all united, back, or they weigh you down, or they bind 
all yield obedience to others; but with merce- you last. 

naries, when they have conquered, more time Charles VII, the father of King T.oiiis XI, 
and better opportunities are needed to injure basing by good lortune and valour liberated 
you; they are not all of one community, they Prance from the English, rccogni/eii the litres 
are found and paid by you, and a third party, sity of being armed with Ioilcs ol his o\\ n, aiul 
which you have made their head, is not able he established in his kingdom ordinances loii 
all at once to assume enough authoritv to in- cerning men-at-arms and inlantry. Afterwards 
jure you. In conclusion, in mercenaries dastardy his son. King Louis, abolished the ini ant r\ and 
is most dangerous; in auxiliaries, valour. The began to enlist the Switzers, which mistake, 
wise prince, thcrclorc, has always avoided these lollowed by others, is, as is now seen, a soiirte 
arms and turned to his own; and has been will- of peril to that kingdom; because, having raised 
ing rather to lose with them than to conquer the reputation of the Swit/crs, he has entirely 
with others, not deeming that a real victory diminished the value of his own arms, lor he 
which is gained with the arms of others. ' has destroyed the infantry altogether; and his 

I shall never hesitate tociief^esare Borgia and men-at-arms he has subordinated to others, lor, 
his actions. This duke entered the Romagna being as they are so aceiistomed to light along 
with auxiliaries, taking there only I'rench sol- with Swit/crs, it docs not appear that they c.m 
diers, and with them he captured Imola and now corujiier without them. Hence it .irisesthat 
Forli; but afterwards, such forces not appear- the Frenth cannot stand against the Switzers, 
ing to him reliable, he turned to mercenaries, and without the Swit/crs they do not come olT 
discerning less danger in them, and enlisted the well against others. The armies of the h'rench 
Orsini and Vitelli; whom presently, on han- have thus become mi scil, partly mercenary ami 
dling and finding them doubtful, unfaithful, partly national, both of which arms together 
and dangerous, he dc.stroyed and turned to his arc much better than mercenaries alone or aiix- 
own men. And the difference between one and iliaries alone, yet much inferior to one's own 
the other of these forces can easily be seen when forces. And this example proves it, for the king- 
one considers the difference there was in the doin of I'rance would be uncomjucrable if the 
reputation of the duke, when he had the 1‘rench, ordinance of Charles had been enlarged or 
when he had the Orsini and Vitelli, and when maintained. 

he relied on his own soldiers, on whose fidelity But the scanty wisdom of man, on entering 
he could always count and lound it ever in- into an affair which looks well at first, cannot 
creasing; he was never esteemed mjyjfi^jmhly discern the poison that is hidden in it, as I have 
than when every one saw that hQ^w|c^^3S^^ said above of hectic fevers. Therefore, il he who 
master of his own forces. ^'{?^^rulcs i principality cannot recognize evils until 

I was not intending to go Italian and^^^^ey are upon him, he is not truly wise; and 
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this insight is given to few. And if the first dis- 
aster to the Roman Empire should be exam- 
ined, it will be found to have commenced only 
with the enlisting of the Goths; because from 
that time the vigour of the Roman iMnpire be- 
gan to decline, and all that valour which had 
raised it passed away to others. 

I conclude, therefore, that no principality is 
secure without having its own forces; on the 
contrary, it is entirely dependent on good for- 
tune, not having the valour which in adversity 
would defend it. And it has always been the 
opinion and judgment of wise men that noth- 
ing can be so uncertain or unstable as fame or 
power not founded on its own strength. And 
one’s own forces are those which are composed 
either of subjects, citizens, or dependants; all 
others arc mercenaries or auxiliaries. And the 
way to make ready one’s own forces will be 
easily found if the rules suggested by me shall 
be reflected upon, and if one will consider how 
Philip, the father of Alexamler the (Jreat, and 
many republics and princes base armed and or- 
ganized themselves, to which rules I entirely 
commit myself. 

CHAPTER XIV 

THAT WHICH CONCl.RNS A PRINCE ON THE 
SUE J ECT OF THE ART OF WAR 

A ought to has enootheraim or thought, 

nor select an\ thing else for his stiuh, than war 
and its rules and discipline; for this is the sole 
art that belongs to him who rules, and it is of 
such foue that it not only upholds tho>e who 
arc horn princes, but it often enables men to 
rise from a private station to that rank. And, 
on the contrary, it is seen that when princes 
have thought more of ease than of arms they 
base lost their slates. Aiul the first cause ol your 
losing it is to neglect this art; and what enables 
you to acejuire a state is to be mister ol the art. 
Fi.uiccsco Sforza, through being martial, trom 
a private person became Duke ol Milan; and 
the sons, through asoiding the haidships aiul 
troubles of arms, I ronulukes became pri\ ale per- 
sons. For among other evils which being un- 
armed brings you, it causes you to be despised, 
and this isoneof those ignominiesagainst which 
a prince ought to gu.ird himself, as is shown 
later on. Hccause there is nothing pro()ortionatc 
between the armed and the unarmed; and it is 
not reasonable that he who is armed should 
yiehl obcilicncc w'illingly to him who is un- 
armed, or that the unarmed man should be se- 
cure among armed servants. Because, there be- 


ing in the one disdain and in the other suspi- 
cion, it is not possible for them to work well to- 
gether. And therefore a prince who does not 
understand the art of war, over and above the 
other misfortunes already mentioned, cannot 
be respected by his soldiers, nor can he rely on 
them. 1 le ought never, therefore, to have out of 
his thoughts this subject of war, and in peace 
he should addict himself more to its exercise 
than in war; this he can do in two ways, the one 
by action, the other by study. 

As regards action, he ought above all things 
to keep his men well organized and drilled, to 
follow incessantly the chase, by which he accus- 
toms his body to hanlships, and learns some- 
thing of the nature of localities,and gets to find 
out how the mountains rise, how the valleys 
open out, how the plains lie, and to understand 
the nature of risers and marshes, anil in all this 
to take the greatest care. Which knowledge is 
useful in two ways. Firstly, he learns to know his 
country, and is belter able to undertake its de- 
fence; afterwards, by means of the knowledge 
and observation of that locality, he understands 
with case any other which it may be necessary 
lor him to study hereafter; because the hills, 
valleys, and plains, and risers and marshes that 
are, tor instance, in Tuscany, have a certain re* 
semblance to those of other countries, so that 
with a knowledge of the aspect of one country 
one .an easily arrive at a knowledge of others. 
And the prince that lacks this skill lacks the es- 
sential winch it IS desirable that a captain should 
possess, tor it teaches him to surprise his ene- 
my, to select quarters, to lead armies, to array 
the battle, to besiege towns to advantage. 

P’i:lopocmcn,ri’nce of theAchaeans.among 
other praises which writers base bestowed on 
him. is commended because in lime of peace he 
neser had anjth’ng in his mind but the rules of 
war: and when he was in the country with 
friends, he often stopped and reasoned with 
them: “If the enemy should be upon that hill, 
and we should find ourseKes here with our 
army, with whor: would be the adsantage^ 
How should one best ad\ance to meet him, 
keeping the ranks? If we should wish to re- 
ire'at, how ought we to set about it? If they 
should retreat, how ought we to pursue?” And 
he .ould set lorih to them, as he went, all the 
chances that could bctall an army; he would 
listen to their opinion and stale his, confirming 
it with reasons, so that by these continual dis- 
cussions there could never arise, in time of war, 
any unexpected circumstances that he could not 
deal with. 
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But to exercise the intellect the prince should 
read histories, and study there the actions of il> 
lustrious men, to see how they have borne them- 
selves in war, to examine the causes of their vic- 
tories and defeat, so as to avoid the latter and 
imitate the former; and above all do as an illus- 
trious man did, who took as an exemplar one 
who had been praised and famous before him, 
and whose achievements and deeds he always 
kept in his mind, as it is said Alexander the 
Great imitated Achilles, Caesar Alexander, Sci- 
pio Cyrus. And whoever reads the life of Cyrus, 
written by Xenophon, will recognize afterwards 
in the life of Scipio how that imitation was his 
glory, and how in chastity, affability, humanity, 
and liberality Scipio conformed to those things 
which have been written of Cyrus by Xeno- 
phon. A wise prince ought to observe some such 
rules, and never in peaceful times stand idle, 
but increase his resources with industry in such 
a way that they may be available to him in ad- 
versity, so that if fortune changes it may find 
him prepared to resist her blows. 

CHAPTER XV 

CONCERNING THINGS FOR WHICH MEN, AND 
ESPECIALLY PRINCES, ARE PRAISED OR 
BLAMED 

It remains now to see what ought to be the 
rules of conduct for a prince towards subject 
and friends. And as I know that many have 
written on this point, I expect I shall be con- 
sidered presumptuous in mentioning it again,, 
especially as in discussing it I sliall depart from 
the methods of other people. But, it being my 
intention to write a thing which shall be use- 
ful to him who apprehends it, it appears to me 
more appropriate to follow up the real truth of 
a matter than the imagination of it; for many 
have pictured republicsand principalities which 
in fact have never been known or seen, because 
how one lives is so far distant from how one 
ought to live, that he who neglects what is done 
for what ought to be done, sooner effects his 
ruin than his preservation; for a man who wish- 
es to act entirely up to his professions of virtue 
soon meets with what destroys him among so 
much that is evil. 

Hence it is necessary for a prince wishing to 
hold his own to know how to do wrong, and to 
make use of it or not according to necessity. 
Therefore, putting on one side imaginary things 
concerning a prince, and discussing those which 
are real, 1 say that all men when they are spoken 


of, and chiefly princes for being more highly 
placed, are remarkable for some of those quali- 
ties which bring them either blame or praise; 
and thus it is that one is reputed liberal, another 
miserly, using a Tuscan term (because an ava- 
ricious person in our language is still he who 
desires to possess by robbery, whilst we call one 
miserly who deprives himself too much of the 
use of his own); one is reputed generous, one 
rapacious; one cruel, one compassionate; one 
faithless, another faithful; one effeminate and 
cowardly, another bold and brave; one affable, 
another haughty; one lascivious, another chaste; 
one sincere, another cunning; one hard, an- 
other easy; one grave, another frivolous; one re- 
ligious, another unbelieving, and the like. And 
I know that every one will confess that it w'ould 
be most praiseworthy in a prince to exhibit all 
the above qualities that are considered good; 
but because they can neither be entirely pos- 
sessed nor observed, for human conditions do 
not permit it, it is necessary for him to be suf- 
ficiently prudent that he may know how to 
avoid the reproach of those vices which would 
lose him his state; and also to keep himself, if 
it be possible, from those which would not lose 
him it; but this not being possible, he may with 
less hesitation abandon himself to them. And 
again, he need not make himself uneasy at in- 
curring a reproachforthose vices without which 
the state can only be saved with difficulty, for if 
everything is considered carefully, it will be 
found that something which looks like virtue, 
if followed, would be his ruin; whilst some- 
thing else, which looks like vice, yet followed 
brings him security and prosperity. 

CHAPTER XVI 

CONCERNING LIBERALITY AND MEANNESS 

Commencing then with the first of the above- 
named characteristics, T say that it would be 
well to be reputed liberal. Nevertheless, liberal- 
ity exercised in a way that does not bring you 
the reputation for it, injures you; for if one ex- 
ercises it honestly and as it should l)e exercised, 
it may not become known, and you will not 
avoid the reproach of its opposite. Therefore, 
any one wishing to maintain among men the 
name of liberal is obliged to avoid no attribute 
of magnificence; so that a prince thus inclined 
will consume in such acts all his property, and 
will be compelled in the end, if he wish to 
maintain the name of liberal, to unduly weigh 
down his people, and tax them, and do every- 
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thing he can to get money. This will soon make 
him odious to his subjects, and becoming poor 
he will be little valued by any one; thus, with 
his liberality, having oflended many and re- 
warded few, he is affected by the very first 
trouble and imperilled by whatever may be the 
first danger; recognizing this himself, and wish- 
ing to draw back from it, he runs at once into 
the reproach of being miserly. 

Therefore, a prince, not being able to exer- 
cise this virtue of liberality in such a way that 
it is recognized, except to his cost, if he is wise 
he ought not to fear the reputation of being 
mean, for in time he will come to be more con- 
sidered than if liberal, seeing that with hisccon- 
omy his revenues are enough, that he can de- 
fend himself against all attacks, and is able to 
engage in enterprises without burdening his 
people; thus it comes to })ass that he exercises 
liberality towards all from whom he does not 
take, who are numberless, and meanness to- 
wards those to w’hom he does not give, who 
are tew. 

VVe have not seen great things done in our 
time except by tho**** who have been considered 
mean; the rest have failed. Pope )ulius the 
Second was assisted in reaching the papacy by 
a reputation for liberality, )ct he did not stme 
afterwards to keep it up, when he made war on 
the King of Prance; and he made many wars 
without imposing any extraordinary tax on his 
subjects, for he supplied his additional expenses 
out ol his long ihriltiness. The prcsenl King of 
Spain would not have undertaken or conquered 
in so many enterprises if he had been reputed 
liberal. A prince, therefore, provided that he 
has not to rob his subjects, that he can defend 
himself, that he does not become poor and ab- 
ject, that he is not forced to become rapacious, 
ought to hold of little account a reputation for 
being mean, for it is one of those vices which 
will enable him to go\crn. 

And if any one should say: Caesar obtained 
empire by liberality, and many others have 
reached the highest positions by having been 
liberal, and by being considered so, I answer: 
Father you are a prince in lact, or in a way to 
become one. In the first case this literal ity is 
dangerous, in the secoiul it is very necessary to be 
considered liberal; and (“Caesar was one of those 
who wished to become pre-eminent in Rome; 
but if he had survived after becoming so, and had 
not moderated his expenses, he would have de- 
stroyed his government. And if any one should 
reply: Many have been 'jirinces, and have done 
great things with armies, who have been con- 
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sidered very liberal, I reply: Either a prince 
spends that which is his own or his subjects’ or 
else that of others. In the first case he ought to 
be sparing, in the second he ought not to neglect 
any opportunity for liberality. And to the prince 
who goes forth with his army, supporting it by 
pillage, sack, and extortion, handling that which 
belongs to others, this liberality is necessary, 
otherwise he would not be followed by soldiers. 
And of that which is neither yours nor your 
subjects’ you can be a ready giver, as were Cy- 
rus, Caesar, and Alexander; because it does not 
take away your reputation if you squander that 
of others, but adds to it; it is only squandering 
your own that injures you. 

And there is nothing wastes so rapidly as liber- 
ality, for even whilst you exercise it you lose 
the pow'cr to do so, and so become either poor 
or despised, or else, in avoiding poverty, rapa- 
cious and hated. And a prince should guard him- 
self, above all things, against beingdespisedand 
hated; and liberality leads you to both. There- 
fore it is wiser to have a reputation for mean- 
ness which brings reproach without hatred, than 
to he compelled through seeking a reputation 
for liberality to incur a name for rapacity which 
begets reproach with hatred. 

CHAPTER XVII 

CONCERNING CRUELTY AND CLEMENCY, AND 
WHETHER IT IS BEITER TO BE LOVED THAN 
FEARED 

Coming now to the other qualities mentioned 
above, I say that every prince ought to desire to 
be considered clement and not cruel. Neverthe- 
less he ought to take care not to misuse this 
clemency. Cesare Borgia was considered cruel; 
notwithstanding, his cruelty reconcileil the Ro- 
magna, unified it, and restored it to peace and 
loyalty. And if this be rightly considered, he 
w'ill be seen to have been much more merciful 
than the Florentine people, who, to a\oid a 
reputation tor cruelty, [)crmittcd Pistoia to be 
destroyed. Therefore a prince, so long as he 
keeps his subjects united and loyal, ought not 
to mind the reproach of cruelty; because with 
a few examples he will l^e more mcrcilul than 
those who, through too much mercy, allow dis- 
orders to arise, irom which follow murders or 
robberies: for these are wont to injure the whole 
people, whilst those executions which originate 
with a prince offend the individual only. 

And of all princes, it is impossible tor the 
new prince to avoid the imputation of cruelty, 
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owing to new states being full of dangers. 
Hence Virgil, through the mouth of Dido, ex- 
cuses the inhumanity of her reign owing to its 
being new, saying: 

Res dura, ct regui nci itas me talia cogunt 
Mo/in, ct late fines custode tueri} 

Nevertheless he ought to be slow to believe and 
to act, nor should he himself show fear, but 
proceed in a temperate manner with prudence 
and humanity, so that too much confidence may 
not make him incautious and too much distrust 
render him intolerable. 

Upon this a tjuestion arises: whether it be 
better to be loved than feared or fcaretl than 
loved? It may be answered that one should wish 
to be both, but, because it is clitTiculr to unite 
them in one person, it is much safer to be feared 
than loved, when, of the two, either must be 
dispensed with. Because this is to be asserted 
in general of men, that they are ungrateful, 
fickle, false, cowardly, covetous, and as long as 
you succeed they are yours entirely: they will 
offer you their blood, property, life, and chil- 
dren, as is sail! above, when the need is tar dis- 
tant: but when it approaches they turn against 
you. And that prince who, relying entirely on 
their promises, has ncglecteil other precautions, 
is ruined; because friendships that arc obtained 
by payments, and not by greatness or nobility 
of mind, may indeed be earned, but they are 
not secured, and in time of need cannot be re- 
lied upon: and men have less scruple in offend- 
ing one who is beloved than one who is feared, 
for lo\c is preser\cd by the link of obligation' 
which, owing to the baseness of men, is broken 
at every opportunity for their advantage; but 
fear preserves you by a dread of punishment 
which never fails. 

Nevertheless a prince ought to inspire fear 
in such a way that, if he does not win love, he 
avoids hatred; because he can endure very well 
being feared whilst he is not hated, which will 
always be as long as he abstains from the prop- 
erty of his citizens and subjects and from their 
women. But when it isneccssary for him to pro- 
ceed against the life of someone, he must do it 
on proper Justification and for manifest cause, 
but above all things he must keep his hands off 
the property of others, because men more <|uick- 
ly forget the death of their father than the loss 

' . . . against my will, my fate, 

throne unsettled, and an infant state, 

Bid me defend my realms with all my pow’rs. 
And guard with these severities my shores. 


of their patrimony. Besides, pretexts for taking 
away the property arc never wanting; for he 
who has once begun to live by robbery will al- 
ways find pretexts for seizing what belongs to 
othcis; but reasons for taking life, on the con- 
trary, are more difficult to find and sooner lapse. 
But when a prince is with his army, and has 
under control a multitude of soldiers, then ii is 
quite necessary for him to disregard the repu- 
tation of cruelty, for without it he would never 
hold his army united or dis[X)sed to its duties. 

Among the woiulerful deeds of Hannibal 
this one is enumerated; that having led an 
enormous army, composed of many various 
races of men, to fight in foreign lands, no dis- 
sensions arose either among them or against the 
prince, whether in his bad or in his good for- 
tune. This arose from nothing else than his in- 
human cruelty, which, with his boundless val- 
our, made him revered and terrible in the sight 
of his soldiers, but without that cruelty, his 
other virtues were not sulficient to produce this 
cfTcct. And shortsighted writers ailmirc his 
deetls from one point of view ami from another 
condemn the principal cause of them. 'That it is 
true his other virtues would not ha\ e been siilli- 
cienl for him may be pro\ed b) the case of 
Scipio, that most excellent man, not only of his 
own times but within the mciiKuy ol mm, 
against whom, nevertheless, his arnn rebelled 
in Spain; this arose from nothing Imt his too 
great forbearance, wdiieh gave his soldiers more 
licence than is consistent with military dis- 
cipline. For this he wxas upbraided in the Semite 
by b'abius Maximus, and called the corriqxer 
of the Roman soldiery. The Locrians were laid 
waste by a legate of Scijiio, yet they were not 
avenged by him, nor was the insolence of the 
legate punishetl, owing entirely to his easy 
nature. Insomuch that someone in the Senate, 
wishing to excuse him, said there were many 
men who knew much better how not to err 
than to correct the errors of others. 'I'his ilis- 
position, if he had been continued in the com- 
mand, would have destroyed in time the fame 
and glory of Scipio; but, he being under the 
control of the Senate, this injurious character- 
istic not only concealed itself, but contributed 
to his glory. 

Returning to the question of being feared or 
loved, I crime to theconclusion that, men loving 
according to their own will and fearing accord 
ing to that of the prince, a wise prince should 
establish himself on that which is in his own 
control and not in that of others; he must en- 
deavour only to avoid hatred, as is noted. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

CONCERNING THE WAY IN WHICH PRINCES 
SHOULD KEEP FAITH 

Every one admits how praiseworthy it is in a 
prince to keep iaith, and to live with integrity 
and not with craft. Nevertheless our cxj)ericnce 
has been that those princes who have done 
great things have held good faith ot little ac- 
count, and have known how to circumvent the 
inlcllcct of men by craft, and in the end have 
o\ercome those who have relied on their word. 
You must know there are two ways of contest- 
ing, the one by the law, the other by force; the 
first method is proj^er to men, the second to 
beasts; but because the first is frequently not 
sulficient, it is necessary to have recourse to the 
second. Therefore it is necessary for a prince 
to understand how to avail himself of the beast 
and the man. 'Ehis has been figuratively taught 
to pi inces by ancient writers, who describe how 
Achilles and many other princes ol old were 
given to the Oniaur C'hiron to nurse, who 
brought them up in hisdiscipline; which means 
solelv that, as ihev ' id for a teacher one who 
was hall beast and half man, so it is necessary 
ior a prince to know how to make use ol both 
natuies, and that one without the other is not 
durable. A prince, therefore, being compelled 
know ingly to adopt the beast, ought to chwise 
the lo\ and the lion; U cause the lion cannot 
(It lend himself against snares and the tox can- 
not deiend himscll against wolves. 'I hcrelore, 
It IS necessary to be a tox to discover the snares 
and a bon to terrify the wolves. Those who 
lely simply on the lion tlo not understand what 
they are about. 'I'herelorc a wise lord cannot, 
nor ought he t(i, keep lailh when such observ- 
aiiLC may be turned against him, and when the 
reasons that caused him to pledge it exist no 
longer, li men were entirely good this precept 
Would not hold, but because the\ are bad, and 
will not kceji faith with you, you too arc not 
bound to observe it with them. Nor will there 
ever be wanting to a prince legitimate reasons 
to excuse this nonobservance. Of this endless 
modern examples could be given, showing how 
many treatiesand engagements have been made 
void anti ol no elTect ill rough the tailhlessness 
ol princes; and he who has known best how to 
cm[)loy the I ox has succeeded best. 

Hut it is necessary to know well how to dis- 
guise this characteristic, and to be a great pre- 
tender and dissembler; and men are so simple, 
and so subject to present necessities, that he 
who seeks to deceive will always find someone 
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who will allow himself to be deceived. One re- 
cent example I cannot pass over in silence. 
Alexander VI did nothing else but deceive men, 
nor ever thought of doing otherwise, and he al- 
w^ays found victims; for there never was a man 
who had greater power in asserting, or who 
with greater oaths would affirm a thing, yet 
would observe it less; nevertheless his deceits 
always succeeded according to his wishes, be- 
cause he well understood this side of mankind. 

I'hcrefore it is unnecessary for a prince to 
have all the good qualities I have enumerated, 
but it is very necessary to appear to have them. 
And I shall dare to say this also, that to have 
them and always to observe them is injurious, 
and that to appear to have them is useful; to 
appear merciful, faithful, humane, religious, 
upright, and to be so, but with a mind so framed 
that should you require not to be so, you may 
be able and know how to change to the op- 
posite. 

And you have to understand this, that a 
prince, especially a new one, cannot observe all 
those things for which men arc esteemed, be- 
ing olicn lorccd, in order to maintain the state, 
to act contrary to faith, friendship, humanity, 
and religion. 'J'hcrcfore it is necessary for him 
to have a mind read) to turn itself accordinglv 
as tlic winds and variations of fortune force it, 
yet, as I have said above, not to diverge Horn 
the good il he can avoid doing so, but, il corn- 
pelicd, then to know how to set alxjut it. 

For this reason a prince ought to take care 
that he never lets anything slip from his lips 
that is not replete with the above-named five 
qualities, that he may appear to him who sees 
and hears him altogether merciful, faithful, hu- 
mane, upright, and religious. There is nothing 
more necessary to ajipear to have than this last 
quality, inasmuch as men ludge generallv more 
by the eye than by the hand, because il belongs 
to everybody to sec you, to lew to come in touch 
with you. Every one secs what vou appear lobe, 
few really know what vou are. and those lew 
dare not oppose themselves to the opinion ol 
the many, who have the majesty ol the stale to 
defend them; and in the actions oi all men, .md 
especially ol princes, which it is not prudent to 
challenge, one judges by the result. 

For that reason, let a prince have the credit 
oi conquering and holding his state, the means 
will alwavs be considered honest, and he will 
be praised bv cverv bodv ; because the v ulgar are 
always taken b) what a thing seems to be and 
by what comes of il; and in the world there arc 
only the vulgar, for the few find a place there 
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only when the many have no ground to rest on. 

(3nc prince ' of the present time, whom it is 
not well to name, never preaches anything else 
but peace and good faith, and to both he is most 
hostile, and either, if he had kept it, would have 
deprived him of reputation and kingdom many 
a time. 

CHAPTER XIX 

THAT ONE SHOULD A\’OID BEING DESPISED 
AND HATED 

Now, concerning the characteristics of which 
mention is made above, I have spoken of the 
more important ones, the others I wish to dis- 
cuss briefly under this generality, that the prince 
must consider, as has been in part said before, 
how to avoid those things which will make him 
hated or contemptible; and as often as he shall 
have succeeded he will have fulfilled his part, 
and he need not fear any danger in other re- 
proaches. 

It makes him hated above all things, as I 
have said, to be rapacious, and to be a violator 
of the projxirty and women of his subjects, from 
both of which he must abstain. And when 
neither their property nor honour is touched, 
the majority of men live content, and he has 
only to contend with the ambition of a few, 
whom he can curb with ease in many ways. 

It makes him contemptible to be considered 
fickle, frivolous, cfTeminate, mean-spirited, irres- 
olute, from all of which a prince should guard 
himself as from a rock; and he should endeav- 
our to show in his actions greatness, courage,' 
gravity, and fortitude; and in his pri\ate deal- 
ings with his subjects let him show that his 
judgments are irrevocable, and maintain him- 
self in such reputation that no one can hope 
either to deceive him or to get round him. 

That prince is highly esteemed who conveys 
this impression of himself, and he who is highly 
esteemed is not easily conspired against; for, 
provided it is well known that he is an excel- 
lent man and revered by his people, he can only 
be attacked with difficulty. For this reason a 
prince ought to have two fears, one from with- 
in, on account of his subjects, the other from 
without, on account of external powers. From 
the latter he is defended by being well armed 
and having good allies, and if he is well armed 
he will have good friends, and affairs will al- 
ways remain quiet within when they are quiet 
without, unless they should have been already 
disturbed by conspiracy; and even should affairs 

' Maximilian I, Holy Roman Emperor. 


outside be disturbed, if he has carried out his 
preparations and has lived as I have said, as 
long as he does not despair, he will resist every 
attack, as 1 said Nabis the Spartan did. 

But concerning his subjects, when affairs out- 
side are disturbed he has only to fear that they 
will conspire secretly, from which a prince can 
easily secure himself by avoiding being hated 
and despised, and by keeping the people satis- 
fied with him, which it is most necessary for 
him to accomplish, as I said above at length. 
And one of the most efficacious remedies that 
a prince can have against conspiracies is not to 
be hated and despised by the people, for he who 
conspires against a prince always expects to 
please them by his removal; but when the con- 
spirator can only look forward to offending 
them, he will not have the courage to take such 
a course, for the difficulties that confront a con- 
spirator are infinite. And as experience shows, 
many have been the conspiracies, but few have 
been succcsslul; because he who conspires can- 
not act alone, nor can he take a companion ex- 
cept from those whom he believes to be mal- 
contents, and as scxui as you have opened your 
mind to a malcontent you have given him the 
material with which to content himself, for by 
denouncing you he can look for every advan- 
tage; so that, seeing the gain from this course to 
be assured, and seeing the other to be doubt- 
ful and full of dangers, he must be a very rare 
friend, or a thoroughly obstinate ^enemy of the 
prince, to keep faith with you. 

And, to reduce the matter into a small com- 
pass, 1 say that, on the side of the conspirator, 
there is nothing but fear, jealousy, prospect of 
punishment to terrify him; but on the side of 
the prince there is the majesty of the principal- 
ity, the laws, the protection of friends and the 
state to defend him; so that, adding to all these 
things the popular goodwill, it is impossible that 
any one should be so rash as to conspire. For 
whereas in general the consjiirator has to lear 
before the execution of his plot, in this case he 
has also to fear the sc(]ucl to the crime; because 
on account of it he has the people for an en- 
emy, and thus cannot ho[:)e for any escape. 

Endless examples could be given on this sub- 
ject, but I will be content with one, brought to 
pass within the memory of our fathers. Messer 
Annibale lientivoglio, who was prince in Bo- 
logna (grandfather of the present Annibale), 
having licen murdered by the Canneschi, who 
had conspired against him, not one of his fam- 
ily survived but Messer Giovanni, who was in 
childhood: immediately after his assassination 
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the people rose and murdered all the Cannes- 
chi. This sprung from the popular goodwill 
which the houseof Bentivoglio enjoyed in those 
days in Bologna; which was so great that, al- 
though none remained there after the death of 
Annibale who were able to rule the state, the 
Bolognese, having information that there was 
one of the Bentivoglio family in IHorencc, who 
up to that time had been considered the son of 
a blacksmith, sent to Florence for him and gave 
him the government of their city, and it was 
ruled by him until Messer (liovanni came in 
due course to the government. 

For this reason I consitlcr that a prince ought 
to reckon conspiracies of little account when 
his people hold him in esteem; but when it is 
hostile to him, and bears hatred towards him, 
he ought to fear everything and everybody. 
And well-ordered states and wise princes have 
taken every care not to drive the nobles to des- 
peration, and to keep the people satisfied and 
contented, for this is one of the most important 
objects a prince can have. 

Among the best ordered and governed king- 
doms of our tim r. r.,ince,and in it arc found 
many good institutions on which depend the 
liberty and security of the king; ol these the 
first is the parliament ami its authority, be- 
cause he who founded the kingdom, knowing 
the ambition of the nobility and their boldness, 
considered that a bit in their mouths would be 
necessary to hold them in; and, on the other 
side, knowing the hatred of the people, found- 
ed in fear, against the nobles, he wished to pro- 
tect them, yet he was not anxious lor this to 
be the particular care of the king; therefore, to 
lake away the reproach which he would be 
liable to [rom the nobles for tavouring the peo- 
ple, and from the people for tavouring the 
nobles, he set up an arbiter, who should be one 
who could beat down the great and iavour the 
lesser without reproach to the king. Neither 
could you have a better or a more prudent ar- 
rangement, or a greater source ol security to 
the king and kingdom. From this one can 
draw another im^xirtant conclusion, that princes 
ought to leave alTairs of reproach to the man- 
ilgcment of others, and keep those ot grace in 
their own hands. And further, I consiiler that 
a prince ought to cherish the nobles, but not so 
as to make himself hated by the people. 

It may appear, perhaps, to some who have 
examined the lives and deaths of the Roman 
emperors that many of them would be an ex- 
ample contrary to my opinion, seeing that some 
of them lived nobly and showed great qualities 


of soul, nevertheless they have lost their empire 
or have been killed by subjects who have con- 
spired against them. Wishing, therefore, to an- 
swer these objections,! will recall the characters 
of some of the emperors, and will show that the 
causes of their ruin were not different to those 
alleged by me; at the same time I will only sub- 
mit for consideration those things that are note- 
worthy to him who studies the affairs of those 
times. 

It seems to me sufficient to take all those em- 
perors who succeeded to the empire from Mar- 
cus the philosopher down to Maximinus; they 
were Marcus and his son Cornmodus, Per- 
tinax, Julian, Severus and his son Antoninus 
Caracalla, Macrinus, Heliogabalus, Alexander, 
and Maximinus. 

'rhere is first to note that, whereas in other 
principalities the ambition of the nobles and 
the insolence of the people only have to be con- 
tended with, the Roman emperors had a third 
difficulty in having to put up with the cruelty 
and avarice of their soldiers, a matter so beset 
with difficulties that it was the ruin of many; 
for it was a hard thing to gi\c satisfaction both 
to soldiers and people; because the people loved 
pence, and for this reason they lo\cd the un- 
aspiring prince, whilst the soldiers loved the 
warlike prince who was bold, cruel, and ra- 
pacious, which qualities they were quite will- 
ing he should exercise upon the people, so that 
they could get double pay and give vent to their 
greed and cruelty. Hence it arose that those 
emperors were always overthrown who, either 
by birth or training, had no great authority, 
and most of the”'', especially those who came 
new to the princi]> iliiy, recognizing the diffi- 
culty of these two opposing humours, were in- 
clined to give satisfaction to the soldiers, caring 
little about injuring the people. Which course 
was necessary, because, as princes cannot help 
being hated by someone, they ought, in the 
first place, to avoid being hatctl by every one, 
and when they cannot compass this, they ought 
to endeavour with the utmost diligence toavoid 
the hatred of the most powerful. Therefore, 
those emperors who through inexj>eriencc had 
need ol special favour adhered more readily to 
th. soldiers than to the people; a course which 
turned out advantageous to them or not, ac- 
cordingly as the prince knew how to maintain 
authority over them. 

From these causes it arose that Marcus, 
I Aurelius], Pertinax, and Alexander, being all 
men of modest life, lovers of justice, enemies 
to cruelty, humane, and benignant, came to a 
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sad end except Marcus; he alone lived and died 
honoured, because he had succeeded to the 
throne by hereditary title, and owed nothing 
either to the soldiers or the people; and after- 
wards, being possessed of many virtues which 
made him respected, he always kept both orders 
in their places whilst he lived, and was neither 
hated nor despised. 

But Pertinax was created emperor against the 
wishes of the soldiers, who, being accustomed 
to live licentiously under Commodus, could not 
endure the honest lite to which Pertinax wished 
to reduce them; thus, ha\ing given cause for 
hatred, to which hatred there was added con- 
tempt for his old age, he was o\crthrown at the 
\ery beginning of his administration. And here 
it should be noted that hatred is acquired as 
much by good works as by bad ones, therefore, 
as 1 said before, a prince wishing to keep his 
state is very often forced to do c^il; tor when 
that body is corrupt whom you think you have 
need of to maintain yoursell — it may be either 
the people or the soldiers or the nobles — you 
ha\e to submit to its humours and to gratify 
them, and then good works will do you harm. 

But let us come to Alexander, who was a 
man of such great goodness, that among the 
other praises which are accorded him is this, 
that in the toiirteen years he held the empire 
no one was c\er put to death by him unjudged; 
nevertheless, being considered ellcminaie and 
a man who allowed liimself to be governed by 
his mother, he became despised, the army con- 
spired against him, and murdered him. 

Turning now to the opposite characters of 
Commodus, Scserus, Antoninus Caracalla, and 
Maximinus, you will find them all cruel and 
rapacious — men who, to satisfy their soldiers, 
did not hesitate to commit every kind of iniq- 
uity against the people; and all, except Sever us, 
came to a bad end; but in Severus there was so 
much valour that, keeping the soldiers friendly, 
although the people were o})presscd by him, he 
reigned successfully; for his valour made him 
so much admired in the sight of thcsoldiersand 
people that the latter were kept in a way aston- 
ished and av^'cd and the former respectful and 
satisfied. And because the actions of this man, 
as a new prince, were great, I wish to show 
briefly that he knew well how to counterfeit the 
fox and the lion, which natures, as I said above, 
it is necessary for a prince to imitate. 

Knowing the sloth of the Kmperor Julian, he 
persuaded the army in Sclavonia, of which he 
was captain, that it would be right to go to 
Rome and avenge the death of Pertinax, who 


had been killed by the praetorian soldiers; and 
under this pretext, without appearing to aspire 
to the throne, he moved the army on Rome, 
and reached Italy before it was known that he 
had started. On his arrival at Rome, the Sen- 
ate, through fear, elected him emperor anti 
killed Julian. Alter this there remained lor Se- 
verus, who wished to make himself master of 
the whole empire, two difficulties; one in Asia, 
where Niger, head of the Asiatic army, had 
caused himself to be proclaimed emperor; the 
other in the west where Albiniis was, who also 
aspired to the throne. And as he considered it 
dangerous to declare himself hostile to both, 
he decideil to attack Niger and to dcccixe Al- 
binus. To the latter he wrote that, being elected 
emperor by the Senate, he was willing to share 
that dignity with him and sent him the title of 
Caesar; and, moreover, that the Senate had 
made Albmus his colleague; \\ hich things were 
accepted by Albmus as true. But alter Sescrus 
had conquered and killed Niger, and settled 
oriental allairs, he returned to Isome and com- 
plained to the Senate that Alhimis, little recog- 
nizing the benefits that he hail iclciwiI from 
him, had by treachery sought to minder him, 
and ior this ingratitude he was coinfielletl to 
punish him. Aftei wards he sought him out in 
France,and tooklrom him his go\ernment and 
life. He who wall, therefore, carefully examine 
the actions of this man w ill liiul luma most \al- 
iant lion and a most cunning lom he will find 
him leared and respected In e\ei\ one, and not 
hated by the army; and it need not he w'on- 
dered at that he, a new' man, w as able to hold the 
empire so well, heiaiisc his supreme renown 
aUvays protected him from that hatred which 
the peo[)le might ha\e conceived against him 
for liis violence. 

But his son Antoninus was a most eminent 
man, and had very e.xcellent (jiialitics, w'hich 
made him admirable m the sight of the j)eo})le 
and acceptable to the soldiers, tor he was a wxir 
like man, most enduring ol latigue, a clespiser 
of all delicate Icxid and other luxuries, which 
caused him to be beloved b} the armies. Never- 
theless, his ferocity and cruelties were so great 
and so unlieard of that, after endless single 
murders, he killed a large number of the peo- 
ple of Rome anil all those of Alcxandri.i. I le 
became hated by the whole world, and also 
feared by tliosc he had around him, to such an 
extent that he was murdered in the midst of 
his army by a centurion. i\nd here it must be 
notCil that such-like deaths, which arc deliber- 
ately inflicted with a resolved and desi)erale 
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courage, cannot be avoided by princes, because 
any one who docs not fear to die can inflict 
them; but a prince may fear them the less be- 
cause they arc very rare; he has only to be care- 
ful not to do any grave injury to those whom 
he employs or has around him in the sersice 
of the state. Antoninus had not taken this care, 
but had contumcliously killed a brother ol that 
centurion, whom also he daily threatened, yet 
retained m his bo<lyguard; which, as it turned 
out, was a rash thing to do, and proved the em- 
peror’s rum 

Rut let us come to Com modus, to whom it 
should have been very easy to hold the empire, 
for, being the son of Marcus, he had inherited 
It, and he had onl) to follow in the footsteps ol 
his father to please his peo[)lc anil '‘oldicrs; but, 
being b) nature cruel and brutal, he gave him- 
self up to amusing the soldiers and corrupting 
them, so that he might indulge his rapacity up- 
on the peoj le, on the other hand, not maintain- 
ing his cligmtx , olt( n desi ending to the thcatic 
to compete vv ith gladiators, and doing other vile 
things, little worths ol the imperial maiestv,hc 
fell into contempt thi ‘soldiers, and being 
hated b> one party and despised In the other, 
he was consjnred ig imst and killed. 

It remains to discuss the iharacter of Nfaxi- 
minus. lie was a verv w.irlikc man, and the 
armies, being disgusted w ith the c fit minacv of 
\le\uider, of whom I hue .iln ulv spoken, 
killed him and elected Maximinus to the 
throne. This he did not possess lor long, for 
two things mule him h.itcd and desjnsed, the 
one, his ha’ ing kept sheip in Ihr.ict, which 
brought him into contempt (it bung vvcll 
known to all, ami lonsulcied a great indignity 
bv everv one ), and the other, his h u mg at the 
accession to his dominions deferred going to 
Rome and taking possession of the imperial 
scat; he had .ilso g lined a reputation for the ut- 
most ferocity b\ having, through his prefects 
m Rome and else w hi re m the cm|iire, jiractiscd 
m my cruelties, so that the vvliole world was 
moved to anger at the meanness of his birth 
and to fear at his b.iib.iiitv. I'lrst Africa re- 
lic lied, then the Sen.ite with all the people of 
Rome, and ill Italy conspired agaiii'-t him, to 
which ma> be added his own armv : this latter, 
besieging Ac|uileia and meeting with dif- 
fu nines m taking it, v\crc disgusted with his 
cruc ltics,and fearing him less when thev found 
so lanv agamsi him, murdeied him 

1 do not wish tocliscuss 1 Icliogab.ilus, Macii 
nus,or luliaii, w ho, be mg tlioioughlv conic mjg- 
ible, were ejuiekly wiped out; but I will bung 


this discourse to a conclusion by saying that 
princes in our times have this difficulty ol giv- 
ing inordinate satisfaction to their soldiers m a 
far less degree, because, notwithstanding one 
has to give them some indulgence, that is soon 
done; iioneof these princes havearmies that aie 
veterans m the governance and administration 
of provinces, as were the armies of the Roman 
Empire; and whereas it was then more necessary 
to give satisfaction to the soldiers than to the 
people, it IS now more necessary to all princes, 
except the Turk and the Soldan, to satisfy the 
people rather than the soldiers, because the pco 
pie are the more powerful. 

From ilie above I have excepted the Turk, 
who alvvavs keeps round him twelve thousand 
infantrv and fifteen thousand cavalry on vvhi^h 
depend the securitv and strength ol the king 
dom, and it is necessary that, putting aside 
every consideration lor the people, he shouM 
keep them his friends. The kingdom of the Sol 
dan IS similar; 1 mg entirely in the hands oi 
soldiers, It follows again that, without regard to 
the people, he must keep them his friends. Rut 
\oii must note that the state of the Soldan is un- 
like abothc r prim ipalities,for the reason that it 
IS like the Christian pontificate, which cannot 
be called i itheran hereditary or a new Iv formed 
prmcipalit\ , became the sons of the old prince 
arc not the heirs, but he who is elected to that 
position bv those who have authontv, and the 
sons remain only noblemen \nd this being an 
ancient custom, it cannot be called a new pnn- 
cijialitv, because there arc none of those difficul 
tics m it that arc met w ith m new ones; lor al 
though the j)rmce is new, the constitution ot the 
State IS old, and it i > ^amcil so as to receive him 
as i! he were its hcr^ditarv lord. 

Rut returning to the subject o^ our discourse, 
I sav thit w hoevcTvv ill considei it will acknowl- 
edge that either hatred or contempt has been 1 1 - 
tal to the above named cm[KTors. and it vv ill be 
rccogni/ed also how it happened that, a number 
ot them acting m one wav and a number m an 
other, onlv one m each wav came to a happv 
end and the rest to unhippv ones Rccause it 
would liave been useless and dangerous lor 
Pcrtmax and .Mexander being new princes, to 
im » ue Manus, who w i heir to the principal- 
ity; and bkew ise it w ould have been utteilv de 
structivc to Caracaiki, Commodus, and Maxi 
minus «o have mutated Severus, thev not hav 
ipg snfhciepl valour to enable them to tread m 
his footsteps Therefoic a jirmce, new to the 
principalitv, cannot imitate the .u lions ot Mar- 
cus, nor, igain, is it necessary to follow those ol 
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Scvcrus,but he ought to take from Severus those 
parts which are necessary to found his state, 
and from Marcus those which are proper and 
glorious to keep a state that may already be 
stable and firm. 

CHAPTER XX 

ARE FORTRESSES, AND MANY OTHER THINGS 
TO WHICH PRINCES OFTEN RESORT, 
ADVANTAGEOUS OR HURTFUL ? 

I. Some princes, so as to hold securely the state, 
have disarmed their subjects; others have kept 
their subject towns distracted by factions; others 
have fostered enmities against themselves; oth- 
ers have laid themselves out to gain over those 
whom they distrusted in the beginning of their 
governments; some have built fortresses; some 
have overthrown and destroyed them. And al- 
though one cannot give a final judgment on all 
of these things unless one possesses the particu- 
lars of those states in which a decision has to be 
made, nevertheless 1 will speak as comprehen- 
sively as the matter of itself will admit. 

2. There never was a new prince who has dis- 
armed his subjects; rather when he has found 
them disarmed he has always armed them, be- 
cause, by arming them, those arms become 
yours, those men who were distrusted become 
faithful, and those who were faithful arc kept 
so, and your subjects become your adherents. 
And whereas all subjects cannot be armed, yet 
when those whom you do arm are benefited, 
the others can be handled more freely, and this 
difference in their treatment, which they quite 
understand, makes the former your dependants, 
and the latter, considering it to be necessary that 
those who have the most danger and service 
should have the most reward, excuse you. But 
when you disarm them, you at onccolTend them 
by showing that you distrust them, either for 
cowardice or for want of loyalty, and either of 
these opinions breeds hatred against you. And 
because you cannot remain unarmed, it follows 
that you turn to mercenaries, which are of the 
character already shown; even if they should be 
good they would not be sufficient to defend you 
against powerful enemies and distrusted sub- 
jects. Therefore, as I have said, a new prii'<*c in 
a new principality has always distributed arms. 
Histories arc full of examples. But when a prince 
acquires a new state, which he adds as a prov- 
ince to his old one, then it is necessary to disarm 
the men of that state, except those who have 
been his adherents in acquiring it; and these 
again, with time and opportunity, should be 


rendered soft and effeminate; and matters 
should be managed in such a way that all the 
armed men in the state shall be your own sol- 
diers who in your old slate were living near you. 

3. Our forefathers, and those who were reck- 
oned wise, were accustomed to say that it was 
necessary to hold Pistoia by factions and Pisa by 
fortresses; and with this idea they fostered quar- 
rels in some of their tributary towns so as to 
keep possession of them the more easily, lliis 
may have been well enough in those times when 
Italy was in a way balanced, but I do not be- 
lieve that it can be accepted as a precept for to- 
day, because I do not believe that factions can 
ever be of use; rather it is certain that when the 
enemy comes upon you in divided cities you are 
quickly lost, because the weakest party will al- 
ways assist the outside forces and the other will 
not be able to resist. The Venetians, moved, as 
I believe, by the above reasons, fostered the 
Ciuelph and Chibcllinc factions in their tribu- 
tary cities; and although they never allowed 
them to come to bloodshed, yet they nursed 
these disputes amongst them, so that the citi- 
zens, distracted by their differences, should not 
unite against them. Which, as we saw, did not 
afterwards turn out as expected, because, after 
the rout at Vaila, one party at once toot cour- 
age and seized the state. Such methods argue, 
therefore, weakness in the prince, because these 
factions will never be permitted in a vigorous 
principality; such methods for enabling one the 
more easily to manage subjects atjj; only uselul 
in times of peace, but if war comes this policy 
proves fallacious. 

4. Without doubt princes become great when 
they overcome the difficulties and obstacles by 
which they are confronted, and therefore for- 
tune, especially when she desires to make a new 
prince great, who has a greater necessity to earn 
renown than an hereditary one, causes enemies 
to arise and form designs against him, in order 
that hemay have the ojiportunity of overcoming 
them, and by them to mount higher, as by a la(l- 
dcr which his enemies have raised. For this rea- 
son many consider that a wise prince, when he 
has the opjxjrtuniiy, ought with craft to foster 
some animosity against himself, so that, having 
crushed it, his renown may rise higher. 

5. Princes, especially new ones, have found 
more fidelity and assistance in those men who 
in the beginning of their rule were distrusted 
than among those who in the beginning were 
trusted. Pandolfo Petrucci, Prince of Siena, 
ruled his state more by those who had been 
distrusted than by others. But on this question 
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one cannot speak generally, for it varies so 
much with the individual; I will only say this, 
that those men who at the commencement of 
a princedom have been hostile, if they arc of a 
description to need assistance to support them- 
selves, can always be gained over with the great- 
est ease, and they will be tightly held to serve 
the prince with fidelity, inasmuch as they know 
it to be very necessary for them to cancel by 
deeds the bad impression which he had formed 
of them; and thus the prince always extracts 
more profit from them than from those who, 
serving him in too much security, may neglect 
his affairs. And since the matter demands it, I 
must not fail to warn a prince, who by means 
of secret favours has acquired a new state, that 
he must well consider the reasons which in- 
duced those to favour him who did so; and if it 
be not a natural affection towards him, but on- 
ly discontent with their government, then he 
will only keep them friendly with great trouble 
and difficulty, for it will be impossible to satis- 
fy them. And weighing well the reasons for this 
in those examples which can be taken from an- 
cient and modern affairs, we shall find that it is 
easier for the pri*icc tn make friends of those 
men who were contented under the former gov- 
ernment, and arc therefore his enemies, than of 
those who, being discontented with it, were fa- 
vourable to him and encouraged him to seize it. 

6 . It has been a custom with princes, in order 
to hold their states more securely, to build ior- 
tresses that may serve as a bridle and bit to those 
who might design to work against them, and 
as a place of refuge from a first attack. I praise 
this system because it has been made use of 
formerly. Notwithstanding that, Messer Nicolo 
Vitclli in our times has been .seen to demolish 
two fortresses in Citta di Gastello so that he 
might keep that stale; Cmidubaldo, Duke of 
Urbino, on returning to his dominion, whence 
he had been driven by Cesarc Horgia, razed to the 
foundations all the fortresses in that province, 
and considered that without them it would be 
more difficult to lose it; the Bentivoglio return- 
ing to Bologna came to a similar decision. l"or- 
trcsscs, therefore, arc useful or not according to 
circumstances; if they do you good in one way 
they injure you in another. And this que.stion 
can be reasoned thus: the prince who has more 
to fear from the people than from foreigners 
ought to build fortresses, but he who has more 
to fear from foreigners than from the people 
ougiit to leave them alone. The castle ol Milan, 
built by Francesco Sforza, has made, and will 
make, more trouble for the house of Sforza 
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than any other disorder in the state. For this 
reason the best possible fortress is — not to be 
hated by the people, because, although you may 
hold the fortresses, yet they will not save you if 
the people hate you, for there will never be want- 
ing foreigners to assist a people who have taken 
arms against you. It has not been seen in our 
times that such fortresses have been of use to 
any prince, unless to the Countess of Forli, 
when the Count Girolamo, her consort, was 
killed; for by that means she was able to with- 
stand the popular attack and wait for assistance 
from Milan, and thus recover her state; and the 
posture of affairs was such at that time that the 
foreigners could not assist the people. But for- 
tresses were of little value to her afterwards 
when Cesarc Borgia attacked her, and when 
the people, her enemy, were allied with for- 
eigners. Therefore it would have been safer 
for her, both then and before, not to have been 
hated by the people than to have had the for- 
tresses. All these things considered then, I shall 
praise him who builds fortresses as well as him 
who does not, and I shall blame whoever, 
trusting in them, cares little about being hated 
by the people. 

CHAPTER XXI 

HOW A PRINCE SHOT'LD CONDI ^CT HIMSELF 
SO AS TO CAIN RENOWN 

Nothing makes a prince so much esteemed as 
great enterprises and setting a fine example. We 
have in our time Ferdinandof Aragon, the pres- 
ent King ol Spain. He can almost be called a 
new prince, because he has risen, by fame and 
glory, from being an insignificant king to be 
the toremost king 1 1 Christendom; and if you 
will consider his dccils you will find them all 
great and some of them extraordinary. In the 
beginning of his reign he attacked C^ranada, 
and this enterprise was the foundation of his 
dominions. He did this quietly at first and with- 
out any fear of hindrance, for he held the minds 
of the barons of Cas^’le occupied in thinking of 
the war and not anticipating any innovations; 
thus they did not perceive that by these means 
he was acquinng power and authority over 
them. He was able with the money of the 
Chi - h and of the people to sustain his armies, 
and by that long war to lay the foundation for 
the military skill which has since distinguished 
him. Further, always using religion as a plea, 
so as to undertake greater .schemes, he devoted 
himself wiih a pious cruelty to ilriving out and 
clearing his kingdom of the Moors; nor could 
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there be a more admirable example, nor one 
more rare. Under this same cloak he assailed 
Africa, he came down on Italy, he has finally 
attacked Prance; and thus his achievements and 
designs have always been great, and have kept 
the minds of his people in suspenscand admira- 
tion and occupied with the issue of them. And 
his actions have arisen in such a way, one out of 
the other, that men have never been given time 
to work steadily against him. 

Again, it much assists a prince to set unusual 
examples in internal affairs, similar to those 
which are related of Messer Hernaboda Milano, 
who, when he had the opportunity, by any one 
in civil life doing some extraordinary thing, 
either good or bad, would take some method of 
rewarding or punishing him, which would be 
much spoken about. And a prince ought, abo\e 
all things, always to endeaxour in c\cry action 
to gain for himselt the reputation of being a 
great and remaikablc man. 

A prince is also respcctctl when he is either a 
true friend or a downright enemy, that is to say, 
when, without any reservation, he declares him- 
self in favour of one party against the other; 
which course will always be more advantageous 
than standing neutral; because if two ot your 
powerful neighbours come to blows, they are 
of such a character that, if one of them conc|ucrs, 
you have either to tear him or not. In cither 
case it will always be more advantageous for 
you to declare yourself and to make w'ar strenu- 
ously; because, in the first case, if you do not de- 
clare yourself, you will invariably fall a prey to 
the conqueror, to the pleasure and satislactioa 
of him who has been conquered, and you will 
have no reasons to offer, nor anything to protect 
or to shelter you. Piecausc he who conquers does 
not want doubtful friends who will not aid him 
in the time of trial; and he who loses will not 
harbour you because you did not willingly, 
sword in hand, court his fate. 

Antiochus went into (jreece, being sent for 
by the Aetolians to drive out the Romans. He 
sent envoys to the Achacans, who were friends 
of the Romans, exhorting them to remain neu- 
tral; and on the other hand the Romans urged 
them to take up arms. This question came to be 
discussed in the council of the Achaeans, where 
the legate of Antiochus urged them to stand 
neutral. To this the Roman legate answered: 
“As for that which has been said, that it is bet- 
ter and more advantageous for your state not to 
interfere in our war, nothing can be more erro- 
neous; because by not interfering you will be 


left, without favour or consideration, the guer- 
don of the conqueror.” Thus it will always hap- 
pen that he who is not your friend will demand 
your neutrality, whilst he who is your friend 
will entreat yon to declare yourself with arms. 
And irresolute princes, to avoid present dan- 
gers, generally follow the neutral path, and arc 
generally ruined. But when a prince declares 
himself gallantly in favour of one side, it the 
parly with whom he allies himself conquers, al- 
though the victor may be ]X)vverful and may 
have him at his mercy, yet he is indebted lohim, 
and there is established a bond of amity; and 
men arc never so shameless as tobecomeamonu- 
ment of ingratitude by oppressing you. Victories 
after all arc never so complete that the victor 
must not show some regard, especially to jus- 
tice. But if he with whom you ally yoursell loses, 
you may be sheltered by him, and whilst he is 
able he may aid you, and you l)ecomc compan- 
ions in a fortune that may rise again. 

In the second case, when those who light arc 
of such a character that you have no anxiety as 
to who may conquer, so much the more is it 
greater prudence to be allied, because you assist 
at the destruction ol one by the aid ol another 
who, il he had been wise, would have saved 
him; and coiu]ucring, as it is impossible that he 
should not with your assistance, he remains at 
your discretion. And here it is to be noted that 
a prince ought to take care never to make an 
alliance with one more povvertul than himselt 
for the purpose of attacking othws, unless ne- 
cessity compels him, as is said above; beL.uise 
ii he concjuers )ou are at his discrtlion, and 
princes ought to avoid as much as jiossiblc be- 
ing at the discretion of any one. 'Hie Wnetians 
joined with J*' ranee against the Duke ol Milan, 
and this alliance, which caused their ruin, could 
have been avoided. But when it cannot be avoid- 
ed, as happened to the Ifforentines when the 
Pope and Sjxiin sent armies to attack Lombardy, 
then in such a case, lor the alx>vc reasons, the 
prince ought to favour one of the parties. 

Never let any Govern meiit imagine that it 
can choose perfectly safe courses; rather let it 
expect to have to take very doubtful ones, be- 
cause it is found in ordinary affairs that one 
never seeks to avoid one trouble without run- 
ning into another; but priiclencc consists in 
knowing how to distinguish the character of 
troubles, and for choice to take the lesser evil. 

A prince ought also to show himself a patron 
of ability, and to honour the proficient in every 
art. At the same time he should encourage his 
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citizens to practise their callings peaceably, both 
in commerce and agriculture, and in every other 
following, so that the one should not be deterred 
from improvinghis possessions for fear lest they 
betaken away from him or another from open- 
ing up trade for fear of taxes; but the prince 
ought to offer rewards to whoever wishes to do 
these things and designs in any way to honour 
his city or state. 

I'urther, he ought to entertain the people with 
festivals and spectacles at convenient seasons 
of the year; and as every city is divided into 
guilds or into societies, he ought to hold such 
bodies in esteem, and associate with them some- 
times, and show himself an example of courtesy 
and liberality; nevertheless, always maintain- 
ing the majesty of his rank, for this he must 
ne\cr consent to abate in anything. 

CIIAPTHR XXII 

CONCERMNtmiK SKCRKTARIliS Oh PRINCES 

Tin. choice of sersants is of no little importance 
to a prince, and tlie^' are good or not according 
to tliedi'criminatioiiol the prince. And thefirst 
opinion which one lorms of a prince, and of his 
undcrsianding, is by observing the men he has 
around him; and when they arc capable and 
faithlul he may always be considered wise, bc- 
eausc he has kno\s n how to recognize the capa- 
ble and to keep them faithlul. Ikit when they 
are otherwise one cannot form a good opinion 
of him, for the prime error which he made wms 
in choosing them. 

'J’here were none w ho knew' Messer Antonio 
da N'enalro as the sersant of Pandollo Pctrucci, 
J^rinte of Siena, who would not consider Pan- 
dolfoto be a scry clcser man in having X’^enafro 
for his servant. IJecause there are three classes 
of intellects: one wlnLh comjirehends by itself; 
another w'hich appreciates w'hat others compre- 
hend; and a third which neither comprehends 
by itself nor by the showing ot others; the first 
is the most excellent, the second is good, the 
third is useless. Therefore, it follows necessarily 
that, if Pandolfo was not in the first rank, he 
WMs in the second, lor whenescr one has judg- 
m'ent to know good or bad when it is said and 
done, although he himself may not base the 
initiative, yet he can recognize the good and 
the bad in Ins servant, and the one hccan praise 
and the other correct; thus the servant cannot 
hope t(' deceive him, and is kept honest. 

Put to enable a prince to form an opinion of 


his servant there is one test which never fails; 
when you sec the servant thinking more of his 
own interests than of yours, and seeking in- 
wardly his own profit in everything, such a man 
will never make a good servant, nor will you 
ever be able to trust him; because he who has 
the state of another in his hands ought never to 
think of himself, but always of his prince, and 
never pay any attention to matters in which the 
prince is not concerned. 

On the other hand, to keep his servant honest 
the prince ought to study him, honouring him, 
enriching him, doing him kindnesses, sharing 
with him the honours and cares; and at the 
same time let him see that he cannot stand alone, 
so that many honours may not make him desire 
more, many riches make him wish for more, 
and that many cares may make him dread 
changes.When, therefore, servants, and princes 
towards servants, arc thus disposed, they can 
trust each other, but when it is otherwise, the 
end will alwavs be disastrous for either one or 
the other. 

CHAPTFiR XXIII 

HOW 1 LAITERFRS SHOULD BE A\’OIDED 

I DJ) NOT wish to leave out an important branch 
of this subject, for it is a danger from which 
princes arc with difTiculty preserved, unless they 
arc very careful and distriminating. It is that 
of flatterers, of whom courts arc full, because 
men arc so self complacent in their f)vvn affairs, 
and in a way so deceived in them, that they are 
preserved with difficulty from this pest, and if 
they wish to defend themselves they run the 
ilangcr of falling into contempt. Hccause there 
is no other wav of guarding oneself from flatter- 
ers except letting men understand that to tell 
you tlic truth dues not offend vou: but when 
cverv one may tell you the truth, respect for vou 
abaters. 

Therefore a wise prince ought to hold a third 
course by choosing the wise men in his state, 
and giv ing to them only the libertv of speaking 
the truth to him, and then only of those things 
of which he inquires, and of none others; but 
he ought to question them u{X)n cvcrvthing, 
and listen to their opinions, and af terwanls form 
hisovvn conclusions. With these councillors, sep- 
arately anvl collectively, he ought to carrv him- 
self in such a way that each of them should know 
that, the more freely he shall s|>eak, the more 
he shall be preferred; outside of these, he should 
listen to no one, pursue the thing resolved on, 
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and be steadfast in his resolutions. He who does 
otherwise is either overthrown by flatterers, or 
is so often changed by varying opinions that 
he falls into contempt. 

I wish on this subject to adduce a modern 
example. Fra Luca, the man of alTairs to Maxi- 
milian, the present emperor, speaking of his 
majesty, said: He consulted with no one, yet 
never got his own way in anything. This arose 
because of his following a practice the opposite 
to the above; for the emperor is a secretive man 
— he does not communicate his designs to any 
one, nor does he receive opinions on them. But 
as in carrying them into effect they become re- 
vealed and known, they are at once obstructed 
by those men whom he has around him, and 
he, being pliant, is diverted from them. Hence 
it follows that those things he does one day he 
undoes the next, and no one ever understands 
what he wishes or intends to do, and no one 
can rely on his resolutions. 

A prince, therefore, ought always to take 
counsel, but only when he wishes and not when 
others wish; he ought rather to discourage every 
one from offering advice unless he asks it; but, 
however, he ought to be a constant inquirer, 
and afterwards a patient listener concerning the 
things of which he inquired; also, on learning 
that any one, on any consideration, has not told 
him the truth, he should let his anger be lelt. 

And if there are some who think that a prince 
who conveys an impression of his wisdom is 
not so through his own ability, but through the 
good advisers that he has around him, beyond 
doubt they are deceived, because this is fln 
axiom which never fails: that a prince who is 
not wise himself will never take good advice, 
unless by chance he has yielded his affairs en- 
tirely to one person who happens to be a very 
prudent man. In this case indeed he may be 
well governed, but it would not be for long, 
because such a governor would in a short time 
take away his state from him. 

But if a prince who is not experienced should 
take counsel from more than one he will never 
get united counsels, nor will he know how to 
unite them. Each of the counsellors will think 
of his own interests, and the prince will not 
know how to control them or to see through 
them. And they are not to be found otherwise, 
because men will always prove untrue to you 
unless they are kept honest by constraint. There- 
fore it must be inferred that good counsels, 
whencesoever they come, are born of the wis- 
dom of the prince, and not the wisdom of the 
prince from good counsels. 


CHAPTER XXIV 

WHY THE PRINCES OF ITALY HAVE LOST 
THEIR STATES 

The previous suggestions, carefully observed, 
will enable a new prince to appear well estab- 
lished, and render him at once more secure and 
fixed in the state than if he had been long seated 
there. For the actions of a new prince are more 
narrowly observed than those of an hereditary 
one, and when they arc seen to be able they 
gain more men and bind far tighter than an- 
cient blood; because men are attracted more by 
the present than by the past, and when they 
find the present good they enjoy it and seek no 
further; they will also make the utmost defence 
for a prince if he fails them not in other things. 
Thus it will be a double glory to him to have 
established a new principality, and adorned and 
strengthened it with good laws, good arms, 
good allies, and with a good example; so will it 
be a double disgrace to him who, born a prince, 
shall lose his state by want of wisdom. 

And if those seigniors are considered who 
have lost their states in Italy in our times, such 
as the King of Naples, the Duke ol Milan, and 
others, there will be found in them, firstly, one 
common defect in regard to arms from the 
causes which have been discussed at length; in 
the next place, some one of them will be seen, 
either to have had the people hostile, or if he 
has had the people friendly, hc^has not known 
how to secure the nobles. In the absence ol 
these defects states that have power enough to 
keep an army in the held cannot be lost. 

Philip ot Macedon, not the father of Alex- 
ander the (Ireat, but he who was conquered by 
Titus Quintius, had not much territory com- 
pared to the greatness of the Romans and of 
Greece who attacked him, yet being a warlike 
man who knew how to attract the people and 
secure the nobles, he sustained the war against 
his enemies for many years, and if in the end he 
lost the dominion of some cities, nevertheless 
he retained the kingdom. 

Therefore, do not let our princes accuse for- 
tune for the loss of their principalities after so 
many years’ possession, but rather their own 
sloth, because in quiet times they never thought 
there could be a change (it is a common defect 
in man not to make any provision in the calm 
against the tempest), and when afterwards the 
bad times came they thought of flight and not 
of defending themselves, and they hoped that 
the people, ilisgusted with the insolence of the 
conquerors, would recall them. This course, 
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when others fail, may be good, but it is very 
bad to have neglected all other expedients for 
that, since you would never wish to fall because 
you trusted to be able to find someone later on 
to restore you. This again either does not hap- 
pen, or, if it docs, it will not be for your secu- 
rity, because that deliverance is of no avail 
which does not depend upon yourself; those 
only arc reliable, certain, and durable that de- 
pend on yourself and your valour. 

CHAPTHR XXV 

WHAT FORTUNii CAN KI FECT IN HUMAN 

AFFAIRS, AND HOW TO WITHSTAND HER 

It is not unknown to me how many men have 
had, and still have, the opinion that the affairs 
of the world arc in such wise governed by for- 
tune and by (Jod that men with their wisdom 
cannot direct them and that no one can even 
help them; and because of this they would have 
us believe that it is not necessary to labour much 
in affairs, but to let chance govern them, lliis 
opinion has been more credited in our times be- 
cause of the great change^ in affairs which ha\c 
been seen, and may still be seen, every day, l>c- 
yond all human conjecture. Sometimes ponder- 
ing over this, I am in some degree inclined to 
their opinion. Nevertheless, not to extinguish 
our free will, 1 hold it to be true that Fortune is 
the arbiter of one halt oi our actions, hut that 
she still leases us to direct the other hall, or 
perhaps a little less. 

I compare her to one ot those raging rivers, 
which when in llo(Kloverllowsthcplains,sweep- 
ing away tribes and buildings, hearing away the 
soil irom place to place; c\cr\ thing (lies before 
it, all yield to its violence, without being able 
in any way to witlistand it; and yet, though its 
nature be such, it docs not follow thcrclorc that 
men, when the weather becomes lair, shall not 
make provision, both with defences and bar- 
riers, in such a manner that, rising again, the 
waters may pass away by canal, and their (orcc 
be neither so unrestrained nor so dangerous. So 
it happens with fortune, who shows her power 
where valour has not prepared to resist her, and 
thither she turns her lorccs where she knows 
that barriers ami dclences have not l>cen raised 
to constrain her. 

And if you will consider Italy, which is the 
seat of these changes, and which has given to 
them their impulse, you will see it to be an op>cn 
country without barriers and without any de- 
fence. For if it had been defended by proper val- 
our, as arc Germany, Spain, and France, either 


this invasion would not have made the great 
changes it has made or it would not have come 
at all. And this I consider enough to say con- 
cerning resistance to fortune in general. 

But confining myself more to the particular, 
I say that a prince may be seen happy to-day 
and ruined to-morrow without having shown 
any change of disposition or character. This, I 
believe, arises firstly from causes that have al 
ready been discussed at length, namely, that the 
prince who relies entirely upon fortune is lost 
when it changes. I believe also that he will be 
successful who directs his actions according to 
the spirit of the times, and that he whose ac- 
tions do not accord with the times will not be 
successful. Because men arc seen, in affairs that 
lead to the end w^hich every man has l^eforc 
him, namely, glory and riches, to get there by 
various methods; one with caution, another 
with haste; one by force, another by skill; one 
by patience, another by its opposite; and each 
one succeeds in reaching the goal by a different 
method. One can also see of two cautious men 
the one attain his end, the other fail; and sim- 
ilarix, two men by different observances are 
equally siiccesslul, ihe one being cautious, the 
other im{)ctuous; all this arises from nothing 
else than whether or not they conform in their 
methods to the spirit of the times. This follows 
fron. what 1 have said, that two men working 
differently bring about the same effect, and ot 
two working similarly, one attains his object 
and the other docs not. 

Changes in estate also issue from this, for if, 
to one who go\erns himself with caution and 
patience, times and affairs converge in such a 
way that his administration is successful, his 
fortune is made; but it times and affairs change, 
he is ruined ii Iv' does not change his course of 
action. But a man is not often found sufficiently 
circumsjK'ct to know how to accommodate him- 
self to the change, both because he cannot devi- 
ate from what nature inclines him to, and also 
l'»cc.'iusc, having always prospered by acting in 
one way, he cannot be persuaded that it is well 
to leave it; and, theretore, the cautious man, 
when it is time to turn adventurous, docs not 
know how to do it, hence he is ruined; but had 
he J.ianged his conduct with the times fortune 
would not have changed. 

Pope lulius II went to work impetuously in 
all his affairs, and found the times and circum- 
stances conform so well to that line of action 
that he always met with success. Consider his 
first enterprise against Bologna, Messer Giovan- 
ni Benti\ogli being still alive. The Venetians 
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were not agreeable to it, nor was the King of 
Spain, and he had the enterprise still under dis- 
cussion with the King of France; nevertheless 
he personally entered upon the expedition with 
his accustomed boldness and energy, a move 
which made Spain and the Venetians stand ir- 
resolute and passive, the latter from tear, the 
former from desire to recover all the kingdom 
of Naples; on the other hand, he drew after 
him the King of France, because that king, hav- 
ing observed the movement, and desiring to 
make the Pope his friend so as to humble the 
Venetians, found it impossible to refuse him sol- 
diers without manifestly offending him. There- 
fore Julius w'ith his impetuous action accom- 
plished what no other pontiff with simple hu- 
man wisdom could have done; for if he had 
waited in Rome until he could get away, with 
his plans arranged and everything fixed, as 
any other pontiff would have done, he would 
never have succeeded. Because the King of 
France would have made a thousand excuses, 
and the others would have raised a thousand 
fears. 

I will leave his other actions alone, as they 
were all alike, and they all succeeded, for the 
shortness of his life did not let him experience 
the contrary; but il circumstances bad arisen 
which required him to go cautiously, his ruin 
would have followed, because he would never 
have deviated from those ways to which na- 
ture inclined him. 

I conclude therefore that, fortune being 
changeful and mankind steadfast in their ways, 
so long as the two are in agreement men arc 
successful, but unsuccessful when they fall out. 
For my part I consider that it is better to be 
adventurous than cautious, because fortune is 
a woman, and if you wish to keep her under it 
is necessary to beat and ill-use her; and it is 
seen that she allows herself to be mastcrctl by 
the adventurous rather than by those who go 
to work more coldly. She is, therefore, always, 
woman-like, a lover of young men, because they 
are less cautious, more violent, and with more 
audacity command her. 

CHAPTER XXVI 

AN EXHORTATION TO LIBERATE ITALY 

FROM THE BARBARIANS 

Having carefully considered the subject of the 
above discourses, and wondering within myself 
whether the present times were propitious to a 
new prince, and whether there were the ele- 
ments that would give an opportunity to a wise 


and virtuous one to introduce a new order of 
things which would do honour to him and good 
to the people of this country, it appears to me 
that so many things concur to favour a new 
prince that I never knew a time more fit than 
the present. 

And if, as T said, it was necessary that the 
people of Israel should be captive so as to make 
manifest the ability of Moses; that the Persians 
should be oppressed by the Metlcs so as to dis- 
cover the greatness of the soul of Cyrus; and 
that the Athenians should be dispersed to illus- 
trate the capabilities of 7'bcscus: then at the 
present time, in onlcrlo discover the virtue of an 
Italian spirit, it was necessary that Italy should 
be reduccil to the extremity she is now in, that 
she should be more cnslaveil than the I Icbrews, 
more opj^ressed than the Persians, more scat- 
tered than the Athenians; without bead, with- 
out order, beaten, despoiled, torn, overrun; and 
to have endured every kind of desolation. 

Although lately some spark may have been 
shown by one, which made us think he was or- 
dained by ('fod lorour redemption, nevertheless 
it was afterwards seen, in the height of his ca- 
reer, that fortune rejectetl him: so that Italy, left 
as without lile, w.iiis for him who shall yet heal 
her wounds and put an enil to the ravaging and 
plundering of Lombardy, to the swindling and 
taxing of the kmgilom and of 'Piiscany, and 
cleanse those sores that for long have lestered. 
It is seen how she entreats (iod lo serul some- 
one who shall deliverher I rom these wrongs and 
barbarous insolencics. It is seen also that she is 
ready and willing to follow a banner if only 
someone will raise it. 

Nor is there to be seenatpresentone in whom 
she can place more hope tlian in your illustrious 
house, with its valour and fortune, favoured by 
Ciod and by the Cduirch of which it is now the 
chief, and which could be made the he.ul of this 
redemption. This will not be diflicult if you will 
recall to yourself theactionsand livesof iliemen 
I have named. And although they were great 
and wonderful men, yet they were men, and 
each one of them had no morcopporlunily than 
the present offers, for their enterprises were nei- 
ther more just nor easier than this, nor wasCjod 
more their friend than I le is yours. 

With us there is great justice, because that 
war is just which is necessary, and armsare hal- 
lowed when there is no other hope but in them. 
I lerc there is the greatest will ingness, and where 
thcwillingness is great the difriculties cannot be 
great if you will only follow those men to whom 
I havedirccted yourattcntion.Furthcrthanthis, 
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how txtraorJin inly the wiys of (lod h uc been 
ni iniiesltcl beyond ck unple the sc i is divided 
i cloud has led the wiy, the rock has poured 
forth ss Iter, It his rained m mm cscrytliini^has 
contributed to your gre Uncss you ought to do 
the rest CjcxI is not willing to do cstrsthm^, 
and thus l ike iwiy our free will ind th it sh ire 
of glory which Wongs to us 

And It IS not to be wondered it if none of the 
ibo\t n lined Itili ins h i\c been ible to accom 
pli’-h ill thit IS expected from }our illustrious 
house ind if in so miny resolutions in Itily, 
ind in so ininv c impugns it his ilways ip 
pc ired IS if militiry \irtuc were exhausted this 
his hipiKiied bee luse the old order of things 
\s IS IK t ^00(1 ind none of us h i\c known how 
to hiul i new one \nd nothin^ honours a ni in 
more th m to est iblish new 1 iws and new ordi 
n iiucs when he himsell w is ncwl) risen Such 
things when the) arc well founded ind eli^ni 
tied will mike him rescred and ulmircd md 
in It iK there ire not w inting oppoitunitics to 
bring siu h into use in escry form 

I lere there is gre s dour in the limbs whilst 
It I 111 m the he id look ittcntise ly at the duels 
in 1 the h md to h ind i omb Us how supenorthe 
It il ms ire m strt n^lh ikxteritv md subtletv 
I ul w lu n It eoim s to irmies they lo not be ir 
eomi iiison md this springs e ntircl) from the 
m iillui ne\ ol the le ulcr'' since those who aic 
< I) ilile ire not obe bent and e u h one seems to 
himsell to know there hiMiig neser Inen any 
one so distin uishcd ibosc the rest cither by 
\ il urirlortimc th Uolhcrsw( iiMy leldtohim 
1 leii e It is th U lor so lon^ a time md during 
so miuh lighting in the pisttysenty years when 
e\crtluit hisbtcn m army wholly It ill an it 
his ilw nsgiscn a poor klouiUoI itscll isyyit 
ness I iro Messuulrii C ipui Cjenoi \ ill a, 
Polo^ni Mestre 

li tlurelore your ilUistrious house sMshes to 
jollow those icmukible men who hiyc re 
(leimcd then eonntiy it is netcssiry btlore ill 
things is i true found Uion lores cry enterprise 
lo be jiiosided ysilh your oysn lorees bee iiise 
there e in be no more I iithlul truer or belter 
sohliers \nel although singly they ire gooel al 
together they ss ill be mueh be tier yy hen they hnd 
llumsclses eommmded by their |)rinee hon 
(Hired by him, and miint lined U his expen e 
llureiorc it is necessary to be prepareil ssith 
su h inns so th it you e an be deiended i^iinst 
iorei Miers by It ili in y alour 

And illhough Sysiss and Sjiinish ml intr' 


m ly be considered very formidable, neverthe 
less there is i defect m both, by reason of which 
a third order would not only be able to oppose 
them but might be relied upon to overthroyv 
them For the Spaniards cannot resist casalry, 
and the Switzers ire ifraid of infantry when 
cser they encounter them m close combat Qyv 
mg ig this as has been and may again be seen, 
the Sp ini irds ire un ible to resist French cay al 
ry and the Swit/crs are oyerthroyyn by Spanish 
ml intry \nd ilthough a complete proof of this 
latter cannot be shoyvn, neserthelcss there yy is 
some evieicnce of it at the battle ol Rayenni, 
when the Spanish mf intry were confronted by 
( icrm an b utalions yy ho folloyy the s ime tactics 
IS the Swiss yvhen the Spaniards, by agilitv of 
bedv and ysith the aid of their shields got m 
under the pikes ol the Germans and stood out 
ol dinner able to ittick yshilc the C/erm ms 
stood heljiless and if theca\alryhadnotdashcd 
up ill yyoulei hi been o\cr yyith them It is 
possible therefore know mg the deice ts of both 
these ml mtries toiiuent i new one yyhichyyill 
lesist e i\ dry md not be iliiid of infantry this 
n(i I not cic lie i ne\y order of urns but i y in 
ilion upon till old \nd these irell ekindol im 
proyemetits u h eh con cr re[)ut ition an Ipoyycr 
upon a new prince 

1 his op[ ortiimty therefore ou^^ht not to be 
alloys cil to piss 1 r Icltin^ Iiilv at last sec her 
liberitti ipjieir \( r i in one express the lose 
yyith yyhich he \yould be re cned in all those 
pros 1 nee s yyliieh hasc suite ed so n ueh Irom 
these h rci n seourin^s w ith yy hat thirst lor re 
ytn^e yy ith yy h it s uhhor i I nth yy ith yy h u dc 
\olie 1 yy ill yyhu irs What door yyoulei be 
eloscil lo him WHie \ ould refuse obedience to 
him Whu tnyy yyould hinder him^ Whit 
Il ill m yy ould ri isc him homage ^ To ill ot us 
thisbul irons dominion stml s Let iherclort 
your illust lous house l ike up this th ir*,t yy ith 
that to iri^e and hope yy ith yy Inch all ]ust enter 
piists lit undtrtikcn so thu under its si md 
ird e ur natiye eomury may be cniKabled md 
under Its uisp tes miy be ycrihcd that s lying 
ol Pell ireh 

I // ntfo il 1 UK t 
hc/I( il unu ( ft Worn/ ittet to) to 
( /i I lit lion 

\ h It lit! luo! 11011 1 itnot moito^ 

’ I II tu ^ hill I If itu tilt jii^ht 

1 id It 1 th c mih it K nil h ill f ut to fln^ht 
I )i th (I I k ini in i ilotii t not dc id 
i^ni 11 th It lit UK bn 1 t cxtin^ui hid 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

Thomas Hobbes 1588-1679 


Tiir fear of the Spanish Armada was so acute 
in hiigland during April, 1588, that the wile 
of the Mcar of Westport gavehirih prematurely. 
Hobbes later commented that he was thus born 
“a twin with fear” and e\er after “abominated 
his lountry’s enemies and lo\(d peace.” 

]"rom an early age Hobbes was reared by an 
uncle, his lather having fled from home and 
disaj^peared as the result of a brawl at the 
church door. He entered Oxford at fourteen 
or fifteen, but found little to please him in the 
scholastic program based upon iXristotlc As he 
later declared in his iutohiogruphy, instead ol 
studving, he “led his mind on maps and charts 
ol earth and sky, tracked the sun in its path 
. . . and followed Pr'le uul ('avendish as they 
girdled the mam” liis op})ortumt\ to travel 
came upon graduation when he was apfioint 
cd tutor to the ('avendish family, thus begin- 
ning his liielong connection with the great and 
powerful house of Devonshire. 

Hobbes made his first trip to the continent 
as the companion and tutor to his voimg pa- 
tron. He travelled through I'rmce and Italy, 
bc'coming acc]uainied with the customs and 
languages, and Ic ai mng lor the first time of the 
glowing revolt agimsi scholasticism Upon his 
return lie studied the ancient classical authors 
with a new zeal. Although he claimed that he 
read the (ircck and Latin writers m order to 
polish his J.atm and I nglish style, the first re- 
sult of his studies reveals an interest m politi- 
cal problems. I'or his translation of Ihucyd- 
idcs, which he submitted to his fiiend. Hen 
lonson, for criticism of its style, was published 
“to show his countrymen the weakness of de- 
mocraev.” It first appeared in 1628 2c), shortly 
after the Petition of Right. 

On the death o* his patron, he accepted a 
position with wSir (lervasc ('lifton and, again as 
a tutor, made his second voyage to the conti- 
nent. It was during this sojourn, spent chiefly 
in Pans, that he was awakened to mathematics. 
H friend and first biographer, John Aubrey, 
desmbes the event as follows: “He was forty 
years old before he looked upon geometry, 
which happened accidentally: being in a gen- 
tleman's libiary, . . . Euclid’s Elements lay 


open, and it w^as the 47th Prop., Lib. I. So he 
reads the f)roposirion ‘Ry G — says he, ‘this 
IS impossible.’ So he reads the demonstration, 
which referred him back to another, which he 
also read, and f/t dcinceps, that at last he was 
demonstrativelv convinced of that truth 1 hat 
made him in love with geometry.” The object 
of his love, as he later declared, was “not the 
theorems but the method of geometry, its art 
of reasoning.” Prom that moment he never 
lost his interest in mathematics. 

Recalled to the Gavcnclish family to tutor 
the new Farl of Devonshire, Hobbes devoted 
the next few years to training his voung pupil 
in the classics, rhetoric, logic, astronomv, and 
the }>rinciples of law. Tn 16^4 he accomjianicd 
him on an extensive tour of P'rance and Italv. 
During this voyage he began his incjuines into 
natural philosophv, “seeking out the secrets of 
matter and motion, whether on horseback, 
afkiat, or on the roatl ” He made the acc|uaint- 
ance ol Afersenne in Pans and became a mem- 
ber of the intellectual circle 01 w hich the Mimm 
father was the center In Italv he visited (Jali 
leo, who, according to one rumor, suggested to 
him that ethics might be treated in the method 
ol geometry It w.is from the time of this voy 
age, Hobbes claimed, that he “began to be 
numbered among »he philosophers,” and he 
1C turned home in 10^7 prcpaied to expound 
his philosophical svsicin in a tripartite treatise, 
on body, on man, and on sex u tv 

The rumblings of C'lvil War interrupted his 
plans for the orderlv exposition of his ideas, 
and, instead ol his contemplated vvoik, he pro- 
duced the “little treatise” on the / Icnunfc \ of 
Law XatNiall and Politi'jnc, m which he de- 
fended the roval prerogative Vlthough it was 
onlv circulated pnvatelv Hobbes kit, after the 
failure ol the king’s .ause, tbit be was a 
maikecl man, and, in i()p),he hastened to Pans, 
“the first of all that fled,” This was his fourth 
and last sojourn abroad, and it lasted for eleven 
years, spent mostly in or about Pans. Wel- 
comed back to Mersenne's scientific circle, he 
w as included among those chosrn to make pre 
publication criticism of Descarte/ \It di.atio^js 
Ills criticism, however, proved to be rather a 
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cause of separation than of friendship. He con- 
tinued h is scientific inquiries, and a short treatise 
on optics, and a condensed statement of his 
doctrine on motion as applied to psychological 
phenomena were included among the tracts 
published by Mersenne. But it was above all 
to political problems that he devoted his atten- 
tion. He formulated the first detailed statement 
of his political theory in the De Give, published 
by Elzevere in 1647. At the same time he was 
appointed tutor in mathematics to the young 
Prince of Wales, later Charles II. 

To reach a wider public than was possible 
for his treatise in Latin, Hobbes prepared to 
give a definitive expression to his political 
thought in English, He published m two vol- 
umes the “little treatise’' which had led to his 
flight in {Human Nature and Dc Cor pore 
Politico), and issued his translation of the De 
Give under the title of Philosophical Rudi- 
ments concerning Government and Society, 
Finally, in 16*51, he published his magnum 
opus, the Leviathan, Its publication cost him 
the supportof the royalist refugees, even though 
he presented the Prince of Wales with a special 
copy. Its doctrine angered the royalist Anglican 
divines and at the same time made him fear 
the action the Catholic authorities in France 
might take against him. He was, as he later 
wrote, “forced to fly to Englaml for refuge,” 
where, having made his submission to the 
Council of State, he was allowed to retire to 
pri\atc life. 

Renewing his ties with the Earl of De\ on- 


shire, who had continued to send him his year- 
ly pension, Hobbes fitted the final pieces into 
his philosophical system with the publication 
of the De Corpore ( 1655) and the De llomine 
( 1658). The adverse reception of his works im- 
mediately plunged him into a series of contro- 
versies, which occupied him almost continu- 
ously from his seventieth year until his death 
at the age of ninety-one. He was particularly 
sensitive to attacks on his “solutions” of mathe- 
matical problems, such as the squaring of the 
circle, and was involved in a long quarrel with 
Ward and Wallis, the leading mathematicians 
of Oxford. The controversy led to the exclusion 
of Hobbes from the Royal Society, which was 
founded at the time by Boyle and other friends 
of Wallis. 

Although Hobbes regained royal favor after 
the accession of his former pupil as ('harics II, 
his alleged atheism brought him under sus- 
picion, and, after 1666, when Parliament threat- 
ened action against the leviathan, he was never 
able to get permission to print anything on 
ethical subjects. His Latin works, published 
after this time, were brought out in Amster- 
dam, and many of his writings were not made 
public until alter his death. 

In his last years Hobbes returned to the 
literary pursuits of his youth, composing his 
autobiography in Latin \ersc at the age of 
eighty-four and, the year lollowing, translating 
both the Iliad and the Odyssey. He died at the 
country-house ol his lifelong patron, Decem- 
ber 4, 1679. 
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To My Most Honored Friend 
Mr. FRANCIS GODOLPHIN 
of Godolphin 

Honored Sir, 

Y our most worthy brother, Mr. Sidney Godolphin, when he lived, was 
pleased lo think my studies something, and otherwise to oblige me, as 
you kiKAv, with real testimonies of his good opinion, great in themselves, and 
the greater for the worthiness of his person. For there is not any virtue that dis- 
pcjseth a man, either to the service of God or to the service of his country, to 
civil society or private friendship, that did not manifestly appear in his con- 
versation, not as acquired by necessity, or afTected upon occasion, but inherent, 
and shining in a generous constitution of his nature. Therefore in honour and 
gratitude to him, and with devotion to yourself, I humbly dedicate unto you 
this my discourse of Commonwealth. I know not how the world will receive it, 
nor how it may reflect on those that shall seem to favour it. For in a way beset 
with those that contend, on one side for too great liberty, and on the other side 
for loo much authority, 'tis hard lo pass between the points of both unwounded. 
But yet, methinks, the endeavour to advance the civil power should not be by 
the civil p()wer condemned; nor private men, by rcprcliending it, declare they 
think that power too great. Besides, I speak not of the men, but (in the ab- 
stract) of the seat of power (like to those simple and impartial creatures in the 
Rf)man Capitol, that with their noise defended those within it, not because they 
were they, but there), ofTendi ng none, I think, but those without, or such 
w ithin (if there be any such) as favtair them. That w'hich perhaps may most 
ollend are certain texts of Holy Scri|Murc, alleged by me to other purpose than 
ordinarily they used to be by others. But 1 have done it with due submission, and 
also (in t>rder to my subject) necessarily; for they arc the outw’orks of the 
enemy, from wdience they impugn the civil power. It notw ithstanding this, you 
lind my labotir generally decried, you may be pleased to excuse your self, and 
say I am a man that love my owni (opinions and think all true I say, ih.il I 
honoured yotir brother, and honour you, and have presumed on that to assume 
the title, w nhout \our knowledge, of being, as 1 am, 

blK, 

Your most humble, and most 
obctlicni servant, 

Paris, ^ 1651 d tio. Hobbes 
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INTRODUCTION 


N ature (the art whereby CJod hath made 
and governs the world) is by the art of 
man, as in many other things, so in this also 
imitated, that it can make an artificial animal. 
For seeing life is but a motion of limbs, the be- 
ginning whereof is in some principal part with- 
in, why may we not say that all automata (en- 
gines that move themselves by springs and 
wheels as doth a watch) have an artificial lilc? 
For what is the heart, but a spring; and iht 
nerves, but so many strings; and the joints, but 
so many wheels, giving motion to the whole 
body, such as was intended by the Artifieer? 
Art goes yet further, imitating that rational 
and most excellent work of Nature, man. For 
by art is created that great Levi\tiian called a 
Commonwealth, or State (in l^atin, civitas), 
which is but an artificial man, though of greater 
stature and strength than the natural, for whose 
juotection anil d.lci.v. was intended; and in 
which the sosercignty is an artificial soul, as 
giving life and motion to the whole body; the 
magistrates and other officers of judicature and 
execution, artificial joints; reward and punish- 
ment (by which fastened to the seat of the sov- 
ereignty, e\cry joint and member is mosed to 
perform his duty ) are the nerves, that do the 
same in the boily natural; the wealth and riches 
of all the particular members are the strength; 

populi (the people's safety) its business; 
counsellors, by whom all things ncedlul lor it 
to know are suggested unto it, arc the memory; 
cijuity and laws, an artificial reason and will; 
concord, health; sedition, sickness; and civil 
war, death. Lastly, the pacts and cosenants, by 
w’hich the parts of this body jiolitic were at first 
made, set together, and united, resemble that 
fiat, or the Le/ tis maJ^e man, pronounccil by 
CjoiI in the (aeation. 

lo ilescribc the nature of this artificial man, 
I will consider 

I'irst, the matter thereof, and the artificer; both 
W'iiich is man. 

Secondly, how, and by what covenants it is made; 
what are the rights and just potver or authority 
of a sovereign; and w hat it is that preserveth 
and dissolveth it. 

Thirdly, w'hat is a Christian Common wealth. 
Lastly, what is the Kingdom of Darl^ness. 

Concerning the first, there is a saying much 
usurped of late, that wisdom is acc]uircd, not 


by reading of books, but of men. Consecjuently 
whereunto, those persons, that for the most part 
can give noothcr proof of being w'ise,take great 
delight to show what they think they have read 
in men, by uncharitable censures of one another 
behind their backs. But there is another saying 
not of late understood, by which they might 
learn truly to read one another, if they W'ould 
take the pains; and that is, Nosce tcipsnm, Read 
thyself: which was not meant, as it is now used, 
to countenance either the barbarous state ol 
men in power tow'ards their inferiors, or to en- 
courage men of low degree to a saucy beha- 
viour towards their belters; but to teach us that 
for the similitude of the thoughts and passions 
of one man, to the thoughts and passions of an- 
other, whosoever looketh into himself and con- 
sidercth what he doth when he does think, 
opine, reason, hope, fear, etc., and upon what 
giounds; he shall thereby read and know- w'hat 
are the thoughts and passions of all other men 
upon the like occasions. I say the similnude cm 
passions, w'h ich are the same in all men, — desire, 
fear, hope, etc.; not the similitude of the objects 
of the passions, w'hich are the things desired, 
feared, hoped, etc.: lor these theconstitution in- 
dividual, and particular education, do so vary, 
and they are so easy to he kept from our knowl- 
edge, that the characters of man's heart, blotted 
and confounded as they are with dissembling, 
lying, counterfeiling, and erroneous doctrines, 
arc legible only to him that scarcheth hearts. 
And though b\ men's actions we do discover 
their ilesign '•omctimcs; yet to do it without 
comparing them with our own, and distin- 
guishing all circumsiances by which the case 
may come to be altered, is to decipher without 
a kev, and be tor the most part deceived, by too 
miK h trust or by loo much dinidcncc,as he that 
reaiis is himself a good or evil man. 

But let one man read another by his actions 
never so pcriecilv, it .serves him only with his 
acijuaintancc, which art but few. lie that is to 
go'^ rn a whole nation must read in himselt, 
not this, or that particular man; but mankind: 
which though it be hard to do, harder than to 
learn any language or science: yet, w hen I shall 
have set down my own reading orderly and 
perspicuously, the pains left another wdll be 
only to consider if he also find not the same in 
himself. I'or this kind of doctrine admitteth no 
other demonstration. 
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THE FIRST PART 


Of Man 


CHAPTER I 

Of Sense 

C oNciiRNiNG the thoughts of man, I will con- 
sider them first singly, and afterwards in 
train, or dependence upon one another. Singly, 
ihcy arc c\ery one a representation or appear- 
ance ol some cjualily, or other accident of a 
body without us, which is commonly called an 
object. Which object worketh on the eyes, cars, 
and other parts of man’s body, and by diversity 
ol working |)rodn ''‘-1 J", ersity oi appearances. 

The original of them all is that which we call 
sense, (for there is no conccfition in a man’s 
mind which hath not at first, totally or by 
parts, been begotten upon the organs ol sense). 
The rest are derised Irom that original. 

'I'o know the natural cause of sense is not 
very necessary to the business now in hand; 
and f have elsewhere written of the same at 
large. Nevertheless, to fill each part of my pres- 
ent method, 1 will brielly deliver the same in 
this place. 

'The cause of sense is the external body, or 
obiect, which presseth the organ proper to each 
sense, either immeiliately, as in the taste and 
touch; or mediately, as m seeing, bearing, and 
smelling: which pressure, by the mediation ot 
ner\cs and other strings and membranes ot the 
body, continued inwarils to the brain ami heart, 
causelh there a resistance, or counter pressure, 
er endea\ourof the heart to ileliver itsell : which 
endea vour, because outward, scemetl) to be some 
matter without. And this seeming, or fancy, is 
that which men call sense; and consisteth, as to 
the eye, in a light, or colour figureil; to the ear, 
in a sound; to the nostril, in an odour; to the 
tongue and palate, in a savour; and to the rest 
of the body, in heat, cold, hardness, soltness, 
aiul such other qualities as we discern by Icel- 
ing. All which cjualitiescalled sensible areinthe 
object that causelh them but so many se\erjl 
motions of llie matter, by which it presseth our 
organs diversely. Neither in us that are pressed 


are they anything else but diverse motions (for 
motion produceth nothing but motion). But 
their appearance to us is fancy, the same waking 
that dreaming. And as pressing, rubbing, or 
striking the eye makes us fancy a light, and 
pressing the ear produceth a din; so do the bod- 
ies also we see, or hear, produce the same by their 
strong, though unobserved action. Bor if those 
colours and sounds were in the boilics or ob- 
jects that cause them, they could not be severed 
from them, as by glasses and in echoes by re- 
flection we see they are: where we know the 
thing wc sec is in one place; the appearance, 
in another. And though at some certain dis- 
tance the real and very object seem invested 
with the fancy it begets in us; )et still the object 
is one thing, the image or fancy is another. So 
that sense in all cases is nothing else but origi- 
nal fancy caused (as I have said) by the pres- 
sure that is, by the motion of external things 
upon our eyes, cars, and other organs, there- 
unto ordained. 

But the philosophy schools, through all the 
universities of Christendom, grounded upon 
certain texts of Aristotle, teach another doc- 
trine; anil say, for the cause of vision, that the 
thing seen sendeth forth on every side a lisible 
species, (in English) a visible show, apparition, 
or aspect, or a being seen; the receiv mg whereof 
into the eye is seeing. And lor the cause ot 
hearing, that the thing licard sendeth forth an 
audible species, that is, an audible aspect, or 
audible being seen; which, entering at the ear, 
maketh hearing. Nay, tor the cause of under- 
standing also, they say the thing understood 
sendeth lorlh an intelligible species, that is, an 
intelligible being seen; which, coming into the 
understanding, makes us understand. I say not 
this, as disap|iroving the use of universities; 
but because I am to speak hereafter of their 
otTice in a ('ommon wealth, I must let you sec 
on all occasions by the way what things would 
be amended in them; amongst which the fre- 
quency ot insignificant speech is one. 
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CHAPTER II 

Of Imagination 

That when a thing lies still, unless somewhat 
else stir it, it will lie still for ever, is a truth that 
no man doubts of. But that when a thing is in 
motion, it will eternally be in motion, unless 
somewhat else stay it, though the reason be the 
same (namely, that nothing can change itself), 
is not so easily assented to. hor men measure, 
not only other men, but all other things, by 
themseKes: and because they find themselves 
subject after motion to pain and lassitude, think 
everything else grows weary of motion, and 
seeks repose of its own accord; little consider- 
ing whether it be notsomeother motion where- 
in that desire of rest they find in themselves 
consisteth. From hence it is that the schools say, 
heavy bodies fall downwards out of an appetite 
to rest, and to conserve their nature in that 
place which is most proper ior them; ascribing 
appetite, and knowledge of what is good for 
their conservation (which is more than man 
has), to things inanimate, absurdly. 

When a body is once in motion, it moveth 
(unless something else hinder it) cternally;and 
whatsoever hindreth it, cannot in an instant, 
but in time, and by degrees, quite extinguish it: 
and as we see in the water, though the wind 
cease, the waves give not over rolling for a long 
time after; so also it happeneth in that motion 
which is made in the internal parts of a man, 
then, when he sees, dreams, etc. For after the 
object is removed, or the eye shut, we still re- 
tain an image of the thing seen, though more 
obscure than when we see it. And this is it the 
Latins call imagination, from the image made 
in seeing, and apply the same, though improp- 
erly, to all the other senses. But the (ireeks call 
it fancy, which signifies appearance, and is as 
proper to one sense as to another. Imagination, 
therefore, is nothing but decaying sense; and is 
found in men and many other living creatures, 
as well sleeping as waking. 

The decay ot sense in men waking is not the 
decay of the motion made in sense, but an ob- 
scuring of it, in such manner as the light of the 
sun obscureth the light of the stars; which stars 
do no less exercise their virtue by which they 
are visible in the day than in the night. But 
because amongst many strokes which our eyes, 
cars, and other organs receive from external 
bodies, the predominant only is sensible; there- 
fore the light of the sun being predominant, we 
arc not affected with the action of the stars. 
And any object being removed from our eyes, 


Part i 

though the impression it made in us remain, 
yet other objects more present succeeding, and 
working on us, the imagination of the past is 
obscured and made weak, as the voice of a 
man is in the noise of the day. From whence it 
followeth that the longer the time is, after the 
sight or sense of any object, the weaker is the 
imagination. For the continual change of man’s 
body destroys in time the parts which in sense 
wxre moved: so that distance of time, and of 
place, hath one and the same effect in us. For 
as at a great distance of place that which we 
look at appears dim, and without distinction 
of the smaller parts, and as voices grow weak 
and inarticulate: so also after great distance of 
time our imagination ol the past is weak; and 
we lose, for example, of cities we have seen, 
many particular streets; and of actions, many 
particular circumstances. This decaying sense, 
when wc would express the thing itself (I 
mean jancy itself), wc call imagination, as I 
said before. Hut when we would express the 
decay, and signily that the sense is lading, old, 
and past, it is called memory. So that imagina- 
tion and memory are but one thing, which for 
diverse considerations hath diverse names. 

Much memory, or memory of many things, 
is called experience. Again, imagination being 
only of those things which have been formerly 
perceived by sense, either all at once, or by parts 
at several times; the former ^ which is the 
imagining the whole object, as it was |irescntcd 
to the sense) is simple imagination, as when 
one imagineth a man, or horse, which he hath 
seen before. The other is com pounded, when 
from the sight ol a man at one time, and ol a 
horse at another, we conceive in our mind a 
centaur. So when a man conipoundcth the im- 
age of his own person with the image of the 
actions of another man,aswhcnaman imagines 
himself a Hercules or an Alexander (which 
happeneth often to them that are much taken 
with reading of romances), it is a compound 
imagination, and properly but a fiction of the 
mind. There be also other imaginations that 
rise in men, though waking, from the great 
impression made in sense: as from gazing upon 
the sun, the impression leaves an image of the 
sun bclorc our eyes a long time after; and from 
being long and vehemently attent upon geo- 
metrical figures, a man shall in the dark, 
though awake, have the images of lines and 
angles before his eyes; which kind of fancy 
hath no particular name, as being a thing that 
doth not commonly fall into men’s discourse. 

T1 c imaginations of them that sleep arc those 
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Chap. 2 OF MAN 


we call dreams. And these also (as all other im- 
aginations) have been before, either totally or 
by parcels, in the sense. And because in sense, 
the brain and nerves, which are the necessary 
organs of sense, arc so benumbed in sleep as 
not easily to be moved by the action of external 
objects, there can happen in sleep no imagina- 
tion, and therefore no dream, but what pro- 
ceeds from the agitation of the inward parts of 
man’s body; which inward parts, for the con- 
nexion they have with the brain and other 
organs, when they be distempeied do keep the 
same in motion; whereby the imaginations 
there formerly made, appear as if a man were 
waking; ^^aving that the organs of ^ensc being 
now benumbed, so as there is no new object 
which can master and obscure them with a 
more vigorous impression, a ilream must needs 
be more clear, in this silciue of sense, than are 
our waking thoughts. And hence it comelh to 
pass that it is a hard matter, and by many 
thought impossible, to distinguish exactly be- 
tween sense and dreaming. I'or my part, when 
1 consider that d "ms T do not often nor 
constantly think of the same ])ersons, places, 
objects, and actions that I do waking, nor re- 
member so long a train of coherent thoughts 
dre.iming as at other times; and because wak- 
ing I ('ltd! ()bsd\e the absurdity of dreams, but 
never drea?n of the absurdities of my waking 
thoughts, 1 am well satisfied that, being avv’ake, 
1 know I dream not; though when 1 dicam, I 
think mvself awake. 

And seeing dreams arc caused by the dis- 
temper of some of the inwaid parts ol the body, 
diverse distempers must needs cause dilTcrcnt 
dreams. And herue it is that lying cold breed- 
cth dreams of fear, and raisclh the thought and 
image of some fearlul object, the motion iroin 
the brain to the inner parts, and from the inner 
parts to the brain being reciprocal; and that as 
anger caiiseth heat in some parts of the body 
when we are awake, so when we sleep the 
overheating ol the same parts caiisctb anger, 
and raisclh up in the brain tlic imagination of 
an enemy. In the same manner, as natural 
kindness when we are awake c.uiseth desire, 
and desire makes heat in certain other parts of 
the body; so also too much heat in those parts, 
while we sleep, raiseth in the brain an imagina- 
tion of some kindness shown. In sum, our 
dreams arc the reverse of our waking imagina- 
tions; the motion when wc arc awake begin- 
ning at one end, and when wc dream, at an- 
other. 

The most difficult discerning of a man’s 


dream from his waking thoughts is, then, when 
by some accident wc observe not that we have 
slept: which is easy to happen to a man full of 
fearful tlioughts; and whose conscience is much 
troubled; and that slccpclh without the cir- 
cumstances of going to bed, or putting off his 
clothes, as one that noddelh in a chair. For he 
that taketh pains, and industriously lays him- 
self to sleep, in case any uncouth and exorbitant 
fancy come unto him, cannot easily think it 
other than a dream. We read ol Marcus Brutus 
(one that had his life given him by Julius 
C.Lsar, and was also bis favorite, and notwith- 
standing murdered him), how at Philippi, the 
night before he gave battle to Augustus Cccsar, 
he saw a (earful apparition, which is commonly 
related by historians as a vision, but, consider- 
ing the circumstances, one may easily judge to 
have been but a short dream. For sitting in his 
tent, pensive and troubleil with the horror of 
his rash act, it was not hard for him, slumber- 
ing in the cold, to dream of that which most 
afl righted him; which fear, as hv degrees it 
made him wake, so also it must needs make the 
apparition by degrees to vanish: and hav ing no 
assurance that he slept, he could have no cause 
to think it a dream, or anything but a vision. 
And this is no very rare accident: tor even they 
that he perfectly awake, if they be timorous 
and superstitious, possessed with fearful talcs, 
and alone in the dark, arc subject to the like 
fancies, and believe they sec spirits and dead 
men's ghosts walking in churchvards; vvdiercas 
it is either their fancy only, or else the knavery 
of such persons as make use of such supersti- 
tious fear to pass disguised in the night to 
places they vvoukl not be known to haunt. 

From this ignorance of how to distinguish 
dreams, and other strong fancies, from vision 
and sense, did arise the greatest part of the re- 
ligion ol the CJcnliles in lime past, that wor- 
shipped satyrs, laiins, nymphs, and the like; 
anci nowadays the opinion that rude people 
have of fairies, ghosts, and goblins, and of the 
povv’cr of witches. For, as lor vN'itclics, I think 
not that their vviiLhcraft is any real power, but 
yet that they are justly punished for the false 
bchef they have that they can do such mischiel, 
joined with their purpose to do it if they can, 
their trade being ncaier to a new religion than 
to a craft or science. And for fairies, and walk- 
ing ghosts, the opinion of them has, I think, 
been on purpose cither taught, or not confut- 
ed, to keep in credit the use of exorcism, of 
crosses, of holy water, and other such inven- 
tions of ghostly men. Nevertheless, there is no 
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doubt but God can make unnatural appari- 
tions: but that He does it so often as men need 
to fear such things more than they fear the 
stay, or change, of the course of Nature, which 
he also can stay, and change, is no point of 
Christian faith. But evil men, under pretext 
that God can do anything, are so bold as to 
say anything when it serves their turn, though 
they think it untrue; it is the part of a wise man 
to believe them no further than right reason 
makes that which they say appear credible. If 
this superstitious fear of spirits were taken 
away, and with it prognostics from dreams, 
false prophecies, and many other things de- 
pending thereon, by which crafty ambitious 
persons abuse the simple people, men would be 
much more fitted than they are for civil obedi- 
ence. 

And this ought to be the work of the schools, 
but they rather nourish such doctrine. For ( not 
knowing what imagination, or the senses are) 
what they rcccise, they teach: some saying that 
imaginations rise of themselves, and have no 
cause; others that they rise most commonly 
from the will; and that good thoughts arc 
blown (inspired) into a man by Goil, and evil 
thoughts, by the Devil; or that good thoughts 
arc poured (infused) into a man by (iod, and 
evil ones by the Devil. Some say the senses re- 
ceive the species of things, and deliver them to 
the common sense; and the comnion sense de- 
livers them over to the fancy, and the fancy to 
the memory, and the memory to the judgement, 
like handing of things from one to another, 
with many words making nothing understood. 

The imagination that is raised in man (or 
any other creature cntlued with the faculty of 
imagining) by words, or other voluniary signs, 
is that wc generally call understanding, and is 
common to man and beast. I 'or a dog by cus- 
tom will understand the call or the rating of 
his master; and so will many other beasts. That 
understanding which is peculiar to man is the 
understanding not only his will, but his con- 
cc])tions and thoughts, by the seejuel and con- 
texture of the names of things into afTirmations, 
negations, and other forms ol speech; and of 
this kind of understanding I shall speak here- 
after. 

CHAPTER HI 
Of the Consequence or Train of 
Imaginations 

By consequence, or train of thoughts, I under- 
stand that succession of one thought to another 
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which is called, to distinguish it from dis- 
course in words, mental discourse. 

When a man thinketh on anything whatso- 
ever, his next thought after is not altogether so 
casual as it seems to be. Not every thought to 
every thought succeeds indifferently. But as we 
have no imagination, whereof we have not 
formerly hail sense, in whole or in parts; so we 
have no transition from one imagination to an- 
other, whereof we never had the like before in 
our senses. The reason whereof is this. All fan- 
cies are motions within us, relics of those made 
in the sense; and those motions that immedi- 
ately succeeded one another in the sense con- 
tinue also together alter sense: in so much as 
the former coming again to take place and 
be predominant, the latter tolloweth, by coher- 
ence ol the matter moved, in such manner as 
water upon a plain table is drawn which way 
ail) one part of it is guided by the finger. But 
because in sense, to one and the same thing 
perceived, sometimes one thing, sometimes 
another, succeedeth, it comes to pass in time 
that in the imagining of anything, there is 
no certainty what we shall imagine next; 
only this is certain, it shall be somelhing that 
succeeded the same belorc, at one time or an 
other. 

'I'his train of thoughts, or mental discourse, 
is ot two sorts, 'fhe first is un guided, without 
design, and inconstant; wherein tjiere is no pas 
sionale thought to govern and direct those that 
follow to Itself as the end and scope ol some 
desire, or other passion; in which case the 
thoughts are said to waiivler, and seem inifier- 
tinent one to another, as in a dieam. Such aie 
commonly the thouglits ol men that arc not 
only without comjiany, but also without care 
of ail) thing; though even then their tlioughts 
are as busy as at other times, but without har- 
iiioii); as the sound which a lute out of tune 
would yield to any man; or in tune, to one that 
could not Jilay. And yet in this wild ranging 
of the mind, a man may olt limes )>erccive the 
way of it, and the dcjiendencc of one thought 
upon another. For in a discourse of our present 
civil war, what could seem more impertinent 
than to ask, as one did, what was the value 
of a Roman penny? Yet the coherence to me 
was iiianilcst enough. For the thought of the 
war introduced the thought of the delivering 
up the King to his enemies; the thought ol 
that brought in the thought of the delivering 
up o!' Christ; anil that ag.iin the thought of the 
30 pence, which was the price of that treason: 
and thence easily followed that malicious ques- 
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tion; and all this in a moment of time, for 
thought is quick. 

The second is more constant, as being regu- 
lilted by sonic desire and design. For the im- 
pression made by such things as we desire, or 
lear, is strong and permanent, or (if it cease 
lor a time) of quick return: so strong it is some- 
times as to hinder and break our sleep. I'rom 
desire ariseth the thought ol some means we 
ba\e seen produce the like of that which we 
aim at; and from the thought of that, the 
thought of means to that mean; and so con- 
tinually, till we come to some beginning within 
our own power. And because the end, by the 
greatness of the impression, comes often to 
mind, in case our thoughts begin to wander 
they are quickly again reduced into the way; 
which, ohser\cd by one of the sc\cn wise men, 
made him gi\c men this precept, which is now 
worn out: respire fincm; that is to say, in all 
your actions, look olten upon what you would 
ha\e, as the thing that directs all your thoughts 
in the w.iy to attain it. 

'The train of regulated thoughts is of two 
kinds: one, when ol an cttcct imagined we seek 
the causes or means that produce it; and this is 
common to man and beast. 'Fhe other is, when 
imagining an\ thing \\hatsoe\er, we seek all 
the possible ellecls lliat can by it be firoduced; 
that is to say, we imagine what we can do with 
it when we ha\c it. Dl which I ha\c not at any 
time seen any sign, but in man onl) ; lor this is 
a curiosity hanlly incident to the nature of any 
lising creature that has no other jussion but 
sensual, such as arc hunger, thirst, lust, and 
anger In sum, the discourse ol the mind, when 
it is gos erned In ilcsign, is nothing but sccl{ing, 
or the faculty of iiuention, which the Latins 
call Higiicitiis, and soleriiu; a hunting out oi the 
tauses of some clTcct, present or past; or ol the 
clTccts ol some present or past cause. Sometimes 
a man seeks what he hath lost; and from that 
place, ami lime, wherein he misses it, his mind 
runs back, from jdate to place, and time to time, 
to find where and w hen lie had it; that is to say, 
to lind some certain ami limited time and place 
in which to begin a method ol seeking. Again, 
from thence, his thoughts run o\er the same 
|)laccs and times to find what action or other 
occasion might make him lose it. This we call 
rcnuwhrancc, or calling to mind: the Latins 
caU it rcmiiiisccntla, as it were a re-conning of 
oui lormer actions. 

Sometimes a man knows a place determi- 
nate, w’ithin the compass whereof he is i») seek; 
and then his thoughts run over all the parts 
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thereof in the same manner as one would sweep 
a room to find a Jewel; or as a spaniel ranges 
the field till he find a scent; or as a man should 
run over the alphabet to start a rhyme. 

Sometimes a man desires to know the event 
of an action; and then he thinketh of some like 
action past, and the events thereof one after 
another, supposing like events will follow like 
actions. As he that foresees what will become 
of a criminal re cons what he has seen follow' 
on the like crime before, having this order of 
thoughts; the crime, the officer, the prison, the 
judge, and the gallows. Which kind of thoughts 
is called foresight, and prudence, or provi- 
dence, and sometimes wisdom; though such 
conjecture, through the ditficulty of obsersing 
all circumstances, be \cry fallacious. lUit this is 
certain: by how much one man has more ex- 
perience of things past than another; by so 
much also he is more prudent, and his expecta- 
tions the seldoipcr fail him. The present only 
has a being in nature; things piLst have a being 
in the memory only; but things to come have 
no being at all, the future being but a fiction of 
the mind, afipKing the sequels of actions past 
to the actions that arc present; which with 
most certainty is done by him that has most ex- 
perience, but not with certainty enough. And 
though It be called prudence when the esent 
answereth our expectation; yet in its own na- 
ture it is but presumption. For the foresight of 
things to come, which is providence, belongs 
only to him bv whose will they are to come. 
From him only, and supernaturally, proceeds 
prophecy. The best prophet naturally is the best 
guesser; and the best gucsscr, he that is most 
sersed and studied in the matters he guesses at, 
for he hath most signs to guess by. 

A <ign is the esent antecedent of the conse- 
c]ucnl; aiul contrarily, the consequent of the 
antecedent, wlien the like consec]uences have 
been obsersed before: and the oftencr they have 
been obsersed, the less uncertain is the sign. 
And therefore he that has most experience in 
any kind ol business has most signs w'hercbv to 
guess at the future time, and consequcntlv is 
the most pruilent: and so much more prudent 
than he that is new in tl'.at kind of business, as 
not to be equalled bv anv aiKantage of natural 
and extemporary w'it, though perhaps many 
young men think the contrary. 

Ncserthelcss, it is not prudence that disiin- 
guishclh man from beast. There lx: beasts that 
at a \eai old obserse more ami pursue that 
which is for their good more prudently than 
a child can do at ten. 
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As prudence is a presumption of the future, 
contracted from the experience of time past: so 
there is a presumption of things past taken from 
other things, not future, but past also. For he 
that hath seen by what courses and degrees a 
flourishing stale hath first come into civil war, 
and then to ruin; upon the sight of the ruins of 
any other state will guess the like war and 
the like courses have been there also. Rut this 
conjecture has the same uncertainty almost with 
the conjecture of the future, both being ground- 
ed only upon experience. 

There is no other act of man’s mind, that I 
can remember, naturally planted in him, so as 
to need no other thing to the exercise of it but 
to be born a man, and live with the use of his 
five senses. Those other faculties, of which I 
shall speak by and by, and which seem proper 
to man only, are accjuired and increased by 
study and industry, and of most men learned 
by instruction and discipline, and proceed all 
from the invention of words and speech. For 
besides sense, and thoughts, and the train of 
thoughts, the mind of man has no other mo- 
tion; though by the help of speech, and method, 
the same faculties may be improved to such a 
height as to distinguish men from all other 
living creatures. 

Whatsoever we imagine is finite. Therefore 
there is no idea or conception of anything we 
call infinite. No man can have in his mind an 
image of infinite magnitude; nor conceive in- 
finite swiftness, infinite time, or infinite force, 
or infinite power. When we say anything is in- 
finite, we signify only that we^ire not able to 
conceive the ends and bounds of the thing 
named, having no conception of the thing, but 
of our own inability. And therefore the name 
of God is used, not to make us conceive Him 
(for He is incomjirehensible, and His greatness 
and power are unconceivable), but that we may 
honour Him. Also because whatsoever, as 1 
said before, wc conccise has been picrccivcd 
first by sense, cither all at once, or by parts, a 
man can have no thought representing any- 
thing not subject to sense. No man therefore 
can conceive anything, but he must conceive it 
in some place; and endued with some determi- 
nate magnitude; and which may be divided 
into parts; nor that anything is all in this place, 
and all in another place at the same time; nor 
that two or more things can be in one and the 
same place at once: for none of these things 
ever have or can be incident to sense, but are 
absurd speeches, taken upon credit, without 
any signification at all, from deceived philoso- 


phers and deceived, or deceiving, Schoolmen. 

CHAPTER IV 

Of Speech 

The invention of printing, though ingenious, 
compared with the invention of letters is no 
great matter. Rut who was the first that found 
the use of letters is not known. He that first 
brought them into (Treecc, men say, was Cad- 
mus, the son of Agenor, King of Pha*nicia. 
A profitable inxention lor continuing the mem- 
ory of time past, and the conjunction of man- 
kind dispersed into so many and distant re- 
gions of the earth: and withal dillic ult, as pro- 
ceeding from a watchful observation of the tli- 
verse motions of the tongue, palate, lips, and 
other organs of speech; whereby to make as 
many diflercnccs of characters to remember 
them. Rut the most noble and profitable in- 
vention of all other was that ol speech, consist- 
ing of names or appellations, aiul their con- 
nexion; whereby men register their thoughts, 
recall them when they arc past, and also de- 
clare them one to another for mutual utility 
and conversation; without which there had 
been amongst men neither ('ommon wealth, 
nor society, nor contract, nor peace, no more 
than amongst lions, bears, and wolves, 'fhe 
first author of speech was Ciod himself, that 
instructed Adam how to name such creatures 
as He presented to his sight; lor the Scripture 
goeth no further in this matter. Rut this was 
sulficient to direct him to add more names, as 
the exjienence and use ol tlie creatures should 
give him occasion; and to join them in such 
manner by degrees as to make himself under- 
stood; and so by succession of time, so much 
language might be gotten as he had lound use 
for, though not so copious as an orator or phi- 
losopher has need of. h'or I do not find anything 
in the Scripture out of which, directly or by 
consccjuencc, can be gathered that Adam was 
taught the names of all figures, numbers, meas- 
ures, colours, sounds, fancies, relations; much 
less the names of words and speech, as general, 
special, affirmative, negative, interrogative, op- 
tative, infinitive, all which are useful; and least 
of all, of entity, intentionality, quiddity, and 
other insignificant words of the school. 

But all this language gotten, and augmented 
by Adam and hi.s posterity, was again lost at 
the tower of Babel, when by the hand of Clod 
ever/ man was stricken for his rebellion with 
an oblivion of his former language. And being 
hereby forced to disperse themselves into sev- 
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cral parts of the world, it must needs be that 
the diversity of tongues that now is, proceeded 
by degrees from them in such manner as iicchI, 
the mother of all iinentions, taught them, 
and in tract of time grew everywhere more 
copious. 

The general use of speech is to transfer our 
mental discourse into verbal, or the train of 
our thoughts into a train of words, and that ior 
two commodities; whereof one is the register- 
ing of the consequences of our thoughts, which 
being apt to slip out of our memory and put us 
to a new labour, may again be recalled by such 
words as they were marked b^. So that the 
first use of names is to serve for marks or notes 
ol remembrance. Another is when many use 
the same words to sigmiy, by their connexion 
and order one to another, what they conceive 
or think of each matter; and also what they de- 
sire, fear, or have any other passion for. And 
for this use they are called Special uses of 

speech arc these: first, to register what by cogi- 
tation we find to be the cause ol anything, pres- 
ent or p.isl; ami w'l. * lind things present or 
past may produce, or effect; whicli, in sum, is 
acquiring ol arts, Sccondlv, to show to others 
that knov'’lcdge which we have attained; which 
IS to counsel and teach one another. Thirdly, to 
make known to others our wills and purposes 
that we may have the mutual help ot one an- 
other. b'ourthly, to please and delight ourselves, 
ami others, by playing with our words, for 
pleasure or ornament, innocently. 

To these uses, there arc also four corres- 
pondent ahuscs. lurst, when men register their 
thoughts wrong by the inconstanev ot the sig- 
mlication ot their words; by which they register 
tor tbeir conceptions that which tlicy nev cr con- 
ceived, and so deceive themselves. Secondly, 
when they use words metaphorically; that is, in 
other sense than that they are ordained tor, and 
thereby deceive others. '1 hirdly, when by words 
they tleclare that to be their will which is not. 
b'ourthly, when they use them to grieve one an- 
other: for seeing nature hath armed living crea- 
tures, some with teeth, some with horns, and 
yimc with hands, to grieve an enemy, it is but 
an abuse of speech to grieve him with the 
tongue, unless it be one whom we arc obliged 
to govern; and then it is not to grieve, but to 
correct and amend. 

'riie manner how speech serveth to the re- 
membrance of the consequence of causes and 
effects consisteth in the imposing of names, 
and the connexion of them. 

( )f names, some are proper, and singular to 
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one only thing; as Peter, John, this man, this 
tree: and some arc common to many things; 
as man, horse, tree; every of which, though but 
one name, is nevertheless the name of diverse 
particular things; in respect of all w^hich to- 
gether, it is called a universal being noth- 
ing in the world universal hut names; lor the 
things named arc every one of them individual 
and singular. 

One universal name is imposed on many 
things for their similitude in some quality, or 
other accident: and whereas a proper name 
bringclh to mind one thing only, universals re- 
call any one ot those many. 

And of names universal, some are of more 
and some ol less extent, the larger compre- 
hending the less large; and some again ot equal 
extent, comprehending tach other reciprocally. 
As tor example, the name body is of larger 
signification than the word man, and compre- 
hendeth it; and the names man and rational 
are of cqu.il extent, comprehending mutually 
one another. But here we must take notice that 
by a name is not alvvavs understood, as in gram- 
mar, one only word, but sometimes bv circum- 
locution many words together. For all these 
words. He that in hi< actions observeth the laws 
of hi< country, naake hut one name, equivalent 
to this one word, just. 

By this imposition of names, some of larger, 
some of stricter signification, we turn the reck- 
oning ot the consequences ol things imagined 
in the mind into a reckoning ot the conse- 
quences ot ajif^ellaiions. b'or example, a man 
that hath no use of speech at all, ( such as is 
born and remains perfectly deaf and dumb), if 
he set before his eyes a triangle, and b) it tw'o 
right angles ( such as are the corners of a scjuare 
figure), he may bv meditation compare and find 
that the three angles of that triangle arc equal 
to those two right angles that stand bv it. But 
if ancuber triangle be shown him dilferent in 
shape from the former, he cannot know with- 
out a new labour whether the three angles of 
that also he ec]ual to the same. But he that hath 
the use of words, when he observes that such 
equality was consec]iicnt, not to the length of 
the sides, nor to any other particular thing in 
his triangle; but only to this, that the sides were 
straight, and the angles three, and that that was 
all, for which he named it a triangle; will boldly 
conclude universally that such equality of an- 
gles is in all triangles whatsoever, and register 
his invention in these general terms: Hirry tri- 
angle hath its three angles equal to two right 
angles. And thus the consequence found in one 
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particular comes to be registered and remem- 
bered as a universal rule; and discharges our 
mental reckoning of time and place, and de- 
livers us from all labour of the mind, saving the 
first; and makes that which was found true 
here, and now, to be true in all tl tnes :\ni\ places. 

Hut the use of wonls in registering our 
thoughts is in nothing so evident as in num- 
bering. A natural fool that could never learn 
by heart the order of numeral words, as one, 
two, and three, may observe every stroke of 
the clock, and nod to it, or say one, one, one, 
but can never know what hour it strikes. And 
it seems there was a time when those names of 
number were not in use; and men were fain to 
apply their fingers of one or both hands to those 
things they desired to keep account of: and 
that thence it proceedcil that now our numeral 
words arc but ten, in any nation, and in some 
but five, and then they begin again. And he 
that can tell ten, if he recite them out of order, 
will lose himself, and not know when he has 
done; much less will he be able to add, and sub- 
stract,and perform all other operations of arith- 
metic. So that without wonls there is no pos- 
sibility of reckoning of numbers; much less of 
magnitudes, of swiftness, of force, and other 
things, the reckonings whereof are necessary to 
the being or well-being of mankind. 

When two names arc joined together into a 
consequence, or aflirmaiion, as thus, ./ man is 
a living creature; or thus. If he be a man, he is 
a living creature; if the latter name living crea- 
ture signify all that the former name man sig- 
nifieth, then the affirmation, or consequence, is. 
true; otherwise jalse. I'or true and false are at- 
tributes of speech, not of things. And where 
speech is not, there is neither truth nor false- 
hood. Error there may be, as when wc expect 
that which shall not be, or suspect what has not 
been; but in neither case can a man be charged 
with untruth. 

Seeing then that truth consistelh in the right 
ordering of names in our affirmations, a man 
that sceketh precise truth had need to remern 
ber what every name he uses stands for, and to 
place it accordingly; or else he will find him- 
self entangled in words, as a bird in lime 
twigs; the more he struggles, the more behined. 
And therefore in geometry (which is the only 
science that it hath pleased (iod hitherto to be- 
stow on mankind), men begin at settling the 
significations of their words; which settling of 
significations, they call definitions, and place 
them in the beginning of their reckoning. 

By this it appears how necessary it is for any 


man that aspires to true knowledge to examine 
the definitions of former authors; and either to 
correct them, where they are negligently set 
down, or to make them himself. For the errors 
of definitions multiply themselves, according 
as the reckoning proceeds, and lead men into 
absurdities, which at last they see, but cannot 
avoid, without reckoning anew from the be- 
ginning; in which lies the foundation of their 
errors. I'rom whence it happens that they which 
trust to books ilo as they that cast up many little 
sums into a greater, without considering wheth- 
er those little sums w'ere rightly cast up or not; 
and at last finding the error visible, and not 
mistrusting their first grounds, know not which 
way to clear themselves, but sjxmd time in llut- 
tcring over their books; as birds that entering 
by the chimney, and finding themselves en- 
closed in a chamber, flutter at the false light of a 
glass windows for want of wit to consiiler 
which way they came in. So that in the right 
definition of names lies the first use of speech; 
whiJi is the acquisition of science: and in 
wrong, or no definitions, lies the first abuse; 
from which proceed all false and senseless ten- 
ets; which make those men that t.ike their in- 
struction from the authority of book'*', aiul not 
from their own meditation, to beas much below 
the condition of ignorant men as men endued 
with true science are above it. J'or between true 
science and erroneous doctrines, ignorance is in 
the miildle. Natural sense anil imagination arc 
not sitb]ecl to absurdity. Naturedlsell cannot 
err: and as men abound in copiousness of lan- 
guage; so they become more wise, or more mad, 
than ortl inary. Nor is it possible without letters 
lor any man to become either excellently wise 
or (unless his memory be hurl by disease, or ill 
constitution of organs) excellently foolish. I 'or 
words arc wise men’s counters; they ilo but 
reckon by them: but they arc the money ol 
fools, that value them by the authority ol an 
4\risloile, a ('icero, or a I'homas, or any other 
doctor whatsoever, if but a man. 

Subject to names is whatsoever can enter into 
or be considered in an account, and be added 
one to another to make a sum, or subtracted 
one from another and leave a remaiiuler. I'he 
Latins called accounts of money rationed, and 
accounting, ratiocinatio: and that which we in 
bills or books of account call items, they calleil 
nomina; that is, names: and thence it seems to 
jjroceed th.it they extended the word ratio to 
the faculty of reckoning in all other things. 
Idle ( Jreeks have but one word, Aoyos', for both 
speech and reason; not that they thought there 
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was no speech without reason, but no reasoning 
without speech; and the act of reasoning they 
called syllogism; which significtli summing up 
of the consequences of one saying to another. 
And because the same things may enter into 
account for diverse accidents, their names are 
(to show that diversity) diversely wrested and 
diversified. This diversity of names may be re- 
duced to four general heails. 

First, a thing may enter into account for 
matter, or body; as living, sensible, rational , hot , 
cold, moved, quiet; with all which names the 
word matter, or hody.'xs undcrslooil;all such be- 
ing names ol matter. 

Secondly, it may enter into account, or be 
considered, for some acci<lent or c|uality which 
we conceive to he in it; as for being moved, for 
being so long, for being hot, etc.; and then, of 
the name of the thing itself, by a little change 
or wresting, we make a name lor that accident 
which we consider; and lor living put into the 
account life; for moved, motion: lor hot, heat; 
lor long, length, and the like: ami all such 
names are the names of the accidents ami prop- 
erties by which one matter and body is distin- 
guished from an tiK.. 'I’liese are called name< 
ab^tuict, because sesered, not from matter, but 
from the account of matter. 

Thirdly, wc bring into account the properties 
ol our own bodies, whereby wc make such clis 
tmction: a^ when anything is seen by us, we 
reikon not the thing itsell, but the sight, the 
(olour, the idea of it in the lanes; ami when 
anything is heard, w’e reckon it not, but the 
hearing or sound only, which is our lanes or 
Kauej'tion ol it by the ear: and such are names 
ol lancies. 

Fourthly, v\'c bring into account, consider, 
and gi\c names, to names themscKes, and to 
speeches: for, general, universal, special, eqiuv 
ocal, arc names ol names. And affirmation, 
interrogation, commandment, narration, s}llo' 
gism, sermon, oration, and many other such 
are names of speeches. And this is all the \ anety 
ol names positive; which are put to maik some 
what which is m nature, or may be leigiKd bv 
the mind of man, as boilies that arc, or may 
be conceived to be; or ol bodies, the properties 
that are, or may be fcignctl to be; or words and 
speech. 

There be also other names, called negative; 
which arc notes to signify that a word is not 
the name of the thing in cjucstion; as these 
woids: nothing, no man, infinite, indonble, 
three want four, and the like; which aie ne\iT- 
theless ol use in reckoning, or in collecting ol 


reckoning, and call to mind our past cogita- 
tions, though they be not names of anything; 
because they make us refuse to admit of names 
not rightly used. 

All other names are but insignificant sounds; 
and those of two sorts. One, when they arc new, 
and yet their meaning not explained by defi- 
nition; whereof there have been abundance 
coinctlby Schoolmen and puz/led philosophers. 

Another, when men make a name of two 
names, whose significations are contradictory 
and inconsistent; as this name, an incorporeal 
body, or, wdiich is all one. an incorporeal sub- 
stance, and a great number more. For whenso- 
ever any alTirmation is false, the two names of 
which it is composed, put together and made 
one, signify nothing at all. I'or example, if it be 
a lalse affirmation to sa) a quadrangle is round , 
the word round quadrangle signifies nothing, 
but is a mere sound. So likewise if it be false to 
say that virtue can be poured, or blown up and 
down, the words inpoured virtue, inblown vir- 
tue, arc as absurd and insignificant as a round 
quadrangle. And therefore >oli shall hard!\ 
meet with a senseless and insignificant word 
that is not made up ol some I^tin or C>retk 
names. A Frenchman seldom hears ourSa\iour 
called b\ the name of Parole, but by the name 
of Verbe olten; yet Verbe and Parole dilTcr no 
more but that one is Latin, the other French. 

When a man, upon the hearing of any speech, 
hath those thoughts which the words of that 
speech, and their connexion, were onlamed and 
constiUUcd to signify, then he is sard to under- 
stand it: understanding being nothing else but 
conce|Hion caused by speech. .Vnd therclore n 
speech be peculiar to man. as ior ought I kiu'u 
it is, then is understanding peculiar to him 
also. And ihereiore ot absurd and false alfiima 
tions, in case thev be umsersal, there can be no 
undersianding: though man\ think they under- 
stand then, when the\ do but rv-’peat the words 
softl\, or con them in their mind. 

\\'hat kinds of speeches signify the appetites, 
ascrsions, and passions of man's mintl, and of 
their use and abuse, I shall speak when 1 ha\e 
spoken ol the passions. 

1 he names of such things as allcct us, that is, 
which please and displease us, because all men 
be not alike alTccled with the same thing, nor 
the same man at all times, are in the common 
discourses of men ol inconstant signification. 
I'or seeing all names arc imposeil to signify our 
conceptions, and all our aflcctions arc but con- 
ceptions; when wc conceive the same things 
(b.llerently, wc can harilly asoiil dilTcrcnt nam- 
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ing of them. For though the nature of that wc 
conceive be the same; yet the diversity of our 
reception of it, in respect of different constitu- 
tions of body and prejudices of opinion, gives 
everything a tincture of our different passions. 
And therefore in reasoning, a man must take 
heed of words; which, besides the signification 
of what we imagine of their nature, have a sig- 
nification also of the nature, disposition, and in- 
terest of the speaker; such as arc the names of 
virtues and vices; for one man calleth wisdom 
what another calleth fear; and one cruelty what 
another justice; one prodigality what another 
magnanimity; and one gravity what another 
stupidity, etc. And therefore such names can 
never be true grounds of any ratiocination. No 
more can metaphors and tropes of speech: but 
these are less dangerous because they proless 
their inconstancy, which the other do not. 

CHAPTER V 

Of Reason and Science 

When a man reasoneth, he does nothing else 
but conceive a sum total, Irom addition of par- 
cels; or conceive a remainder, from subtraction 
of one sum from another; whieh, il it he done 
by words, is conceiving of the consequence of 
the names of all the parts, to the name of the 
whole; or from the names of the whole and one 
part, to the name of the other pari. And though 
in some things, as in numbers, besides ailding 
and subtracting, men name other operations, 
as multiplying and dividing; yet they are the 
same: for multiplication is but adding together 
of things equal; and division, but subtracting 
of one thing, as otten as wc can. These opera- 
tions are not incident to numhers only, but to 
all mannerol things that can be added together, 
and taken one out of another. For as arithmeti- 
cians teach to add and subtract in numbers, so 
the geometricians teach the same in lines, fig- 
ures ( solid and superficial), angles, proportions, 
times, degrees of sw illness, force, power, and 
the like; the logicians teach the same in conse- 
quences of words, adding together two names 
to make an affirmation, and two affirmations 
to make a syllogism, and many syllogisms to 
make a demonstration; and from the sum, or 
conclusion of a syllogism, they subtract one 
proposition to find the other. Writers of politics 
add together pactions to find men’s duties; and 
lawyers, laws and facts to find what is right 
and wrong in the actions of private men. In 
sum, in what matter soever there is place for 
addition and subtraction, there also is place 
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for reason; and where these have no place, there 
reason has nothing at all to do. 

Out of all which we may define (that is to 
say determine) what that is which is meant by 
this word reason when wc reckon it amongst 
the faculties of the mind. For reason, in this 
sense, is nothing but reckoning (that is, adding 
and subtracting) of the consequences of gen- 
eral names agreed upon for the marking and 
signifyingof our thoughts; I say mari(ing them, 
when we reckon by ourselves; and signifying, 
when wc demonstrate or approve our reckon- 
ings to other men. 

And as in arithmetic unpractised men must, 
and professors themseKcs may often, err, and 
cast up false; so also in any other subject of rea- 
soning, the ablest, most attentive, and most 
practised men may ilcccise tbemscKcs, and in- 
fer false conclusions; not but that reason itself 
is always right reason, as well as arithmetic is 
a certain and infallible art; but no one man’s 
reason, nor the reason of any one number of 
men, makes the certainty; no more than an 
account is therefore well cast iij) because a great 
many men have unanimously approved it. And 
thcicfore, as when there is a controversy in an 
account, the parties must by their own accord 
set up for right reason the reason ol some 
arbitrator, or judge, to whose sentence they 
will both stand, or their controversy must either 
come to blows, or be undecided, lor want of a 
right reason constituted by Nature; so is it also 
in all debates of what kind sticrer; ami when 
men that think themselves wiser than all others 
clamour and demand right reason for juilge, 
yet seek no more but that things should be 
determined by no other men’s reason but their 
own, it is as intolerable in the society ol men, 
as it is in play alter trump is turned to use for 
trump on eveiy occasion that suit whereof they 
have most in their hand. I'or they do nothing 
else, that will have every of their passions, as it 
comes to bear sway in them, to be taken for 
right reason, and that in their own controver- 
sies: bewraying their want of right reason by 
the claim they lay to it. 

The use ami end of reason is not the finding 
of the sum and truth of one, or a few conse- 
quences, remote from the first definitions and 
settled significations of names; but to begin at 
these, and proceed from one consequence to 
another. For there can be no certainty of the 
last conclusion without a certainty of all those 
affirmations and negations on which it was 
grounded and inferred. As when a mast#“i of a 
family, in taking an account, casteth up the 
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sums of all the bills of expense into one sum; 
and not regarding how each bill is summed up, 
by those that give them in account, nor what it 
is he pays for, he advantages himself no more 
than if he allowed the account in gross, trusting 
to every of the accountant’s skill and honesty: 
so also in reasoning of all other things, he that 
takes up conclusions on the trust of authors, 
and iloth not fetch them from the first items in 
every reckoning (which arc the signilications 
of names settled by definitions), loses his la- 
bour, and does not know anything, but only 
bclicveth. 

When a man reckons without the use of 
words, which may be done in particular dungs, 
as when upon the sight of any one tlung, we 
conjecture what was likely to have preceded, or 
is likely to lollow upon it; ii that which he 
thought likely to follow follows not, or that 
which he thought likely to have preccdetl it 
hath not preceded it, this is called trtor; to 
which even the most prutlent men are subject. 
Ihit when we reason in words of general sig- 
nification, and fall upon a general inference 
which is false; though it be commonly called 
error, it is indeed an uhsunlity, or senseless 
speech. I'or error is but a deception, in iiresum- 
iiig that somew hat is past, or to come; of whu h, 
though it w’cre not past, or not to come, yet 
there was no impossibility discos crable. But 
when w'e make a general a^scriion, unless it be 
a true one, the possibility ol it is inconicivable. 
And words whereby we conceive nothing but 
the sound ,irc those W'c call absiird, insignifi- 
aint, and nonsense. And therclore il a man 
should talk to me of a round quadrnngle: or 
ute! dents of bread in cheese; or ininuitenal 
substances; or of a free subject; a free will; or 
any free but free from being hindered by op- 
position; I should not say he w’cre in an error, 
but that his words w’crc without meaning; that 
is to say, absurd. 

1 have said before, in the second chajHer, 
that a man did excel all other animals in this 
faculty, that when he conceived anything w’hat- 
soever, he wms apt to enquire the consequences 
of it, and what effects he could do w ith it. And 
now 1 add this other degree of the same exccl- 
I'ence, that he can by w^ords reduce the conse- 
quences he finds to general rules, callctl the- 
orems, or aphorisms; that is, he can reason, or 
reckon, not only in number, but in all other 
things wdiercof one may be added unto or sub- 
tracted from another. 

But this privilege is Jtllaycd by another; and 
that is by the privilege of absurdity, to which 
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no living creature is subject, but men only. .-\nd 
of men, those arc of all most subject to it that 
profess philosophy. For it is most true that 
Cicero saith of them somewhere; that there can 
be nothing so absurd but may be found in the 
books of philosophers. And the reason is mani- 
fest. For there is not one of them that begins 
his ratiocination from the definitions or expli- 
cations ol fhe names they arc to use; which is 
a method that hath been used only in geometry, 
whose conclusions have thereby been made in- 
disputable. 

I. The first cause of absurd conclusions 1 as- 
cribe to the want of method; in that they begin 
not their ratiocination from definitions; that is, 
from settled significations of their words: as if 
they could cast account without knowing the 
value of the nunieraUvords, owe, and //tree. 

And whereas all bodies enter into account 
upon diverse consideraiions, which ! have men- 
tioned in the precedent chapter, thc^^e consid- 
erations being diversely named, diverse absurd- 
ities proceed from the confusion and unfit con- 
nexion of their names into assertions. And there- 
fore, 

2. 1 'hc second cause of absurd assertions, I as- 
cribe to the gismg of names of bodies to acci- 
dents; or of accidents to bodies; as they do that 
say, faith is infused, or inspired; w hen nothing 
can be poured, or breathed into anything, but 
bodv; and that extension is body; that phan- 
tasms are spirits, etc. 

3. The third I ascribe to the giving of the 
names of the accidents of bodies w’ithout us to 
the accidents of our ow n bodies; as they do that 
say, the (clOur is in the body; the sound is in 
the a.r, etc. 

4. The fourth, to the giving of the names of 
boiiies to names, or specche'*; as they do that 
say that there Ik things universal; tb.ai a living 
cii ature is genus, or a general thing, etc. 

5. The filth, to the giving of the names of 
accidents to names and speeches; as they do 
that say, the nature of a thing is its definition; 
a man's command is his will; ami the like. 

6. The sixth, to the use of metaphors, tropes, 
and other rhetorical figures, instead of words 
proper. For though it be law ful to say, for ex- 
ample, in common spec, h, the way goeth, or 
Icu.ieth hither, or thither; the proverb sa\s this 
or that (w'hereas ways cannot go, nor proverbs 
speak); yet in reckoning, and seeking of truth, 
such speeches arc not to be admitted. 

7. The seventh, to names that signify noth- 
ing, but are taken up anil learned by rote from 
the Schools, as hypostatical, transubstantiate, 
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consubstantiate , eternal-now, and the like cant- 
ing of Schoolmen. 

To him that can avoid these things, it is not 
easy to fall into any absurdity, unless it he by 
the length of an account; wherein he may per- 
haps forget what went before. I'or all men by 
nature reason alike, and well, when they have 
good principles. Tor who is so stupid as both to 
mistake in geometry, and also to pcisist in it, 
when another detects his error to him? 

By this it appears that reason is not, as sense 
anti memory, born with us: nor gotten by expe- 
rience only, as prudence is; but aitained by in- 
dustry: first in apt imposing of names; and 
secondly by getting a good and ordcrlv method 
in proceeding from the elements, which are 
names, to assertions made by conni xion of one 
of them to another: and so to s) llogisms, \\ hich 
are the connexions of one assertion to another, 
till we come to a knowledge of all the conse- 
quences of names appertaining to the subject 
in hand; and that is it, men call science. And 
whereas sense and memory arc but knowledge 
of fact, which is a thing past and irrevocable, 
science is the knowledge of consetpienccs, and 
dependence of one fact uponanolher;by which, 
out of that we can presently do, we know how 
to do something else when we will, or the like, 
another time: because when we sec how any- 
thing comes about, upon what causes, and by 
what manner; when the like causes come into 
our power, we sec how to make it produce the 
like effects. 

Children therefore arc not endued with re.i- 
son at all, till they have attainctl the use df 
speech, but are called reasonable creatures for 
the possibility apparent of having the use of 
reason in time to come. And the most parr of 
men, though they have the use of reasoning a 
little way, as in numbering to some degree; )ct 
it serves them to little use in common life, in 
which they govern themselves, some bctt»*r, 
some worse, according to their dillcrcnces of 
experience, quickness of memory, and iiulina- 
tions to several ends; but specially according to 
goovl or evil fortune, and the errors of one an- 
other. For as for science, or certain rules oj their 
actions, they arc so far from it that they know 
not what it is.CJcomctr} they have thought con- 
juring: but for other sciences, they wlio have 
not been taught the beginnings, and some {prog- 
ress in them, that they may sec how they be ac- 
(jiiircd and generated, arc in this point like chil- 
dren that, having no thought of generation, are 
made believe by the women that their brothers 
and sister.', arc not born, but found in the garden. 
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But yet they that have no science are in better 
and nobler com! it ion with their natural pru- 
dence than men that, by misrea soiling, or by 
trusting them that reason wrong, fall ujion 
false and absurd general rules. For ignoiancc 
of causes, and of rules, does not set men so far 
out of their way as relying on false lules, and 
taking for causes of what they aspire to, those 
that arc not so, but rather causes ol the contrary. 

To conclude, the light of humane minds is 
perspicuous words, but b^ exact ilcfiiiilions 
first snuffed, and purged from amblguii); ica- 
son is the pace; increase of science, the way; and 
the benefit of mankind, the end. And, on the 
contrary, metaphors, and senseless and ambig- 
uous Wiirds are like ignes jatui; and reasoning 
upon them is wandering amongst innumerable 
absurdities; and their end, contention and sedi- 
tion, or contempt. 

.\s much experience is prudence, so is mikh 
sciente sapience. For though wc usually have 
one name of wisdom for them both; yet the 
Latins did always distinguish between pra- 
dentia and sapientia; asciibing the former to 
experience, the latter to science. But to make 
their diflerencc apjiear more clearlv, let us sup 
pose one man endued with an excellent naliii.il 
use and dexterity in handling his arms; and an- 
other to have added to that dexterity an ac- 
quired science of where lu* can ofTcmd, or he 
offended by his adversar), in cverv possible pos 
ture or guard: the ability of the former would 
be to the ability of the latter, as priulence to 
sapience: both useliil, but the latter infallible. 
But they that, trusting onlv to the authorilv ol 
books, follow the blind blindly, are like him 
that, trusting to the false rules ol a master ol 
fence, ventures prcsumptuouslv upon an ail- 
versary that cithci kills or disgraces him. 

'^rhe signs ol science arc soiiu' certain .md in- 
fallible; some, underlain. CATtain, when he th.it 
pretciulcth the science ol anything can te.ich 
the same; that is to say, dcmuiistr.ite the truth 
thereof |)erspiLiiously to .'mother; iinceitain, 
when only some particular events ansvv'er to his 
pretence, and upon man} occasions prove so as 
he s.iys they must. Signs ol prudence arc all im 
certain; because to observe by experieuLe, and 
remember all circumstances that may alter the 
success, is impossible. But in any business, 
whereof a man has not infallible science to pro- 
ceed by, to forsake his own natural judgment, 
and be guided by general sentences read in 
authors, and subject to m.my exceptions, is a 
sign ol folly, and generally scorned by the name 
ol pedantry. And even ol those men themselves 
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thit in councils of the Commonwcilth Io\c to 
show their rt idingof politics ind history, \cry 
few do It in their domestic ilTiirs where tluir 
pirticulir interest is eoncerned, hi\in^ pru 
denec cnou^^h for their private dliirs, but in 
public they study more the reput ition of their 
own wit than the suteess of mother s business 

CHAPTI R VI 

Of the Intawt of Voluntary 

Motion conimonh < tilled the Pas tons 
and the Speeches b\ uhieh they cie 
expicsscd 

1 IN I I be in uiim ils two sorts of motions pccii 
1 ir to them One e tiled vital be^un in ^en 
ei ilion ind continued without interruption 
throiuh their w hole lilt such is ire the course 
ol the blood the pulse the bre ithin^ the eon 
lOLtion niniition excretion ete to which mo 
tionsilurc needs no hcl|i ol imuinition the 
( iher IS animal motion otherw ise e tiled i ohm 
til) mot on IS to go to spe ik to mo\e in) of 
oiii limbs in such m inner is is first 1 ineied in 
our minds I h u sense i ii tion in the or^^ins 
mil inte noi p irts oi m m s IkkIv e lused b\ the 
lelionol the things w< see heir ete iiul tl it 
I inev IS but the relies ol the sime motion re 
mimm^ iltei si nse hts been ilieul) sud in 
the first mil steoiiel ehij teis \ii 1 bee luse t,o 
in^ spe ikin ii I the 1 1 e \ohintir) motions 
depend ilw i\s upon i | iceedent thought ot 
whithei whieh vs iv in I whit it is evident 
ih It the im i^in ition is the first intei n il be^in 
nin^ol ill voluni l^^ moiion \nd ilihou^hun 
sti (lied men do not cone c i\ iri) notion it ill 
to be there where the thin^ mov eel is uiMsible 
Cl the spiet it s mo\e 1 in is lot the shortne s 
el It ins nsil le \et th il loth not hinder but 
th It siieh motions ire I or let i spiee be never 
so little th It which is moved over i gre Per 
spiec whereol th it little one is pirt must fust 
be moscil over th it I hese sm ill bc^mnm^s e t 
motion within the I odv of mm betiie thev 
ippe II in vv ilkm^ spe ikm^ stnkin^ mdother 
visible lelions ire eommonl) e ilied < /;c/i r; o 
Ibis elide i\oui when it is tov\ ml '*ome 
thm^ which e luses it is e died c // petite or de 
lie the 1 itter bem^ the geiier il n ime md the 
other oftentimes re str lined to si^nifv the desire 
ol food n line ly /urwtfc ; md //?/; / \ ml when 
the cnele ivour is Iromw iid somethin^ it is gen 
enllye dltel c// c; ion IhesLwnrds appe tite md 
aief ion vve have from the 1 itms ami the) 
both of them signify the motions, one of ip 


proaching, the other of retiring So also do the 
Greek words lor the same, which are hpfxrj and 
u(]>opfA I I or Nature itself docs often press upon 
men those truths which ifterwirds when the) 
look for somcwhit beyond Niturc, they stum 
ble It I or the Sehoeds find in mere appetite to 
go, or move no letuil motion at all but be 
ciuse some motion they must icl-nowled^e 
the) e ill It me taphotical motion which is but 
m absurd speech for though words may be 
called met iphoi leal, bodies md motions em 
not 

Th It whieh men desire thc\ are also sud to 
love md to hate those things for whicli thev 
hive nersion So tint des re and love re the 
sime thing sivethit bv c/c ne wealw i)s signi 
fy the ibsenec of the ob]eet by loie most corn 
monly the presence of the sam So also b) 
aieieion vve si^nif) the ibsence, md b) hate 
the presence of the ob]cet 

Ol ifipetites md iveisions some ire born 
w ith men is ip; ctitc ol food ippetite of ex 
erction and exoncr ition (which ma\ also ind 
moie propel K be e died »\ersions from some 
whit thev feel in their bodies) md some other 
appetites not minv I he rest vshi h ire ip 
pctites of pirt eulir things proceed from ex 
jentnee in 1 tnil ol their effects upon them 
selves or othi r men For or things vve know not 
It ill or believe not to be we c m h ive no fur 
iher desire thin to tiste md tr\ But iversion 
we have for things not onlv which we ki ow 
have hurt us but ilso tint vve do not know 
whether thev will hurt i s or not 

1 ho e things which vve neither desire nor 
Intc vve ire s i id to contemn contempt \ ing 
nothing else but m immobiht) or conrumuv 
of the heirt in resisting the letion ol ceitiin 
things mil proeceding Irom th it the hciit IS il 
rcidv moved otherwise bv otl cr more potent 
objects or from w mt of experience ol them 

\nel bee luse the constitution of i m m s I odv 
IS in eoilinuil niiit iti m it is impossihb tint 
ill the s i lie things should ilw iv s c uise in hi ii 
the sime ippetites mei iversions much le s in 
ill men consent in the desire ot ilmost m^ one 
in 1 the s ime object 

but vvlntsoever is the object of mv u ms 
Ippetite or desire thit is it which he for his 
pule die th i^ood md the object of his hitc md 
iversion e d md ot his contempt i le md 
met n del die 1 or these words of ^ood e d 
md contemptible irc ever used with rel ition 
to the person th it use th them thcicbein^ noth 
mg simplv md ibsolutelv so nor mv common 
rule ol good and cv il to be t iken from the n i 
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ture of the objects themselves; but from the 
person of the man, where there is no Common- 
wealth; or, in a Commonwealth, from the 
person that representeth it; or from an arbitra- 
tor or judge, whom men disagreeing shall by 
consent set up and make his sentence the rule 
thereof. 

The Latin tongue has two words whose sig- 
nifications approach to those of good and evil, 
but are not precisely the same; and those are 
pulrhrum and turpe. Whereof the former signi- 
fies that which by some apparent signs prom- 
iseth good; and the latter, that which promiseth 
evil, liut in our tongue we have not so general 
names to express them by. Hut for pulchrum 
we say in some things, jair; in others, hcimti- 
ful, or handsome, or gallant, or honourable, or 
comely, or amiable: ami for fur pc; foul, de- 
formed, ugly, base, nauseous, and the like, as 
the subject shall require; all which words, in 
their proper places, signify nothing else but the 
mien, or countenance, that promiseth good and 
evil. So that of good there be three kinds: good 
in the promise, that is pulchrum; good in effect, 
as the end desired, which is called juctindum, 
delightful; and good as the means, which is 
called utile, profitable; and as many of evil: for 
evil in promise is that they call turpe; evil in 
effect and end is molestum, unpleasant, trouble- 
some; and evil in the means, inutile, unprofit- 
able, hurtful. 

As in sense that which is really within us 
is, as I have said before, only motion, caused 
by the action of external objects but in appear- 
ance; to the sight, light and colour; to the ear, 
sound; to the nostril, odour, etc.: so, when the 
action of the same object is continued from tbc 
eyes, cars, and other organs to the heart, the 
real effect there is nothing but motion, or en- 
dea\our; which consisieth in appetite or aver- 
sion to or from the object moving. Hut the ap- 
pearance or sense of that motion is that we 
either call delight or trouble of mind. 

This motion, which is called appetite, and 
for the appearance of it delight and pleasure, 
seemeth to be a corroboration of vital motion, 
and a help thereunto; and therefore such things 
as caused delight w'cre not improperly called 
jucunda (a juuando), from helping or fortify- 
ing; and the contrary, molesta, offensive, from 
hindering and troubling the motion vital. 

Pleasure therefore, or delight, is the ap- 
pearance or sense of good; and molestation or 
displeasure, the appearance or sense of evil. 
And consequently all appetite, desire, and love 
is accompanied with some delight more or less; 


and all hatred and aversion with more or less 
displeasure and offence. 

Of pleasures, or delights, some arise from the 
sense of an object present; and those may be 
called pleasures of sense (the word sensual, as 
it is used by those only that condemn them, 
having no place till there be laws). Of this kind 
are all oncrations and exonerations of the body; 
as also all that is pleasant, in the sight, hearing, 
smell, taste, or touch. Others arise Irom the ex- 
pectation that proceeds from foresight of the 
end or consequence of things, whether those 
things in the sense please or displease: and these 
are pleasures of the mind of him that draweth 
those consequences, and arc generally called 
py. In the like manner, displeasures are some 
in the sense, anti called pain; others, in the 
expectation of consctjuences, and arc called 
grief. 

These simple passions called appetite, desire, 
love, aversion, hate, joy, and gnef have their 
names for divcrscconsiderations diversified. At 
first, when they one succeed another, they are 
diversely called from the opinion men ha\c of 
the likelihood of attaining what they desire. 
Secondly, from the object loved or haled. 
I’hirdly, trom the consideration of many of 
them together. b\)urthly, from the alteration or 
suciession itself. 

For ap})ctitc with an opinion of attaining is 
called hope. 

The same, without such opinion, despair. 

Aversion, with opinion of hiirt from the ob- 
ject, fear. 

The same, with hope of avoiding that hurt 
by resislence, courage. 

Sudden courage, anger. 

Constant hope, confidence of ourselves. 

Constant despair, diffidence of ourselves. 

Anger for great hurt done to another, when 
we conceive the same to be done by injury, 
indignation. 

Desire of gooil to another, benevolence, good 
will, charity. If to man generally, good nature. 

Desire of riches, covetousnes's: a name used 
always in signification of blame, because men 
contending for tbcm are displeascil with one 
another’s attaining them; though tbc desire in 
itself be to be blamed, or allowed, according to 
the means by which those riches are sought. 

Desire of office, or precedence, ambition: a 
name used also in the worse sense, for the rea- 
son before mentioned. 

Desire of things that conduce but a little to 
our ends, and fear of things that are but of little 
hindrance, pusillanimity. 
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Contempt of little helps, and hindrances, 
magnanimity. 

Magnanimity in danger of death, or wounds, 
valour, fortitude. 

Magnanimity in the use of riches, liberality. 

Pusillanimity in the same, wretchedness, 
miserableness, or parsimony, as it is liked, or 
disliked. 

J .ove of persons for society, kindness, 

T.OVC of persons for pleasing the sense only, 
natural lust, 

J.ove ol the same acquired from rumination, 
that is, imagination of i)leasure past, luxury. 

Love of one singularly, with desire to be sin- 
gularly beloved, the passion of love, I'hc same, 
with fear that the love is not mutual, jealousy. 

Desire by doing hurt to another to make him 
condemn some fact of his own, revengef nines <, 

Desire to know why, and how, curiosity: such 
as is in no living creature but man; so that man 
is distinguished, not only by his reason, but also 
by this singular passion iioni other animals; in 
whom the appetite of food, and other pleasures 
of sense, by predominance, take away the care 
ol knowing causes* which is a lust of the mind, 
that by a perscseraiue ol delight in the contin- 
ual anil iiideialigable generation of knowledge, 
evLeeueili the short \chcmence of any carnal 
ph'asure. 

l^’ar of [lower invisible, feigned by the mind, 
or imagined from talcs publicly allowed, reli- 
gion; not allowed, superstition. And when the 
power imagined is truly such as we imagine, 
true religion. 

Fear without the apprehension of why, or 
what, panic terror; called so from the fables 
that make Pan the author of them; whereas in 
truth there is always in him that so leareth, 
first, some apprehension of the cause, though 
the rest run away by example; every one sup- 
posing his fellow to know why. And therefore 
this passion happens to none but in a throng, 
or multitude of [leople. 

[oy from apjirehension of novelty, admira- 
tion; proper to man, because it excites the ap- 
petite of knowing the cause. 

Joy arising from imagination of a man’s own 
power and ability is that exultation of the mind 
which is called glorying: which, if grounded 
upon the experience of his own former actions, 
is the same with confidence: but if grounded on 
the flattery of others, or only supposed by him- 
self, for delight in the consequences of it, is 
called vainglory: which name is properly given; 
becaiKse a well-grounded confidence begeiteth 
attempt; whereas the supposing of power docs 


not, and is therefore rightly called vain, 

(irief, from opinion of want of power, is 
called dejection of mind. 

The vainglory which consisteth in the feign- 
ing or supposing of abilities in ourselves, which 
vve know arc not, is most incident to young 
men, and nourished by the histories or fictions 
of gallant persons; and is corrected oftentimes 
by age and employment. 

Sudden glory is the passion which maketh 
those grimaces called laughter; and is caused 
either by some sudilen act of their own that 
pleaselh them; or by the apprehension of some 
deformed thing in another, by comparison 
whereof they suddcnlyapplaud themselves. And 
It is incident most to them that are conscious 
of the fewest abilities in themselves; who are 
forced to keep themseKes in their own favour 
by observing the imperfections of other men. 
And therefore much laughter at the defects ot 
others is a sign of pusillanimity. For of great 
minds one of the proper works is to help and 
free others from scorn, and compare themselves 
only with the most able. 

On the contrary, sudden dejection is the pas- 
sion that causeth weeping; and is caused by 
such accidents as suddenly take away some 
vehement hope, or some pro}) ot their power: 
and they aie most subject to it that rely princi- 
})ally on helps external, such as are women and 
children, d’herelore, mme wcc|) tor the loss of 
friends; others for their unkindness; others lor 
the sudden stop made to their thoughts of re- 
\cnge, by leconciliation. Pint in all cases, both 
laughter and weejiing are sudden motions, cus- 
tom takingthem both assay, i'orno man laughs 
at old jests, or svecjis for an old cal.imity. 

Grief for the discovery ot some delect of abil- 
ity is shame, or the })assion that discos creth it- 
self in blushing,and consisteth in the apprehen- 
sion of something dishonourable; and in young 
men is a sign of the love of good rcjuitation, 
and commendable: in old men it is a sign of 
the same: but because it comes too late, not 
commendable. 

The contempt of good reputation is called 
impudence. 

Grief for the calamity of another is pity; and 
ariseth from the imagination that the like ca- 
lamity may befall himself; and therefore is 
called also compassion, and in the phrase of this 
present time a fellow-feeling: and therefore for 
calamity arriving from great svickedness, the 
best men have the least pity; and for the same 
calamity, those have least pity that think them- 
selves least obnoxious to the same. 
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Contempt, or little sense of the calamity of 
others, is that which men call cruelty; proceed- 
ing from security of their own fortune. For, that 
any man should lake pleasure in other men’s 
great harms, without other end of his own, I 
do not conceive it possible. 

Cirief for the success of a competitor in 
wealth, honour, or other good, if it be joined 
with endeavour to enforce our own abilities to 
equal or exceed him, is called emulation: but 
joined with endeavour to supplant or hinder a 
competitor, envy. 

When in ihc mintl of ru.an appetites anti aver- 
sions, hopes and fears, concerning one and the 
same thing, arise alternately: and diverse good 
and evil consequences of the doing or omitting 
the thing propounded conic successively into 
our thoughts; so that sometimes we have an ap- 
petite to it, sometimes an aversion from it; 
sometimes hope to be able to do it, sometimes 
despair, or fear to attempt it; the whole sum of 
desires, aversions, hopes and fears, continued 
till the thing be cither done, or thought impos- 
sible, is that we call deliberation, 

"rherefore of things past there is no de- 
liberation, because manitesily impossible to be 
changed; nor of things known to be impossi- 
ble, or thought so; because men know or think 
such deliberation vain, ihit of things impos- 
sible, which wc think possible, wc may deliber- 
ate, not knowing it is in vain. And it is called 
deliberation; because it is a putting an end to 
the liberty we had of doing, or omitting, ac- 
cording to our own appetite, or a\ersion. 

This altern.ate succession of ajipclilcs, ave'r- 
sions, hopes and fears is no less in other living 
creatures than in man; and therefore beasts also 
deliberate. 

E\ery deliberation is then said to end when 
that whereof they deliberate is either done or 
thought impossible; because till then wc retain 
the liberty of doing, or omitting, according to 
our appetite, or aversion. 

In deliberation, the last appetite, or aversion, 
immediately adhering to the action, or to the 
omission thereof, is that wc call i lie will; the act, 
not the faculty, of willing. And beasts that 
have deliberation must necessarily also have 
will. The definition of the will, given com- 
monly by the Schools, that it is a rational ap- 
petite, is not good. Imr if it were, then could 
there be no voluntary act against reason. For 
a voluntary act is that which proccedeth from 
the will, and no other. Hut if instead of a ra- 
tional appetite, we shall say an appetite result- 
ing from a precedent deliberation, then the defi- 


nition is the same that I have given here. Will, 
therefore, is the last appetite in deliberating. 
And though we say in common discourse, a 
man had a will once to do a thing, that never- 
theless he forbore to do; yet that is properly but 
an inclination, which makes no action volun- 
tary; because the action depends not of it, but 
of the last inclination, or appetite. For if the 
intervenient appetites make any action volun- 
tary, then by the same reason all intervenient 
aversions should make the same action invol- 
unrar\ ; and so one and the same action should 
be both voluntary and involuntary. 

By this it is manifest that, not only actions 
that ha\e their beginning from covetousness, 
ambition, lust, or other appetites to the thing 
propounded, but also those that have their be- 
ginning from aversion, or fear of those consc- 
tpiences that follow the omission, are voluntary 
actions. 

'fhe forms of speech by which the passions 
are expressed are partly the same and partly ilif - 
ferent from those by which we ex}>ress our 
thoughts. And first generally all fxissions may 
be expressed /V7^//Vf7//re/y; as, / love, 1 fear, I joy, 
I deliberate, I will, I eoniniand: but some of 
them have particular expressionsby ihcmseKes, 
which nevertheless are not affirmations, unless 
it be when they serve to rn.ike other infcreiues 
besides that of the passion they proceed from. 
Deliberation is expressed subjutiitivcly; which 
is a speech proper to signify supjiositions, with 
their consequences; as. If this be done, then this 
will follow; and tliflers not from the language 
of reasoning, save that reasoning is in gtneral 
words, but deliberation for the most part is of 
particulars. The language of desire, anti aver- 
sion, is imperative; as. Do this, forbear that; 
which when the part) is obliged to tio, or for 
bear, is command; otherwise prayer; or else 
counsel, 'fhe language of vainglory, of indigna- 
tion, pity and revenge fulness, optative: hut ol 
the desire to know, there is a pieculiar expres- 
sion called interrogative; as. What is it, when 
shall it, how is it done, and why so? ( )ther lan- 
guage of the passions 1 liiul none: for cursing, 
swT.'iring, reviling, and the like do not signify 
as speech, but as the actions of a tongue accus 
tomed. 

These forms of speech, I say, arc expressions 
or voluntary significations of our passions: but 
certain signs they be not; because they may be 
used arbitrarily, whether they that use them 
have such passions or not.^Flie best signs ol [)as- 
sions present are cither in the countenance, mo- 
tions of the body, actions, and ends, or aim.s, 
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which we otherwise know the nnn to h i\c 

And because in dclibcrilion the appetites 
ind ntrsions irc riiscil b) ioresight oi the 
good ind L\il consccjiicnces iiid sri|ucls ol the 
action whereof we dclibcruc tlu good or c\il 
cllctt thcrcol dependeth on the foresight of i 
long chnn of const cjiiciiccs ol which very sel 
dom any m in is iblc to see to the end Ihii lor 
so fir IS i min scelh if the good in those on 
sequences be greitcr thin th( c\il the whole 
chiin IS tint which wiitcis c ill append i or 
utnnn^ good \nd contririK when the c\il 
exccedeth the good the whole is appnent or 
sit ming till sothithewh< li ilh bv experience, 
or reason the greitest ind surest nro j^ect ot 
eonsei|iiences delibcntes best himselt mil is 
ible when he will to gi\c the best eoiinsel un 
to others 

( ontinii il success in obtim ng those things 
which i mm from time to time dcsiietli th it 
IS to s i\ cont nu il pic sperm^ is th it men c ill 
fth it\ I mi m the idle ity ol this life lor there 
IS no such thing is pcrpetuil tr inqiiillilN of 
mind while we li\e here bceuise lile it ell is 
but motion ind n \cr le without dc ire 
noi wiiliout leir no more thin wiiiiout sen e 
Whit kind ol lcllcll^ (lod hith ordiin d to 
them th it dcNoull) honour him i m m sh ill no 
soonei 1 now thin cnto^ being ^oys tint now 
ire IS incoinj relic isible is the word ot School 
men In itifu d ti ton is unintelligible 

I he loi mol speech whereby men signih the r 
opinic n ol the goodness ol iny thing is pfai c 
1 h It w licrcbv tiK\ si^nih the pow er mil .^rc t 
ncssol iruthin^ IS ;/7 /!,«//) \ndth itw here 
In thc\ signif\ the ojiimon tiic\ hueol imins 
lclicit\ IS b\ the ( leekscillid ft ik ip rpos ior 
which we hi\c no nimc m om tc n»,ue \nd 
thus milch IS sullicicnt for the pnsent purpese 
to hi\e been siid ol the ]ii sioi s 

ClI \P] I R MI 

Of th( 1 nd Of Rt oliition of O/ tom e 

()i All disc nirsc go\eincd b\ desire ol knowl 
ed^c there is it 1 ist mend either In itl lining 
or by giMiigcner \nd in the cb mi o discourse 
wheresocMr it be inter riiptcd there is in end 
lor th It time 

It the discourse be merely meiitil it consist 
cth of thoughts th it the thing w ill be ind w ill 
not be or th it it his been m I his not occii 
alt initely So tint where soe\er you bre ik oil 
the chilli ol i mm s discourse you Ic i\e him 
in a presumption ol // ti ill ht oi it ti ill not / 1 
o»* It has httn or, has not Incn Ml which is 


opinion And that which is iltern itc ippetite, 
in deliberating concerning good inc^ cmI, the 
siriie IS alternate opinion in the enquiry ot the 
truth oi |)ist ind future \nd is the last ippetite 
in deliberition is called the udl so the list 
opinion in search ot the truth ot past and future 
IS eilled the jud^tnunt or resolute and fm ii 
sentence ol him tint discoursclh \iid is the 
whole ehun of appetites alternate m the ques 
tion ot good or bid is cilled dcUhaation so 
the whole ch iin of opinions altennte in the 
question of true or t ilse is called doubt 

No discourse w h itsoeser cm end in ibsolutc 
knowledge of f let pist or to come For is for 
the know icdge of f let it is origin illy sense ind 
c\cr after memory And lor the kno\ ledge of 
eonsecjueiiee whi h 1 ha\c said belorc is e illccl 
tcitntt It IS not ibsolute but condition il No 
mm can know by discourse tint this or that 
IS his been or will be which is to know ibso 
lutcK hut only th it if this be tint is il this 
has been tint h s been if tin shill be that 
shill be yxliieh is to knov\ eonditionally ind 
tint not the eonsec]uciice ot one thing to an 
other but ot one n inie ol i th iig to mother 
n line of the s uiie thin^ 

Vnd therefore yvhen the discourse is put in 
to speech and be.,ins yyith the dehnitions ot 
yxords and proceeds by connexion ot tiie sinie 
into ^tneril illirmitions ind ot tlicse i^ nn m 
to syllot,isms the end or list sum is cilltd the 
tone III ion and the ihoUw,! t ot the mind bv 
It signified is tint condiuonil knowledge or 
knowledge ol the consec] jcrice of w or K which 
IS commonlv cilled ctn t Hut it the first 
^round ol such discourse be not definitions or 
it the de initions be nc t lightly loincd tc ^ethcr 
into syllo.,1 ms then the end or conclusion is 
i^iin op nion iimicly ot the truth ol '‘omcwlnt 
Slid thoiuh sometime s in ibsurd mdscaseltss 
words \y ithoiit possibility ot being un Icrstoo 1 
\\ hen tyyo or more n cn knoyy ot one ind the 
suiKlicl they ires ul to be c 077 c/or/ ol it c ne 
to mother yyhich is is much is to know it ti 
gcthei \n 1 bcc uise su h irc fitte t yy it i sc it 
the licts ot one mother or ot i third it y\ is 
uid e\er yy ill be leputed i\eiye\il let lor my 
111 111 to spe ik ig iinst h s conscience or to cor 
ri , t or loice mother so to do insomuch tint 
the jile 1 ol conscience Ins b en il y lys ht irk 
ened unto yery chl^enlly m ill limes \fter 
yy irds men mule use ol the sinie y c rd nieti 
phone illy lor the knoyy ledge ot their oyxn sc 
ciet I lets uid seciet though s md thereloie it 
is rheti ric ilK slid th it the conscience is i tho i 
suuiyy it nesses \ndlistot ill men ychemcntly 
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in love with their own new opinions, though 
never so absurd, and obstinately bent to main- 
tain them, gave those their opinions also that 
reverenced name of conscience, as if they would 
have it seem unlawful to change or s{Kak a- 
gainst them; and so pretend to know they are 
true, when they know at most but that they 
think so. 

When a man’sdiscoursc beginneth not at defi- 
nitions, it beginneth cither at some other con- 
templation ot his own, and tlien it is still called 
opinion, or it beginneth at some saying of an- 
other, of whose ability to know the truth, and 
of whose honesty in not deceiving, he doublcth 
not; and then the iliscoursc is not so much con- 
cerning the thing, as the person; aihl the resolu- 
tion is called belief, and faith: faith, //i the man; 
belief, both o/the man, and of the truth ot what 
he says. So that in belie! arc two opinions; one 
of the saying of the man, the other ol Ins virtue. 
To have faith in, or trust to, or belic\e a man, 
signify the same thing; namely, an opinion of 
the veracity of the man: but to believe what is 
said signilieth only an opinion ot the truth of 
the saying. But we are to observe that this phrase, 
I helii ve in; as also the Latin, credo in; and the 
Greek, TTt'jci'oj as', are ncier used but in the writ- 
ings of divines. Instead of them, in other writ- 
ings are put; / believe him; I trust him; I have 
faith in him; I rely on him; and in Latin, credo 
illi; fido illi; and in (ireck, rnstt'to (/i'tw; and 
that this singularity of the ecclesiastic use of 
the word hath raised many disfiutes about the 
right object of the Christian faith. 

But by believing in, as it is in the Creed, is 
meant, not trust in the person, but conicssion 
and acknowledgement of the doctrine. For not 
only Christians, but all manner of men do so 
believe in God as to hold all for truth they hear 
ffim say, whether they understand it or not, 
which is all the faith and trust can possibly be 
had in any person whatsoever; but they do not 
all believe the doctrine of the Creed. 

From whence we may infer that when we 
believe any saying, whatsoever it be, to be true, 
from arguments taken, not from the thing it- 
self, or from the principles of natural reason, 
but from the authority and good opinion we 
have of him that hath said it; then is the speak- 
er, or person we believe in, or trust in, and whose 
word we take, the object of our faith; and the 
honour done in believing is done to him only. 
And consecjucntly, when we believe that the 
Scriptures are the word of God, having no im- 
mediate revelation from God Himself, our be- 
lief, faith, and trust is in the Church; whose 


word we take, and acquiesce therein. And they 
that believe that which a prophet relates unto 
them in the name of God take the word of the 
prophet, do honour to him, and in him trust 
and bclicNe, touching the truth of what he re- 
latcrh, whether he be a true or a false pro])het. 
And so it is also with all other history. For if I 
should not believe all that is written by his- 
torians of the glorious acts of Alexander or 
Cccsar, I ilo not think the ghost of Alexander 
or C'.esar had any juM cause to be offended, or 
anybody else but the historian. If Idvy say the 
gods iiKule once a cow speak, and we believe it 
not, we distrust not Ciod therein, but Livy. So 
that it is e\idcnt that whatsoe\er we believe, 
upon no other reason than w'hat is drawn Irom 
authority ol men only, and their writings, 
w'hcther they be sent from (jod or not, is taith 
in men only. 

CHAPTER VIII 
Of the Virtues commonly culled 
Intellectual; and their contrary 
Defects 

Virtue generally, in all sorts of subjects, is 
somewhat that is valued lor eminence: and con- 
sisteth in comparison. I'or if all things w’cre 
equally in all men, nothing woiihl be prized. 
And by virtues intellectual are ahvays under- 
stood such abilities of the mind as men praise, 
value, and desire should be in UjemseKes; and 
go commonly under the name ol a i^ood wit; 
though the same wmrtl, wit, be used also to dis- 
tinguish one certain ability Irom the rest. 

These virtues are of tw'o sorts; natural and 
acquired. \iy natural, \ mean not that w hich a 
man hath from his birth: lor that is nothing 
else but sense; wherein men dilTer so little one 
from another, and from brute beasts, as it is 
not to be reckoned amongst \ irtues. But I mean 
that wit which is gotten by use only, and ex- 
perience, without method, culture, or instruc- 
tion. ^J'his natural wit consisteth jiriiicipally in 
two things: celerity of imagining ( that is, swift 
succession of one thought to another); and 
steady direction to some approved end. On the 
contrary, a slow' imagination maketh that de- 
fect or fault of the mind which is commonly 
Ccillcd dullness, stupidity, and sometimes by 
other names that signify slowmcss of motion, or 
difficulty to be moved. 

And this dilfercnce of quickness is caused by 
the didercncc of men’s passions; that love and 
dishke, some one thing, .some another; and 
thccforc some men’s thoughts run one way, 
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some another, and are held to, and observe dif- 
ferently the things that pass through their im- 
agination. And whereas in this succession of 
men’s thoughts there is nothing to observe in 
the things they think on, but either in what 
they be like one another, or in what they be un- 
like, or what they serve for, or how they serve 
to such a purpose; those that observe their si- 
militudes, in case they be such as arc but rarely 
obser\ed by others, are said to have a good wit; 
by which, in this occasion, is meant a good 
fancy. But they that observe their difTcrenccs, 
and dissimilitudes, which is called distinguish- 
ing, and disccrning,^v\i\ judging between thing 
and thing, in case such discerning be not easy, 
are said to have a good judgement: and partic- 
ularly in matter of conversation and business, 
wherein times, places, and persons are to be dis- 
cerned, this virtue iscalled discretion.T\\Q\onw- 
er, that is, fancy, without the help of judge- 
ment, is not commended as a virtue; but the 
latterwhich is judgement, and discretion, iscom- 
mended for itself, without the help of fancy. 
Besides the discretion of times, places, and per- 
sons, necessary to 1 . c f incy, there is required 
also an often application of histhoiightstotheir 
end; that is to say, to some use to be made of 
them. This done, he that hath this virtue will 
be easiK lilted with similitudes th.it will pleasi', 
not only by illustration of his discourse, and 
adorning it with new and apt metaphors, but 
also, by the rarity ot their invention. But with- 
out steadiness, and direction to some end, a great 
fancy is one kind of madness; such as they ha\e 
that, entering into any discourse, arc snatched 
from their purpose by everything that comes in 
their thought, into so many and so long digres- 
sions and parentheses, that they utterly lose 
themselves: which kind of folly I know no par- 
ticular name for: but the cause of it is some- 
times want of experience; whereby that seem- 
eth to a man new and rare which doth not so to 
others: sometimes pusillanimity; by which that 
seems great to him which other men think a 
trille: and whatsoever is new, or great, and 
therefore thought fit to be told, withdraws a 
man by degrees from the intended way of his 
discourse. 

In a good poem, whether it be epic or dra- 
matic, as also in sonnets, epigrams, and other 
pieces, both judgement and fancy are required: 
but the fancy must be more eminent; because 
thc; please for the extravagancy, but ought not 
to displease by indiscretion. 

In a good history, the judgement must be 
eminent; because the goodness consisteth in the 


method, in the truth, and in the choice of the 
actions that are most profitable to be known. 
Fancy has no place, but only in adorning the 
style. 

In orations of praise, and in invectives, the 
fancy is prctlominant: because the design is not 
truth, but to honour or dishonour; which is 
done by nobleor by vile comparisons. The judge- 
ment docs but suggest what circumstances make 
an action laudable or culpable. 

In hortatives and jileadings, as truth or dis- 
guise serveth best to the design in hand, so is 
the judgement or the fancy most required. 

In demonstration, in council, and all rigor- 
ous search of truth, judgement does all; except 
sometimes the understanding have need to be 
opened by some apt similitude, and then there 
is so much use of fancy. But for metaphors, 
they are in this case utterly excluded. For see- 
ing they openly profess deceit, to admit them 
into council, or reasoning, were manifest folly. 

And in any di course whatsoever, if the de- 
fect of discretion be apparent, how extravagant 
soeser the fancy be, the whole discourse will 
be taken for a sign of want of wit; and so will 
it nc\cr when the discretion is manifest, though 
the fancy be never so ordinary. 

The secret thoughts of a man run over all 
things holy, prophane, clean, obscene, grave, 
and light, without shame, or blame; which 
\erbal discourse cannot do, farther than the 
judgement shall approve of the time, place, and 
persons. An anatomist or a physician may speak 
or write his judgement of unclean things; be- 
cause it is not to please, but profit: but for an- 
other man to write his extravagant and pleasant 
fancies of the same is as if a man, from being 
tumbled into the dirt, should come and pre 
sent himself betore good company. And it is the 
want ol discretion that makes the dilTcrencc. 
Again, in professed remissness of mind, anil 
familiar comparu, a man may play with the 
sounds and equivocal significations of words, 
anti that many times with encounters ot extra- 
ordinary fancy; but in a sermon, or in public, 
or before persons unknown, or w horn we ought 
to reserence, there is no jingling of words that 
will not be accounted folly: and the di (Terence 
is (iiily in the want of disci etion. So that where 
wit is wanting, it is not fanc^ that is wanting, 
but discretion. ludgement, therefore, without 
fancy is wit, but fancy without judgement, not. 

When the thoughts of a man that has a de- 
sign in hand, running over a multitude of 
things, observes how they conduce to that de- 
sign, or what design they may conduce unto; 
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if his observations lie such as are not easy, or 
usual, this wit of his is called prudence, and dc- 
pendeth on much experience, and memory of 
the like things and their consequences hereto- 
fore. In which there is not so much difference 
of men as there is in their fancies and judge- 
ments; because the experience of men equal in 
age is not much unequal as to the quantity, 
but lies in different occasions, every one having 
his private designs. To govern well a family 
and a kingdom are not different degrees of 
prudence, but different sorts of business; no 
more than to draw a picture in little, or as great 
or greater than the life, are different degrees of 
art. A plain husbandman is more prudent in 
affairs of his own house than a Privy Counsel- 
lor in the affairs of another man. 

To prudence, if you add the use of unjust or 
dishonest means, such as usually arc prompted 
to men by fear or want, you have that crooked 
wisdom which is called crajt; which is a sign 
of pusillanimity. I'or magnanimity is contempt 
of unjust or dishonest helps. And that which 
the Latins call versutia (translated into Eng- 
lish, shifting)^ and is a putting off of a present 
clanger or incornmodity by engaging into a 
greater, as when a man robs one to pay another, 
is but a shorter-sighted craft; called versutia, 
from versura, which signifies taking money at 
usury for the present payment of interest. 

As for acquired wit (I mean acquired by 
method and instruction), there is none but rea- 
son; which is grounded on the right use of 
speech, and produceth the sciences. But of rea- 
son and science, I have already spoken in the 
fifth and sixth cha[)ters. 

The causes of this difference of wits arc in 
the passions, and the difference of passions pro- 
ceedeth partly from the different constitution 
of the body, and partly from different educa- 
tion. For if the difference proceeded from the 
temper of the brain, and the organs of sense, 
cither exterior or interior, there would be no 
less difference of men in their sight, hearing, or 
other senses than in their fancies anti discre- 
tions. It proceeds, therefore, from the passions; 
which are different, not only from the differ- 
ence of men’s complexions, but also from their 
difference of customs and education. 

The passions that most of all cause the dif- 
ferences of wit arc principally the more or less 
desire of power, of riches, of knowleilge, and 
of honour. All which may be reduced to the 
first, that is, desire of power. For riches, knowl- 
edge and honour are but several sorts of power. 

And therefore, a man who has no great j)as- 


sion for any of these things, but is as men term 
it indifferent; though he may be so far a good 
man as to be free from giving offence, yet he 
cannot possibly have either a great fancy or 
much judgement. For the thoughts arc to the 
desires as scouts and spies to range abroad and 
find the way to the things desired, all steadi- 
ness of the mind’s motion, and all quickness of 
the same, proceeding from thence. For as to 
have no desire is to be dead; so to have weak 
passions is dullness; and to have passions indif- 
ferently for everything, giddiness and distrac- 
tion; and to have stronger and more vehement 
passions for anything than is ordinarily seen 
in others is that which men call madness. 

Whereof there be almost as many kinds as 
of the passions themselves. SometiiTies the ex- 
traorilinary and extravagant passion proceed- 
eth from the evil constitution of the organs of 
the body, or harm done them; and sometimes 
the hurl, and iiulisposiiion ol the organs, is 
caused by the vehemence or long continuance 
of the passion. But in both cases the madness is 
of one and the same nature. 

I he passion whose violence or continuance 
maketh madness is either great vainglory, 
which is commonly called pndc ami self-con- 
ceit, or great dejection of mmd. 

Pride subjecteth a man to anger, the excess 
whereof is the madness calletl rage, aiul fury. 
And thus it comes to pass that excessive desire 
of revenge, wdien it becomes habitual, luirteth 
the organs, and becomes rage: that excessive 
love, with jealousy, becomes also rage: exces- 
sive opinion of a man's own sell, for divine in- 
sjiiralion, for wisdom, learning, form, and the 
like, becomes distraction and giddiness: the 
same, joined with envy, rage: vehement oj^iii- 
ion of the truth of anything, contradicted by 
others, rage. 

Dejection subjects a man to causeless fears, 
width is a madness commonly called melan- 
choly, apparent also in diverse manners: as in 
haunting of solitudes and graves; in supersti- 
tious behaviour; and in tearing some one, some 
another, particular thing. In sum, all passions 
that produce strange and unusual behaviour 
are called by the general name of madness. B»ut 
of the several kinds of madness, he that would 
take the pains might enrol a legion. And if the 
excesses be madness, there is no doubt but the 
passions themselves, when they tend to evil, 
arc degrees of the same. 

For examjile, thoiigli the cllect of folly, in 
ihtin that arc |)ossesscd of an opinion of being 
inspired, be not visible always in one man by 
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any very extravagant action that proccedeth 
from such passion, yet when many of them 
conspire together, the rage of the whole multi- 
tude IS visible enough. For what argument ol 
in.ulncss can ihcic be greater than to clamour, 
strike, and throw stones at our best Iricnds? 
Yet this IS somewhat less than such a mullitiulc 
will do. I or they will clamour, fight against, 
and destroy those bv whom all their liletime 
before they hive been protected and secured 
fiom m|ury And il this be madness in the mul- 
titude, It is the same in e\cry pirticular man 
I 'or as m the midst oi the sea, though a man 
perceive no sound ol that part ol the water 
nc\t him, yet he is well assured that part con 
tributes as mucli to the roaring ol the set as 
any other part ol the same c]uanlitv* so also, 
though we perceive no great unquietness in 
one or two men, ve*t we may be well assured 
th It their singular })assions are parts ol the sedi 
tious roaring ol a troubled nation \nd il there 
vvcie nothing else th it biw raved their mid 
ness, yet that very arrogiting such inspiration 
to themselves is argument enough II some 
mm m llcdlam ^Iiuuk' c .tertain vou with so 
her discourse, and you desire in taking leave to 
know whit he weie tint you might anotiier 
time recjuite his civ ilit\, and he should tell vou 
he weie Ciod the Father, I think vou need cx 
pect no extravagant action lor argument ol his 
m uincss 

I his opinion ol inspiration, c tiled commoii 
ly, pfivutc spin*, begins very olten Irom some 
liitkv finding ol an error geiierallv held b\ 
others, and not know ing, or not lemc mix ring, 
by what conduct ol reason thev came to so 
singul ir a tiuth, as thev think ii, though it he 
mmv times an imtiiith tlu v light 01 , tlxv 
presently admire themselves as being in the 
special grace of (tocI Almighty, who h itli re 
veiled the simc to tlv m supern itur illv by his 
Spirit 

i\gain, that madness is nothing else but too 
much appearing passion mav be gathered out 
ol the ellects ol w me, w Inch are the s,unc w itlt 
those ol the evil disposition ol the organs 
1 01 the variety ol bchi' lour m men that hive 
(hunk too much is the same with thit ol mid 
men. some of them iaging,othcis lov mg, others 
Itiighmg, all extravagaiitlv, but according to 
their several domineering passions lor the el 
lect of the vv me does but remove dissimulation, 
and take troni them the sight ol the dclormity 
ol their passions. For, 1 believe, tlu most sober 
men, when they walk alone without caic and 
employment ol the mind, would be unwilling 


the vanity and extravagance of their thoughts 
at that time should be publicly seen, which is a 
conlession that passions unguided arc lor the 
most part mere madness. 

1 he opinions ctf the world, both in ancient 
and later ages, concerning the cause of madness 
have been two Some, deriving them from the 
passions; some, liom demons or spirits, either 
good or bad, which they thought might enter 
into a man, possess him, and move his organs 
in such strange and uncouth manner as mad 
men use to do 1 he I ormcr sort, therefore, called 
such men, madmen but the latter called them 
sometimes demoniacs (that is, possessed with 
spirit^), sometimes tnei gtimtnt (that is, agi 
rated or moved with spirits), and now in Italy 
thev aic c tiled not only pazzi, madmen; but 
also /^/z/Z^/Z/, men possessed. 

'I here was once a great conflux of people in 
Abdera, a citv ol the Cirecks, at the acting of 
the tragedv ol lnd*omeda, upon an extreme 
hot d IV vv hereu}i('ii a great manv of the specta 
tors, 1 ilhng into levers, had this accident from 
the heat and Irom the tiagedy together, that 
thev did nothing but jtronounce iambus, with 
the names ol Perseus and Andromeda, which, 
togcllur with the level, was cured bv the com- 
ing on ol winter and this madness w is thought 
to j^rocecd Irom the ptssion imprinted bv the 
trige Iv I ikewisc there reignecl a lit ol mad 
ness m another (rrccitn city which seized only 
the young maidens, and caused many ol them 
to hang themselves This was by most then 
thought in act ol the devil Hut one that sus- 
pected th It coniemnt ol life in them might pro 
cee I from some pa on of the mind, and sup 
posing they did not niemn also their honour, 
give counsel to the m igistrates to strip such as 
so hinged them f^lves, and let them hang out 
n,»kcd 1 his, the story savs, cured that madness 
lUit on the other side, the same (Treciins did 
oltcn asciibc mildness to the operation of the 
1 unu Hides, or I lines, and sometimes of ('cres, 
Pluibiis, and other ;oels so much did men at 
liihuie to phantasms as to think them aerial 
liv ing bodies, and gcncrallv to call them spirits. 
\nd IS ihe Romans m this held the same opiu 
ion with the C»reeks, so iKo did the Jews, lor 
the illcd madmen pioprcts, c r, accoiding as 
thev ihought the spirits gocxl or had, demo 
71 ai '.and omeoi ihcmcalledboth prophetsand 
demoniacs madmen; and some called the same 
mm both demoniac and madman But loi the 
( icntilcs. It IS no vvondei , bct.ausc discasi s and 
health, vices and virtues, and manv nttural 
accidents were with them termed and wor- 
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shipped as demons. So that a man was to un- 
derstand by demon as well sometimes an 
ague as a devil. But for the Jews to ha\c such 
opinion is somewhat strange. neither Moses 
nor Abraham pretended to prophesy by pos- 
session of a spirit, but from the voice of God, 
or by a vision or dream: nor is there anything 
in his law, moral or ceremonial, by which they 
were taught there was any such enthusiasm, 
or any possession. When God is said to take from 
the spirit that was in Moses, and give to the 
seventy ciders, the spirit of Ciod, taking it lor 
the substance of God, is not divided.* The 
Scriptures by the Spirit of (iod in man mean a 
man’s spirit, inclined to godliness. And w’hcre 
it is said, “Whom 1 have filled with the spirit of 
wisdom to make garments for Aaron,” ' is not 
meant a spirit pur into them, that can make 
garments, but the wisdom of their own spirits 
in that kind of work. In the like sense, the 
spiritof man, when it produceih unclean actions, 
is ordinarily called an unclean spirit; and so 
other spirits, though not always, yet as often as 
the virtue or vice, so styled, is extraordinary and 
eminent. Neither did the other prophets of the 
Old Testament pretend enthusiasm, or that 
God spoke in them, but to them, by voice, vi- 
sion, or dream; and the “burden ol the Lord” 
was not possession, but command. How then 
could the Jews fall into this opinion of fxisscs- 
sion? I can imagine no reason but that which is 
common to ail men; namely, the want of curi- 
osity to search natural causes; and their pl.icing 
felicity in the acquisition of the gross pleasures 
of the senses, and the things that most im- 
mediately conduce thereto. For they that see 
any strange and unusual ability or delect in a 
man's mind, unless they see withal from what 
cause it may probably proceed, can hartlly 
think it natural; and if not natural, they must 
needs think it supernatural; and then what can 
it be, but that either (Jod or the Devil is in 
him? And hence it came to pass, when our 
Saviour was compassed about with the multi- 
tude, those of the house doubted he was mad, 
and went out to hold him: but the Scribes said 
he had Beelzebub, and that was it, by which 
he cast out dc\ils; as if the greater madman 
had awed the lesser.'^ And that some said, “He 
hath a devil, and is mad”; whereas others, hold- 
ing him for a prophet, said, “These are not the 
words of one that hath a devil.” * So in the Old 
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Testament he that came to anoint Jehu was 
a Prophet; but some of the company asked 
Jehu, “What came that madman for?”® So 
that, in sum, it is manifest that whosoever 
behaved himself in extraordinary manner was 
thought by tlie Jews to be possessed either 
with a good or evil spirit; except by the Sad- 
diicccs, w'lio erred so far on the other hand 
as not to believe there were at all any spirits, 
which is \cry near to direct atheism; and 
thereby perhaps the more provoked others 
to term such men demoniacs rather than 
madmen. 

But why then does our Saviour proceed in 
the curing of them, as if they were possessed, 
and not as if they were mad? To which I can 
gi\e no other kind ot answer but that which is 
gi\en to those that urge the Scripture in like 
manner against the opinion of the motion of 
the earth. The Scripture was written to show 
unto men the kingdom of CJoil, and to prepare 
their minds to become His olicdient subjects, 
leaving the world, and the philosophy thereof, 
to the disputation of men for the exercising ol 
their natural reason. Whether the earth's or 
sun’s motion make the day and night, or 
whether the exorbitant actions of men })rocccd 
from passion or from the Devil, so we worshij) 
him not, it is all one, as to our obedience and 
subjection to Clod Almighty; which is the thing 
for which the Scripture was written. As for 
that our Saviour speaketh to tlil^ disease as to a 
person, it is the usual phrase of all that cure by 
words only, as Christ did, and enchanters pre- 
tend to do, whether they speak to a ilcvil or 
not. F'or is not ('hrisi also said to have re- 
buked the winds? " Is not he said also to rebuke 
a fever? * Yet this does not argue that a lever 
is a devil. And whereas many of those devils 
arc said to confess (Christ, it is not necessary to 
interpret those pl.ices otherwise than that those 
m.admen confessed Him. And whereas our 
Saviour speaketh of an unclean spirit that, hav- 
ing gone out of a man, wantlereth through <lry 
places, seeking rest, and finding none, and re 
turning into the same man with seven other 
spirits worse than himself;® it is manifestly a 
parable, alluding to a man that, after a IiuIl en- 
deavour to quit his lusts, is vanquished by the 
strength of them, and becomes .seven limes 
worse than he was. So that 1 sec nothing at 
all in the Scripture that requircth a belief 
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that demoniacs were any other thing but 
madmen. 

There is yet another fault in the discourses 
of some men, which may also he numbered 
amongst the sorts of madness; namely, that 
abuse of words, whereof 1 have spoken bclore 
in the lifth chapter by the name at absurihty. 
And that is when men speak such words as, put 
together, have in them no significauon at all, 
but are fallen upon, by some, through misun- 
derstanding of the words they have received 
and repeat by rote; by others, from intention to 
deceive by obscurity. And this is incident to 
none but those that converse in questions of 
matters incomprehensible, as the Schoolmen; 
or in questions of abstruse philosojihy. The 
common sort of men seldom speak insignifi- 
c.mtly, and arc thcrelore, by those other egregi- 
ous persons, counted idiots. Hut to be assured 
their words are without anything correspon- 
dent to them in the mind, there would need 
some examjiles; which il anv man require, let 
him take a Schoolman into his hands and sec 
it he tan translate anv one chapter coiKcrning 
any dillicult point; as the Trinity, the Dtity, 
the nature of Clhrist, transuhstantiation, free 
will, etc., into any ol the modern tongues, so as 
to make the same intelligible; or into any toler- 
able Latin, such as thev were actpiaintcd withal 
that lived when the Latin tongue vv'as vulgar. 
What is the meaning ol these vvortls: “1 he first 
cause docs not necessarily inllovv anything into 
the second, by force ol the essential suboulma- 
tion ot the second causes, by which it may help 
it to work?” They are the translation ol the 
title of the sixth chapter ol Suare/’s first book. 
Of the Concourse, Motion, ami Help of God. 
When men WTitc whole volumes ol such stull, 
aie they not mail, or intend to make others so? 
And particularly, in the cjucsiion ol transub- 
stantialion; where alter certain words spoken 
they that say, the vvhile//c.sy, round/;c.'.v, magni- 
tiidc, quali/y, corruplibih/v. ^dl which arc in- 
corporeal, etc., goout ol the wafer into the body 
of our blessed Saviour, do they not make those 
nesses, tudes, and ties to be so many sjMrits pos- 
sessing his body? I'or by spirits, they mean al- 
ways things that, being incorpoical, arc never- 
theless movable from one place to another. So 
that this kind ot absurdity may rightly be 
numbered amongst the many sorts of mad- 
ness; and all the time that, guiiled by clear 
thoughts of their worldly lust, they lorbear dis- 
puting or writing thus, but liicitl intervals. 
And thus much of the virtues and defects 
intellectual. 


CHAPTER IX 

Of the Several Subjects of Knowledge 

Tiikkf. arc of knowledge two kinds, whereof 
one is knowledge of fact; the other, knowledge 
ol the conse(juencc of one affirmation to an- 
other. '^J'he former is nothing else but sense 
and memory, and is absolute hjiowledge; as 
when we see a fact doing, or remember it done; 
and this is the knovvletlgc required in a wit- 
ness. The latter is called science^ and is condi- 
tional; as when we know that: rf the figuic 
shown be a circle, then any straight line through 
the (enter shall divide it into two equal parte. 
And this is the knowledge required in a phi- 
losopher; that is to say, of him that pretends to 
reasoning. 

The register of knowledge of fact is called 
history, wficrcol there he two sorts: one called 
natural histoiy; which is the history of such 
facts, or effects of Nature, as have no depen- 
dence on man's will; such as arc the histones ot 
metals, plants, animals, regions, and the like. 
The other is civil history, which is the history 
ol the v(»luntar) actions of men in Common- 
wealths. 

The registers of science are such books as 
contain the ilcmonstrations of consequences ol 
one alhrmatinn to another; and are commonly 
callcvl bool(s of philos'ophy; whereol the sorts 
arc many, according to the diversity oi the mat- 
ter; and may be divided in such manner as I 
have ihvidcd them in the tullovving table, 
[page 72 ]. 

CH \PTER X 

Of Power, Worth Dignity. Honour, and 
II 'or thin ess 

Tin. povvTR of a man, to take it universally, 
is his present means to obtain some luture ap- 
parent good, and is cither original or instru- 
mental. 

Natural povv'er i, the eminence of the facul- 
ties ol body, or minil;ase\traordinary strength, 
form, prtulencc, arts, elot|ucncc, hberalitv, no 
bility. Inetrumental arc those powers vvhiLh, 
acquired by these, or bv lortune, are means and 
in;v. uments to acquire more; as riches, reputa- 
tion, Iriends, and the secret working ot (khI, 
which men call good luck. For the nature of 
power is, in this point, like to fame, increasing 
as it proceeds; or like the motion of heavy 
bodies, which, the further they go, make still 
the more haste. 

The giealest of human jx>wcrs is that which 
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IS compounded of the powers of most men, 
united by consent, in one person, natural or 
that has the use of all their powers de- 
pending on his will; such as is the power oi a 
rommonwealth: or depending on the wills ol 
each particular; such as is the power of a fac 
tion. or of diverse factions leagued Thcrctore 
to have ser\ants is power; to have friends is 
power: for they aie strengths united. 

Also, riches joined with liberality is power, 
because it procureth friends and servants with 
out liberality, not so, because in this case thc> 
dtlend not, but expose men to envy, as a picy 
Reputation of power is power, because it 
di ivvcth with It the adherence ot those that 
need protection. 

So IS rcjiLitation ol love of a man's coiintrv, 
called populauty, for the same reason. 

\lso, whit cpialily soever maketh a man bc- 
lo\ed or feared ol min\, or the reputation of 
such c|ualitv, IS power, because it is a meins to 
h i\e the assist nice and sersice of manv 

(lood success is jiowcr hec.iiise it maketh 
ri put ilion ol vs isdom or i;ood lortunt which 
makes men either icai Imu oi rcl\ on hmi 
\(I ihililv of men alread> in power is in 
cie 1 st ot power, Ikc uisc it gameth lose 

Kc|nitition ol prudence in the coiiiluct ol 
jicacc or war is powti , because to prudent men 
we commit the gosernment oi ourselves more 
wilhngU tlian to others 

Nobility IS power, not in all plucs, but onh 
ill tliose ('ommonwcallhs where it Ins privi 
leges; tor in such privileges consistcth their 
|M)VV er 

I locjiiencc is power, because it is seeming 
jirmlcncc. 

1 oim IS power; bee iiise being a promise ot 
good. It recommendclh men to the 1 ivour ol 
w omen and strangers 

1 he sciences are small powers, because not 
eminent, and there lore, not acknowledged in 
^nv man, nor are at all, but in a few, anci in 
them, but of a lew things, lor sueiicc is ot 
that naiure*, as none can undeisiind it to be, 
hut such as m a good measure have att lined it 
\rls ol public use, as lortilication, making ol 
engines, and other instruments ol war, because 
thc> conlci to delencc and victor), arc power; 
aiul though the true mother ol them be science, 
n muly, the mithemalics, yet, bexause the') are 
biought into the light by the hand ol the artih 
cer, they be esteemed (the midwilc passing 
w ith the V iilgar lor the mother) as his issue 
"1 lie value or w<nih ol a man is, as ol all 
otlicr things, his price, that is to say, so much as 
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would be given for the use of his power, and 
therefore is not absolute, but a thing depen 
dent on the need and judgement of another \n 
able conductor of soldiers is of great price in 
time of war present or imminent, but in peace 
not so A learned and uncorrujn judge is much 
worth in time of peace, but not so much in 
war. And as in other things, so in men, not the 
seller, but the buyer determines the price. For 
let a nun, as most men do, rate themselves at 
the highest value they can, yet their true value 
IS no more than it is esteemed by others. 

T he manifestation of the value we set on one 
another is that which is commonlv called hon 
ouung and di^honouting. To value a man at 
a high rate is to hanout him; at a low rate is to 
dishonou) him But high and low, in this case, 
is to be understood by comparison to the rate 
th It eich m in setteth on himself. 

The jiLiblic worth ol a man, which is the 
value set on him hv the ('ommonw'ealth, is that 
which men com lonlv call dignity, i\nd this 
V due ol him b\ ihe ('ommonwealth is under 
stood bv olhccs ol command, judicature, public 
cmplovPK m,or by names and titles introduced 
lor disimctiori ol such value 

lo prav to mother tor aid of any kind is to 
honour, because a sign we have an opinion he 
lias power to help and the more dilTicult the 
aid , the more is the honour. 

I o ohc V IS to honour, because no man obevs 
them vv ho they think have no power to help or 
hurt them \nd consequently to disobey is to 
dishonour 

lo give great gifts to a man is to honour 
hi 1 because it is buying ol protection, and 
acknowledging of p wcr. To give little gifts is 
to dishonour, because it is but alms, and signi- 
fies in opinion ''‘f the need of small helps. 

'fo be sedulous in promoting another’s good, 
also to flatter, is to honour, as a sign we seek 
his protection or aid To neglect istodishonour. 

To give wav or pi ice to another, in anv com 
modilv, IS to hoiicai, being a confession ot 
greater power 'I o arrogate is to clishoncmr 

1 o show anv sign ot love or tear ol another 
IS to honour, loi both to love and to tear is 
lo value. "I'o contemn, or less to love or fear 
th he e\pc».ts, IS to dishonour, tor it is under 
valuing 

To piaise, magnify, or call happv is to hon- 
our, because nothing but goodness, power, and 
Iclicilv IS valued. I o rev ilc, mock, or pity is to 
dishonour. 

To speik to another with consideration, to 
appear bt tore him with decency and humility, 
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is to honour him; as signs of fear to offend. To 
speak to him rashly, to do anything before 
him obscenely, slovenly, impudently, is to dis- 
honour. 

To believe, to trust, to rely on another, is to 
honour him; sign of opinion of his virtue and 
power. To distrust, or not believe, is to dis- 
honour. 

To hearken to a man’s counsel, or discourse 
of what kind soever, is to honour; as a sign we 
think him wise, or eloquent, or witty. To 
sleep, or go forth, or talk the while, is to dis- 
honour. 

To do those things to another which he takes 
for signs of honour, or which the law or custom 
makes so, is to honour; because »ri approving 
the honour done by others, he acknowledgcth 
the power which others acknowledge. To re- 
fuse to do them is to dishonour. 

To agree with in opinion is to honour; as be- 
ing a sign of approving his judgement and wis- 
dom. To dissent is dishonour, and an upbraid- 
ing of error, and, it the dissent be in many 
things, of folly. 

To imitate is to honour; for it is vehemently 
to approve. To imitate one’s enemy is to ilis- 
honour. 

To honour those another honours is to hon- 
our him; as a sign of approbation of his judge- 
ment. To honour his enemies is to dishonour 
him. 

To employ in counsel, or in actions of dif- 
ficulty, is to honour; as a sign of opinion of his 
wisdom or other power. To deny employment 
in the same cases to those that seek it is to dis- 
honour. 

All these ways of honouring are natural, 
and as well within, as withoiil C'ommon- 
wcalths. Rut in Commonwealths where he or 
they that have the supreme authority can make 
whatsoever they please to stand for signs of 
honour, there be other honours. 

A sovereign doth honour a subject with what- 
soever title, or office, or employment, or action 
that he himself will have taken for a sign of his 
will to honour him. 

The king of Persia honoured Mordccai when 
he appointed he should be conducted through 
the streets in the king’s garment, upon one of 
the king’s horses, with a crown on his head, 
and a prince before him, proclaiming, “Thus 
shall it be done to him that the king will hon- 
our.’’ And yet another king of Persia, or the 
same another time, to one that demanded for 
some great service to wear one of the king’s 
robes, gave him leave so to do; but with this ad- 
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dition, that he should wear it as the king’s fool; 
and then it was dishonour. So that of civil 
honour, the fountain is in the person of the 
Commonwealth, and depcndelh on the will of 
the sovereign, and is therefore temporary and 
called civil honour; such as are magistracy, of- 
fices, titles, and in some places coats and 
scutcheons painted: and men honour such as 
have them, as having so many signs of favour 
in the ('ommonvvealth, which favour is }U)vvcr. 

Honourable is whatsoever possession, action, 
or quality is an argument and sign of power. 

And therefore to be honoured, loved, or 
feared oi many is honourable, as arguments of 
power. To be honoured of few or none, dis- 
honourable. 

Dominion and victory is honourable, because 
aetjuired by power; and servitude, for need or 
fear, is dishonourable. 

Ci'oocl lortiine, ii lasting, honourable; as a 
sign of the favour of Ciod. Ill fortune and losses, 
dishonourable. Riches are honourable, for they 
arc power. Poverty, dishonourable. Magnanim- 
ity, liberality, hope, courage, confulcncc, arc 
honourable; for they f>rocccd from the con- 
scienceoi power. Pusillanimity, parsimony, tear, 
diffidence, are ilishonoiirable. 

Timely resolution, or determination of vv hat 
a man is to do, is honourable, as being the con- 
tempt of small difficulties and dangers. And it- 
rt solution, dishonoiirable,as a signol loo much 
valuing of little impediments and little ailvan- 
lagcs: tor when a man has weighed things as 
long as the lime permits, and resolves not, the 
difference of weight is but little; and therclore 
if he resolve not, he overvalues little things, 
which is pusillanimity. 

All actions and speeches that proceed, or 
seem to proceed, from much experience, science, 
discretion, or wit are honourable; for all these 
are powers. Actions or words iliat proceed from 
error, ignorance, or folly, dishonourable. 

Ciravity, as far forth as it seems to proceed 
from a mind employed on something else, is 
honourable; because employment is a sign of 
power. Hut if it seem to proceed from a pur- 
pose to appear grave, it is dishonourable. For 
the gravity of tlic former is like the steadiness 
of a ship laden with merchandise; bur of the lat- 
ter, like the steadiness of a ship ballasted with 
sand and other trash. 

To be conspicuous, that is to say, to be 
known, for wealth, office, great actions, or any 
eminent good is honourable; as a sign of the 
power for which he is conspicuous. On the con- 
tra’-y, obscurity is dishonourable. 
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To be descended from conspicuous parents 
IS honourable; because they the more easily at- 
tain the aids and friends of their ancestors On 
the contrary, to be descended from obscure par- 
entage IS dishonourable. 

Actions proceeding Irom equity, joined with 
loss, arc honourable, as signs ol niagmnimity: 
for magnanimity is a sign ol power On the con- 
trary, cralt, shifting, neglect of equily, is dis- 
honourable. 

Cosetousness ol great riches, and ambition 
ol great honours, are honourable, as signs of 
power to obtain them. ( o\« loiisness, and ambi- 
tion ol little gains, or preferments, is dishon- 
ourable 

Nor docs It alter the case of honour whether 
an action (so it be great and difficult, and con 
sequcntly a sign ol much power) be just or un 
just for honour consistcth only in the opinion 
of {lower "I here lore, the ancient heathen did 
not think they dishonoured, but greatly hon- 
oured the gods, when they introduced them in 
their pocniscommittmg rapcs,thcfls,and other 
great, but unjust or unclean acts, in so much as 
nothing IS so mm h cc eLiated in lujntcr as his 
adultcrus, nor in Mercury as his Iraucis and 
thefts, ol whose praises in a hMun of Homer, 
the gieatest is this, ih it being born in the morn 
mg, he had m\entecl music at noon, uul bcrorc 
night stolen away ihc cattle ol Apollo Irom his 
herdsmen. 

Also amongst men, till there were constituted 
great (\)mmonwe ilths, it was thought no clis 
honour to be a pirite, or a highw i\ thiel, but 
1 ither a lawful trule, not onl\ amongst the 
(rreeks, but also amongst all other n iiions as 
IS m milcst b) the histones ol ancient time \nd 
at thisdiv, in this |) 11 tot the w oriel, }iri\ Ucducls 
are, and alw a) s w ill be, honourable, though un 
lawlul, till such time as there shall be honour 
ordained lor them tint reiuse, and ignomin) 
for them that make the challenge I or duels 
also are many times ellccts ol couiagc, and the 
ground ot eourage is alw lys strength or skill, 
w Inch arc jxiwcr, though lor the most p in they 
be elTects ol rash s{)caking, and ol the tear ol 
dishonour, in one or both the combitants, who, 
engaged by rashness, are driven into the lists to 
avoid disgrace. 

Scutcheons and coats of arms hereditary, 
w bci e they have any cmmcnt{xi\ lieges, arc hon- 
ourable, otherwise not tor then jiower consist 
tth either in such privileges, or in riches, or 
some sue h thing as is equally honoured mother 
men. This kind ot honour, commonly called 
gentty, has been derived from the ancient Gcr- 
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mans. For there never was any such thing 
known where the Herman customs were un 
known Nor is it now anywhere in use where 
the Crcrmans have not inhabited. "1 he ancient 
Greek commanders, when they went to war, 
had their shields painted with such devices a^ 
they pleased, insomuch as an unpainted buck- 
ler was a sign of povertv, and of a common 
soltlicr, but thev transmitted not the inherit- 
ance of them '1 he Romans transmitted the 
marks of their families; but they were the 
images, not the devices of their ancestors 
Amongst the people of Asia, Afi ic i, and \mcr- 
ica, there is not, nor was ever, any such thing 
'I h( (Tcnnans onl} hid that custom; from 
whom It his been derived into hngland, France, 
Spam and Italy, when in great numbers they ci- 
ther aided the Romans or made their own con- 
cjiicsts in these western parts of the world 

For (icrminv, being ancicntlv, as all other 
countries in their beginnings, divided amongst 
an mlinitc numbi r of little lonls, or masters ot 
families, th it continuall) had wars one with 
another, those ma'-ters, or lords, pnncipallv to 
the end thev might, when the) were covcreil 
with arms, be known bv ihcir followers, and 
jiaitlv lor oinament, both })ainted their armor, 
or their scutclRon, or coat, with the {iicttire ot 
some heist, or other thing, md also put some 
emi ent and visible mark u|aon the crest ot 
their helmets \iul this ornament both ot the 
aims and crest descended b\ inherit incc to 
their children, to the eldest {lure, and to the 
rest vv ith some note ol div ersitv, such as the old 
master, that is to sav m Dutch, the Heu alt, 
thoi ght lit But when nniiv such timihcs, 
joined together, m • le a greiter mon irchv, this 
dutv ol the her lid to distinguish scutcheons 
was mailc a pnv ite office apirt And the issue 
ot these lords is the great and ancient gentrv , 
which Mr the most pirt be ir living creatures 
notcel loi cour igc and rajunc, or castles, battle 
ments, belts, vvci|ions bars, palisades, ami 
other notes ol war nothing being then in hon 
our, but virtue nulilarv Vlterwards, not only 
kings, but popular Commonwealths, gave di- 
verse minners ot scutcheons to such as went 
torlh to the vvai, or rcnirncd Irom it, tor cn 
cc ’age men' or iccomjiensc to their service 
All which, b) an observing reader, mi> be 
touncl m such ancient histones, Circek and 
Latin, as make mention ot th'Cierman nation 
and manners m their times 

7'iilcs ot honour, such as arc count, 

manjuis, and baton, arc honourable, as signify- 
ing the value set uf^on them by the sovereign 
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power of the Commonwealth: which titles 
were in old time titles of office and command, 
derived some from the Romans, some from the 
Germans and French. Dukes, in Latin, duces, 
being generals in war; counts, comites, such 
as bore the general company out of friendship, 
and were left to govern and defend places con- 
quered and pacified; marquises, marchiones, 
were counts that governed the marches, or 
bountls of the Empire. Which titles of duke, 
coiint,and marquis came into the Empire about 
the time of Constantine the Great, from ihecus- 
toms of the German militia. Hut baron seems 
to have been a title of the Gauls, and signifies 
a great man; such as were the kings’ or princes’ 
men whom they employed in war about their 
persons; and seems to be dcrivctl fiom vir, to 
ber, and bar, that signified the same in the lan- 
guage of the Gauls, that vir in Latin; and thence 
to bero and baro\ so that such men were calletl 
berones, and after ba)oncs\ and (in Spanish) 
varones. But he that would know more, partic- 
ularly the original of titles of honour, may find 
it, as I have done this, in Mr. Selden’s most ex- 
cellent treatise of that subject. In process of 
time these offices of honour, by occasion of 
trouble, and for reasons of good and peaceable 
government, were turned into mere titles, 
serving, for the most part, to distinguish the 
prcceilcnce, place, and order of subjects in 
the Commonwealth: anil men were made 
dukes, counts, marc|uises, and barons of places, 
wherein they had neither possession nor com- 
mand, and other titles also were devised to the 
same end. 

Worthiness is a thing ditlerent from the 
worth or value of a man, and also from his 
merit or desert, and consisteth in a particular 
power or ability for that whereof he is said to 
be worthy; which particular ability is usually 
named fitness, or aptitude. 

For he is worthiest to be a commander, to be 
a judge, or to have any other charge, that is best 
fitted with the qualities required to the well 
discharging of it; and worthiest of riches, that 
has the (]ualities most requisite for the well us- 
ing of tliem: any of which ijualitics being ab- 
sent, one may nevertheless be a worthy man, 
and valuable for something else. Again, a man 
may be worthy of riches, office, and employ- 
ment that nevertheless can plead no right to 
have it before another, and therefore cannot be 
said to merit or deserve it. For merit presup- 
poseth a right, and that the thing deserved is 
due by promise, of which I shall say more here- 
after when I shall speak of contracts. 
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CHAPTER XI 

Of the Difference of Manners 

By manners, T mean not here decency of be- 
haviour; as how one man should salute another, 
or how a man should wash his mouth, or pick 
his teeth before company, and such other points 
of the small morals; but those qualities ol man- 
kind that concern their living together in peace 
and unity. To which end wc are to consider that 
the felicity of this life consisteth not in the re- 
pose ol a mind satisfied. For there is no such 
finis liltimiis (utmost aim) nor summiim bo- 
ntim ( greatestgood) as is spoken of in the books 
of the old moral philosophers. Nor can a man 
any more li\e whose desires arc at an end than 
he whose senses and imaginations areata stand. 
I'elicityisa continual progressof thedesirc from 
one object to another, the attaining of the form- 
er being still but the way to the latter.'rhecaiisc 
wliereof is that theob^ectof man'sdcsireisnotlo 
enjoy once only, and lor one instant of lime,but 
to assure forever the way ol his lulu re ilesirc. 
And tlierefore the voluntary actionsand inclina- 
tions of all men tend not only to the procuring, 
but also to the assuring of a contented life, and 
dilferonly in the way, which arisetli partly from 
the diversity of passions in diverse men, and 
partly from the dilTerence of the knowledge or 
opinion each one has ol the causes which pro- 
duce the elTcct ilcsired. 

So that in the first place, I pul for a general 
inclination of all mankind a perpetual .uul rest- 
less desire ot power alter power, that ccaseth 
only in death. And the cause ot this is not al- 
ways that a man hopes for a more intensive de- 
light than he has already attained to, or that he 
cannot be content with a moderate povvxr, but 
because he cannot assure the power and means 
to live well, which he hath present, without the 
acquisition of more. And from hence it is that 
kings, whose power is greatest, turn their en- 
deavours to the assuring it at home by laws, or 
abroad by wars: and when that is done, there 
Micccedeth a new desire; in some, of lame Irom 
new conc|UCsl; in others, ol ease and sensual 
pleasure; in others, ol adniir.ition, or being flat 
lered for excellence in some ait or other ability 
of the mind. 

Competition of riches, honour, command, or 
other |)ower inclineth to contention, enmity, 
and war, because the way ol one competitor to 
the attaining of his desire is to kill, subdue, 
supplant, or repel the olhei. Particularly, com- 
petition ol praise inclineth to a reverence ol an- 
tiquity. For men contend with the living, not 
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with the dead; to these astiibi rig more than due, 
that they may obscure the glory ol the otlier 

Desire oi ease, ami scnsu il delight, dispos 
eth men to obey a common povser because by 
such desiicsa man doth abandon thcprotcction 
that might be hoped loi from his own industry 
aiid labour I'earol death and wounds disposcth 
m the same, and forthc same reason On the con 
irir\, needy men and hardy, not conlt ntcdwith 
the 11 picscnt condition, as also all men that arc 
ambitious ol military command, arc inclined to 
conlinuc the causcsol war and to stir up trouble 
and sc lilt ion for there is no honour military 
but b) wai; nor any such hope to mend an ill 
g line .IS In i msing i new sluilllc 

Desire ot knowledge, and arts ol peace, in 
clinclh men to obey a common power lor such 
desne I out nneth a dcsiie ol leisiiic, and consc 
i|iicmh protection trom someothei jxiwcrthan 
tlic II on n 

Dc lie ot pr use disposcth to laudable actions, 
Muli IS |)lcasc them whose judgement they \al- 
uc lorot those niMi whom wecontc mn,wecon- 
temn ilso the praises Dcsiie ol fame alter death 
does the ‘ ime ' " ’ u ’h alter dcith there 

he no sena ol the fir use given us on earth, as 
being Jins ill It ire cithei swallowed up in the 
Linsjv ikablc jovs ol heaven or e\tingiushcd in 
the I 'trcmi ti'rnic ntsot hell yet is notsiich lame 
\ 1111 bcc uisc men h ivc a firesenl dclught there 
in, irom the ioicsighl ol it, and oi tfic hencht 
tint m IV ledoiind tlurchv to their posterity: 
which though they now see not, vet thev un- 
igme, and ,inv thing that isj-ilcasurcinthescnsc, 
the s imc also is pic isurc in the im igin ition. 

I o h i\c re ».civcd Irom OIK, to whom we think 
ourselves ccpial, greater bcnelits than there i« 
hoju to recjuiie, disjioscth to countcrlcit love, 
hut rc.illv secret hatrcil, ind puls a man into the 
I St 111 ol a desperate debloi lint, in deelming 
the sight ol his creditoi, l.ieitlv w isheshimthc rc 
w here he might never SCI him more 1 orhciiefits 
oblige; and obligation is thraldom, and unre 
iiuitable obligation, jierpctvial thraldom, which 
is to one’s ccjiial, hatclul. But to have received 
benifits Irom one whom we acknowledge lor 
supc nor inclines to love , because the oblig ition 
IS no new depression and chcciliil accejil ition 
(which men call gtittitinh) is such an honour 
done* to the obligcr asisiakc ngencrall> lor rein 
billion Also to rcieivc benehts, though I roman 
ccjual, or ink nor, as long as ihcic n hope ol 
rccjiiital, disfioseth to love lor in the intention 
ol the icci ivci, the obligation is ol .ml iiul serv 
iccmutii.il, Irom whciue firoucdcih an cmiila 
tion oi who shall e\eccd in bcnchting, the most 
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noble and profitable contention possible, where- 
in the V K tor is jilcased with his v ictory, and the 
other revenged by eonicssuig it 

To have done more hurt to a man thm he 
c.in or IS willing to exfiiate ineliiuth the doer to 
hate the siilTcrer I‘or he must expeet revenge 
or lorgivencss, both vvhicli arc hatclul 

Fcir ol opjircssion disposcth a lUan to antic i 
pate or to seek aid by society lor there is no 
othir way h) which a man can secure his hie 
and lihcriY. 

Men that d'stiiist their ow n siibtlctvareintu 
mult .and sedition belter disiioscd lor victory 
than they thatsujij^oscthcmselvcs w iseoreraltv. 

I or these love to consult, the other, leanng to 
be eiieumvcnted to strike first \nd in sedi- 
tion, men being alwavs in the precincts ol bat- 
tle, to hold together and use all advantages of 
iorcc IS a better stratagem than any that can 
proceed iiom suhtlct) oi wit 

Vainglorious men, sue h as w ithout being con 
scions to thcmsclvcs ol great sufliciencv, delight 
in supposing themselves gallant men, arc in- 
clined onlv to ostentation, but not to attempt, 
bee ause w hen danger or clilTit iiltv appears, they 
look lor nothing but to have their insufheiency 
discovered 

Vainglorious men, such as cstinaatc their sut 
ficicnev hv the fl.iltcr) oi other men, or the lor 
tunc ol some precedent action, without assured 
giound of hope irom the true knowledge of 
themselves, are inclined to rash engaging, and 
in the approach oi danger, or difhcultv , to retire 
il thev c in because not seeing the wav ol saictv 
thev w ill rather hazard their honour, w hic h may 
be salved with an excuse, than their lives, lor 
which no salve is suliic ent 

Men thit have a strong opiivon oi their own 
wisdona in matter oi government are ciis|aoscil 
to ambition Bee luse without public cmplov 
incur in counsel or migistiacv, the honour ot 
their wistlom is lost \ncl thcretorc clocjuent 
spc.ikeisare int lined to ambition, ior eloquence 
seemeth vv isdom, both to thcmselvcsand others. 

Pusillammilv disjioseth men to irresolution, 
and conscijuentlv to lose the occasions and ht- 
ti St ojifHiitunuies ol action 1 or alter menhave 
been in deliheiation till the time ol action ap 
pre » h, il It be not the n inanikst w hat is best to 
be elone,it IS a sign the dilTcience ol motives the 
one wav and the other arc not gre it thcrclore 
not to icsolve then is to lose the occasion by 
weighing ol tulles, which is piisill immitv 
I rugalitv , though in |>oor men a v iriiic,mak- 
eth a min unapt to achieve siuh actions is re- 
c]uirc the strength ol man) men at onec lor it 
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weakencth their endeavour, which istobenour- are not so; because grown strong and stubborn, 
ished and kept in vigour by reward. they appeal from custom to reason, and from 


Eloquence, with flattery, disposeth men to 
confide in them that have it; because the former 
is seeming wisdom, the latter seeming kindness. 
Add to them military reputation and it dispos- 
eth men to adhere and subject themselves to 
those men that have them. The two I or'mer, hav- 
ing given them caution against danger from 
him, the latter gives them caution against dan- 
ger from others. 

Want of science, that is, ignorance of causes, 
disposeth or rather constraineth a man to rely 
on the advice and authority of others. For all 
men w’hom the truth concerns, if they rely not 
on their own, must rely on the opinion of some 
other whom they think wiser than themselves, 
and see not why he should deceive them. 

Ignorance of the signification of words, which 
is want of understanding, disposeth men to take 
on trust, not only the truth they know not, but 
also the errors; and which is more, the nonsense 
of them they trust: for neither error nor non- 
sense can, without a perfect understanding of 
words, be detected. 

From the same it proceedeth that men give 
different names to one and the same thing from 
the dilTercnce of their own passions: as they that 
approve a private opinion call it opinion', but 
they that mislike it, heresy: and yet heresy sig- 
nifies no more than private opinion; but has 
only a greater tincture of choler. 

From the same also it proceedeth that men 
cannot distinguish, without study and great uq- 
derstanding, between one action of many men 
and many actions of one multitude; as for ex- 
ample, between the one action of all the sena- 
tors of Rome in killing Catiline, and the many 
actions of a number of senators in killing C.x- 
sar; and therefore are disposed to take for the 
action of the people that which is a multitude 
of actions done by a multitude of men, led per- 
haps by the persuasion of one. 

Ignorance of the causes, and original consti- 
tution of right, equity, law, and justice, dispos- 
eth a man to make custom and example the rule 
of his actions; in such manner as to think that 
unjust which it hath been the custom to pun- 
ish; and that just, of the impunity and approba- 
tion whereof they can produce an example or 
(as the lawyers which only use this false meas- 
ure of justice barbarously call it) a precedent; 
like little children that have no other rule of 
good and evil manners but the correction they 
receive from their parentsand masters; save that 
children arc constant to their rule, whereas men 


reason to custom, as it serves their turn, reced- 
ing from custom when their interest requires it, 
and setting themselves against reason as oft as 
reason is against them: which is the cause that 
the doctrine of right and wrong is perpetually 
disputed, both by the pen and the sword: where- 
as the doctrine of lines and figures is not so; be- 
cause men care not, in that subject, what be 
truth, as a thing that crosses no man’s ambition, 
profit, or lust.b'or 1 doubt not, but ii it had been 
a thing contrary toany man’s rightof dominion, 
or to the interest ol men that have dominion, 
that the three angles of a triangle should be 
equal to two angles of a square, that doctrine 
should have been, if not ilisputed, yet by the 
burning of all books of geometry suppressed, 
as far as he whom it concerned w'as able. 

Ignorance of remote causes disposeth men to 
attribute all events to the causes immediate and 
insliumental: ior these are all the causes they 
perceive. And hence it comes to pass that in all 
places men that arc grieved with payments to 
the public discharge their anger upon llie pub- 
licans, that is to say, farmers, collectors, and other 
officers of the public revenuc,and adhere to such 
as find fault with the public government; aiul 
thereby, when tlieyhavecngagedthemsehes be- 
yond hope of justification, fall also upon the 
supreme authority, for fear of punishment, or 
shame of receiving pardon. 

Ignorance of natural causes disposeth a man 
to credulity, so as to believe many times impos- 
sibilities: for such know nothing tothecontrary, 
but that they may be true, being unable to de- 
tect the impossibility. And credulity, because 
men love to be hearkened unto in companv, dis- 
poseth them to l>ing: so that ignorance itscll, 
without malice, is able to make a man both to 
believe lies and tell them, and sometimes also 
to invent them. 

Anxiety for the future time disposeth men to 
inquire into the causes of things: because the 
knowledge of them niaketh men the better able 
to order the present to their best advantage. 

Curiosity, or love of tlie knowledge of causes, 
draws a man from consideration of the cfTcct to 
seek thccause;andagain,ihecauscof thatcause; 
till of necessity he must come to this thought at 
last, that there is some cause whereof there is 
no former cause, but is eternal; which is it men 
call God, So that it is impossible to make any 
profound in<]uiry into natural causes without 
being inclined thereby to believe there is one 
God eternal; though they cannot have any idea 
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of Him in their mind answerable toHis nature. 
For as a man that is born blind, hearing' men 
talk of warming themselves by the fire, and be- 
ing brought to warm himself by the same, may 
easily conceive, and assu re himself , there is some- 
what there which men call fire and is the cause 
of the heat he feels, but cannot imagine what it 
is like, nor have an idea of it in his mind such 
as they have that see it: so also, by the visible 
things of this world, and their admirable order, 
a man may conceive there is a cause of them, 
which men call God, and yet not have an ulea 
or image of Mim in his mind. 

And they that make little or no inquiry into 
the natural causes of things, yet from the tear 
that proceeds from the ignorance itself of what 
it is that hath the power to do them much good 
or harm arc inclined to suppose, and feign un- 
to thenisel\cs,se\eral kinds ol powers in\ isiblc, 
and to stand in awe of their own imaginations, 
and in time of distress to invoke them; as also 
in the time of an expected good success, to give 
them thanks, making the creatures of their t)wn 
fancy their gods. My which means it hath come 
to pass that froi"" 0 , .nmimcrablc variety of 
fancy, men ha\e created in the world innumer- 
able sorts ol gods. .\nd this lear ol thingsinvisi- 
ble is the natural seed of that which c\cry one 
in himself calleth and iii them that 

worship (jr tear that power otherw’ise than they 
do, superstition. 

And this seed of religion, having been ob- 
scr\ed by many, some ol those that have ob- 
served it have been inclined thereby to nourish, 
dress, and form it into law's; and to a^ld to it, of 
their own invention, any opinion of the causes 
ol lulurc c\ents by w'hich they thought they 
should best be able to govern others and m.ike 
unto themsebes the greatest use ol their powders. 

CHAPTHR XII 

Of Religion 

Sf.fing there aic no .signs nor fruit of religion 
but in man only, there is no cause to doubt but 
that the seed ol religion is also only in man; 
and consistcih in some peculiar c]u,ility, or at 
least in some eminent degree thcrcol, not to be 
found in other living creatures. 

And first, it is peculiar to the nature of man 
to be inquisitive into the causes ol the events 
they see, some more, some less, but all men so 
much as to be curious in the search ol the 
causes of their own good and evil lortiine. 

Secondly, upon the sight of anything that 
hath a beginning, to think also it had a cause 
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which determined the same to begin then when 
it did, rather than sooner or later. 

Thirdly, whereas there is no other felicity of 
beasts but the enjoying ol their quotidian food, 
ease, and lu.sts; as having little or no foresight 
of the time to come for want of obscrvation 
and memory of the order, consequence, and de- 
pendence ol the things they see; man observeth 
how one event hath been produced by another, 
and remernbereth in them antecedence and 
consc(]ucnLc: and when he cannot assure him- 
sell ol the true Lauses of things (for the causes 
ol good and evil lortune lor the most pari are 
invisible), he supposes causes of them, either 
such as his owm fancy suggesteth, or trusteth 
to the authorit) of other men such as lie thinks 
to be his friends and wiser than himself. 

The two first make anxiety. For being as- 
sured that there be causes of all things that have 
arrived hitherto, or shall arrive hereafter, it is 
impossible for a man, who continually cnileav- 
oureth to secure himself against the evil he 
fears, and procure the gootl he desireth, not to 
be in a perpetual solicitude of the time to come; 
so that every man, especially those that are over- 
provulciit, are in an estate like to that of Pro- 
metheus. ]^)r as Prometheus (which, inter- 
preteil, is the prudent man) was bound to the 
hill Caucasus, a place of large prospect, where 
an eagle, feeding on his liver, devoured in the 
d.iy as much as was repaired in the night: so 
that man, which looks too far before him in the 
care ol future lime, hath his heart all the da\ 
long gnawdl on by fear of death, poverty, or 
other calamitv ; and has no repose, nor pause of 
his a»i\iety, bin i*. lecp. 

This perpetual u 11, alw’ays accompanying 
mankind in the igni>rancc of causes, as it were 
in the dark, must needs have lor object some- 
thing. And therefore when there is nothing to 
be seen, there is nothing to accuse cifher of 
their gooil or evil lortune but some power or 
agent invisible: in which sense perhaps it was 
th.it some ol the old poets said that the gods 
were at first creaieil by human fear: which, 
spoken of the gods ( that is to say, ot the many 
gods ot the Lieiitilcs), is very true. But the ac- 
knowledging ol one Go ! eternal, infinite, and 
01. dpotent may more easily be derived from 
the desire men have to know the causes of nat- 
ural bodies, and their several virtues and opera- 
tions, than from the tear ol what was to befall 
them in time to come. F"or he that, from any ef- 
fect he .secth come to pass, should reason to the 
next anti immediate cause thercol, and from 
thence to the cause of that cause, and plunge 
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himself profoundly in the pursuit of causes, 
shall at last come to this, that there must be (as 
even the heathen philosophers confessed) one 
First Mover; that is, a first and an eternal cause 
of all things; which is that which men mean by 
the name of God: and all this without thought 
of their fortune, the solicitude whereoi^ both in- 
clines to fear and hinders them from the search 
of the causes of other things; and thereby gives 
occasion of feigning of as many gods as there 
be men that feign them. 

And lor the matter, or substance, of the in- 
visible agents, so fancied, they could not by nat- 
ural cogitation fall upon any other concept but 
that it was the same with that of the soul of 
man; and that the soul of man was of the same 
substance with that which appeareth in a dream 
to one that sleepeth; or in a looking-glass to one 
that is awake; which, men not knowing that 
such apparitions are nothing else but creatures 
of the fancy, think to be real and external sub- 
stances, and therefore call them ghosts; as the 
Latins called them imagines and umbrtt; and 
thought them spirits (that is, thin aerial bod- 
ies), and those invisible agents, which they 
feared, to be like them, save that they appear and 
vanish when they please. But the opinion that 
such spirits were incorporeal, or immaterial, 
could never enter into the mind of any man by 
nature; because, though men may put together 
words of contradictory signification, as spirit 
and incorporeal, )ct they can never have the 
imagination of anything answering to them: 
and therefore, men that by their own medita- 
tion arrive to the acknowledgement of one in-' 
finite, omnipotent, and eternal C/od choose rath- 
er to confess He is incomprehensible and above 
their understanding than to define His nature 
by spirit incorporeal , and then confess their 
definition to be unintelligible; or il they give 
him such a title, it is not dogmatically , with in- 
tention to make the Oiv ine Nature understood, 
but piously, to honour Him with attributes of 
significations as remote as they can from the 
grossness of bodies visible. 

Then, for the way by which they think these 
invisible agents wrought their elTects; that is to 
say, what immediate causes they used in bring- 
ing things to pass, men that know not what it 
is that we call causing (that is, almost all men) 
have no other rule to guess by but by observ- 
ing and remembering what they have seen to 
precede the like effect at some other time, or 
times before, without seeing between the ante- 
cedent and subsequent event any dependence 
or connexion at all; and therefore from the like 


things past, they expect the like things to come; 
and hope for good or evil luck, superstitiously, 
from things that have no part at all in the caus- 
ing of il: as the Athenians did for their war at 
Lepanto demand another Phormio; the Pom- 
peian faction for their war in Airica, another 
Scipio; and others havedone in diverse other oc- 
casionssincc. In like manner they attribute their 
fortune to a slander by, to a lucky or unlucky 
place, to words spoken, especially if the name 
ol (lod be amongst them, as charming, and con- 
juring (the liturgy of witches); insomuch as 
to believe they have j^ower to turn a stone into 
brcatl, bread into a man, or anything into any- 
thing. 

Thirdly, for the worship which naturally men 
exhibit to povv'crs invisible, it can be no other 
but such expressions ol their reverence as they 
would use towanls men; gilts, petitions, thanks, 
submission of hotly, considerate addresses, so- 
ber behaviour, premeditated words, swearing 
(that is, assuring one another of their prom- 
ises), by invoking them, lieyond that, reason 
siiggesteth nothing, but leaves them either to 
rest there, or lor hirther ceremonies to rely on 
those they believe to be wiser than themselves. 

Lastly, concerning how these invisible ptivv- 
ers declare to men the things which shall here 
after come to pass, especially concerning their 
good or evil lortune in general, or good or ill 
success in any particular undertaking, men are 
naturally at a stand; save that using to conjec- 
ture ol the time to come by the titne })asi, ih(‘y 
arc very aj)t, not only to take casual things, alter 
one or two encounters, for prognostics ol the 
like encounter ever alter, but also to believe the 
like prognostics from other men of whom they 
have once conceived a good opinion. 

Anil in these four things, opinion of ghosts, 
ignorance ol second causes, devotion towards 
what men lear, and taking ol things casual for 
prognostics, consisielh the natural seed ol re- 
ligion; which, by reason of the dilTerent lancics, 
judgements, and jiassions of several men, hath 
grown up into ceremonies sodiflcrent that those 
which are used by one man are for the most 
part ridiculous to another. 

For these seeds have received culture from 
two sorts of men. One sort have been they that 
have nourished and ordered them, according to 
their own invention. I’hc other have done il by 
God’s commandment and direction. Ifiit both 
sorts have done it with a purpose to make those 
men that relied on them the more apt to obedi- 
ence, laws, peace, charity, and civil society. So 
that the religion of the former sort is a part of 
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human poliiics; and tcachcth part of the duty 
which earthly kings require of their subjects. 
And the religion of the latter sort is dwtne poli- 
tic r, and containelh precepts to those that have 
Yielded themselves subjects in the kingdom of 
(Jod. Of the former sort were all the founders 
ol Commonwealths, and the lawgivers of the 
Gentiles* of the latter sort were Abraham, Mo- 
ses, and our blessed Saviour, by whom have 
been derived unto us the lavv'. of the kingdom 
o' (rod. 

And for that part of religion which consist- 
elh in opinions concerning the nature ol pow- 
( rs inv isiblc, there is almost nothing that has a 
name that has not been esteemed amongst the 
(kntilcsjn one place or another, a god or dev il; 
or b) their jioets teigncd to be animated, in- 
habited, or possessed bv some spirit or other. 

1 he unlormed matter ol the world was a god 
bv the name of ('haos 

1 he heaven, the ocean, the planets, the fire, 
the c irth, the winds, were so manv gods. 

Men, women, a bird, a crotodile,a calf, a dog, 
a sn ikc, in onion, a Icck, were dcihed Besides 
that, thev Idled almost all jdaees with spirits 
iiWiddc mofjs th.^i4i.iN> ith Panand Paniscs, 
oi Sitvrs, the woods, with Fauns and V)mphs; 
the sea with Tritons ind other Nvmphs every 
rivci and loiint iin,w ith a ghost of his name and 
with Nvmphs; everv house, with its / iius, or 
timilnis; everv min, with his Genius Hell, 
with ghosts and spiritual officers, as Cdiiron, 
(Vrherus, md the Fiincs.and in the nighttime, 
all places with ghosts ol men de- 

ceiscd, and a whole kingdom ol tames and 
bugbears They have also ascribe d div initv, incl 
budi temples, to mere accidents and cjuahtics, 
siuh as are time, night, dav, pcicc, concord, 
love, contention, virtue, honour, health, rust, 
lever, and the like; which when they praved 
lor, or against, thev praved to as il there were 
gliostsol those names hanging over theirheids, 
and letting Idl or withholding that good, or 
evil, tor or against which thev praved 1 hev 
invoked also their own wit, bv the name ol 
Musts, their own ignorance, b\ the nimc ol 
roitune, their own lust, b) the name ol C'lipid; 
their own rage, b) the name Furies, ihcir own 
privv members b^ the name of Piiapiis, and at 
4rihuted their pollutions to/wt///v and succulnc 
insomuch as there was nothing which a poet 
could introduce as a jserson in his poem which 
the) did not make cither a god or a dev il. 

I lie same authors ol the leligion ol the (icn 
tiles, observing the second giouiivl lor religion, 
which IS m( n\ ignoiancc ol cause „ and tluic- 


hy their ajnness to attribute their fortune to 
causes on which there was no dependence at all 
apparent, took occasion to obtrude on their ig- 
norance, instead of second causes, a kind of 
second and ministerial gods; ascribing thccause 
of fecundity to Venus, the cause ol arts to Apol- 
lo, of subtlety and craft to Mercury, of tempests 
and storms to /Folus, and of other effects to 
other gods; insomuch as there was amongst the 
heathen almost as great variety of gods as oi 
business. 

And to the worship whieh naturally men 
conceived fit to be used towards their gods, 
namely, oblations, prayers, thanks, and the rest 
formerly named, the same legislators of the 
Gentiles have added their images, both in pic 
tuic and sculpture, that the more ignorant sort 
(that IS to say, the most part or generality ol the 
people), thinking the gods lor whose repre 
sentation they were rii ule were really included 
and as it were housed within them, might so 
miieh the more stand in tear of them and en 
dowed them with lands, and houses, and of 
hcers, and revenues, set apart from all other 
human uses, that is, consecrated, and made holy 
to those their idols; as caverns, groves, woods, 
mount mis, and whole islands, and have attrib 
uted to them, not only the ‘hapes, some of men, 
some ol heists, some oi monsters, but also the 
faculties and passions of men and beasts, as 
sense pecch, sc\, lust, generation, and this not 
onlv b) mixing one with another to propagate 
the kind of gods, but also bv mixing w ith men 
and women to beget mongrel gods, and but in 
mates of heaven, as Bacchus, Hercules, and oth- 
ers besides, anger, revenge, and other passions 
of hving creatures, md the actions proceeding 
from them, as iraiu' ihelt, adiilterv, soclomv, 
and anv vice that mav be taken lor an effect ot 
pow er or a cause of pleasuie, and all such v ices 
as amongst men are taken to be against law 
rather than against honour. 

Lasilv, to the prognostics of time to come, 
which arc naturallv but eon|Cctiircs upon the 
experience ot time p 'si, and supernaturally, di- 
vine revelation, the same uiihors ol the reli- 
gion ot the Ck'ntiles, partly upon pretended ex- 
pci lence, paid \ upon pretended rev elation, have 
added innumerable other '.upcrstitious wa)s of 
divi lion, and made men believe thev should 
find then fortunes, sometimes in theambiguous 
Ol senseless answers ol the priests at Delphi, De- 
los, Ammon, and other famous oracles; which 
ansvveis were made ambiguous bv design, to 
ow n the event both w ivs; oi absurd, by the in- 
toxicating vapour ol the place, which is very 
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frequent in sulphurous caverns: sometimes in Mahomet, to set up his new religion, pretended 


the leaves of the Sibyls, of whose prophecies, 
like those perhaps of Nostradamus (for the 
fragments now extant seem to be tlic invention 
of later times), there were some books in repu- 
tation in the time of the Roman republic: some- 
times in the insignificant speeches of madmen, 
supposed to be possessed with a divine spirit, 
which possession they c.illcd t nthttsiasw; and 
these kinds of foretelling events were account- 
ed theomancy, or prophecy: sometimes in the 
aspect of the stars at their nativity, which was 
called horoscopy, and esteemed a part of judici- 
ary astrology: sometimes in their own hopes 
and fears, called or presage: some- 

times in the prediction of witches that pretend- 
ed conference with the dead, which is called 
necromancy, conjuring, and witchcraft, and is 
but juggling and confederate knavery: some- 
times in the casual flight or feeding of birds, 
called augury, sometimes in the entrails of a 
sacrificed beast, which was haruspicy: some- 
times in dreams: sometimes in croaking of ra- 
vens, or chattering of birds: sometimes in the 
lineaments of the lace, which was called meto^ 
poscopyx or by pahiiisiry in the lines of the 
hand, in casual words called omina: sometimes 
in monsters or unusual accidents; as eclipses, 
comets, rare meteors, earthquakes, inundations, 
uncouth births, and the like, which they called 
portenta, and ostenta, because they thought 
them to portend or foreshow some great calam- 
ity to come: sometimes in mere lottery, as cross 
and pile; counting holes in a sieve; dipping of 
verses in Homer and Virgil; and innumerably 
other such vain conceits. So easy are men to be 
drawn to believe anything from such men as 
have gotten credit with them; and can with 
gentleness, and dexterity, take hold of their tear 
and ignorance. 

And therefore the first founders and legis- 
lators of Commonwealths amongst the Gen- 
tiles, whose ends were only to keep the people 
in obedience and peace, have in all places taken 
care: first, to imprint in their minds a belief that 
those precepts which they gave concerning re- 
ligion might not be thought to proceed from 
their own device, but from the dictates of some 
god or other spirit; or else that they themselves 
were of a higher nature than mere mortals, that 
their laws might the more easily be received; so 
Numa Pompilius pretended to receive the cere- 
monies he instituted amongst the Romans from 
the nymph Egeria;and the first king and found- 
er of the kingdom of Peru pretended himself 
and his wife to be the children of the sun; and 


to have conferences with the Holy Ghost in 
form of a dove. Secondly, they have had a care 
to make it believed that the same things were 
displeasing to the gods which were forbidden 
by the laws. Thirdly, to prescribe ceremonies, 
supplications, sacrifices, and festivals by which 
they were to believe the angerof thegodsmight 
be appeased: and that ill success in war, great 
contagions of sickness, earthquakes, and each 
man’s private misery came from the anger oi 
the gods; and their anger from the neglect of 
their worship, or the forgetting or mistaking 
some point of the ceremonies required. And 
though amongst the ancient Romans men were 
not forbidden to deny that which in the poets 
is written of the pains and pleasures alter this 
life, which divers of great authority and grav- 
ity in that state have in their harangues openly 
derided, yet that heliei was always more cher- 
ished, than the contrary. 

And by these, and such other institutions, 
the) obtained in order to their cntl, which was 
the peace of the Commonwealth, that the com- 
mon people in their misfortunes, laying the 
fault on neglect, or error in their ceremonies, or 
on their own disobedience to the laws, were the 
less apt to mutiny against their governors. And 
being cntertameil with the pomp and pastime 
ot festivals and public games made in honour 
of the gods, needed nothing else but bread to 
keep them from discontent, murmuring, and 
commotion against the state. And theicfore the 
Romans, that had conquered the greatest part 
of the then known world, made no scruple ol 
tolerating any religion whatsoever in the city 
of Rome Itself, unless it h.id something in it that 
could not consist with their civil government; 
nor do we read that any religion was there for- 
bidden but that of the fews, vv'ho (being the 
peculiar kingdom of (jod) thought it unlawful 
to acknowledge subjection to any mortal king 
or state whatsoever. And thus you see how the 
religion of the Gentiles was a part of their pol- 
icy. 

Rut where God himself by supernatural rev- 
elation planted religion, there he also made to 
himself a peculiar kingdom, and gave laws, not 
only of behaviour towards himself, but also to- 
wards one another; and thereby in the king- 
dom of God, the policy and laws civil are a part 
of religion; and therefore the distinction oi 
temporal and spiritual domination hath there 
no place. It is true that God is king of all the 
earth; yet may He be king of a peculiar and 
chosen nation. For there is no more incon- 
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gruity therein than that he that hath the general 
command of the whole army should have with- 
al a peculiar regiment or company of his own. 
Clod is king of all the earth by His power, but 
of His chosen people, He is king by covenant. 
But to speak more largely of the kingdom of 
Ciod, both by nature and covenant, T have in 
the following discourse assigned anotlier place. 

I'rom the propagation of religion, it is not 
hard to understand the causes of the resolution 
of the same into its first seeds or principles; 
which arc only an opinion of a deity, and pow- 
ers invisible and supernatural; thal tan never 
be so abolished out of human nature, but that 
new religions may again be made to spring out 
of them by the culture of such men as tor such 
purpose arc in reputation. 

For seeing all formed religion is founded at 
first upon the faith which a multitude hath in 
some one person, whom they believe nor only 
to be a wise man and to labour to procure their 
happiness, but also to be a holy man to whom 
(iod Himself vouchsateth to declare His will 
supernaturally, it followeth necessarily when 
they that have the government of religion shall 
come to have either me Vvisdoin of those men, 
their sincerity, or their love suspected, or that 
they shall be unable to show any probable to- 
ken of divine revelation, that the religion 
which they desire to uphold must be suspected 
likewise and (without the tear of the civil 
sword) contradicted and rejected. 

'Hiat which taketh away the reputation of 
Wisdom in him that lormcth a religion, or add- 
cth to it when it is already formed, is the en- 
joining ol a belief of contradictories; for both 
parts of a contradiction cannot possibly be true, 
and therefore to enjoin the belief of them is an 
argument ol ignorance, which detects the au- 
thor in that, and discredits him in all things 
else he shall propound as from revelation super- 
natural: which revelation a man may indeed 
have of many things above, but of nothing 
again.st natural reason. 

That which taketh away the reputation of 
sincerity is the doing or saying of such things 
as appear to be signs that what they require 
other men to believe is not believed by them- 
selves; all which doings or sayings are therefore 
called scandalous because they be stumbling- 
blocks that make men to fall in the way of re- 
ligion: as injustice, cruelty, profaneness, ava- 
rice, and luxury. For who can believe that he 
that doth ordinarily such actions, as proceed 
from any of these roots,- belie veth there is any 
such invisible power to be feared as he aflrighi- 


eth other men withal for lesser faults.? 

That w'hich taketh away the reputation of 
love is the being detected of private ends: as 
when the belief they require of others conduc- 
cth, or secmclh to conduce, to the acquiring of 
dominion, riches, dignity, or secure pleasure 
to themselves only or specially. b*or that which 
men reap benefit by to themselves they are 
thought to do for their own sakes, and not lor 
love of others. 

Lastly, the te.stimony that men can render of 
divine calling can be no other than the opera- 
tion of miracles, or true prop)hecy (which also 
is a miracle), or extraordinary felicity. And 
therefore, to those points of religion which 
have been received from them that did such 
miraLles, those that .ire added by such as ap- 
f)rovc not their calling by some miracle obtain 
no greater belief than what the custom and 
laws of the places in which they be educated 
have wrought into them. 1^'or as in natural 
things men of judgement require natural signs 
and arguments, so in supernatural things llicy 
require signs supernatural (which are mira- 
cles) before they consent inwardly and from 
their hoans. 

All which causes of the weakening of men’s 
faith do manifestly appear in the examples fol- 
lowing. First, wc have the example oj the chil- 
dren ol Israel, who, when Moses that had ap- 
proved his calling to them by miracles, and by 
the happy conduct of them out of Egypt, was 
absent but forty tlays, revolted from the wor- 
ship of the true Ciod recommended to them by 
him, and, setting up' a golden call tor their 
god, relapsed into the idolatry of the Egyp- 
tians from whom llicv had been so lately de- 
livered. And again, alter Moses, Aaron, Joshua, 
and that generation which had seen the great 
works of Ciod ’n Israel were dead, another 
generation arose and served Haal." So that Mir- 
acles failing, faith also failed. 

Again, when the .sons of Samuel, being con- 
stituted by their lather judges in Beer-sheba, re- 
ceived bribes and judged unjustly, the jicople 
of Israel refused any more to have Ciod to be 
their king in other manner than 1 le was king 
of other people, and therefore cried out to 
Samuel to choose them a king after the man- 
nei of the nations.® So that justice failing, faith 
also faileil, insomuch as they dej^osed their 
Ciod from reigning over them. 

And w’hereas in the planting of Christian 

' Exodus, 32. I, 2. 

* Judges, 2. IT. 

* I Samuel, 8. 3. 
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religion the oracles ceased in all parts of the 
Roman Empire, and the number ol Christians 
increased wonderfully every day and in every 
place by the preaching of the Apostles and 
Evangelists, a great part of that success may 
reasonably be attributed to the contempt into 
which the priests of the (lentiles of that time 
had brought themselves by their unclcanness, 
avarice, and juggling between princes. Also the 
religion of the Church of Rome was partly for 
the same cause abolished in England and many 
other parts of Christendom, insomuch as the 
failing of virtue in the pastors maketh faith fail 
in the people, and partly from bringing of the 
philosophy and doctrine of Aristotle into reli- 
gion by the Schoolmen; from whence there 
arose so many contradictions and absunlities 
as brought the clergy into a reputation both of 
ignorance and of fraudulent intention, and 
inclined people to revolt from them, cither 
against the w'ill of their own princes as in 
Prance and Holland, or with their will as in 
England. 

Lastly, amongst the points by the Church of 
Rome declared necessary for saKation, there be 
so many manifestly to thcad\ antagcoi the Pope 
and ot his spiritual subjects residing in the terri- 
tories ol other Christian princes that, were it not 
for the mutual emulation of those princes, they 
might without war or trouble exclude all for- 
eign authority, as easily as it has been excluded 
in England. I 'or who is there that does not see 
to whose benefit itconduceth to have it believed 
that a king hath not his authority from Christ 
unless a bishop crow’ii him? That a king, if he 
be a priest, cannot marry? That whether a prince 
be born in lawful marriage, dr not, must be 
judged by authority from Rome? 7’hat subjects 
may be freed from their allegiance if by the 
court ot Rome the king be judged a heretic? 
That a king, as Childeric of France, may be 
deposed by a Pope, as Pope Zachary, for no 
cause, and his kingdom given to one of his sub- 
jects? That the clergy, and regulars, in what 
country soever, shall be exempt from the juris- 
diction of their king in cases criminal? Or who 
docs not see to whose profit redound the fees of 
prisatc Masses, and vales of purgatory, wdth 
other signs of private interest enough to mortify 
the most lively faith, if, as 1 said, the civil mag- 
istrate and custom did not more sustain it than 
any opinion they have of the sanctity, wisdom, 
or probity of their teachers? So that I may at- 
tribute all the changes of religion in the world 
to one and the same cause, and that is unpleas- 
ing priests; and those not only amongst catho- 


lics, but even in that Church that hath presum- 
ed most of reformation. 

CHAPTER XIII 
Of the 'Natural Condition of Manl(ind as 
concerning their Felicity and Misery 

N MT’kh hath made men so e(]ual in the facul- 
ties ot body and mind as that, though there be 
found one man sometimes manitcsily stronger 
in body or of quicker mind than another, yet 
when all is reckoned together the dilTcrcncc be- 
tw'cen man and man is not .o considerable as 
that one man can thereupon claim to himselt 
any benefit to which another may not pretend 
as wx‘11 as he. For as to the strength of body, the 
w'eakest has strength enough to kill the strong- 
est, either by secret machination or byconleder- 
.Tcy WMth others that arc in the same danger wdth 
himsell. 

And as to the faculties of the mind, setting 
aside the arts grounded upon words, and csj^eci- 
aliy that skill ol proceeding upon general and 
inlalliblc rules, called science, which \ery lew 
ha\c and but in few things, as being not a na 
ti\e laculty born wfith us, nor attained, as piu- 
dence, while w’e look alter somewdiat else, I 
find yet a greater ccjuality amongst men than 
that of strength For prudence is but experience, 
w'hich ecjiial time ecjiially bestows on .ill men 
in those things they ecpially apply themscKes 
unto. That which may perhaps make such 
ecpiality incredible is but a vain ewiccit ol one’s 
owm wisdom, which almost all men think they 
have in a greater degree than the Milgar; that 
is, than all men but tlu*msel\es, and a tew others, 
whom by lame, or for concurring w'lth them 
selves, they approve. For such is the nature ot 
men that howsoever they may acknowledge 
many others to be more witty, or moreeloc|uent, 
or more learned, yet they will hardly believe 
there be many so wise as themselves; tor they 
sec their own wit at hand, and other men’s at a 
distance. Hut this proveth rather that men are 
in that point equal, than uncc|ual. I'or there is 
not ordinarily a greater sign of the ecpial distri- 
bution of anything than that every man is con- 
tented with his share. 

From this ccpiality of ability ariseth cc|uality 
of hope in the attaining of our ends. And there- 
fore il any two men desire the same thing, which 
nevertheless they cannot both eiijoy, they be 
come enemies; and in the way to their end 
(which is principally their own conservation, 
and sometimes their delectation only) endeav- 
our ti) destroy or subdue one another. And Irom 
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hcncc it comes to pass that where an invader 
hath no more to fear than another man's single 
power, if one plant, sow, build, or possess a 
convenient scat, others may probably be expect- 
ed to come prepared with forces united to dis- 
possess and deprive him, not only of the fruit of 
his labour, but alsoof his life or liberty. And the 
in\ader again is in tlic like danger ot another. 

And from this diflidcnccofone another, there 
is no way for any man to secure himscU so rea- 
sonable as anticipation;tbat is, by force, or wiles, 
to master the persons of all men be can so long 
till he sec no other power great enough to en- 
danger him: and this is no more than bis own 
conservation reejuireth, and is generally allow’cd. 
Also becausctheie be some that, taking pleasure 
in contemplating their own power in the acts of 
corK|uest, which they pursue farther than their 
security rc(]uires,il others, thatotlicrwisc would 
be glad to be at case within modest bounds, 
should notbv iinasion incrcasctheir power, they 
would not be able, long time, by standing only 
on thci r defence, to subsist. And by consccjucncc, 
such augmentation of dominion over men be- 
ing necessary to a man’s conservation, it ought 
to be allowed bin . 

Again, men have no pleasure (but on the con- 
trary a great ileal ol grief) in keeping company 
where there is no power able to overawe them 
all. For every man looketh that his companion 
shoulil value him at the same rate he sets upon 
himsell, and upon all signs of lonteni])! or un- 
ilervalumg naturally endeavours, as lar as he 
dares (which amongst them that have no com- 
mon power to keep them in ipiiet is far enough 
to make them destroy each other), to extort a 
gi eater value Irom Ins contemners, by damage; 
and fiom others, by the example. 

So that in the nalure of man, we iind three 
principal causes ol quarrel. First, competition; 
secondly, diiridence; thirdlv, glory. 

The first maketh men invade lor gain; the 
second, lor saletv : anil the third, for reputation. 
The first use v lolence, to make themselves mas- 
ters of other men's persons, vv ives,children,and 
cattle; the second, to delend them; thcthiid,lor 
trilles, as a word, a smile, a dilleient opinion, 
and any other sign ol undervalue, cither diiect 
ia their persons or b\ rcllection in their kindred, 
their friends, their nation, their profession, or 
their name. 

Hereby it is manifest that during the time 
men live without a common povwrrokeepllicm 
all in awe, they are in that condition which is 
called war; and such a war as is ol every man 
against every man. For war consisteth not in 


battle only, or the act of fighting, but in a tract 
of lime, wherein the will to contend by battle is 
sufficiently known: and therefore the notion of 
time is to be considered in the nature of war, as 
it is in the nature of weather. For as the nature 
of foul weather lieth not in a shower or two of 
rain, but in an inclination thereto of many days 
together; so the nature of war consisteth not in 
actual fighting, but in the known disposition 
thereto during all the time there is no assur- 
ance to the contrary. All other time is peace. 

Whatsoever therefore is consequent to a time 
of war, where every man is enemy toevery man, 
the same IS consequent to the time wherein men 
live without other security than what theirown 
strength and their own invention shall furnish 
them withal. In such condition there is no place 
for industry, because the fruit thereof is uncer- 
tain: and consequently no culture of the earth; 
no navigation, nor use of the commodities that 
may be imported by sea; no commodious build- 
ing; no instruments of moving and removing 
siRhthingsasreqi in much force; no knowledge 
of the lace of the earth; no account of time; no 
arts; no letters; no society; and which is worst of 
all, continual icar, and danger of violent death; 
and the hie of man, solitary, poor, nasty, brut- 
ish, and short. 

It may seem strange to some man that has not 
well weighed these things that Nature should 
thus lissociaie and render men apt to invade 
and destroy one another: and he may therefore, 
not trusting to this inference, made Irom the 
passions, desire perhaps to have the same con- 
firmed by experience. Let him therefore consid- 
er with himself: when taking a journev.hearms 
himsell and seeks u, go w’ell accompanied; when 
going to sleep, he lo I' s his doors; when even in 
his house he locks hi> chests; and this when he 
knows there be laws and public officers, armed, 
to revenge all injuries shall be done him; what 
opinion he has of his fellow subjects, when he 
I ides armed; ot his tcllovv citi/cns, when he 
lix'ks hisdoors;andoi hischildren, and servants, 
when he locks his chests. Docs he not there as 
much accuse mankind by his actions as I do by 
mv vvoids^ Hut neither of us accuse man's na- 
turein it.TheiksiiLS,andolhcr passionsof man, 
arc in themselves no sin. \o more arc the ac- 
tioi ’hat proceed from tnose passions till they 
know a law that foibids them; which till laws 
be made they cannot know, nor can any law be 
made till they have agreed upon the person that 
shall make it. 

It may peradventure be thought there was 
never such a time nor condition of war as this; 
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and I believe it was never generally so, over all 
the world: but there are many places where they 
live so now. For the savage people in many places 
of America, except the government of small 
families, theconcord whereof dependeth on nat- 
ural lust, have no government at all, and live at 
this day in that brutish manner, as 1 said before. 
Howsoever, it may be perceived what manner 
of life there would be, where there were no 
common power to fear, by the manner of life 
which men that have formerly lived under a 
peaceful government use to degenerate into a 
civil war. 

But though there had never been any time 
wherein particular men were in a condition of 
war one against another, yet in all times kings 
and persons of sovereign authority, because of 
their independency, are in continual jealousies, 
and in the state and posture of gladiators, hav- 
ing their weapons pointing, and their eyes fixed 
on one another; that is, their forts, garrisons, and 
guns upon the frontiers of their kingdoms, and 
continual spies upon their neighbours, which is 
a posture of war. But because they uphold there- 
by the industry of their subjects, there does not 
follow from it that misery which accompanies 
the liberty of particular men. 

To this war of every man against every man, 
this also is consequent; that nothing can be un- 
just. The notions of right and wrong, justice 
and injustice, have there no place. Where there 
is no common power, there is no law; where no 
law, no injustice. Force and fraud are in war 
the two cardinal virtues. Justice and injustice 
are none of the faculties neither of the body nor 
mind. If they were, they might be in a man that 
were alone in the world, as well as hissensesand 
passions. They are qualities that relate to men in 
society, not in solitude. It is consequent also to 
the same condition that there be no propriety, 
no dominion, no mine and thine distinct; but 
only that to be every man’s that he can get, and 
for so long as he can keep it. And thus much for 
the ill condition which man by mere nature is 
actually placed in; though with a possibility to 
come out of it, consisting partly in the passions, 
partly in his reason. 

The passions that incline men to peace are: 
fear of death; desire of such things as arc neces- 
sary to commodious living; and a hope by their 
industry to obtain them. And reason suggesteth 
convenient articles of peace upon which men 
may be drawn to agreement. These articles are 
they which otherwise are called the laws of na- 
ture, whereof I shall speak more particularly in 
the two following chapters. 


Part i 

CHAPTER XIV 
0/ the First and Second Natitral Laws, 
and of Contracts 

The right of nature, which writers commonly 
call jus naturale, is the liberty each man hath 
to use his own power as he will himself for the 
preservation of his own nature; that is to say, 
of his own life; and consequently, of doing any- 
thing which, in his own judgement and reason, 
he shall conceive to be the aptest means there- 
unto. 

By liberty is understood, according to the 
proper signification of the word, the absence of 
external impediments; which impediments may 
oft take away part of a man’s power to do what 
he would, but cannot hinder him from using 
the pow'er left him according as his judgement 
and reason shall dictate to him. 

A law of nature, lex naturalis, is a precept, 
or general rule, found out by reason, by which 
a man is forbidden to do that which is destruc- 
tive of his life, or taketh away the means ol pre- 
serving the same, and to omit that by which he 
thinkelh it may be best preserved, b'or though 
they that speak of this subject use to conloiind 
jus and lex, right and law, yet they ought to be 
distinguished, because r/^A/consisieth in liberty 
to do, or to forbear; whereas law determinerh 
and bindeih to one of them: so that law and 
right differ as much as obligation and liberty, 
which in one and the same matter are incon- 
sistent. 

And because the condition of man (as hath 
been declared in the precedent chaf)ter) is a 
condition of war ol every one against every one, 
in which case every one is governed by his own 
reason, and there is nothing he can make use 
of that may not be a help unto him in preserv- 
ing his life against his enemies; it followelh 
that in such a condition every man has a right 
to every thing, even to one another’s body. And 
therefore, as long as this natural right of every 
man to every thing endureth, there can be no 
security to any man, how strong or wise soever 
he be, of living out the time which nature ordi- 
narily allowcth men to live. And consequently 
it is a precept, or general rule of reason: that 
every man ought to endeavour peace, as far 
as he has hope of obtaining it; and when 
he cannot obtain it, that he may sce\ and 
use all helps and advantages of war, I'he first 
branch of which rule containeth the first and 
fundamental law of nature, which is: to see!^ 
peace and follow it. The second, the sum 
of the right of nature, which is: by all 
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means we can to defend ourselves. 

From this fundamental law of nature, by 
which menarecommandcd to endeavour peace, 
is derived this second law: that a man be will- 
ing, when others are so too, as far forth as for 
peat e and defence of himself he shall thinl{ it 
necessary, to lay down this right to all things; 
and be contented with so much liberty against 
other men as he would allow other men against 
himself. For as long as every man holdcth this 
right, of doing anything he liketh; so long are 
all men in the condition of war. Ihit if other 
men will not lay down their right, as well as he, 
then there is no reason for anyone to divest him- 
self of his: for that were to expose himself to 
prey, which no man is hound to, rather than 
to dispose himself to peace. This is that law of 
the gos[)el : W hat soever you require that others 
should do to you, that do \>e to them. And 
that law’ of all mcn,r/«or/ tibi fieri non vis, alteri 
nc feccris. 

To lay down a man’s right to anything is to 
divest himself of the liberty of hindering an- 
other of the benefit of his own right to the same. 
For he that renounceth orpassethaway his right 
gi\elh not to an^ oilic* man a right which he 
had not hetoie, because there is nothing to 
which every man had not right by nature, but 
only standeth out of his way that he may enjoy 
his ou’n original right without hindrance Iroin 
him, not without hindrance from another. So 
that the elTcct w'hich redoundeth to one man 
by another man's defect of right is but so much 
diminution of impediments to the use of his owm 
right original. 

Right IS laid aside, either by simply renounc- 
ing ii,or by transferring it to another. By simply 
renouncing, when he cares not to wluim the 
benefit thereof redoundeth. lU' transferring, 
when he intendeth the benefit thereof to some 
certain person or persons. And w’hen a man 
hath in cither manner abandone<l or granted 
away his right, then is he said to be obliged, or 
bound, not to hinder those to whom such right 
is granted, or abandoned, from the benefit of it: 
and that he o//^A/.and it is his not to make 
void that voluntary act of his own: ami that 
such hindrance is injustice, and injury, as being 
sine jure; the right being before renounced or 
transferred. So that injury, or injustice, in the 
controversies of the world, is somcw'hat like to 
that which in the disputations of .scholars is 
called absurdity. For as it is there callctl an ab- 
surdity to contradict what one maintained in 
the beginning; so in the world it is called in- 
justice, and injury voluntarily to undo that 
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which from the beginning he had voluntarily 
done. The way by which a man cither simply 
renounceth or transferreth his right is a declara- 
tion, or signification, by some voluntary and 
sufficient sign, or signs, that he doth so re- 
nounce or transfer, or hath so renounced or 
transferred the same, to him that accepteth it. 
And these signs are either words only, or actions 
only; or, as it happeneth most often, both 
words and actions. And the same are the bonds, 
by which men are bound and obliged: bonds 
that have their strength, not from their own 
nature ( for nothing is more easily broken than 
a man’s word), but from fear of some evil con- 
scc|ucncc upon the rupture. 

Whensoever a man transferreth his right, or 
renounceth it, it is cither in consideration of 
some right reciprocally transferred to himself, 
or for some other good he hopeth for thereby. 
For it is a voluntary act: and of the voluntary 
acts of every man, the object is some good to 
himself. And therefore there be some rights 
w'hich no man can be understood by any words, 
or other signs, to have abandoned or transferred. 
As first a man cannot lay down the right of re- 
sisting them that assault him by force to take 
awav his life, because he cannot be understood 
to aim thereby at any good to himself. The 
same may be said of wounds, and chains, and 
imprisonment, both because there is no benefit 
consequent to such patience, as there is to the 
patience of suffering another to be wounded 
or imprisoned, as also because a man cannot 
tell when he sceth men proceed against him 
by siolcncc w hether they intend his death or 
not. And lastly the moti\c and end for which 
this renouncing and transferring of right is in- 
troduced is nothing else but the security of a 
man’s person, in his life, and in the means of 
so preserving lib* as not to be weary of it. And 
therefore if a man by words, or other signs, 
seem to despoil himself of the end for w'hich 
those signs w'ere intended, he is not to be under- 
stood as it he meant it, or that it wms his will, 
but that he was ignorant of how’ such W’ords 
and actions were to be interpreted. 

'rhe mutual transferringot right is that which 
men call ( oniract. 

'J’hcre is dilTcrence between transferring of 
right to the thing, and transferring, or tradition, 
that is, delivery of the thing itself. For thething 
may be delivered together w’ith the translation 
of the right, as in buying and selling w’iih ready 
money, or exchange of goods or lanils, and it 
may be delivered some time after. 

Again, one of the contractors may deliver the 
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thing contracted for on his part, and leave the 
other to perform his part at some determinate 
time after, and in the meantime be trusted; and 
then the contract on his part is callcil pact, or 
covenant: or both parts may contract now to 
perform hereafter, in which cases he that is to 
perform in time to come, being trusted, his per- 
tormance is called l^ecping of promise, or faith, 
and the. failing of performance, if it be volun- 
tary, violation of faith. 

When the transferring of right is not mutual, 
but one of the parties transterreth in hope to 
gain thereby friendship or service ironi an- 
other, or from his friends; or in hope to gain 
the reputation of charity, or magnanimity; or 
to deliver his mind from the pain of compas- 
sion; or in hope of rewartl in heaven . this is not 
contract, but gift, free gift, grace: which words 
signify one and the same thing. 

Signs of contract arc cither express or bv in- 
ference. pAfiress arc words '^poken with under- 
standing of what they signify: and such words 
arc either of the time present or past; as, / give, 
I grant, I have given, I have granted, / will that 
this be yours: or of the future; as, / will give, I 
will grant, which words of the future are called 
promise. 

Signs by inference arc sometimes the conse- 
quence of words; sometimes the consequence 
of silence: sometimes the consequence oL ac- 
tions; sometimes the consequence of forbearing 
an action: and generally a sign by inference, of 
any contract, is whatsoescr sufficiently argues 
the will of the contractor. 

Words alone, it they be of the time to come,* 
and contain a bare promise, aic an insufficient 
sign of a free gift and therefore hot obligatory. 
For if they be of the time to come, as, tomorrow 
/ will give, they arc a sign I have not gisen yet, 
and consequently that my right is not trans- 
ferred, but rcmaineih till I transfer it by some 
other act. Hut if the words be of the time pres- 
ent, or past, as, / have given, or do give to he 
delivered tomorrow, then is my tomorrow’s 
right given away tovJay; and that by tlic virtue 
of the words, though there were no other argu- 
ment of my will. And there is a great difference 
in the signification of tliese words, volo hoc 
tuum esse cra^, and crus dabo; that is, between 
/ will that this be thine tomorrow, and, / will 
give it thee tomorrow: fur the word I will, in 
the former manner of speech, signifies an act of 
the will present; but in the latter, it signifies a 
promise of an act of the will to come: and there- 
fore the former words, being of the present, 
transfer a future right; the latter, that be of the 


future, transfer nothing. But if there be other 
signs of the will to transfer a right besides 
words; then, though the gift be free, yet may 
the right be understood to pass by words of the 
future: as if aman propounda pri/cto him that 
comes first to the end of a race, the gift is free; 
and though the words be of the future, yet the 
right passeth: for if he woulil not have his words 
so be understood, he should not have let them 
run. 

In contracts the right passeth, not only where 
the words are of the time present or past, but 
also where they arc of the future, because all 
contract is mutual translation, or change of 
right; and therclore he that proiniscth only, be- 
cause he hath already reccised the benefit for 
which he promisetli, is to be unilerstood as if he 
-intended the right should pass: for unless he 
had been content to have his woiils so under- 
stood, the other would not have pertorined his 
part first. And for that cause, in buving, and 
selling, and other acts of contract, a promise is 
equivalent to a covenant, and therefore obliga- 
tory. 

lie that performeth first in the case of a con- 
tract is said to merit th.it which he is to receive 
by the [lerformance of the other, and he h.ith it 
as due. Also when a pri/c is propounded to 
many, which is to be given to him only that 
winnelh, or money is thrown amongst many 
to be enjoyed by them that catch it; though this 
be a tree gift, yet so to win, or so to catch, is to 
merit, and to have it as due. For the right is 
transferred in the propounding of the prize, 
and in throwing down the money, though it be 
not determined to whom, but by the e\eni of 
the contention. Hut there is between these two 
sorts of merit this difference, that in contract 
1 merit by virtue of my own power and the 
contractor's need, but in this case of free gift 
I am enabled to merit only by the benignity of 
thegi\er: incontr.ict I ment at the contraaor's 
hand tluit he should depart with his right; in 
this case of gift,! merit not that the giver sliould 
pait with his right, lint that w'hen he has parted 
with it, it should be mine rather than .'mother's. 
And this 1 think to be the meaning of that dis- 
tinction of the Schools beiw'een meritum con- 
gnu, and mciitum condigni. I'or (iod Al- 
mighty, having promised paradise to those men, 
hoo< I winked with carnal desires, that can w'alk 
through this world according to the precepts 
and limits jireu'ribed by him, they say he that 
shall so walk shall merit j^araclisc ex longrito. 
Hut because no man can demand a light to it 
by hi> own righteousness, or any other pow'cr 
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in himbclf, but by the free grace of God onl), 
they s\y no min cm merit piruhsc (x con 
digno ibis f say, f thinkis the me imngof ihit 
elislmetion but because elisputcrs elo not igrcc 
upon the signihe ition of ihcir own terms of 
art longci thin it sersts their turn I will not 
affirm inything of ihcir mi imng only this I 
siy,when i gilt is given indefinitely as i pri/e 
to be contended lor, he ih it u inncth menteth, 
ind m ly el urn the pri/c is due 

If i eoven mt be nude wherein neither of the 
pirties perform presentU but trust one mother, 
m the condition of mere niture (wliieh is a 
condition ol wir ol every mm igamst every 
min) upon m\ re ison ih’e suspic ion itisvoid 
but if there be 1 eoinmoii [lovver set over them 
both with right and loree sufiieient to compel 
perlorni mee it is not void lor he tint per 
fornieth first Ins no issiirmee the other will 
peiloiin iltLi hi L nisi the bonds of words ire 
too we ik to biidle i len s imhition i\ iriee m 
gci mil otlici pissions without he li irol some 
eoeiiive power which in the eondition of mea 
niture where ill ncii ire eiju il md ,u l^es ol 
the justness of their own feir i innot pessihly 
he siijiposid \nu men i he w Inch |)i rlonn 
elh first does hut hi»ri\ hiuiself to lus <nem> 
rontriry to the ri^lit he ein neser ih union 
of ill lending his I le md me ms ol living 

Hut m i civil est lie w he it there is a pi wer set 
up toeonsti im tl i si th it wo ild otherwise vio 
1 ite their I nth th it le ii is no more re isoii ible, 
and lor tint e uise he whnh hv the covenant 
IS to perform lust is ohliv,e 1 so to do 

1 he e luse ol ie ir w huh in ikith sueh 1 cove 
n mt inv ilid must he ilw ivs somethin ^ aris 
11 ., illi r the eovi n mt iindi is some new t let 
01 ollur sign ol the wih not to ] r orm else 
It t mill t mike lire covin mt voi 1 lor tint 
whieh could not hinder i mm lioiii piomis ng 
ou^ht not to he idmitted is i hmdrmce ol 
pc I lorming 

lie tint trinsferreth iny right ti mslerreth 
the meins of enjoying il is I ii is lieth in his 
pow er As he th it sellelh I md is undt rstood to 
trinsler the herhue md wh it six ver .,rows up 
on It nor e m he t hit si 11s i mill turn iw y the 
stre im tint drives it \nd the) tint *,ive to i 
man the right of .^oveinmeiu in sovirei^nt) 
ire unde rstood to give him the right of levy 
ing money to nnmtim soldiers md ol ap 
pointing migistriles for the ulmimstration of 
justice 

lo make coven ints with brute beists is im 
possible bee itise not unekrst indmgour speech, 
they unde rstiiui not nor uecplof inylrinsli 
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tion of right, nor c in translate any right to an 
other and vviiliout mutu il acceptation, there is 
no eoven mt 

lo mike eovemnt with (lod is impossible 
but h) mediation of such as God speaketh to 
either by revel ition supern itural or by His lieu 
tcnints that govern under Him and in His 
n line for otherw ise wc know not whether our 
(ovenants be iceepted or not And therefore 
they thit vow mv thing contrary to iny law of 
n iture vow in v iin is being a thing unjust to 
piy such vow And if it lx a thing commanded 
by the 1 iw of n iture it is not the vow , but the 
livv that binds them 

1 he ni ittcr or subject of a covenant is always 
something tint f illeth under deliberation for 
to eoven mt is an act of the w ill th it is to s ly, 
an ait md the 1 ist act of delibcr ition md is 
therefore alw ivs understood to be something to 
come md w huh is judged possible for him th it 
coven mtilh lo peifi rm 

\nd therefore to promise that which is 
\ nov n lo he imj c sihle is no coven mt Rut if 
th It prove impossible ifterwards which before 
vv IS thought possible the coven mt is valid and 
biidcll lhc)u.,h not to the thing itself yet 
to the V due 01 ifthit dso be impossible to the 
unfeigned endeavour of pcrtorming is muih 
IS is {xissihli for lo more nomancanhcohliged 

Men ire irccd of their eoven inis two vv i)s 
hv performing 01 hv hem^ forgiven 1 or per 
form met is the niluril end of obli^ ition and 
ior.^iveness the restitution of liberlv is being 
1 letrmsfernng of th it right 111 w hieh the obli 
4 ^ It on eonsisled 

C ovi n mts enteied into hv icir n the condi 
tion of mere niture ire ohli^itorv I or c\am 
j)le if 1 c( veil ml lo ] iv i rmsom 01 seivue 
for mv life lo m cneiiiv 1 im lx)un 1 hv it 1 or 
It IS leoiilriet wherein one rece veth the bene 
lit of hie the other IS to receive mi ni\ orserv 
ue f( r It md con c juciillv w hcic no other 1 iw 
( is in the condition of mere niture) forhiddcth 
till p rtormmie the covenant is v did Ihere 
lore prisoners of vv ir il trust d with the pi> 
me nl oi their rmsom iie obliged to piv it md 
if i weiker priicc mike i cli ulv mt i^eous 
pe cc with i siron^tr ir fc ir he is hound to 
keej) It unless ( is h ith Ixen siid before) there 
irisi h SOI le mw md just c uisc of fi ir to re 
new the w r \nd even in C ominonwcilths it 
I be forced to re Icem m\sclt Irom i tl lef by 
piomismg him mone\ I im IkiuiuI to piv it, 
till the civil liw disihir^e mt 1 oi whitsocvir 
I mi) 1 iw f ull\ do wiihoul obli*, it ion the s imc 
I miy liwfullv covenant to do through leir 
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and what I lawfully covenant,! cannot lawfully 
break. 

A former covenant makes void a later. For 
a man that hath passed away his right to one 
man today hath it not to pass tomorrow to an- 
other: and therefore the later promise passeth 
no right, but is null. 

A covenant not to defend myself from force, 
by force, is always void. For (as I have shown 
before) no man can transfer or lay down his 
right to save himself from death, wounds, and 
imprisonment, the a\oiding wdtereof is the on- 
ly end of laying down any right; and therefore 
the promise of not resisting force, in no cove- 
nant transferreth any right, nor is obliging. For 
though a man may covenant thus, unless I do 
so, or so, l{ill m€\ he cannot covenant thus, un- 
less I do so, or so, I will not resist you when 
voH come to kjH me. For man by nature choos- 
eih the lesser evil, which is danger of death in 
resisting, rather than the greater, which is cer- 
tain and present death in not resisting. And this 
is granted to be true by all men, in that they lead 
criminals to execution, and prison, with armed 
men, notwithstanding that such criminals have 
consented to the law by which they are con- 
demned. 

A covenant to accuse oneself, without assur- 
anceoLpardon,islikevviseinvalid.I orinthecon- 
dition of nature, where every man is judge, 
there is no place lor accusation: and in the civil 
state the accusation is followed with punish- 
ment, which, being force, a man is not obliged 
not to resist. The same is also true of the accu- 
sation of those by whose condemnation a man 
falls into misery; as of a fatherj wife, or bene- 
factor. For the testimony of such an accuser, 
if it be not willingly given, is presumed to be 
corrupted by nature, and thcrelore not to be 
received: and where a man’s testimony is not to 
be credited, he is not bound to give it. Also 
accusations upon torture are not to be reputed 
as testimonies. For torture is to be used but as 
means of conjecture, and light, in the further 
examination and search of truth: and what is 
in that case confessed tendeth to the ease of him 
that is tortured, not to the informing of the tor- 
turers, and therefore ought not to have the 
credit of a sufficient testimony: for whether he 
deliver himself by true or false accusation, he 
docs it by the right of preserving his own life. 

I'he force of words being fas I have formerly 
noted) too weak to hold men to the performance 
of their covenants, there are in man’s nature 
but two imaginable helps to strengthen it. And 
those are either a fear of the consequence of 


breaking their word, or a glory or pride in ap- 
pearing not to need to break it. This latter is a 
generosity too rarely found to be presumed on, 
especially in the pursuers of wealth, command, 
or sensual pleasure, which arc the greatest part 
of mankind. The passion to be reckoned upon 
is fear; whereof there be two very general ob- 
jects: one, the power of spirits invisible; the 
other, the power of those men they shall there- 
in olTend. Of these two, though the former be 
the greater power, yet the fear of the latter is 
commonly the greater fear. I’hc fear of the 
former is in every man his own religion, which 
hath place in the nature of man before civil so- 
ciety. The latter hath not so; at least not place 
enough to keep men to their promises, because 
in the condition of mere nature, the inec|uality 
of power is not discerned, but by the event of 
battle. So that before the time of civil society, 
or in the interruption thereof by war, there is 
nothing can strengthen a covenant of peace 
agreed on against the temptations of avarice, 
ambition, lust, or other strong desire, but the 
fear of that invisible power which they every 
one worship as (Jod, and fear as a revenger of 
their perfidy. All therefore that can be done be- 
tween two men not subject to civil power is to 
put one another to swear by the Ciod he learcth: 
which swearing, or oath, is a form ot speech, 
added to a promise, by which he that promiseth 
signifieth that unless he perform he rcnounceth 
the mcrcyofhis CmdjOrcallcthtohiin lor venge- 
ance on himself. Such was the heathen form. 
Let lupiter l{ill me else, as I l{ill thi^ beast. So 
is our form, / shall do thus, and thus, jo help 
me God, And this, with the rites and ceremonies 
which every one useth in his own religion, that 
the fear of breaking faith might be the greater. 

By this it appears that an oath taken accord- 
ing to any other form, or rite, than his that 
sweareth is in vain and no oath, and that there 
is no swearing by anylhing which ihe swearer 
thinks not God. For though men have some- 
times used to swear by their kings, for fear, or 
flattery; yet they would have it thereby under- 
stood they attributed to them divine honour. 
And that swearing unnecessarily by (Jod is but 
profaning of his name: and swearing by other 
things, as men do in common discourse, is not 
swearing, but an impious custom, gotten by too 
much vehemence ol talking. 

It appears also that the oath adds nothing to 
the obligation. For a covenant, if lawful, binds 
in the sight ot Crod, without the oath, as much 
as with it; if unlawful, bindeth not at all, though 
it be confirmed with an oath. 
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CHAPTER XV 

Of Other Laws of Nature 

From that lawof nature by which wc are obliged 
to transfer to another such rights as, being re- 
tained, hinder the peace of mankind, there tol- 
loweih a third; which is this: that men perform 
their covenants made\ without which covenants 
are in vain, and but empty words; and the right 
of all men to all things remaining, weare still in 
the condition of war. 

And in this lawof nature consisteth the foun- 
tain and original of justice. For w'here no cove- 
nant hath preceded, there hath no right been 
transferred, and every man has right to every- 
thing: and conset|ucntly, no action can be un- 
just. Hut when a covenant is made, then to break 
it is unjust: and the definition of injustice is no 
other than the not performance of covenant. 
And whatsoever is not unjust is just. 

But because covenants of mutual trust, where 
there is a lear of not performance on either part 
(as hath been said in the former chapter), are 
invalid, though the original of jiisiRe be the 
inakingof covenants vet iniusiice actually there 
c.in be none till the cause ol such lear be taken 
away; which, while men are in the natural con- 
dition of war, cannot be done. Therel ore before 
the names of just and unjust can have place, 
there must be some coercive power to compel 
men etjually to the performance of their cove- 
nants, by the terror of some punishment great- 
er than the benefit they expect by the breach of 
their covenant, and to makegood that propriety 
which by mutual contract men acquire in rec- 
ompense of the universal right they abandon: 
and such power there is none be I ore the erec- 
tion of a Commonwealth. And this is also to be 
gathered out of the or^l inary definition of jus- 
tice in the Schools, tor they say that justice is 
the constant will of givingtoevery man hisown. 
Anti therefore where there is no own, that is, 
no propriety, there is no injustice; and where 
there is no coercive power erected, that is, where 
there is no Commonwealth, there is no propri- 
ety, all men having right to all things: there- 
fore where there is no Commonwealth, there 
nothing is unjust. So that the nature of justice 
consisteth in keeping of valid covenants, but 
the validity of covenants begins not but with 
the constitution of a civil power sufficient to 
compel men to keep them: and then it is also 
th.'»t propriety begins. 

The fool hath said in his heart, there is no such 
thing as justice, and sometimes also with his 
tongue, seriously alleging that every man’s con- 


servation and contentment being committed to 
his own care, there could be no reason why 
every man might not do what he thought con- 
duced thereunto: and therefore also to make, 
or not make; keep, or not keep, covenants was 
not against reason when it conduced to one’s 
benefit. I le docs not therein deny that there be 
covenants; and that they arc sometimes broken, 
sometimes kept; and that such breach of them 
may be called injustice, and the observance of 
them justice: but he cjuestioneth whether injus- 
tice, taking away the fear of f iod ( for the same 
fool hath said in his heart there is no God), may 
not sometimes stand with that reason which 
dictalelh to every man his own good; and par- 
ticularly then, when it conduceth to such a ben- 
efit as shall put a man in a condition to neglect 
not only the dispraise and rcvilings,but also the 
power of other men. The kingdom of (md is 
gotten by violence: but what if it could be got- 
ten b\ Liiijust Molencc^ Were it against reason 
so to gc t It, when it is impossible to rccei\e hurt 
by it.^ Aiul if it l>e not against reason, it is not 
against justice: or else justice is not to be ap- 
proved tor good. From such reasoning as this, 
successliil wickedness hath obtained the name 
of virtue: and some that m all othcrihings have 
disallowed the violation of faith, \et have al- 
lowed it when it islor the getting of a kingdom. 
And the heathen that believed that Saturn was 
deposed by his son Jupiter believed nevertheless 
the same jupitcr to be the avenger ot injiisiRc, 
somewhat like to a piece of law in Coke s Com- 
mentanes on Littleton; where he savs il the 
riglit heir ol the crown l)c attainted ol treason, 
yet the crown shall descend to him, and co m- 
stante the altaindf-i be void: from which in- 
stances a man will be very prone to infer that 
w'hcn the heir apparent of a kingdom shall kill 
him that is in po .session, though his lather, vou 
ma\ call it injustice, or by what other name you 
will; vet it can never be against reason, seeing 
all the V oluntary actions of men tend to the ben- 
efit of themselves; and those actions are most 
reasonable that conduce most to their ends. 
This specious reasoning is nevertheless false. 

For the question is not (»f promises mutual, 
where there is no security of performance on 
cither side, as when there is no civil power 
ercvvcd over the parties promising; lor such 
promises arc no covenants: but either where 
one ol the parlies has pcrlormcd already, or 
where there is a power to make him perlorm, 
there is the question whether it be against rea- 
son; that is, against the benefit of the other to 
perform, or not. And I say it is not against rea- 
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son. For the manifestation whereof we are to 
consider; first, that when a man doth a thing, 
which notwithstanding anything can be fore- 
seen and reckoned on tendeth to his own de- 
struction, howsoever some accident, which he 
could not expect, arriving may turn it to his 
benefit; yet such events do not make it reason- 
ably or wisely done. Secomlly, that in a condi- 
tion of war, wherein e\cry man to every man, 
for want of a common power to keep them all in 
awe, is an enemy, there is no man can hope by 
his own strength, or wit,todefend himself from 
destruction without the help of conledcrates; 
where c\ery one expects the same defence by 
the confederation that any one else does: and 
therefore he which ileclarcs he thinks it reason 
to deceive those that help him can in icason ex- 
pect no other means of safety than what can be 
had from his own single power. He, therefore, 
that breaketh his covenant, and consequently 
declareth that he thinks he may with reason do 
so, cannot be received intoany society that unite 
themselves for peace and defence but by the 
error of them that receise him; nor when he is 
received be retained in it without seeing the 
danger of their error; which errors a man can- 
not reasonably reckon upon as the means of his 
security: and therefore if he be left, or cast out 
of society, he perishelh; and if he live in society, 
it is by the errors of other men, which he could 
not foresee nor reckon upon, and consequently 
against the reason of his preservation; and so, 
as all men that contribute not to his destruction 
forbear him only out of ignorance of what is 
good for themselves. 

As for the instance of gaining the secure and 
perpetual felicity of heaven by any way, it is 
frivolous; there being but one way imaginable, 
and that is not breaking, but keeping of cove- 
nant. 

And for the other instance of attaining sov- 
ereignty by rebellion; it is manifest that, though 
the event follow, yet because it cannot reason- 
ably be expected, but rather the contrary, and 
because by gaining it so, others are taught to 
gain the same in like manner, the attempt there- 
of is against reason. Justice therefore, that is to 
say, keeping of covenant, is a rule of reason by 
which we are forbidden to do anything destruc- 
tive TO our lite, and consequently a law of na- 
ture. 

There be some that proceed further and will 
not have the law of nature to be those rules 
which conduce to the preservation of man’s lile 
on earth, but to the attaining of an eternal felic- 
ity after death; to which they think the breach 
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of covenant may conduce, and consc(]ucntly be 
just and reasonable; such arc they that think it a 
work of merit to kill, or depose, or rebel against 
the sovereign [X)wer constituted over them by 
their own consent. Rut because there is no nat- 
ural knowledge of man’s estate after death, 
much less of the reward that is then to be given 
to breach of faith, but only a belief grounded 
upon other men’s saying that they know it su- 
pernaturally,or that they know those that knew 
them that knew others that knew it supernat- 
urally, breach ol faith cannot be called a pre- 
cept of reason or nature. 

(')thers, that allow for a law of nature the 
keeping of faith, do nevertheless make excep- 
tion of certain persons; as heretics, and such as 
use not to pertorm ihcir covenant to others; 
and this also is against reason. I'or if any fault 
of a man be sullicicnt to discharge our covenant 
made, the same ought in reason to have been 
sufficient to have hindered the making of it. 

The names ol just ami unjust, when they are 
attributed to men, signify one thing, and \v hen 
they arc attnhutcil to actions, another. When 
they are attributed to i nen, they sigiiif n con 1 orm- 
ity, or inconlormity ol manners, to reason. Rut 
when they are attributed to actions, they sigmly 
the conlormity, or inconlormity to reason, not 
of manners, or manner of lile, hut of particular 
actions. A just man therefore is he that raketh 
all the care he can that his actions may he all 
just; and an unjust man is he that neglecteth it. 
And such men are more often in Our language 
styled by the names ol rijfhtcous and tinnjfht 
eons than just and unjust, though the meaning 
be the same.l’hcreforea righteous man does not 
lose that title by one or a few unpisi actions 
that proceed from sudden passion, or mistake 
ot things or persons, jior does an unriglileons 
man lose his character lor such actions as he 
docs, or lorhears to do, lor lear: because his will 
is not framed by the justice, hut by the ap[)arent 
bcnclit of what he is to do. 'I'hat which gives to 
human actions the relish of justice is a ceiiain 
nobleness or gallantness ol courage, rarely 
ioumi, by which a man scorns to be hchoKling 
for the contentment of his life to IraiuKorhreacli 
of promise. Tliis justice of the manners is that 
which is meant where justice is called a vhtuc; 
and injustice, a vice, 

Ihit the justice of actions dcnoniinatcs men, 
not just, but guiltless: and the injustice ot the 
.same (which is also called injury) gives them 
but the name of guilty. 

Again, the injustice of manners is the dispo- 
sition or aptitude to do injury, and is injustice 
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before it proceed to act, and without supposing 
any individual person injuied. lUit the injustice 
of an action (that is to say, injuiy) supposeth an 
individual person injured; namely him to whom 
the covenant was made: and therefore many 
times the injury is leceivcd hv one man when 
the damage rcdouneleth to another. As when 
the master commandeth his servant to give 
money to a sti anger; il it he not done, the injury 
IS done to the master, whom he had helore cov- 
enanted to obey; hut the damage redoundeth to 
the sli Niger, to whom he had no ohligition, 
and therefore could not injure him. And so also 
in (ajinmonw ealths jirivate men may lemit to 
one another their debts, but not robberies or 
other V lolcnces, whereby they arc endamaged; 
because the detaining of debt is an injury to 
themselves, but lobbery and violence arc inju- 
ries to the jierson of the Commonwealth. 

Whatsoever is done to a man, eonlormable 
to his ow n will signified to the doer,isnoinjury 
to him Tor if he that cloeth it hath not passed 
awav his original light to do what he please by 
some anleecdent covenant, there is no breach ot 
cove Hint, and theielore no injurv done him. 
And il he have, tiieu n s ' dl to have it done, 
be mg signified, IS a leleaseol that covenant, and 
so again theie is no injurv clone him. 

justice ()l actions is by writers divided into 
(oniuuitiitiif ,\x\(\ distiihtitn t and the former 
th( y say consisteth in jiroj^ortion arithmetical, 
the latter in proportion gcomc'trieal Commuta- 
tive, then lore', thev jd.iee m the eejualitv of val- 
ue ol the thingscontraeted lor, and distributive, 
in the distribution ol ecjiial bene lit to men oi 
ecjual me I It. \s d it were iiijustiec to sell dear 
er than we buv, or to give more to a man thin 
he merits. The value of all things eonti icted 
lot is measured bv the appetite ol the contrac- 
tors, and therefore the just value is that which 
ihev be ecmtentc'd to give. i\nel merit (besides 
that which is bv covenant, where the peiloim- 
anee on one part meriteth the jicrlormanee ol 
the other part, and I alls under justice commu 
lative, not distributive) is not due bv justice, 
but is rewarded ol graceemly. And theielore this 
distinction, in the sense wherein it iiseth to be 
exjHXinded, is not right, do spexih jiroperlv, 
commutative justice is the justice ol a contuK 
tor; that is, a perlonuanec ol eovenanl m buv 
mg and selling, hii mg and letting to lure , lend 
mg and boriow mg, exchanging, bartcimg, and 
other acts of contract. 

y\nel distributive justice, the justice oi an ar- 
bitrator; that IS to say, the act ol deluimg what 
is just. Wliciem, being trusted by them that 


make him arbitrator, if he perform his trust, 
he IS said to elistiibiite to every man hi^ own: 
and this is indeed just disli ibution, and may 
be called, though improperly, distributive 
justice, but more j)roperly equity, which also 
IS a law of nature, as shall be shejwm m due 
place. 

As justiceelejicndcthonantceceJent covenant; 
so does gratitude depend on antecedent grace; 
that IS to sav, antecedent free gift; and is the 
fourth law of nature, which may be conceived 
in this fcirm- that a man which itttneth bent' 
fit jiom ariothi) oj mere iiate endeavour that 
he whieh giveth it have no lea^onable cau^e to 
repent him oj hie good u til. For no man giveth 
but with intention of good to himself, because 
gift IS voluntary; and ol all voluntary acts, the 
object IS to everv man his own good, of which 
if men see they shall be frustrated, there w ill be 
no beginning of benevolence or trust, nor con- 
sequently of mutual help, nor of reconciliation 
ol one man to another; and therefore they arc 
to remain still m the conchtion ot war. which 
IS contrary to the first and fundamental law of 
nature which commandeth men to seek peace 
T he bre ic h ol tins law is called , and 
bath the same relation to grace that injustice 
hath to obligation bv covenant. 

A filth law of nature is complai-anee , that is 
to sav, that eie}\ man ^tiiie to aaommodate 
hmuelj tothe le^t. rorthcimdc rstandingw here- 
of we mav consider that there is in men s apt 
ness to societv a diversitv ot nature, rising from 
their diversiiv ol aflcctions, not unlike to that 
we see m stones brought together tor budding 
oi an edifice I 'or as that stone which bv the as 
pcritv and iiiegulariiv ot figure takes more room 
from others than iisc’' til's, and toi rhch irdncss 
eamien he easilv m ide plain, and thereby hineler- 
eth the building, ’s bv the builders cast awav as 
imj’irol liable and tioublesoiue* so also, a man 
that by asperitv ot nature will strive to letuii 
those things which to himseli arc superfluous, 
and to othcis necessary, and for the stubboin- 
ness ot his jiassions i mnot be corrected, is to be 
lett or cast out ol societv as ciimlxrrsomc theic 
unto For seeing everv man, not onlv bv right, 
but also by nccessitv ot nature, is supposed to 
endcMvour all he can to vibiam that which is 
iiecv arv loi his conservation, he that shall op 
pose himsell against it tor things supcriluous is 
guillv ol the war that thereupon is to follow, 
and therefore cloth that vvhuh iscontiary to the 
fundamental law of nature, which comniand- 
eth to />if/c£.l'he observers ol this law may 
be called \oeiahle, (the Latins call them com- 
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modi); the contrary, stubborn, insociable, fro- 
ward, intractable. 

A sixth law of nature is this: that upon cau- 
tion of the future time, a man ought to pardon 
the offences past of them that, repenting, desire 
it. For pardon is nothing but granting of peace; 
which though granted to them that persevere 
in their hostility, be not peace, but fear; yet not 
granted to them that give caution of the future 
time is sign of an aversion to peace, and there- 
fore contrary to the law of nature. 

A seventh is: that in revenges (that is, retri- 
bution of evil (or c\\\)i men lool(^not at the great- 
ness of the evil past, but the greatness of the 
good to follow. Whereby we are forbidden to 
inflict punishment with any other design than 
for correction of the offender, or direction of 
others. For this law is consetjuent to the next 
before it, that commandeth pardon upon se- 
curity of the future time. Besides, revenge with- 
out respect to the example and profit to come 
is a triumph, or glorying in the hurt of an- 
other, tending to no end (for the end is always 
somewhat to come); and glorying to no 
end is vain-glory, and contrary to reason; and 
to hurt without reason tendeth to the intro- 
duction of war, which is against the law of 
nature, and is commonly styled by the name 
of cruelty. 

And because all signs of hatred, or contempt, 
provoke to fight; insomuch as most men choose 
rather to hazard their life than not to be re- 
venged, we may in the eighth place, for a law of 
nature, set down this precept: that no man by 
deed, word, countenance , or gesture, declare 
hatred or contempt of another. The breach of 
which law is commonly called contumely. 

The question who is the better man has no 
place in the condition of mere nature, where 
(as has been shown before) all men are equal. 
The incc]uality that now is has been introduced 
by the laws civil. I know that Aristotle in the 
first book of his Politics, for a foundation of his 
doctrine, maketh men by nature, some more 
worthy to command, meaning the wiser sort, 
such as he thought himself to be for his philos- 
ophy; others to serve, meaning those that had 
strong bodies, but were not philosophers as he; 
as if master and servant were not introduced by 
consent of men, but by difference of wit: which 
is not only against reason, but also against ex- 
perience. For there are very few so foolish that 
had not rather govern themselves than be gov- 
erned by others: nor when the wise, in their 
own conceit, contend by force with them who 
distrust their own wisdom, do they always, or 
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often, or almost at any time, get the victory. If 
nature therefore have made men equal, that 
equality is to be acknowledged: or if nature 
have made men une(]ual, yet because men that 
think themselves equal will not enter into 
conditions of peace, but upon equal terms, 
such equality must be admitted. And therefore 
for the ninth law of nature, I put this: that 
every man acknowledge another for his 
equal by nature. The breach of this precept is 
pride. 

On this law dependeth another: that at the 
entrance into conditions of peace, no man re- 
quire to reserve to himself any right which he 
is not content should be reserved to every one 
of the rest. As it is necessary for all men that 
seek peace to lay down certain rights of nature; 
that is to say, not to have liberty to do all they 
list, so is it necessary for man's life to retain 
some: as right to govern their own bodies; en- 
joy air, water, motion, ways to go from place to 
place: and all things else without which a man 
cannot live, or not live well. If in this case, at 
themakingol peacxMTien require forthemselves 
that which they would not have to be granted 
to others, they do contrary to the precedenl law 
that commandeth the acknowledgement oi nat- 
ural equality, and therefore also against the law 
of nature. The observers of this law are those 
we call modest, and the breakers arrogant men. 
The Greeks call the violation of this law 
TrAcovc^i'tt*, that is, a desire ot more than their 
share. 

Also, if a man be trusted to judge between 
man and man. it is a precept of the law of na- 
ture that he deal equally between them. For 
without that,thecontroversiesol mencannot be 
determined but by war. I Ic therefore that is par- 
tial in judgement, doth w'hat in him lies to deter 
men from the use of judges and arbitrators, and 
consequently, against the fundamental law ol 
nature, is the cause of war. 

'i he observance ot thislavv, from theequal dis- 
tribution to each man of that which in reason 
belongeth to him,iscallcd equity.ZTu\(:\s I have 
said before) distributive justice: the violation, 
acception of persons. irfiotTvmnXyj^la. 

And from this followeth another law: that 
such things as cannot be divided be enjoyed in 
common, if it can he; and if the quantity of the 
thing permit, without stint; otherwise propor- 
tionably to the number of them that have right. 
For otherwise the distribution is unequal, and 
contrary to ei]uity. 

But some things there be that can neither be 
divided nor enjoyed in common. Then, the law 
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of nature which prcscribeth equity requireth: 
that the entire right, or else ( making the use 
alternate) the first possession, he determined by 
lot. For equal distribution is of the law of na- 
ture; and other means of equal distribution can- 
not be imagined. 

Of lots there be two sorts, arbitrary and nat- 
ural, Arbitrary is that which is agreed on by the 
competitors; natural is either primogeniture 
(which the C7reck calls K\rjpovofita, which sig- 
nifies, given by lot), or first seizure. 

And therefore those things which cannot be 
enjoyed in common, nor divided, ought to be 
adjudged to the first possessor; and in some cases 
to the first born, as acquired by lot. 

It is also a law of nature: all men that me- 

diate peace be allowed saje conduct. Vor the law 
that commandeth peace, as the end, command- 
cth intercession, as the means; and to interces- 
sion the means is safe conduct. 

And bec.'i use, though men be never so willing 
to observe these laws, there may nevertheless 
arise questions concerning a man’s action; first, 
whether it were done, or not done; secondly, if 
done, whether against the law, or not against 
the law; the foriiici wuereof is calleil a ques- 
tion o\ fact, the latter a question of right; there- 
fore unless the parties to the question cove- 
nant mutually to stand to the sentence of an- 
other, they are as far from peace as ever. This 
other, to whose sentence they submit, is called 
an arbitrator. And therefore it is of the law 
of nature that they that are at controversy 
submit their right to the judgement of an 
arbitrator. 

And seeing every man is presumed to do all 
things in order to his own benefit, no man is a 
fit arbitrator in his own cause: and if he were 
never so fit, yet equity allowing to each party 
equal benefit, if one be admitted to be judge, 
the other is to be admittetl also; and so the con- 
troversy, that is, the cause of war, remains, 
against the law of nature. 

For the same reason no man in any cause 
ought to be received for arbitrator to whom 
greater profit, or honour, or pleasure apparently 
arisethout of the victory of one party than of the 
other: for he hath taken, though an unasoid- 
able bribe, yet a bribe; and no man can be 
obliged to trust him. Aiul thus also the contro- 
versy and the condition of war remaincth, con- 
trary to the law of nature. 

And in a controversy of fact, the jiulge being 
to give no more credit to one than to the other, 
if there be no other arguments, must give cred- 
it to a third; or to a third and fourth; or more: 
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for else the question is undecided, and left to 
force, contrary to the law ol nature. 

lliese arc the laws of nature, dictating peace, 
for a means ol the conservation of men in mul- 
titudes; and which only concern the doctrine of 
civil society. There be other things tending to 
the destruction of particular men; as drunken- 
ness, and all other parts of intemperance, which 
may therefore also be reckoned amongst those 
things which the law of nature hath forbidden, 
but arc not necessary to be mentioned, nor arc 
pertinent enough to this place. 

And though this may seem too subtle a de- 
duction of the laws of nature to be taken notice 
of by all men, whereof the most part are too 
busy in getting food, and the rest too negligent 
to understand; yet to leave all men inexcusable, 
they ha\c been contracted into one easy sum, in- 
telligible even to the meanest capacity; and that 
is: Do not that to another which thou wouldest 
not have done to thyself; which showeth him 
that he has no more to do in learning the laws 
ol nature but, when weighing the actions ol 
other men w'ith his own they seem too heavy, 
to put them into the other part of the balance, 
and his own into their place, that his own pas- 
sions and self-love may add nothing to the 
weight; and then there is none of these laws of 
nature that will not appear unto him very rea- 
sonable. 

The laws of nature oblige in foro interno; 
that is to say, they bind to a desire they should 
take place: but in foro externo; that is, to the 
putting them in act, not always. For he that 
shcHild be modest and tractable, and perform 
all he promises in such time and place where 
no man else should do so, should but make him- 
self a prey to others, ind procure his own cer- 
tain ruin, contrary to the ground of all laws ot 
nature which tend to nature’s prescnation. 
And again, he that having sufficient security 
that others shall observe the same laws towards 
him, observes them not himself, sceketh not 
peace, but war, and consequently the destruc- 
tion of his nature by violence. 

And whatsoever laws bind in foro interno 
may be broken, not only by a fact contrary to the 
law, but also by a lact according to it, in case a 
man think it contrary. Fos though his action in 
thi? ise be according to the law, yet his pur- 
pose was against the law; which, where the ob- 
ligation is in foro interno, is a breach. 

The laws of nature are immutable and eter- 
nal; lor injustice, ingratitude, arrogance, pride, 
iniquity, accept ion of persons, and the rest 
can never be made lawful. For it can never 
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be that war shall preserve life, and peace de- 
stroy it. 

I’hc same laws, because they oblige only to a 
desire and endeavour,! mean an unfeigned and 
constant endeavour, are easy to be obsersed. 
For in that they require nothing but cndea\our, 
he that endcavourclh their performance ful- 
filleth them; and he that fullillcth the law is 
just. 

And the science of them is the true and only 
moral philosophy. For moral philosophy is noth- 
ing else but the science of what is good and 
evil in the conversation and society of mankind. 
Good and evil are names that signify our appe- 
tites and aversions, which in different tempers, 
customs,and doctrinesof menaredilTerent; and 
diverse men dilTer not only in their ludgement 
on the senses of what is pleasant and unpleasant 
to the taste, smell, hearing, touch, and sight; 
but also of what is conformable or disagreeable 
to reason in the actions of common life. Nay, 
the same man, in di verse ti mes, di fTers from him- 
self; and one time praiseth, that is,calleth good, 
what another time he dispraiseth, and calleth 
evil: from whence arise disputes, controversies, 
and at last war. And therefore so long as a man 
is in the condition of mere nature, which is a 
condition of war, private appetite is the meas- 
ure of good and evil; and consequently all men 
agree on this, that peace is good, and therefore 
also the way or means of peace, which (as I 
have shown before) arc justice, gratitude, mod- 
esty, equity, mercy, and the rest of the laws of 
nature, are good; that is to say, moral virtues; 
and their contrary vices, evil. Now the science 
of virtue and vice is moral philosophy; and 
therefore the true doctrine of the laws of na- 
ture is the true moral philosophy. But the writ- 
ers of moral philosophy, though they acknowl- 
edge the same virtues and vices; yet, not seeing 
wherein consisted their goodness, nor lliat they 
come to be praised as the means of peaceable, 
sociable, and comfortable living, place them in 
a mediocrity of passions: as if not the cause, but 
the degree of daring, made fortitude; or not the 
cause, but the quantity of a gift, made liberality. 

These dictates ol reason men used to call by 
the name of lawf, but improperly: for they are 
but conclusions or theorems concerning what 
conduceth to the conservation and defence of 
themselves; whereas law, properly, is the woid 
of him that by right hath command over others. 
But yet if we consider the same theorems as de- 
lis ered in the word of Ciod that by right com- 
mandeth all things, then arc they properly 
called laws. 


Part i 

CHAPTER XVI 
Of Persons, Authors, and Things 
Personated 

A PERSON is he whose words or actions are con- 
sidered, cither as his own, or as representing the 
words or actions of another man, or of any 
other thing to whom they are attributed, wheth- 
er truly or by fiction. 

When they arc considered as his own, then 
is he called a natural poson: and when they are 
considered as representing the words and ac- 
tions of another, then is he a feigned or artifi- 
cial person. 

The word person is Latin, instead whereof 
the (Wrecks have TTfiotromov, which signifus the 
face, as perwna in Latin signifies the disguise, 
or outward appearance of a man, counierl cited 
on the stage: .md sometimes more particularly 
that part of it which disguiseth the lace, as a 
mask or vizard: anil from the stage hath been 
translated to any representer of speech and ac- 
tion, as well in tribunals as thc.itres. So that a 
person is the same that an actor is, both on the 
stage and in common conversation; and to per- 
sonate is to act or represent hiinsell or another; 
and he that acteth another is said to bear his 
person, or actinhis name(in which senscCai ero 
useth it w'here he says, Unus snuineo trts per- 
sonas; mti, adversaru, et judiciS"-\ bear three 
persons; my own, iny adversary's, and the 
judge's), and is called in diverse occasions, di- 
versely; as a representer, or representative, a 
lieutenant, a vicar, an attorney, a deputy, a pro- 
curator, an actor, and the like. 

Ot persons artificial, some have their wmrds 
and actions owned by those whom they repre- 
sent. And then the person is the actor, and he 
that owneth hiswordsand .ictions is \\\c: author, 
in which case the actor acteth by authority, h'or 
that which in speakingol goods and jiosscssions 
is called an owner, and m Latin domnius, in 
C^reck KVfnos\ speaking of actions, is called au- 
thor. And as the right of possession is called 
dominion; so the right of doing any action is 
called authority. So that by authority is always 
understooil a right ol doing any act; and done 
by authority, done by commission or license 
from him vvliose right it is. 

ITom hence it follovveth that when the ac- 
tor maketh a covenant by authority, he bindelh 
thereby the author no less than if lie had made 
it himself; and no less subjecteth him to all the 
consequences of the same. And therefore all 
that hath been said formerly ( Cdiapter \iv ) of the 
nature of covenants between man and man in 
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their natural capacity is true also when they are 
made by their actors, representers, or procura- 
tors, that have authority Irom them, so far forth 
as is in their commission, but no lurther. 

And therefore he that maketh a covenant 
with the actor, or representer, not knowing the 
authority he hath, doth it at his own peril. For 
no man is obliged by a covenant whereof he is 
not author, nor consequently by a covenant 
made against or beside the authority he gave. 

When the actor doth anything against the 
law of nature by command ol the author, if he 
be obliged by former covenant to obey him, not 
he, but the author breaketh the law ol nature: 
for though the action be against the 1 ivv of na- 
ture, yet It IS not his; but, eontranly, to refuse to 
do It IS against the law of nature that forbiddeth 
breach ol covenant. 

And he that maketh a covenant with the au- 
thor, by mediation of the actor, not knowing 
vvdiat authority lie hath, but only takes his woid; 
in c.isc such authority be not made manifest un- 
to him upon dem ind, is no longer obliged for 
the cove nant made with the author is nc^t valid 
vv itbout his counter issur mce But if he that so 
covcfi m’eth know lieloienand he vv.is to expect 
no otlicr is>urance thin the actor’s word, then 
IS the co\( ri lilt V ilid liec luse the actor m this 
c ise m iketh himscll the iiithor And therefore, 
as wlien the autlioritv is evidtnt, the covenant 
obl'gclh the author, not the actor so when the 
aiithoiitv IS <cigned, it olihgcih the actor only, 
there being no .lutlior but himself 

llicit irc tlimjs th it ire incipibleof 
being rcpii sented In lution Inmiinatc things, 
as 1 chinch, a hospitd, a brulgc, mi) be per- 
son Ued by a lector, master, oi ovcrseci Hut 
things m mini ilc c uinot be aulhoi s, nor there 
foie give uithontv to their ictois vitthe actors 
m.iv hive authontv to piocurt then maintc 
n nu i , given them In tliosethu nc (n> tiers or 
goNcinoisoi those ihings \nd thcieloic such 
things cannot be person itcd before there be 
some state of civil govcinmcnt. 

1 iktwisc children, fools, and mulmcn that 
Inve no use ol reason mav be jxrsonatcd by 
guiidians, or ciirati is, but i in be no authois 
during that time ol aii) action done I v ihem, 
longer than (when thc\ shall lec over the use of 
reason) they shall judge the same reason ible. 
Yet duiiiig the loll) he tint hath light ol gov 
ermngthem niavgivcauthont) to the gu inlian. 
Hut diis again has no pkuc but in a state civil, 
be c. line be lore such estate the le is no dominion 
ol persons. 

An idol, or mere figment of the brain, niiy 


be personated, as were the gods of the heathen, 
which, by such officers as the state appointed, 
were personate d, and held [losscssions, and other 
goods, and rights, which men irom time to time 
dedicated and consecrated unto them. But idols 
cannot be authors* for an idol is nothing. The 
authority proceeded from the state, and there- 
fore before introduction of civil government 
the gods of the heathen could not be person- 
ated. 

The true God maybe personated. As He was: 
first, by Moses, who governed the Israelites, that 
were not his, but (lod’s people; not in his own 
name, WMth Aor dint Mo^es, but in God’s name, 
with hoc duit Dominii^. Secondly, by the Son 
of Man, I lis ow n Son, our blessed Saviour Jesus 
Christ, that came to reduce the Jews and in- 
duce all n itions into the kingdom ol his lather, 
not as of himself, but as sent from his Father. 
And third' y, by the Hoi) Cdiost, or C'omlorter, 
spe iking and working in the Apostles, v' Inch 
Holy (ihost was a ('omfortcr that came not of 
himself, but was sent and proceeded irom them 
both. 

A multitude of men are made om person 
when thev are by one man, or one person, rep- 
resented, so that It be done w ith the consent of 
evtrv one of that multitude in partieulir I or 
It IS the unity of the rejire sc liter, not the unity 
ol the rc[iicsented, that maketh the person one’ 
\nd It IS the representer that liearcth the per 
son, iiid but one person and unity cannot 
othei'vise be understood in multitude. 

And because the mulftude nituiallv is not 
Oiic, but muiv, thev c u not Ixf undi rsiood lor 
one, hut main auih rrs, ol cverv thing tin ir rep 
rcscnialive siith or ’ nh in their name, every 
111 in giving their eo \ mon representor author 
itv froi 1 himself in piiti,.ular, and ovMiing all 
the .lelieuis the r^prest nter do'li. in c isc thev 
give him authontv vvithviut stmt oihc’rvv isc’, 
when the) limit him in what and how In he 
sh ill represent them, none ot themow neth more 
th in thev gave him commission to .ut 

And if the rtpre ntative eon ni of main 
men, the vokc* of the greater numbei must be 
considered as the voicc ot them all 1 or if the 
Icssci number jiionouiice, lor cxmiple, in the 
affirmative, and the grci er in the ncgitive, 
theic vv ill be neg itives more than enough to ele 
stiov the alhrmativcs, and therein the excess of 
neg itivcs,st indinguiicontr idicted,are the only 
voice the representative hath. 

And a leprescntative of even number, espe- 
ciallv when the number is not great, whereby 
the contradictory voices arc oftentimes ec]ual, is 
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therefore oftentimes mute and incapable of ac- 
tion. Yet in some cases contradictory voices equal 
in number may determine a question; as in con- 
demning, orabsolving, equality oi votes, even in 
that they condemn not, do absolve; but not on 
the contrary condemn, in that they absolve not. 
For when a cause is heard, not to condemn is to 
absolve; but on the contrary to say that not ab- 
solving is condemning is not true. The like it is 
in a deliberation of executing presently, or de- 
ferring till another time: for when the voices 
are equal, the not decreeing execution is a de- 
cree of dilation. 

Or if the number be odd, as three, or more, 
men or assemblies, whereof every one has, 
by a negative voice, authority to take away the 
effect of all the affirmative voices of the rest, 


this number is no representative; because by the 
diversity of opinions and interests of men, it be- 
comes oftentimes, and in cases of the greatest 
consequence, a mule person and unapt, as for 
many things else, so for the government of a 
multitude, especially in time of war. 

Of authors there be two sorts. 'Fhc first sim- 
ply so called, which I have before defined to be 
him that owncth the action of another simply. 
The second is he that owncth an action or cove- 
nant of another conditionally; that is to say, 
he undertaketh to do it, if the other doth it not, 
at or before a certain time. And these authors 
conditional arc generally called sureties, in 
Latin, fidejussorcs and sponsores\ and particu- 
larly tor debt, prades\ and for appearance be- 
fore a judge or magistrate, vadcs. 
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Of Commonwealth 


CHAPTER XVM 
Of the Causes, Generation, and Definition 
of a Common wealth 

T he final cause, end, or design of men (who 
naturally love liberty, and dominion over 
others) in the introduction ol that restraint 
upon themstlves, in which wc see them live in 
(Commonwealths, is the foresight ot their own 
preservation, and of a more contented life there- 
by; that is to say, of getting themselves out Irom 
that miserable condition of war which is neces- 
sarily consequent, a" hith been shown, to the 
natural passions of men when there is no visi- 
ble powTr to keep them in awe. and tie them 
by fear of punishment to the performance of 
theircovenants.and obsersationoi those lawsof 
nature set down in the ioiirteenth and fifteenth 
chapters. 

I 'or the laws of nature, as juuiee, equity, 
modesty, mercy, and, in sum, doing to others 
as we would he done to, of themselves, with- 
out the terror of some power to cause them to 
be obsersed, are contrary to our natural pas- 
sions, that carry us to jurtiality, pride, revenge, 
anti the like. And covenants, without the sword, 
are but w^ords and of no strength to secure a 
man at all. Therefore, notwithstanding thekiws 
of nature (which every one hath then kept, 
when he has the will to keep them, when he can 
do it safely), if there be no power erected, or 
not great enough for our security, every man 
will and may lawfully rely on his own strength 
and art for caution against all other men. And 
in all places, where men have lived by small 
families, to rob and spoil one another has been 
a trade, and so far from being reputed against 
the law of nature that the greater spoils they 
gained, the greater was their honour; and men 
observed no other laws therein but the laws 
of h'^nour; that is, to abstain from cruelty, leav- 
ing to men their lives and instruments of hus- 
bandry. And as small families did then; so now 
do cities and kingdoms, which are but greater 


families ( for their own security), enlarge their 
dominions upon all pretences ot danger, and 
fear ol invasion, or assistance th.it may be given 
to invaders; endeavour as much as they can to 
subdue or weaken their neighbours by open 
force, and secret arts, for want of other caution, 
justly; and are remembeied for it in after ages 
with honour. 

Nor is it the joining together of a small num- 
ber of men that gives them this security; be- 
cause in small numbers, small additions on the 
one side or the other make the advantage of 
strength so great as is sufficient to carry the vic- 
tor), and therclore gives encoumgement to an 
invasion. The multitude sufficient to confide in 
for our security is not determined by any cer- 
tain number, but by comparison with the ene- 
my vve fear; and is then sufficient when the odds 
of the enemy is not of so visible and conspicu- 
ous moment to determine the event of war, as 
to move him to attempt. 

And be there never so great a multitude; yet 
if their actions be directed .according to their 
particular judgements, and particular appetites, 
they can expect thereby no defence, nor pro- 
tection, neither against a common enemy, nor 
against the injuries of one another. For being 
distnictcd in opinions concerning the best use 
and application of their strength, they do not 
help, but hinder one another, and reduce their 
strength by mutual opposition to nothing: 
whereby they arc easily, not only subdued by a 
very lew that agree together, but also, when 
there is no common enemy, they make war up- 
on each other lor their particular interests. For 
if we could suppose a great multitiulc of men 
to consent in the observation of justice, and 
other laws of nature, without a common povvxr 
to keep them all in awe, we might as well 
suppose all mankind to do the same; and then 
there neither would be, nor need to be, any 
civil government or Commonwealth at all, be- 
cause there would be peace without subjection. 

Nor is it enough for the security, which men 
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desire should last all the time of their life, that 
they hegoverned and directed by one judgement 
for a limited time; as in one battle, or one war. 
For though they obtain a victory by their unani- 
mous endeavour against a foreign enemy, yet 
afterwards, wdien cither they have no common 
enemy, or he that by one part is held for an ene- 
my is by another part held for a friend, they 
must needs by the difference of their interests 
dissolve, and fall again into a war amongst 
themselves. 

It is true that certain living creatures, as bees 
and ants, live sociably one with another (which 
are therefore by Aristotle numbered amongst 
political creatures), and yet have no other di- 
rection than their particular judgements and ap- 
petites; nor speech, whereby one of them can 
signify to another what he thinks expedient for 
the common benefit: and therefore some man 
may perhaps desire to know why mankind can- 
not do the same. 1 o which I answer. 

First, that men are continually in competi- 
tion for honour and dignity, which these crea- 
tures are not; and consequently amongst men 
there ariseth on that ground, envy, and hatred, 
and finally war; but amongst these not so. 

Secondly, that amongst these creatures the 
common good differeth not from the private; 
and being by nature inclined to their private, 
they procure thereby the common benefit. But 
man, whose joy consisteth in comparing him- 
seU with other men, can relish nothing but what 
is eminent. 

Thirdly, that these creatures, having not, as 
man, the use of reason, do not see, nor think 
they see, any fault in the administration of their 
common business: whereas amongst men there 
arc very many that think themselves wiser and 
abler to govern the public better than the rest, 
and these strive to reform and innovate, one this 
way, another that way; and thereby bring it in- 
to distraction and civil war. 

Fourthly, that these creatures, though they 
have some use of voice in making known to 
one another their desires and other affections, 
yet they want that art of words by which some 
men can represent to others that which is 
good in the likeness of evil; and evil, in the 
likeness of good; and augment or diminish the 
apparent greatness of good and evil, discon- 
tenting men and troubling their peace at their 
pleasure. 

Fifthly, irrational creatures cannot distin- 
guish between injury and damage; and there- 
fore as long as they be at ease, they arc not of- 
fended with their fellows; whereas man is then 
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most troublesome when he is most at ease; for 
then it is that he loves to show his wisdom, and 
control the actions of them that govern the 
Commonwealth, 

Lastly, the agreement of these creatures is 
natural; that of men is by covenant only, which 
is artificial: ami therefore it is no wonder if 
there be somewhat else required, besides cove- 
nant, to make their agreement constant and 
lasting; which is a common power to keep 
them in awe and to direct their actions to the 
common benefit. 

The only way to erect such a common power, 
as may be able to defend them from the inva- 
sion of foreigners, and the injuries of one an- 
other, anil thereby to secure them in such sort 
as that by their own industry and by the fruits 
of the earth they may nourish themselves and 
live contentedly, is to confer all their power and 
strength upon one man, or upon one assembly 
of men, that may reduce all their wills, by plu- 
rality of voices, unto one will: which is as much 
as to say, to appoint one man, or assembly of 
men, to bear their person; and everyone to own 
and acknowledge himself to be author of what- 
soever he that so beareih their person shall act, 
or cause to be acted, in those things which con- 
cern the common peace and safety; and therein 
to submit their wills, every one to his will, and 
their judgements to his judgement. This is more 
than consent, or concord; it is a real unity ol 
them all in one and the same person, made by 
covenant of every man with every man, in such 
manner as if every man should say to every 
man: / authorise and give up my right oj gov- 
erning myself to this man, or to this assembly 
of men, on this condition; that thou give up 
thy right to him, and authorise all his actions 
in lil{e manner. This done, the multitude so 
united in one person iscallcd a Commonwealth; 
in Latin, ('ivitas. d’his is the generation ol that 
great Leviathan, or rather, to speak more rev- 
erently, of that mortal god to which we owe, 
under the immortal (Jod, our peace and defence. 
For by this authority, given him by every par- 
ticular man in the Commonwealth, he hath the 
use of so much power and strength conferred 
on him that, by terror thereof, he is enabled to 
form the wills of them all, to peace at home, 
and mutual aid against their enemies abroad. 
And in him consisteth the essence of the ('oni- 
mon wealth; which, to define it, is: one person, 
of whose acts a great multitude, by mutual cove- 
nants one with another, have made themselves 
every one the author, to the end he may use the 
strength and means ot them all as he shall 
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thin}{ expedient for their peace and common 
defence. 

And he that carrycth this person is called 
sovereign, and said to have sovereign power; 
and every one besides, his subject. 

'I’he attaining to this sovereign power is by 
two ways. ( )nc, by natural force: as when a man 
maketh his children to submit themselves, and 
their children, to his government, as being able 
to destroy them il they refuse; or by war sub- 
ducth his enemies to his will, giving them their 
lives on that condition. 'I'he other, is when men 
agree amongst themselves to submit to some 
man, or assembly of men, voluntarily, on con- 
fidence to he protected by him against all others. 
This latter may be called a political C'ommon- 
wealth, or ('ommon wealth by institution; and 
the former, a Commonwealth by acquisition. 
And first, I shall speak of a Ck)mmonwealth by 
institution. 

CHAPTHR XVIII 

Of the Rights of Sovereigns by Institution 

A ('oMMoNWEALTH issaid to be instituted when 
a multitude of men do agree, and covenant, ev- 
ery one with evti y one, ib.at to whatsoever man, 
or assembly of men, shall be given by the major 
part the right to present the j)erson of them all, 
that is to say, to be their representative; every 
one, as well he that voted for it as he tliat voted 
against it, shall authorize all the actions and 
judgements ot that man, or assembly ol men, in 
the same manner as il they were his own, to the 
end to live peaceably amongst themselves, and 
be protected against other men. 

I'rom this institution oi a ('ommonwealthare 
derived all the rights and faculties of him, or 
them, on whom the sovereign power is con- 
fcrreil by the consent ot the people assembled. 

First, because they covenant, it is to be under- 
stood they are not obliged by lormer co\enant 
to anything repugnant hereunto. And conse- 
quently they that havealreadv instituted a('om- 
monwealth, being thereby bound by covenant 
to own the actions and judgements of one, can- 
not law'fully make a new covenant amongst 
themselves to be obedient to any other, in any- 
thing whatsoever, without his permission. And 
therefore, they that are subjects to a monarch 
cannot without his leave cast off monarchy and 
return totheconfusionofadisunited multitude; 
nor transfer their person from him that beareth 
it to another man,or other assembly oi men: for 
they are bound, every man to every man, to own 
and be reputed author of all that he that already 
is their sovereign shall do and judge fit to be 


done; so that any one man dissenting, all the 
rest should break their covenant made to that 
man, which is injustice: and they have also ev- 
ery man given the sosereignty to him that bcar- 
eth their person; and therefore if they depose 
him, they take from him that which is his own, 
and so again it is injustice. Resides, if he that at- 
tempteth to depose his sovereign be killed or 
punished by him for such attempt, he is author 
of his own punishment, as being, by the institu- 
tion, author ol all his sovereign shall do;anil be- 
cause it IS injustice for a man to do anything ior 
which he may be punished by his own author- 
ity, he is also uf)on that title unjust. And where- 
as some men have pretended for their disobe- 
dience to their sovereign a new covenant, made, 
not wifh men, but wuth (Jod, this also is unjust: 
for thcie is no co\enant with (lod but by medi- 
ation of somebody that representeth Clod’s per- 
son, which none doth but Clod’s lieutenant who 
hath the sovereignty undei God. But this pre- 
tence ol co\enant with Clod is so esident a he, 
even in the pretenders’ own consciences, that it 
is not only an act of an unjust, but also of a vile 
and unmanly, disposition. 

Secondly, because the right of bearing the 
person of them all is gi\en to him they make 
sovereign, by covenant only of one to another, 
and not ol him to any of them, there can hap- 
pen no breach of covenant on the part of the 
sovereign; and consequently none of his sub- 
jects, by any pretence ol forleiture, can be freed 
from his subjection. 'I’hat he which is maile sov- 
ereign maketh no cosenant with his subjcctsbe- 
forehand is manifest; because either he must 
make it with the whole multitiule, as. one party 
to the covenant, or he must make a several cov- 
enant with every man. With the whole, as one 
party, it is impossible, because asyet they are not 
one person: and if he make so many several cov- 
enants as there be men, those cosenants after 
he hath the sovereignty are void; because what 
act soever can be pretended by any one ot them 
for breach thereol is the act both of himsclt,and 
of all the rest, because done in the person, and 
by the right of every one of them in particular. 
Besides, if any one or more of them pretend a 
breach of the covenant made by the sovereign 
at his institution, and others or one other of his 
subjects, or himsell alone, pretend there was no 
such breach, there is in this case no judge to de- 
cide the controversy: il returns therefore to the 
swonl again; and every man recovercth the 
right of protecting himself by his own strength, 
contrary tothe design they had in the institution. 
It is therefore in vain to grant sovereignty by 
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way of precedent covenant. The opinion that 
any monarch receiveth his power by covenant, 
that is to say, on condition, proceedeth from 
want ol understanding this easy truth: that cov- 
enants being but words, and breath, have no 
force to oblige, contain, constrain, or protect 
any man, but what it has from the public sword; 
that is, from the untied hands of that man, or 
assembly of men, that hath the sovereignty, and 
whose actions a re avouched by them all, and per- 
formed by the strength of them all, in him united. 
But when an assembly of men is made sover- 
eign, then no man imagincth any such covenant 
to have passed in the institution: for no man is so 
dull as to say, for example, the people of Rome 
made a covenant with the Romans to hold the 
sovereignty on such or such conditions; which 
not performed, the Romans might lawfully de- 
pose the Roman people. That men see not the 
reason to be alike in a monarchy and in a pop- 
ular go\ eminent proceedeth from the ambi- 
tion of some that are kinder to the government 
of an assembly, whereof they may hope to par- 
ticipate, than of monarchy, which they despair 
to enjoy. 

Thirdly, because the major part hath by con- 
senting voices declared a sovereign, he that dis- 
sented must now consent with the rest; that is, 
be contented to avow all the actions he shall do, 
or else justly be destroyed by the rest. For if he 
voluntarily entered into the congregation of 
them that were assembled, he sufficiently de- 
clared thereby his will, and therefore tacitly 
covenanted, to stand to what the major part 
should ordain: and thereloreif herefiiseiostancl 
thereto, or make protestation aga inst any of their 
decrees, he does contrary to his covenant, and 
therefore unjustly. And whether he be of the 
congregation or not, and whether his consent 
be asked or not, he must either submit to their 
decrees or be left in the condition of war he was 
in before; wherein he might without injustice 
be destroyed by any man whatsoever. 

Fourthly, because every subject is by this in- 
stitution author of all the actions and judge- 
ments of the sovereign instituted, it follows that 
whatsoever he doth, it can be no injury to any of 
his subjects; nor ought he to be by any of them 
accused of injustice. For he that doth anything 
by authority from another doth therein no in- 
jury to him by whose authority he acteth: but 
by this institution of a Commonwealth every 
particular man is author of all the sovereign 
doth; and consequently he that complaineth of 
injury from his sovereign complaineth of that 
whereof he himself is author, and therefore 


ought not to accuse any man but himself; no, 
nor himself of in j ury , because to do injury toone- 
self is impossible. It is true that they that have 
sovereign power may commit iniquity, but not 
injustice or injury in the proper signification. 

Fifthly, and consequently to that which was 
said last, no man that hath sovereign power can 
justly be put to death, or otherwise in any man- 
ner by his subjects punished. For seeing every 
subject is author of the actions of his sovereign, 
he punisheth another for the actions committed 
by himself. 

And because the end of this institution is the 
peace and defence of them all, ami whosoever 
has right to the end has right to the means, it 
belongcth of right to whatsoever man or assem- 
bly that hath the sovereignty to be judge both 
of the means of peace and detcnce, and also of 
the hiiulrances and disturbances of the same; 
and to do whatsoever he shall think necessary to 
be done, both beforehand, ior the preserving of 
peace and security, by prevention ol disconl at 
home, and hostility from abroad; anil when 
peace and security are lost, lor the recovery of 
the same. And therefore. 

Sixthly, it is annexed to the sovereignty to be 
judge of vvhatopinionsand doctrinesarcaverse, 
and what conducing to peace; and consequentlv , 
on what occasions, how lar, and what men arc 
to be trusted withal in speaking to miiltiiudcs 
of people; and who shall examine the doctrines 
of all books before they be published. For the 
actions of men proceed Irom theiropimons.and 
in the well governing of opinions consistclh the 
well governing ol men’s actions m ordertotheir 
pcaceand concord. And though in matterof doc- 
trine nothingought to be regarded but the ti uth, 
yet this is not repugnant to rcgulatingol the same 
by peace. For doctrine repugnant to peace can 
no more be true, than peace and concord can he 
against thelawof nature. ft istructhatinaC’om- 
monwcalth, where by the negligence or iinskil- 
fulncss of governors and teachers false doc- 
trines arc by time generally received, the con- 
trary truths may be generally offensive: yet the 
most sudden and rough bustling in of a new 
truth that can be does never break the peace, but 
only sometimes awake the war. For those men 
that arc so remissly governed that they dare take 
up arms to defend or introduce an opinion are 
still in war; and their condition, not peace, but 
only a cessation of arms for fear of one another; 
and they live, as it were, in the procinctsof battle 
continually. It belongcth therefore to him that 
hath the sovereign power to be judge, or consti- 
tute all judges of opinions and doctrines, as a 
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thing necessary to peace; thereby to prevent dis- 
cord and civil war. 

Seventhly, is annexed to the sovereignty the 
whole power of prescribing the rules whereby 
every man may know what goods he may en- 
joy, and what actions he may do, without being 
molested by any of his fellow subjects: and thisis 
it men call propriety, I'or before constitution of 
sovereign power, as hath already been shown, 
all men had right to all things, which necessari- 
ly causeth war: and therefore this propricty,bc- 
ing necessary to peace, and depending on sover- 
eign power, is the act of that power, in order to 
the public peace. These rules of propriety (or 
maim and tutim) and ol good, evil, lawful, and 
unlawful in the actions of subjects are the civil 
laws; that is to say, the laws of each C'omrnon- 
wealth in particular; though the name o( civil 
law be now restrained to the ancient civil laws 
of the city of Rome; which being tbe head of a 
great part of the world, her laws at that time 
were in these parts the civil law. 

Kighthly, is annexed to the sovereignty the 
right of judicature; that is to say, of hearing 
and deciding all controversies which may arise 
concerning law, ciuier cImI or natural, or con- 
cerning fact. For without the decision of con- 
troversies, there is no protection of one subject 
against theinjuriesoi another; the lawsconcern- 
ing maim and tutim arc in vain, and to e\ery 
man remaineth, from the natural and necessary 
apfictite of his own conservation, the right of 
protecting himself by his private strength, which 
is the condition of war, and contrary to the end 
for which every Commonwealth is instituted. 

Ninthly, is annexed to the soxereigntv the 
right ol making war ami peace with other na- 
tions and Onnmonwealths; that is to say, of 
judging when it is lor the public good, and how 
great forces arc to be assembled, armed, and 
paid for that end, anil to levy money upon the 
subjects to defray the expenses thereof, l"or the 
power by which the people arc to be defended 
consisteth in their armies, and the strength of 
an army in the union of their strength under 
one command; which command the sovereign 
instituted, therefore hath, because the command 
of the militia, without other institution, maketh 
•him that hath it sovereign. And thercl ore, who- 
soever is made general of an army, he that hath 
the sovereign power is always generalissimo. 

Tenthly, is annexed to the sovereignty the 
choosing of all counsellors, ministers, magis- 
trates, and officers, both in peace and war. For 
seeing the sovereign is charged with the end, 
which is the common peace and defence, he is 
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understood to have power to use such means as 
he shall think most fit for his discharge. 

Eleventhly, to the sovereign is committed the 
power of rewarding with riches or honour; and 
of punishing with corporal or pecuniary pun- 
ishment, or with ignominy, every subject ac- 
cording to the law he hath formerly made; or 
if there be no law made, according as he shall 
judge most to conduce to the encouraging of 
men to serve the Commonwealth, or deterring 
of them from doing disservice to the same. 

Lastly, considering what values men arc nat- 
urally apt to set upon themselves, what respect 
they look tor from others, and how little they 
value other men; from whence continually arise 
amongst them, emulation, quarrels, factions, 
and at last war, to the destroy! ngof one another, 
and diminution ol their strength against a com- 
mon enemy; it is necessary that there be laws of 
honour, and a public rate of the worth ol such 
men as have deserved or are able to dcser\e well 
of the ('oinmon wealth, and that there be loree 
in the hands of some or other to pul those laws 
in execution. But it hath already been shown that 
not only the whole militia, or forces of the (Com- 
mon wealth, but also the judicature of all contro- 
versies, is annexed to the sovereignty. 1 o the 
sovereign there! ore it belongeth also to give ti- 
tles ol honour, and to appoint what order of 
place and dignity each man shall hold, and what 
signs ol respect in public or private meetings 
they shall give to one another. 

These arc the rights w'hich make the essence 
of so\crcignly, and which arc the marks where- 
by a man may discern in what man, or assem- 
bly of men, the sovereign power is placeil and 
rcsideth. For these arc incommunicable and in- 
separable. The power to coin money, to dispose 
ol the estate and persons ol infant heirs, to ha\e 
pre-emption in markets, and all other statute 
prerogatives may be iranslcrred by the sover- 
eign, and yet the power to protect his subjects 
be retained. But if he transicr the militia, he re- 
tains the judicature in vain, for want ol execu- 
tion of the laws; or if he grant away the power 
ol raising money, the militia is in vain; or if he 
giveaway thegovernment of doctrines, men will 
be frighted into rebellion with the fear of spirits. 
And so if we consider any one of the said rights, 
we shall presently see that the holding of all the 
rest will produce no eli'ect in the conservation 
of peace and justice, the end lor which all Com- 
monwealths are instituted. And this di\ ision is 
it whercol it is said, a J(ingdom divided in itself 
cannot stand', for unless this division precede, 
division into opposite armies can never happen. 
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If there had not first been an opinion received 
of the greatest part of England that these powers 
were divided between the King and the Lords 
and the House of ('omnions, the people had 
never been divided and fallen into this Civil 
War; first between those that disagrcctl in poli- 
tics, and after between the dissenters about the 
liberty of religion, which have so instructed men 
in this point of sovereign right that there be 
few now in England that do not see that these 
rights are inseparable, and will be so generally 
acknowledged at the next return of peace; and 
so continue, till their miseries are forgotten, and 
no longer, except the vulgar be better taught 
than they have hitherto been. 

And because they are essential and insepa- 
rable rights, it follows necessarily that in what- 
soever words any of them seem to be granted 
away, yet if the sovereign power itself be not in 
direct terms renounced, and the name of sover- 
eign no more given by the grantees to him that 
grants them, the grant is void: for when he has 
granted all he can, if we grant back the sover- 
eignty, all is restored, as inseparably annexed 
thereunto. 

This great authority being indivisible, and 
inseparably annexed to the sovereignty, there 
is little ground for the opinion of them that say 
of sovereign kings, though they be singulis ma- 
jores, of greater power than every one of their 
subjects, yet they be unitrrsis minores, of less 
power than them all together. E'or if by all to- 
gether, they mean not the collective body as one 
person, then all together and every one signify 
the same; and the speech is absurd. Hut if by all 
together, they understand them as one person 
(which person the sovereign bears), then the 
power of all together is the same with the sover- 
eign’s power; and so again the speech is absurd: 
which absurdity they see well enough when the 
sovereignty is in an assembly of the people; but 
in a monarch they see it not; and yet the power 
of sovereignty is the same in whomsoever it be 
placed. 

And as the power, so also the honour of the 
sovereign, ought to be greater than that of any 
or all the subjects. For in the sovereignty is the 
fountain of honour. The dignities of lord, earl, 
duke, and prince are his creatures. As in the 
presence of the master, the servants are equal, 
and without any honour at all ; so arc the subjects, 
in the presence of the sovereign. And though 
they shine some more, some less, when they are 
out of his sight; yet in his presence, they shine 
no more than the stars in presence of the sun. 

But a man may here object that the condition 
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of subjects is very miserable, as being obnoxious 
to the lusts and other irregular passions of him 
or them that have so unlimitcil a power in their 
hands. And commonly they that live under a 
monarch think it the fault of monarchy; and 
they that live under the government of democ- 
racy, or other sovereign assembly, attribute all 
the inconvenience to that form of Common- 
wealth; whereas the power in all forms, if they 
be perfect enough to protect them, is the same: 
not considering that the estate of man can never 
be without some incommodity or other; and 
that the greatest that in an\ form of govern- 
ment can possibly happen to the people in gen- 
eral is scarce sensible, in respect of the miseries 
and horrible calamities that accompany a civil 
war, or that dissolute condition of ma**terless 
men without subjection to laws and a coercive 
power to tic their hands from rapine and re- 
venge: nor considering that the greatest pres- 
sure of sovereign governors proceedeth, not 
from any delight or profit they can expect in the 
damage or weakening of their subjects, in whose 
vigour consisteth their own strength and glory, 
but in the restiveness of themselvesthat, unwill- 
ingly contributing to their own defence, make 
it necessary for their governors to draw from 
them what they can in time ol peace that they 
may have means on any emergent occasion, or 
sudden need, to resistor take advantage on their 
enemies. For all men arc by nature provided of 
notable multiplying glasses (that is their pas- 
sions and self-love) through which every little 
payment appeareth a great grievance, but are 
destitute of those prospective glasses ( namely 
moral and civil science) to sec alar oil t!ie mis- 
eries that hang over them and cannot without 
such payments be avoided. 

CHAPTER XIX 

Of the Several Kinds of Commonwealth by 
Institution, and of Succession to the 
Sovereign Power 

The dilTcrcnce of C'ommonwealths consisteth 
in the difference of the sovereign, or the person 
representative of all and every one of the multi- 
tude. And because the sovereignty is either in 
one man, or in an assembly of more than one; 
and into that assembly either every man hath 
right to enter, or not every one, but certain men 
distinguished from the rest; it is manifest there 
can be but three kinds of ('ommonwealth. For 
the representative must needs be one man, or 
more; and if more, then it is the assembly of all, 
or but of a part. When the representative is one 
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man, then is the Commonwealth a monarchy; 
when an assembly of all that will come together, 
then it is a democracy, or popular (Common- 
wealth; when an assembly oi a part only, then 
it is called an aristocracy. Other kind of ('om- 
monwealth there can be none: for cither one, 
or more, or all, must ha\e the sovereign power 
(which 1 have shown to be indivisible) entire. 

I’licrc be other names ol government in the 
histories and books of policy; as tyranny and 
oligarchy; but lht‘y arc not the names oi other 
forms of government, but of the same forms 
misliked. I'or they that arc discontented under 
monarchy call it tyranny; and they that arc dis- 
pleased with aristocracy call \Xoliganhy: soalso, 
they which find themselves grieved under a de- 
mocracy call it anarchy, which sigmiies want 
of go\ernment; and yet I think no man believes 
that w'ant of government is any new kind of 
government: nor by the same reason ought they 
to belies c that the government is oi one kind 
when they like it, and another when they mis- 
like it or arc oppressed by the governors. 

It is manifest that men who are in absolute 
liberty may, if they please, give authority to one 
man to represciii Llicm every one,as well as give 
such authority to any assembly ol men whatso- 
ever; andconscqucntly may subject themselves, 
il they think good, to a monarch as absolutely 
as to any other representative. There! ore, where 
there is already erected a sovereign power, there 
can be no other representative ol the same peo- 
ple, but only to certain particular ends, by the 
sosereign limited. For that were to erect two 
sovereigns; and c\ery man to have his person 
represented by two actors that, by opposing one 
another, must needs divitle that power, which 
(il men will live in peace) is indivisible; and 
thereby reduce the multitude into thecondition 
of war, contrary to the end for which all sover- 
eignty is instituted. And thereforeas it is absurd 
to think that a sovereign assembly, inviting the 
people of their dominion to send up their depu- 
ties with power to make known their advice or 
desires should thcrclorc hold such deputies, 
rather than themselves, for the absolute repre- 
sentative of the people; so it is absurd also to 
think the same in a monarchy. And I know not 
• how this so manifest a truth should ol late be so 
little observed: that in a monarchy he that had 
the sovereignty from a descent of six hundred 
years was alone called sovereign, had the title 
ol Majesty from every one of his subjects, and 
was unquestionably taken by them for their 
king, was notwithstanding never consiilercd as 
their representative; that name without contra- 
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diction passing for the title of those men which 
at his command were sent up by the people to 
carry their petitions and give him, if he permit- 
ted it, their advice. Which may serve as an ad- 
monition for those that arc the true and absolute 
representative of a people, to instruct men in 
the nature of that office, and to take heed how 
they admit ol any other general representation 
upon any occasion whatsoever, if they mean to 
discharge the trust committed to them. 

The difference between these three kinds of 
Commonwealth consistelh, not in the difference 
of power, but in the difference of consemenre 
or aptitude to produce the peace and security of 
the people; for which end they were instituted. 
And to compare monarchy with the other two, 
we may obserse: first, that whosoever beareth 
the person of the people, or is one of that assem- 
bly that bears it, beareth also his own natural 
person. And though he be carelul in his politic 
person to procure the common interest, yet he 
is more, or no less,careful to procure the private 
good ol himself, his family, kindred and friends; 
and for the most part, if the public interest 
chance to cross the private, he prefers the pri- 
vate: tor the passions of men are commonly 
more pcitent than their reason. From whence it 
follows that where the public and private inter- 
est are most closely united, there is the public 
most advanced. Now in monarchy the private 
interest is the same with the public. The riches, 
power, and honour of a monarch arise only 
from the riches, strength, and reputation of his 
subjects. For no king can be rich, nor glorious, 
nor secure, whose subjects are either poor, or 
contemptible, or too weak through want, or dis- 
sension, to maintain a war against their ene- 
mies; whereas in a democracy, or aristocracy, 
the public prosperity coolers not so much to the 
private fortune of one that is corrupt, or ambi- 
tious, as doth many times a perfidious advice, 
a treacherous action, or a civ il war. 

Secondly, that a monarch receiveth counsel of 
whom, when, and where he pleaseth; and con- 
sequently may hear the opinion of men versed 
in the matter about which he deliberates, of 
what rank or cjuality soever, and as long be- 
fore the time ol action and with as much se- 
crecy as he will. Hut when a sovereign assem- 
bly has need of counsel, none are admitted but 
such as have a right thereto from the beginning; 
which for the most part arc of those who have 
been versed more in the acquisition of wealth 
than of knowledge, and are to give their advice 
in long discourses which may, and do common- 
ly, excite men to action, but not govern them in 
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it. For the understanding is by the flame of the 
passions never enlightened, but dazzled: nor 
is there any place or time wherein an assembly 
can receive counsel with secrecy, because of their 
own multitude. 

Thirdly, that the resolutions of a monarch 
are subject to no other inconstancy than that of 
human nature; but in assemblies, besides that 
of nature, there ariseth an inconstancy from the 
number. For the absence of a few that would 
have the resolution, once taken, continue firm 
(which may happen by security, negligence, or 
private impediments), or the diligent appear- 
ance of a few of the contrary opinion, undoes 
today all that was concluded yesterday. 

Fourthly, that a monarch cannot disagree 
with himself, out of envy or interest; but an 
assembly may; and that to such a height as may 
produce a civil war. 

Fifthly, that in monarchy there is this incon- 
venience; that any subject, by the power of one 
man, for the enriching of a favourite or flatter- 
er, may be deprived of all he possesseth; which 
I confess is a great and inevitable inconvenience. 
But the same may as well happen where the 
sovereign power is in an assembly: for their 
power is the same; and they arc as subject to 
evil counsel, and to be seduced by orators, as 
a monarch by flatterers; and becoming one an- 
other’s flatterers, serve one another’s covetous- 
ness and ambition by turns. And whereas the 
favourites of monarchs are few, and they have 
none else to advance but their own kindred; 
the favourites of an assembly are many, and the 
kindred much more numerousthan of any mon- 
arch. Besides, there is no favourite of a monarch 
which cannot as well succour his friends as hurt 
his enemies: but orators, that is to say, favourites 
of sovereign assemblies, though they have great 
power to hurt, have little to save. For to accuse 
requires less eloquence (such is man’s nature) 
than to excuse; and condemnation, than absolu- 
tion, more resembles justice. 

Sixthly, that it is an inconvenience in mon- 
archy that the sovereignty may descend upon an 
infant, or one that cannot discern between good 
and evil: and consisteth in this, that the use of 
his power must be in the hand of another man, 
or of some assembly of men, which are to gov- 
ern by his right and in his name as curators 
and protectors of his person and authority. But 
to say there is inconvenience in putting the use 
of the sovereign power into the hand of a man, 
or an assembly of men, is to say that all govern- 
ment is more inconvenient than confusion and 
civil war. And therefore all the danger that can 


be pretended must arise from the contention of 
those that, for an office of so great honour and 
profit, may become competitors. To make it ap- 
pear that this inconvenience proccedeth not 
from that form of government we call mon- 
archy, we arc to consider that the precedent 
monarch hath appointed who shall have the 
tuition of his infant successor, either expressly 
by testament, or tacitly by not controlling the 
custom in that case received: and then such in- 
convenience, if it hapfien, is to be attributed, 
not to the monarchy, hut to the ambition and 
injustice of the subjects, which in all kinds of 
government, where the people are not well in- 
structed in their duty and the rights of sover- 
eignty, is the same. ()r else the precedent mon- 
arch hath not at all taken order for such tui- 
tion; and then the law of nature hath provided 
this sufficient rule, that the tuition shall be in 
him that hath by nature most interest in the 
preservation of the authority of the infant, and 
to whom least benefit can accrue by his death 
or diminution. For seeing every man by nature 
scckelh his own benefit and promotion, to put 
an infant into the power of those that can pro- 
mote themselves by his destruction or damage 
is not tuition, but treachery. So th.it sufficient 
prosision being taken against all just quarrel 
about the government under a child, if any con- 
tention arise to the disturbance of the public 
peace, it is not to be attributed to the form of 
monarchy, but to the ambition of subjects and 
ignorance of their duty.C^n the other side, there 
is no great Commonwealth, the sovereignty 
whereof is in a great assembly, which is not, as 
to consultations of peace, and war, and making 
ol laws, in the same condition as it the govern- 
ment were in a child. For as a child wants the 
judgement to dissent from counsel given him, 
and is thereby necessitated to take the advice 
of them, or him, to whom he is committed; so 
an assembly wanteth the liberty to dissent from 
the counsel of the major part, be it good or bad. 
And as a child has need of a tutor, or protector, 
to preserve his person and authority; so also in 
great Commonwealths the sovereign assem- 
bly, in all great dangers and troubles, have need 
of custodcs libertatis; that is, of dictators,or pro- 
tectors of their authority; which are as much as 
temporary monarchs to whom for a time they 
may commit the entire exercise of their power; 
and have, at the end of that time, been oftener 
deprived thereof than infant kings by their 
protectors, regents, or any other tutors. 

Though the kinds of :»overcignty be, as I 
have now shown, but three; that is to say, mon- 
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archy, where one man has it; or democracy, 
where the general assembly of subjects hath it; 
or aristocracy, where it is in an assembly of 
certain persons nominated, or otherwise dis- 
tinguished from the rest: yet he that shall con- 
sider the particular Commonwealths that have 
been and arc in the world will not perhaps 
easily reduce them to three, and may thereby 
be inclined to think there be other lorins aris- 
ing Irom these mingled together. As tor exam- 
ple, elective kingdoms; where kings have the 
sovereign power put into their bantls 1 ora time; 
or kingdoms wherein the king hath a power 
limited: which governmcnlsarcne\crihclcsshy 
most writers called nwnanhy. J.ikewise if a 
popular or aristocratical ('ommonwcalth sub- 
due an enemy’s country, and govern the same 
by a president, procurator, or other magistrate, 
this may seem perhaps, at first sight, to he a 
democratical or aristocratical go\ eminent. Rut 
it is not so. I'or elective kingsarenol sovereigns, 
hut ministers of the sovereign; nor limited 
kings sovereigns, hut ministers of them that 
have the sovereign power; nor are those prov- 
inces which are in subjection to a democracy or 
aiisiocracy ol another C'ummonvvTalth demo- 
cratically or aristocratically governed, hut 
monait hically. 

And first, concerning an elective king, whose 
povv'er IS limMed to his life, as it is in many 
places ol C^hiistendom at this day: or to teiiain 
years or months, as the dictator’s power a- 
mongst the Romans; il he have right to appoint 
his successor, he is no more elective hut hei edi- 
tary. Rut if he have no power to elect his suc- 
cessor, then there is some other man, or assem- 
bly known, which alter his decease may elect a 
new; or ekse the C'ommonwealih dieth, anil dis- 
solveth with him, and returneth to the condi- 
tion ot war. It it he known wh<; have the power 
to give the sovereignty alter his death, it is 
known also that the sovereignty was in them 
before: tor none have right to give that which 
they have not right to possess, and keep to 
themselves, il they think good. Rut if there he 
none that can give the sovereignty after the de- 
cease of him that was first elected, then has he 
power, nay he is obliged by the law ol nature, 
to provide, by establishing his successor, to keep 
those that had trusted him with the govern- 
ment from relapsing into the miserable condi- 
tion of civil war. And consequently he was, 
when elected, a sovereign absolute. 

Secondly, that king whose power is limited 
is not superior to him, or them, that have the 
power to limit it; and he that is not superior is 
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not supreme; that is to say, not sovereign. The 
sovereignty therefore was always in that assem- 
bly which had the right to limit him, and by 
con sequence the government not monarchy, but 
either democracy or aristocracy; as of old time 
in Sparta, where the kings had a privilege to 
lead their armies, but the sovereignty was in 
the Ephori. 

Thirdly, whereas heretofore the Roman peo- 
ple governed the land of Judea, for example, 
by a president; yet was not Judea therefore a 
democracy, because they were not governed by 
any assembly into which any of them had 
right to enter; nor by an aristocracy, because 
they were not governed by any assembly into 
which any man could enter by their election; 
but they were governed by one person, which 
though as to the people ot Rome was an assem- 
bly ol the people, or democracy; yet as to the 
people ol Judea, which had no right at all of 
participating in the government, was a mon- 
arch. For though where the people are governed 
by an assembly, chosen by themselves out of 
their own number, the government is called a 
democraiy, or aristocracy; yet when they are 
governed by an assembly not of their own choos- 
ing, it is a monarchy; not of one man over an- 
other man, but of one people over another peo- 
ple. 

Of all these forms of government, the mat- 
ter being mortal, so that not only monarchs, but 
also whole assemblies die, it is necessary lor the 
conservation of the peace of men that as there 
was order l.iken for an artificial man, so there 
be oilier also taken for an artificial eternity of 
lilc; without which men that are governed by 
an assemblv should return into the condition of 
war in every age; and they that are governed by 
one man, as soon as their governor dieth. This 
artificial eternily is that which men call the 
right of succession. 

There is no perfect form of government, 
where the disposing of the succession is not in 
the present sovereign. For if it be in any other 
particular man, or private assembly, it is in a 
person subject, and may be assumed by the sov- 
ereign at his pleasure: and consequently the 
right is in himsell. And if it be in no purticular 
man, but left to a new choice; then is the Com- 
mo.ivvcalth dissolved, and the right is in him 
that can get it, contrary to the intention of them 
that did institute the ( aimmonwealth for their 
perpetual, and not temporary, security. 

In a democracy, the whole assembly cannot 
fail unless the multitude that are to be gov- 
erned fail. And therefore questions of the right 
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of succession have in that form of government docs not of itself imply the children or nearest 


no place at all. 

In an aristocracy, when any of the assembly 
dieth, the election of another into his room be- 
longelh to the assembly, as the sovereign, to 
whom belongeth the choosing of all counsel- 
lors and officers. For that which the representa- 
tive doth, as actor, every one of the subjects 
doth, as author. And though the sovereign as- 
sembly may give power to others to elect new 
men, for supply of their court, yet it is still by 
their authority that the election is made; and 
by the same it may, when the public shall re- 
quire it, be recalled. 

The greatest difficulty about the right of suc- 
cession is in monarchy: and the difficulty aris- 
eth from this, that at first sight, it j'i not mani- 
fest who is to appoint the successor; nor many 
times who it is whom he hath appointed. For 
in both these cases, there is required a more ex- 
act ratiocination than every man is accustomed 
to use. As to the question who shall appoint the 
successor of a monarch that hath the sovereign 
authority; that is to say, who shall determine of 
the right of inheritance (for elective kings and 
princes have not the sovereign power in propri- 
ety, but in use only), wc are to consider that 
either he that is in possession has right to dis- 
pose of the succession, or else that right is again 
in the dissolved multitude. For the death of him 
that hath the sovereign power in propriety leaves 
the multitude without any sovereign at all; that 
is, without any representative in whom they 
should be united, and be capable of dtfing any 
one action at all: and therefore they are incapif- 
ble of election of any new monarch, every man 
having equal right to submit himself to such 
as he thinks best able to protect him; or, if he 
can, protect himself by his own sword; which is 
a return to confusion and to the condition of a 
war of every man against every man, contrary 
to the end for which monarchy had its first in- 
stitution. I'herefore it is manifest that by the in- 
stitution of monarchy, the disposing of the suc- 
cessor is always left to the judgement and will 
of the present possessor. 

And for the question which may arise some- 
times, who it is that the monarch in possession 
hath designed to the succession and inheritance 
of his power, it is determined by his express 
words and testament; or by other tacit signs 
sufficient. 

By express words, or testament, when it is 
declared by him in his lifetime, viva voce, or by 
writing; as the first emperors of Rome declared 
who should be their heirs. For the word heir 


kindred of a man; but whomsoever a man shall 
any way declare he would have to succeed him 
in his estate. If therefore a monarch declare ex- 
pressly that such a man shall be his heir, either 
by word or writing, then is that man immedi- 
ately after the decease of his predecessor invest- 
ed in the right ol being monarch. 

But where testament and express words are 
wanting, other natural signs of the will arc to 
be followed: whereof the one is custom. And 
therefore where the custom is that the next of 
kindred absolutely succecdelh, there also the 
next of kindred hath right to the succession; ior 
that, if the will of him that was in possession 
had been otherwise, he might easily have de- 
clared the same in his lifetime. And likewise 
where the custom is that the next of the male 
kindred succeetleth, there also the right of suc- 
cession is in the next of the kindred male, ior 
the same reason. And so it is if the custom were 
to advance the female. I'or whatsoe\er custom 
a man may by a word control, ami does not, it is 
a natural sign he would have that custom stand. 

But where neither custom nor testament hath 
prcceiled, there it is to he imderslootl; first, that 
a monarch’s will is that the government remain 
monarchical, because he hath approvctl that 
government in himself. vSecondly, that a child 
of his own, male or female, be preferred betore 
any other, because men are presumeil to be 
more inclined by nature to advance their own 
children than the children of oth^r men; and of 
their own, rather a male than a lemale, because 
men are naturally fitter than women for actions 
of labour and danger. Thirdly, where his own 
issue failelh, rather a brother than a stranger, 
and so still the nearer in blood rather than the 
more remote, because it is always presumeil 
that the nearer of kin is the nearer in affection; 
and it is evident that a man receives always, by 
reflection, the most honour from the greatness 
of his nearest kindred. 

But if it be lawful for a monarch to dispose 
of the succession by words of contract, or testa- 
ment, men may perhaps object a great incon- 
venience: for he may sell or give his right of 
governing to a stranger; which, because stran- 
gers (that is, men not used to live under the 
same government, nor speaking the same lan- 
guage) do commonly undervalue one another, 
may turn to the oppression of his subjects; which 
is indeed a great inconvenience: but it procecd- 
clh not necessarily from the subjection to a 
stranger’s government, but from the unskilful- 
ncss of the governors, ignorant of the true rules 
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of politics. And therefore the Romans, when 
they had subdued many nations, to make their 
^o\crnment digestible were wont to take away 
that grievance as much as they thought neces- 
sary by giving sometimes to whole nations, and 
sometimes to principal men of every nation they 
conquered, not only the privileges, but also the 
name of Romans; and look many of them into 
the Senate, and offices of charge, even in the 
Roman city. And this was it our most wise king, 
King James, aimed at in endeavouring the un- 
ion of his two realms of England and Scotland. 
Which, if he could have obtained, had in all 
likelihood prevented the civil wars which make 
both those kingdoms, at this present, miserable. 
It is not thereiore any injury to the people for a 
monarch to dispose of the succession by will; 
though by the fault of many princes, it hath 
been sometimes found inconvenient. ()1 the law- 
1 Illness ol it, this also is an argument; that what- 
soever inconvenience can arrive by giving a 
kingdom to a stranger, may arrive also by so 
marrying with strangers, as the right of succes- 
sion may descend upon them; yet this by all 
men is accounterl !j-vfiil. 

CIIAPTHR XX 

Of Dominion l\itcrnul, and Dcspotical 

A CoMMONw K^LT^ by acc|uisition isthat where 
the sovereign power is acquired by lorcc; and 
it is acquired by force when men singly, or 
many together by plurality of voices, for Icar of 
death, or bonds, do authorise all the actions of 
that man, or assembly, that hath their lives and 
liberty in his power. 

And this kind of dominion, or sovereignty, 
dilTereth from sovereignty by institution only in 
this, that men who choose their sovereign do it 
for tear ol one another, and not of him whom 
they institute: but in this case, they subject 
themselves to him they are afraiil of. In both 
cases they do it for fear: which is to be noted by 
them that hold all such covenants, as proceed 
from tear ol death or violence, void: which, if 
It weie true, no man in any kind ot Common- 
wealth could be obliged to obetlience. It is true 
that in a Commonwealth once instituted, or ac- 
quired, promises proceeding Irom tear ol death 
or violence are nocovenants, nor obliging, when 
the thing promised is contrary to the laws; but 
the reason is not because it was made upon fear, 
buL because he that promiseth hath no right in 
the thing promised. Also, when he may law- 
fully perform, and doth not, it is not the inva- 
lidity of the covenant that absolvelh him, but the 
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sentence of the sovereign. Otherwise, whenso- 
ever a man lawfully promiseth, he unlawfully 
breaketh: but when the sovereign, who is the 
actor, accjuitteih him, then he is ac(]uittcil by 
him that extorted the promise, as by the author 
of such absolution. 

But the rights and consequences of sovereign- 
ty arc the same in both. His power cannot, with- 
out his consent, be transferred to another: he 
cannot forfeit it: he cannot be accused by any of 
his subjects of injury: he cannot be punished by 
them: he is judge ol what is necessary for peace, 
and juilge of doctrines: he is sole legislator, and 
supreme judgeof controversies, and of the times 
and occasions of war and peace: to him it be- 
longeth to choose magistrates, counscllors,com- 
manders, and all other officers and ministers; 
and todeteimine ol rewards and punishments, 
honour and order. The reasons whereot are the 
same which are alleged in the precedent chap- 
ter lor the same rights and consequences ol sov- 
ereignly by institution. 

Dominion is acquircil two ways: by genera- 
tion and by conquest. The right ot dominion by 
generation is that which the parent hath over 
his chiKlien. and is calletl paternal. Ami is not 
so derived from the generation, as if thereiore 
the parent had dominion over his child because 
he begat him, but from the child’s consent, 
either express or by other sufficient arguments 
declared. For as to the generation, God hath or- 
dained to man a helper, and there be always 
two that are equally parents: the dominion 
therefore over the child should belong equally 
to both, and he be equally subject to both, which 
is impossible; for no man can obey two masters. 
And whereas some have attributed the domin- 
ion to the man onl) , as being of the more excel- 
lent sex, they misrcckon in it. For there is not 
always that difiercnce of strength or prudence 
between the man and the woman as that the 
right can be determined without war. In Coni- 
monw'calths this conlrovctssy is decided by the 
civil law: and lor the most part, but not al- 
ways, the sentence is in favour ot the lather, be- 
cause lor the most part Commonwealths have 
been erected by the lathers, not by the mothers 
of families. But the question lielh now in the 
state of mere nature where there are supposed 
no laws ol matrimony, no laws for the educa- 
tion of children, but the law of nature and the 
natural inclination of the sexes, one to another, 
and to their children. In this condition ol mere 
nature, either the parents between themselves 
dispose of the dominion over the child by con- 
tract, or do not dispose thcrcol at all. It they 
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dispose thereof, the right passeth according to 
the contract. We find in history that the Ama- 
zons contracted with the men of the neighbour- 
ing countries, to whom they had recourse for 
issue, that the issue male should be sent back, 
but the female remain with themselves: so that 
the dominion of the females was in the mother. 

If there be no contract, the dominion is in 
the mother. For in the condition of mere na- 
ture, where there arc no matrimonial laws, it 
cannot be known who is the father unless it be 
declared by the mother; and thereiore the right 
of dominion over the child depcnilcth on her 
will, and is consequently hers. Again, seeing 
the infant is first in the power of the mother, 
so as she may cither nourish or expose it; if she 
nourish it, it oweih its life to the mother, and 
is therefore obliged to obey her rather than any 
other; and by consequence the dominion over 
it is hers. Hut if she expose it, and another find 
and nourish it,the dominion isinhimthatnour- 
isheth it. For it ought to obey him by whom it 
is preserved, because prescrxation of life being 
the end for which one man becomes subject to 
another, every man is supposed to promise obe- 
dience to him in whose power it is to sa\e or 
destroy him. 

If the mother be the father’s subject, the child 
is in the father's power; and if the father be 
the mother’s subject (as when a sovereign queen 
marricth one of her subjects), the child is sub- 
ject to the mother, because the father also is 
her subject. 

If a man and a woman, monarchs of two sev- 
eral kingdoms, have a child, and conir.act con- 
cerning who shall ha\e the vlominion ol him, 
the right of the dominion passeth by the con- 
tract. If they contract not, the dominion lollow- 
eth the dominion of the place of his residence. 
For the sovereign of each country hath domin- 
ion over all that reside therein. 

He that hath the dominion over the child 
hath dominion also over the children of the 
child, and over their children’s children. For he 
that hath dominion over the person of a man 
hath dominion over all that is his, without 
which dominion were but a title without the 
effect. 

The right of succession to paternal dominion 
proceedethin the same manner as doth the right 
of succession to monarchy, of which 1 have al- 
ready sufficiently spoken in the precedent chap- 
ter. 

Dominion acquired by conquest, or victory 
in war, is that which some writers call despoil- 
cal, from AcaTron^s, which signifieth a lord or 


master, and is the dominion of the master over 
his servant. And this dominion is then acquired 
to the victor when the vanquished, to avoid the 
present stroke of death, covenanleth, cither in 
express words or by other sufficient signs of the 
will, that so long as his lifeand the liberty of his 
body is allowed him, the victor shall have the 
use thereof at his pleasure. And after such cov- 
enant made, the vanquished is a servant, and 
not before: for by the word servant (whether it 
be derived from scrvtre, to serve, or from serv- 
are, to save, which I leave to grammarians to 
dispute) is not meant a captive, which is kept 
in prison, or bonds, till the owner of him that 
took him, or bought him of one that did, shall 
consider what to do with him: for such men, 
commonly called slaves, have no obligation at 
all; but may break their bonds, or the prison; 
and kill, or carry away captive their master, 
justly: bur one that, being taken, hath corporal 
liberty allowed him; and upon promise not to 
run away, nor to do violence to his master, is 
trusted by him. 

It IS not therefore the \ ictory that giveth the 
right ol dominion over the vancjuished, but his 
own covenant. Nor is he obliged because he is 
coru|uered; that is to say, beaten, and taken, or 
put to llight ; but because he cometh in and sub- 
nutteth to the victor; nor is the vietoroblige»lby 
an enemy’s rendering himsell, without prom- 
ise ot lilc, to spare him lor this his yielding to 
discretion; which obliges not the victor longer 
than in his own discretion be shall think fit. 

And that which men do when they demand, 
as it is now called, quarter (which the (becks 
called Zoy/jta, talking alive) is to evade the pres- 
ent fury of the victor by submission, and to 
compound lor their life with ransom or service: 
and therefore he that hath quarter hath not his 
life given, but deferred till further deliberation; 
for it is not a yielding on condition of Iile, but 
to discretion. And then only is his life in secu- 
rity, and his service due, when the victor hath 
trusted him with his corporal liberty. For slaves 
that work in prisons, or fetters, do it not of 
duty, but to avoid the cruelty of their task- 
masters. 

The master of the servant is master also of all 
he hath, and may exact the use thereof; that is 
to say, of his goods, of his labour, of his serv- 
ants, and of his children, as oLten as he shall 
think fit. For he holdeth his lilc of his master 
by the covenant of obedience; that is, of own- 
ing and authorising whatsoever the master shall 
do. And in case the master, if he refuse, kill 
him, or cast him into bonds, or otherwise pun- 
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ish him for his disobedience, he is himself the to drive his chariots, and to be his horsemen. 


author of the same, and cannot accuse him of 
injury. 

In sum, the rights and consequences of both 
paternal and dcspotical dominion arc the very 
same with those of a sovereign by institution; 
and for the same reasons: which reasons are set 
down in the precedent chapter. So that for a 
man that is monarch ofdiverse nations, whereof 
he hath in one the sovereignty by institution of 
the people assembled, and in another by con- 
quest; that is by the submission of each particu- 
lar, to avoid death or bonds; to demantl of one 
nation more than of the other, from the title of 
conquest, as being a conquered nation, is an act 
of ignorance of the rights of sovereignty. For 
the sovereign is absolute over both alike; or else 
there is no sosereignty at all, and so e\ery man 
may lawfully protect himself, if he can, with 
his own sword, which is the condition of war. 

By this it appears that a great family, if it be 
not part of some (Commonwealth, is of itself, 
as to the rights of sovereignty, a little mon- 
archy; whether that family consist of a man 
and his children, c i ol a man and his servants, 
or of a man and his childicn and servants to- 
gether; wherein the father or master is the sov- 
eicign. But yet a lamily is not properly a (Com- 
monwealth, unless it lie of that power by its 
own number, or by other opportunities, as not 
to be subdued without the hazard of war. For 
where a number ol men are manitestly too 
weak to delcnd themselves united, every one 
may use his own reason in time of danger to 
save his own life, cither by flight, or by sub- 
mission to the enemy, as he shall think best; in 
the same manner as a very small company of sol- 
diers, surprised by an army, may cast down 
their arms and demand quarter, or run away 
rather than be put to the sword. And thus much 
shall suflice concerning what 1 find by specula- 
tion, and deduction, of sovereign rights, from 
the nature, need, and designs ol men in erect- 
ing of (Commonwealths, and putting themselves 
under monarchs or assemblies entrusted with 
power enough for their protection. 

Let us now consider what theScripture teach- 
eth in the same point, l o Moses the children 
of Israel say thus: “Speak thou to us, and we 
will hear thee; but let not God speak to us, lest 
we die.” ' This is absolute obedience to Moses. 
Concerning the right of kings, God Himself, 
by the mouth of Samuel, saith, “This shall be 
the right of the king you will have to reign 
over you. He shall take your sons, and set them 
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and to run before his chariots, and gather in his 
harvest; and to make his engines of war, and 
instruments of his chariots; and shall take your 
daughters to make perfumes, to be his cooks, 
and bakers. He shall take your fields, your vine- 
yards, and your olive-yards, and give them to 
his servants. He shall take the tithe of your 
corn and wine, and give it to the men of his 
chamber, and to his other servants. He shall 
take your man-servants, and your maidserv- 
ants, and the choice of your youth, and employ 
them in his business. He shall take the tithe of 
your flocks; and you shall be his servants.”" 
This is absolute power, and summed up in the 
last words, you shall be his servants. Again, 
when the peojdc heard what power their king 
was to have, yet they consented thereto, and say 
thus, “We will be as all other nations, and our 
king shall judge our causes, and go before us, 
to conduct our wars.” * flcrc is confirmed the 
right that sovereigns have, both to the militia 
and to all judicature; in which is contained as 
absolute power as one man can possibly transfer 
to another. Again, the prayer of King Solomon 
to (rod wjs this: “(live to thy servant under- 
standing, to judge thy people, and to discern 
between gooil and evil.”' Tt bclongeth therefore 
to the sovereign to be judge, and to prescribe the 
rules of discerning gootl ami evil: which rules 
arc laws; ami thcrclorc in him is the legislative 
power. Saul sought the life of David; yet when 
it was in his power to slay Saul, and his serv- 
ants would have done it, David lorbade them, 
saying, “(rod lorbid 1 should do such an act 
against my Lord, the anointed of (jod.” h'or 
obedience of servants St. Paul saith, “Servants 
obey your masters in all thing.s”;" and, “Chil- 
dren obey your parents in all things.”' There 
is simple obedience in those that are subject to 
paternal or dcspotical dominion. Again, “The 
scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’ chair, and 
therefore all that they shall bid you observe, that 
observe and do.”** There again is simple obetli- 
ence. And St. Paul, “Warn them that they sub- 
ject themselves to princes, and to those that are 
in authority, and obey them.” ' This obedience 
is also simple. Lastly, our Saviour Himself ac- 

* I Samuel, 8. 11-17. 

" Ibid., 8, ig, 20. 

* I Kings, 3. 9. 

® I Samuel, 24. 6. 

“Colossi,! ns, 3. 22. 

’ IhuL, 3. 20. 

® ^^allhevv, 23. 2, 3, 

® Titus, 3. 1. 
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knowledges that men ought to pay such taxes 
as arc by kings imposed, where He says, “(Jive 
to CtTsar that which is ( 3 a*sar’s'’; and f)aid such 
taxes 1 limsclf. And that the king's word issiiffi- 
cient to take anything from any subject, when 
there is need: and that the king is judge ol that 
need: for He Himself, as king of the Jews, com- 
manded his Disciples to take the ass and ass’s 
colt to carry him into Jerusalem, saying, “Go 
into the village over against you, and you shall 
find a she ass tied, and her colt with her; untie 
them, and bring them to me. And if any man 
ask you, what you mean by it, say the Lord 
hath need of them: and they will let them go.”^ 
I'hcy will not ask whether his necessity be a 
sufficient title; nor whether he be judge of that 
necessity; but acquiesce in the will of the Lord. 

To these places may be added also that of Gen- 
esis, “You shall be as gods, knowing good and 
evil.**® And, “Who told thee that thou wast 
naked? Hast thou eaten of the tree, of which 
I commanded thee thou shouldest not eat?”* 
For the cognizance or judicature of good and 
evil, being forbidden by the name of the fruit 
of the tree of knowledge, as a trial of Adam’s 
obedience, the devil to inflame the ambition 
of the woman, to whom that fruit already 
seemed beautiful, told her that by tasting it 
they should be as gods, knowing good and evil. 
Whereupon having both eaten, they did indeed 
take upon them God’s office, which is judica- 
ture ot good and evil, but acquired no new abil- 
ity to distinguish bctw'een them aright. And 
whereas it is said that, having eaten, they saw 
they were naked; no man hath so interpreted 
that place as if they had been formerly blind, 
and saw not their own skins: the meaning is 
plain that it was then they first judged their 
nakedness (wherein it was God’s will to create 
them) to be uncomely; and by being ashamerl 
did tacitly censure God Himself. And there- 
upon God saith, “Hast thou eaten,” etc., as if 
He should say, doest thou that owest me obedi- 
ence take upon thee to judge of my command- 
ments? Whereby it is clearly, though allegori- 
cally, signified that the commands of them that 
have the right to command are not by their sub- 
jects to be censured nor disputed. 

So that it appearcth plainly, to my under- 
standing, both from reason and Scripture, that 
the sovereign power, whether placed in one man, 
as in monarchy, or in one assembly of men, as 
in popular and aristocratical Commonwealths, 

^ Matthew, 21. 2, 3. 

'Genesis, 3. 5. 

Ubtd,. 3.11. 


is as great as possibly men can be imagined to 
make it. And though of so unlimited a power, 
men may fancy many evil consequences, yet the 
consequences of the want of it, which is per- 
petual war of every man against his neighbour, 
are much worse. The condition of man in this 
life shall never be without inconveniences; but 
there happeneth in no Commonwealth any great 
inconvenience but what proceeds from the sub- 
jects’ disobedience ami breach ol those cove- 
nants from which the Commonwealth hath its 
being. And whosoever, thinking sovereign pow- 
er too great, will seek to make it less, must sub- 
ject himself to the power that can limit it; that 
is to say, to a greater. 

'rhe greatest objection is that of the practice; 
when men ask where and when such power has 
by subjects been acknowledged. But one may 
ask them again, when or where has there been 
a kingdom long free from sedition and civil 
war? In those nations whose Commonwealths 
have been long-li\ed, ami not been destroyed 
but by foreign war, the subjects never did dis- 
pute of the sovereign power. But howsoever, 
an argument from the praciice ot men that 
have not sifted to the bottom, and with exact 
reason weighed the causes and nature ol C>om- 
monwealths, and sutler daily those miseries 
that proceed from the ignorance thereot, is in- 
valid. For though in all places ol the world 
men should lay the touiulation of their houses 
on the sand, it couhl not thence be ini erred that 
so it ought to be. The skill eff making and 
maintaining Commonwealths consisteth in cer- 
tain rules, as doth arithmetic and geometry; 
not, as tennis play, on practice only: which 
rules neither poor men have the leisure, nor 
men that have had the leisure have hitherto 
had the curiosity or the method, to find out. 

CHAPTLR XXI 

Of the Liberty of Subjects 

Liulrtv, or freedom, signifielh properly the 
absence of opposition (by ojiposition, I mean 
external impediments ol motion); and may be 
applied no less to irrational and inanimate crea- 
tures than to rational. For whatsoever is so tied, 
or environed, as it cannot move hut w'ithin a 
certain space, which space is determined by the 
opposition of some external body, W'c say it 
hath not liberty to go further. And so of all liv- 
ing creatures, whilst they are imprisoned, or re- 
strained with walls or chains; and of the water 
whilst it is kept in by banks or vessels that 
otherwise would spread itself into a larger space; 
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wc use to say they are not at liberty to move in 
such manner as without those external impedi- 
jnents they would. But when the impediment 
of motion is in the constitution ol the thing it- 
self, wc use not to say it wants the liberty, but 
the power, to move; as when a stone lieth still, 
or a man is fastened to his bed by sickness. 

And according to this proper and generally 
received meaning of the word, a jreemcm is he 
that, in those things which by his strength and 
wit he is able to do, is not hindered to do what 
he has a will to. But when the words free and 
liberty arc applied to anything but bodies, they 
are abused; for that which is not subject to mo- 
tion is not subject to impediment: and therefore, 
when it is said, for example, the way is Irec, 
no liberty of the way is signified, but of those 
that walk in it without sto|). And when wc say 
a gift is free, there is not meant any liberty of 
the gilt, but of the giver, that was not bound 
by any law' or cosenant to gi\c it. So when we 
speak Ireely, it is not the liberty of voice, or 
pronunciation, but of the man, whom no law 
hath obliged to speak otherw'isc than he did. 
Lastly, liom the use of the words free will, no 
liberty can be iinerrcd o; the will, desire, or in- 
clination, but the liberty of the man; which 
consisteth in this, that he finds no stop m doing 
w'hat he hasthe w'ill,dcsirc,or inclination to do. 

Fear and liberty are consistent: as when a 
man throweth his goods into the sea lor fear the 
ship should sink, he doth it nevertheless very 
willingly, and may refuse to do it if he will; 
it is therefore the action of one that was Ircc: 
so a man sometimes pays his debt, only tor tear 
of imprisonment, W’hich, because no body hin- 
dered him from iletaming, was the action ot a 
man at liberty. And generally all actions which 
men do in Commonw'calths, for fear ol the law, 
are actions w'hich the iloers had liberty to omit. 

Liberty and necessity are consistent; as in the 
w'ater that hath not only liberty, but a necessity 
ol descending by the channel; so likewise in the 
actions which men voluntarily do, w'hich, be- 
cause they proceed from their will, proceed trom 
liberty, and yet Ix'cause every act oi man's wnll 
and every desire and inclination proceedeth 
from some cause, and that from another cause, 
in a continual chain (whose first link is in the 
hand of (^od, the first of all causes), proceed 
Irom necessity. So that to him that could .see the 
connexion of those causes, the necessity of all 
men’s voluntary actions w'ould appear mani- 
fest. And therefore God, that seeth anti dis- 
po.scth all things, sceth also that the liberty 
of man in doing what he will is accompanied 
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with the necessity of doing that which God will, 
and no more, nor less. I 'or though men may do 
many things which God does not command, 
nor is therefore author of them; yet they can 
ha\e no passion, nor appetite to anything, of 
W’hich ajipetite God’s will is not the cause. And 
did not His will assure the necessity of man’s 
will, and consct]ucntly of all that on man’s will 
dependeth, the liberty of men would be a con- 
tradiction and impediment to the omnipotence 
and liberty ol (lod. And this shall suffice, as to 
the matter in hand, of that natural liberty, 
which only is properly called liberty. 

But as men, for the attainingof peace and con- 
servation oi themselves thereby, have made an 
artilKial man, which wc call a Commonwealth; 
so also have they made artificial chains, called 
civil laws, which they themselves, by mutual 
covenants, have fastened at one end to the lips 
of that man, or assembly, to whom they have 
given the sovereign power, and at the other end 
to their own ears. These bonds, in their own na- 
ture but weak, may nevertheless be made to 
hold, by the danger, though not by the difficulty 
of breaking them. 

Jn relation to these bonds only it is that I am 
to speak now of the liberty of subjects. For see- 
ing there is no Commonwealth in the world 
wherein there be rules enough .set down lor the 
regulating oi all the actions and words ot men 
(as being a thing impossible): it lolloweth nec- 
essarily that in all kinds of actions, by the laws 
prctermitted, men hav e the liberty ot doing what 
their own reasons shall suggest lor the most 
protitable to themselves. For if we take liberty 
in the proper sense, for corporal liberty; that 
is to say, Irccdum *^rom chains and prison, it 
w’crcvery absurd i.» men to clamour as they do 
for the liberty they so manitestly enjoy. Again, 
it wc take liberty lor an exemption from laws, 
it is no less absurd for men to demand as they 
do that liberty by which all other men may be 
masters of their lives. .Vnd yet as absurd as it is, 
this is it they demand, not knowing that the 
laws arc ot no pov.er to protect them without 
a sword in the hands of a man, or men, to cau.se 
those laws to be put in execution. The liberty of 
a .subject lictli therefore only in those things 
which, in regulating thc»r actions, the sovereign 
h,. '*1 prctermitted: such as is the liberty to buy, 
and sell, and otherwise contract with one an- 
other; tochoo.se their own abode, their own diet, 
their own trade of life, ami institute their chil- 
dren as they themselves think fit; and the like. 

Nevertheless we are not to understand that 
by such liberty the .sovereign power of life and 
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death is either abolished or limited. For it has 
been already shown that nothing the sovereign 
representative can do to a subject, on what pre- 
tence soever, can properly be called injustice or 
injury; because every subject is author o£ every 
act the sovereign doth, so that he never wanteth 
right to any thing, otherwise than as he him- 
self is the subject of God, and bound thereby 
to observe the laws of nature. And therefore it 
may and doth often happen in Commonwealths 
that a subject may be put to death by the com- 
mand of the sovereign power, and yet neither 
do the other wrong; as when jephthah caused 
his daughter to be sacrificed: in which, and the 
like cases, he that so dielh had liberty to do the 
action, for which he is nevertheless, without in- 
jury, put to death. And the same holdeth also 
in a sovereign prince that pulteth to death an 
innocent subject. For though the action be 
against the law of nature, as being contrary to 
equity (as was the killing of Uriah by David); 
yet it was not an injury to Uriah, but to God. 
Not to Uriah, because the right to do what he 
pleased was given him by Uriah himself; and 
yet to (md, because David was God’s .subject 
and prohibited all iniquity by the law of nature. 
Which distinction, David him.scif, vs hen he re- 
pented the fact, evidently confirmed, saying, 
“To thee only have I sinned.” In the same man- 
ner, the people ol Athens, when they banished 
the most potent of their Commonwealth for ten 
years, thought they committed no injustkc;and 
yet they never questioned w’hat crime he had 
done, but what hurt he would do: nay, they 
commanded the banishment of they knew not 
whom; and every citizen bringing his oyster 
shell into the market place, written with the 
name of him he desired should be banished, 
without actually accusing him sometimes ban- 
ished an Aristides, tor his reputation of justice; 
and sometimes a scurrilous jester, as Hyper- 
bolus, to make a jest of it. And yet a man can- 
not say the sovereign people of Athens wanted 
right to banish them; or an Athenian the liber- 
ty to jest, or to be just. 

The liberty whereof there is so frequent and 
honourable mention in the histories and philoso- 
phy of the ancient (Jreeks and Romans, and in 
the writings and discourse of those that from 
them have received all their learn ingin the jx)li- 
tics, is not the liberty of particular men, but the 
liberty of the Commonwealth: which is the 
same with that which every man then should 
have, if there were no civil laws nor Common- 
wealth at all. And the elTects of it also be the 
same. For as amongst masterless men, there is 
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perpetual war of every man against his neigh- 
bour; no inheritance to transmit to the son, 
nor to expect from the father; no propriety of 
goods or lands; no security; but a full and abso- 
lute liberty in every particular man: so in states 
and Commonwealths not dependent on one an- 
other, every Commonwealth, not every man, 
has an absolute liberty to do what it shall judge, 
that is to .say, what that man or assembly that 
representeth it shall judge, most conducing to 
their benefit. But withal, they live in the condi- 
tion of a perpetual war, and upon theconfinesof 
battle, with their frontiers armed, and cannons 
planted against their neighbours round about. 
The Athenians and Romans were free; that is, 
free Commonwealths: not that any particular 
men had the liberty to resist their own repre- 
sentative, but that their repre.scntalive had the 
liberty to resist, or invade, other people. There 
is written on the turrets of the city ot Luca in 
great characters at this day, the word libertas; 
yet no man can thence infer that a particular 
man has more liberty or immunity Irom the 
service of thcC'ommonwealth there than in Con- 
stantinople. Whether a Commonwciilth be mon- 
archical or popular, the Ireedom is still the same. 

But it is an easy thing lor men to be deceived 
by the specious name ol liberty; and, lor want 
of judgement to distinguish, mistake that lor 
their private inheritance and birthright vv’liich 
is the right of the public only. And when the 
same error is confirmed by the authority of men 
in reputation tor their writings f»n this subject, 
it is no w^ondcrif it produce sedition and change 
of government. In these western parts ot the 
world we arc made to receive our opinions con- 
cerning the institution and rights of Common- 
wealths from Aristotle, C'lcero, .ind other men, 
Greeks and Romans, that, living under popular 
states, derived those rights, not irom the prin- 
ciples of nature, but transcribed them into their 
books out of the jiractice of their own (!)ommon- 
wxalths, which were popular; as the grammari- 
ans describe the rules ol language out of the 
practice of the time; or the rules of poetry out 
of the poems of Homer and Virgil. And because 
the Athenians were tauglit (to keep them from 
desire of changing their government) that they 
were freemen, and all that lived under mon- 
archy were slaves; therefore Aristotle puts it 
down in his Politics: “In democracy, liberty is 
to be supposed: lor it is commonly held that no 
man is jrce in any other government.” ’ And as 
Aristotle, so Cicero and other writers have 
grounded their civil doctrine on the opinions of 

^ Aristotle, Politics, Bk. VI, 2. 
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the Romans, who were taught to hate mon- 
archy: at first, by them that, having deposed 
their sovereign, shared amongst them the sov- 
ereignty of Rome; and afterwards by their suc- 
cessors. And by reading of these Greek and 
Latin authors, men from their childhood have 
gotten a habit, under a false show of liberty, of 
favouring tumults, and of licentious controlling 
the actions of their sovereigns; and again of 
controlling those controllers; with the effusion 
of so much blood, as 1 think I may truly say 
there was never anything so dearly bought as 
these western parts have bought the learning of 
the Greek anti Latin tongues. 

To come now to the particulars of the true 
liberty of a subject; that is to say, what arc the 
things which, though commanded by the sover- 
eign, he may nevertheless without injustice re- 
fuse to do; we are to consider what rights we 
pass away when we make a Commonwealth; 
or, which is all one, what liberty we deny our- 
selves by owning all the actions, without ex- 
ception, of the man or assembly we make our 
sovereign. For in the act of our submission con- 
sistclh both our obligation and our liberty; 
which must ther^bMc Ik bifcrred by arguments 
taken f rom thence: there being no obligation on 
any man which ariseth not from some act of 
his own; for all men c(]ually arc by nature tree. 
And because such arguments must either be 
drawn from the express words, “I authorise all 
his actions,” or from the intention of him that 
submitteth himself to his power (which inten- 
tion is to be understood by the end tor which he 
so submitteth), the obligation and liberty of 
the subject is to be derived cither from those 
words, or others etjuivalent, or else from the 
end of the institution of sovereignty; namely, 
the peace of the subjects within themselves, and 
their delence against a common enemy. 

First therefore, seeing sovereignty by institu- 
tion is by covenant of every one to every one; 
anil sovereignty by acquisition, by coNcnants of 
the vanquished to the \ ictor, or child to the par- 
ent; it is manilcst that every subject has liberty 
in all those things the right whereof cannot by 
covenant be transferred. I have shown before, 
in the fourteenth (^diapter, that covenants not 
to defend a man’sownbodyarevoid. Therefore, 

If the sovereign command a man, though 
justly condemned, to kill, wound, or maim 
himself; or not to resist those that assault him; 
or to abstain from the use of food, air, medicine, 
or any other thing without which he cannot 
live; yet hath that man the liberty to disobey. 

If a man be interrogated by the sovereign, or 


his authority, concerning a crime done by him- 
self, he is not bound (without assurance of par- 
don) to confess it; because no man, as I have 
shown in the same chapter, can be obliged by 
covenant to accuse himself. 

Again, the consent of a subject to sovereign 
power is contained in these words, “I authorise, 
or take upon me, all his actions”; in which there 
is no restriction at all of his own former natural 
liberty: for by allowing him to kj^l I am 
not bound to kill myself w’hen he commands 
me. It is one thing to say, “Kill me, or my fel- 
low, if you fdease”; another thing to say, “I will 
kill myself, or my fellow.” It followeth, there- 
fore, that 

No man is bound by the words themselves, 
either to kill himself or any other man; and 
consequently, that the obligation a man may 
sometimes have, upon the command of the 
so\ercign, to execute anv dangerous or dishon- 
ourable office, dependeih not on the words of 
our submission, but on the intention; which is 
to be undcrstoo i by the end thereof. When 
therefore our rciusal to obey frustrates the end 
for which the sovereignty was ordained, then 
there is no liberty to refuse: otherwise, there is. 

Upon this ground a man that is commanded 
as a soldier to fight against the enemy, though 
his sovereign have right enough to punish his 
refusal with death, may nevertheless in many 
case*" refuse, without injustice; as when he sub- 
stiluleth a sufficient soldier in his place: for in 
this case he deserteth not the service of the Com- 
monwealth. And there is allowance to be made 
for natural timorousness, not only to women 
(of whom no such dangerous duty is expected ), 
but also to men of ieminine courage. When ar- 
mies fight, there is on one side, or both, a run- 
ninga\say;yct when they do it not out of treach- 
ery, but iear, thev are not esteemed to do it un- 
justly, but dishonourably. For the same reason, 
to avoid battle is not injustice, but cowardice. 
But he ihatcnrollcth himsell a soldier, or takcih 
impressed money, taketh away the excuse of a 
timorous nature, an-1 is obliged, not only to go 
to the battle, but also not to run from it with- 
out his captain's leave. And when the defence 
of the Commonwealth requireth at once the 
help of all that are able t;* bear arms, every one 
is ■ liged; because otherwise the institution of 
the Commonwealth, which they have not the 
purpose or courage to preserve, was in vain. 

To resist the sword of the Common wcaltii 
in defence of another man, guilty or innocent, 
no man hath liberty; because such liberty takes 
away from the sovereign the means of protect- 
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ing us, and is therefore destructive of the very 
essence of government. But in case a great many 
men together have already resisted the sover- 
eign power unjustly, or committed some capi- 
tal crime for which every one of them expcct- 
cth death, whether have they not the liberty 
then to join together, and assist, and defend one 
another? Certainly they have: for they but de- 
fend their lives, which the guilty man may as 
well do as the innocent. There was indeed in- 
justice in the first breach of their duty: their 
bearing of arms subsequent to it, though it he 
to maintain what they ha\c done, is no new un- 
just act. And if it beonly todefend their persons, 
it is not unjust at all. Hut the oiler of pardon 
taketh from them to whom it is olTcrcd the plea 
of self-defence, anti maketh thcii perseverance 
in assisting or defending the rest unlawful. 

As for other liberties, they depend on the si- 
lence of the law. In cases where the sovereign 
has prescribed no rule, there the subject hath 
the liberty to do, or forbear, according to his 
own discretion. And therefore such liberty is 
in some places more, and in some less; anti in 
some times more, in other times less, according 
as they that have the sovereignty shall think most 
convenient. As for example, there was a time 
when in Englnntl a man might enter into his 
own land, and dispossess such as wrongfully 
possessetl it, by force. Hjui in attcrtimes that 
liberty of forcible entry was taken away by a 
statute made by the king in Parliament. And 
in some places or the worKl men have the liber- 
ty of many wives: in other places, such liberty 
is not allowed. 

If a subject have a controversy with his sover- 
eign of debt, or of right of possession of lands 
or goods, or concerning any service required at 
his hands, or concerning any jienalty, corporal 
or pecuniary, grounded on a precedent law, 
he hath the same libertv to sue tor his right as 
if it were against a subject, and before such 
judges as are appointed by the sovereign. I'or 
seeing the sovereign demandeth by force ol a 
former law, and not by virtue of his power, he 
dcclareth thereby that he recj iiireth no more than 
shall appear to be clue by that law. The suit 
therefore is not contrary to the will of the sover- 
eign, and consequently the subject hath the 
liberty to demand the hearing of his cause, and 
sentence according to that law. Hut if he de- 
mand or take anything by pretence of his pow- 
er, there lieth, in that case, no action of law: 
for all that is done by him in virtue of his power 
is done by the authority of every subject, and 
conscciucntly, he that brings an action against 


the sovereign brings it against himself. 

If a monarch, or sovereign assembly, grant 
a liberty to all or any of his subjects, which 
grant standing, he is disabled to provide for 
their safety; the grant is void, unless he directly 
renounce or transfer the sovereignty to another. 
For in that he might openly (if it had been his 
will), and in plain terms, have renounced or 
transferred it and did not, it is to be under- 
stood it was not his will, but that the grant 
proceeded from ignorance of the repugnancy 
between such a liberty and the sovereign jxnver: 
and therefore the sovereignty is still retained, 
and conseciuently all those powiTs which are 
necessary to the exercising thereof; such as are 
the j)ower ol war and peace, of jiubcaturc, of 
appointing ofl'icers and counsellors, of levying 
money, and the rest named in the eightienth 
Chapter. 

The obligation of subjects to the sovereign 
is understood to last as long, and no longer, 
than the power lastcth by which he is able to 
protect them, b'or the right men have b) nature 
to protect themselves, when none else can [)ro- 
tcct them, can b) no covenant be rclmijiiished. 
The soveieignty is the soul of the C'ommon 
wealth; winch, once departed from the bodv, 
the members do no more receive their motion 
from it. 71ie end of obedience is piotc’c tion; 
which, wheresoever a man seeth it, either m his 
own or in another’s sword, nature apfilieth his 
obetlience to it, ami his endeavour to mamt.im 
it. And though sovereignty, in the intention ot 
them that make it, be immortal; yet is it in its 
own nature, not onlv subject to violent death 
by foreign war, but also through the igiioraiKe 
and passions ol men it hath m it, from the vc ry 
institution, many seeils ot a natural moitality, 
by intestine discord. 

If a subject be taken [uisoner in war, or his 
person or his mc.ms ot life be within the guards 
of the enemy, and hath his life and corporal 
liberty given him on condition to be subject to 
the victor, he hath liberty to accept the condi 
lion; and, having accepted it, is the subject ot 
him that took him; because he h.id no other 
way to preserve himself. Tlie case is the same 
if he be detained on the same terms in a for 
cign country. Hut if a man be held in prison, or 
bonds, or is not trusted with the liberty of his 
body, he cannot be understood to be bound by 
covenant to subjection, and therefore may, if he 
can, make his cscaf)e by any means whatsoever. 

If a monarch shall relinijuish tlie sovereignty, 
both for himsell and his heirs, his subjects re- 
turn to the absolute liberty of nature; because, 
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though nature miy dechrc who are his sons, 
and who ire ihc nearest of his kin, yet it elc 
ptndcth on his own will, is huh been siid in 
tht preecdent chipter, who sh ill be his heir It 
theiclore he will hive no heir, there is no sov 
ereignt> nor siibji etion J he e ise is the s inic if 
he die without known kindred and without 
deelirition of his heir 1 or then there ein no 
heirheknoun and eonseijiirntl) no suhjcetion 
be due 

ll the sosereign h inish hissuhiect durin^lhe 
banishment he is not suhjeet Ikit he th it is sent 
on a mess igc or h uh le i\c to tr i\el is still sub 
pet hut It is h\ eonlriet between soseieigns, 
n h) \irtueol the eo\cn ml ol siihiieluin i or 

I osoeser enti reth into mot he i s dominion is 
iihpttto ill the 1 iws ther ol unless he hue i 

pri\ liege b) the unity o\ the sovereigns or by 
spec 1 ll lieeiise 

II i mon ireh subdued bv w ir lender himseli 

subject to the vietor his ubjeets ire deliver 
e«l liom their loimer ohligition md become 
ohb^ed to the v lelor Hut li he he held prisoner 
( r hut not the hhcriv ol his own hodv he i 
net understood to hue given u\ the ii ht 
ol i\Liei_,ntv ti Urc his subjects iie 

obliged to vield obedience to the mi.,isirUes 
l»)imeilv j 1 leed v^oveinin^ not in their own 
nunc but in his lor his i i^hi rc m iimi the 
<]iic tioii IS ( nl> < I the ulmmisti itioi th U is 

0 s u ol the m i^i li iti s m 1 c llicer which il 
he hue in l me ms to nime he is s ippose 1 to 
ij piove those which 1 e hmisill In 1 tornierly 
ipjie lilted 

cMAPrrR wii 

0/ St ftnj Siihjtd Pulttu ll udPinitt 

llv\i\c sjxikcn ol the ^client ion form md 
power ot i ( ommoiiwc ilth T mi in order to 
s|K ik ne\l ol the p uts theieol \n 1 in st oi svs 
terns w Inch rise mble the simil ii }Mrls or mus 
elcsol ibodvniluril lu \ /cw limlcisimd 
m\ numbers ol men joine 1 m one mlercst or 
one business ()l which some iie K^idi md 
some Rew,ulir ire those where one 

mm or issemblv ol men is consuiutcd ejue 
sent itue ol the whole number Ml other lie ir 
regul ir 

Ol regul ir some ml ub solute wmX nnh fnini 
tnt subject to none but their own rej resent i 
tive sueh ire onl\ ( ommonw e ilths ol whieh 

1 hive spoken ilieidv m the live list precedent 
ch ipters Others ire e/e/v we/e w/ thitislosiv 
simordm ite to some sovereign power to which 
ever) one, is also theu lepiesent itivc, is sub 
jeet 
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of systems subordinate, some are political, 
and some puvatc Political (othervvue called 
bodice politic md pcison^ in Ian) are those 
which ire m ide by authority from the sover 
cign power ol the Commonwealth Priv itc are 
those which irc constituted by subjects amongst 
themselves or by authont) fromastr inger 1 e r 
no authont) derived from loreign power with 
in the dominion oi mother, is public there, but 
private 

^nd ol priv ite systems, some are laujul 
some utilatiftil lawlul ire those which ire 
illowed by the Commonwcilth ill other are 
uni iw till Irregular s) stems are those which, 
hiving no represent itive consist onlv m eon 
course ol people which il not lorbidden by 
the Commonwcilth nor m ide on evil de 
si^n (sueh is ire eonlbix of people to mirkels, 
or show s or any other h ii mless end ) ire 1 ivv 
lul But when the ntenlion is evil or (it the 
numbt r be considerable) unknown, they are 
iml uv lul 

In bodies poll i the pow er ot the represent i 
tivcis ilw us limited md th it w hieh prcsrrib 
eth the limits ihercol is the power sovereign 
1 or , ower unlimited is ibsolule sov ere ^ntv 
\nd the so\ ^rei^n in ever ( ommonw e ilth 
IS the lb olute represent itive ol ill the subjects 
md theiclore no other e m be rcpi e sent itive oi 
mv I irt o them bur so I ir lorih u he shill 
., 1 V le ue iiul to w,ivt leivc to i bod\ pohl e 
ol subjects to h ue m ibsolute represent it v e 
to ill intents md purposes were to ibmdontl e 
.government ot somueholtluC ommonweiltb 
md to divide the dominion eontrirv to then 
pc lee m 1 e’eltn e which the soverei.,n emiiot 
b i ndc rsti 1 d t • bv inv mt th U does not 
pi iinlv md direct lueh irge them oi their sub 
jcelion I or eonsecjuc nces c 1 words ire not the 
si.,ns ol his w ill w hen other consequene s ue 
si^ns ol the eontrirv but i itl er si.,ns ot eiror 
md m sieekonin., to which ill mankind is loo 
pre lie 

I he bounds ot thit power which is given to 
the represent itivi ol i bodv politic ire to be 
til cn notice oi In m two things One is tlieir 
writ OI kite IS Irom the soverei.,n the othei is 
the I ivv ol th,. e ommonw e ilth 

1 or thou Ji in the ii titution or icquisition 
e i ( ommonw e ilth which is independent 
there needs no writing bee lust the power ol 
the repiesent itivc his there no other bounds 
but such IS irc set out bv the unwiitten luv oi 
nitiue V et in subordm Ite bodies there ire such 
diveisities oL limit ition necessirv concerning 
then businesses, limes, and pi lets, as can 
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neither be remembered without letters, nor 
taken notice of, unless such letters be patent, 
that they may be read to them, and withal sealed, 
or testified, with the seals or other permanent 
signs of the authority sovereign. 

And because such limitation is not always 
easy or perhaps possible to be described in writ- 
ing, the ordinary laws, common to all subjects, 
must determine what the representative may 
lawfully do in all cases where the letters them- 
selves are silent. And therefore 

In a body politic, if the representative lx: one 
man, whatsoever he does in the person of the 
body which is not warranted in his letters, nor 
by the laws, is his own act, and not the act of 
the body, nor of any other member thereof be- 
sides himself: because further than his letters 
or the laws limit, he representeth no man's per- 
son, but his own. But what he does according 
to these is the act of every one: for of the act of 
the sovereign every one is author, because he is 
their representative unlimited; and the act of 
him that recedes not from the letters of the sov- 
ereign is the act of the sovereign, and there- 
fore every member of the body is author of it. 

But if the representative be an assembly, 
whatsoever that assembly shall decree, not war- 
ranted by their letters or the laws, is the act of 
the assembly, or body politic, and the act of every 
one by whose vote the decree was made; but 
not the act of any man that being present voted 
to the contrary; nor of any man absent, unless 
he voted it by procuration. It is the act of the 
assembly because voted by the major part; and 
if it be a crime, the assembly may be punishetl, 
as far forth as it is capable, as by dissolution, or 
forfeiture of their letters (which is to such arti- 
ficial and fictitious bodies, capital) or, if the 
assembly have a common stock, wherein none 
of the innocent members have propriety, by 
pecuniary mulct. For from corpcjral penalties 
nature hath exempted all bodies politic. But they 
that gave not their vote are therefore innocent, 
because the assembly cannot represent any man 
in things unwarranted by their letters, andcon- 
sequently are not involved in their votes. 

If the person of the body politic, being in one 
man, borrow money of a stranger, that is, of 
one that is not of the same body (for no letters 
need limit borrowing, seeing it is left to men’s 
own inclinations to limit lending), the debt is 
the representative’s. For if he should have au- 
thority from his letters to make the members 
pay what he borroweth, he should have by con- 
sequence the sovereignty ofthem; and therefore 
the grant were cither void, as proceeding from 


error, commonly incident to human nature, and 
an insufficient sign of the will of the granter; 
or if it be avowed by him, then is the repre- 
senter sovereign, and falleth not under the pres- 
ent question, which is only of bodies subordi- 
nate. No member therefore is obliged to pay the 
debt so borrowed, but the representative him- 
self: because he that lendeth it, being a stranger 
to the letters, and to the qualification of the 
body, understandeth those only for his debtors 
that are engaged; and seeing the representer can 
engage himself, and none else, has him only for 
debtor, who must therciore pay him, out of the 
common stock, if there be any, or, if there be 
none, out of his own estate. 

If he come into debt by contract, or mulct, the 
case is the same. 

But when the representative is an assembly, 
and the debt to a stranger; all they, and only 
they, arc responsible lor the debt that gave their 
votes to the borrowing of if, or to the contract 
that made it due, or to the tact for which the 
mulct was imposed; because every one ol those 
in voting did engage himselt lor the payment: 
for he that is author ot the borrow ingisobligcd 
to the payment, even ol the whole debt, though 
W'hen paid by any one, he be tiischargcd. 

But if the debt be to one ol the assembly, the 
assembly only is obliged to the payment, out of 
their common stock, it they have any: lor hav- 
ing liberty of vole, if he vote the monev shall 
be borrowed, he voles it shall be paid; it he vote 
it shall not be borrowed, or bcTabsent, yet be- 
cause in lending he voieth the borrowing, he 
contradicleth his iormer vole, and is obliged by 
the latter, and becomes both borrower aiul lend- 
er, and consequently cannot demand payment 
from any particular man, but fromthecommon 
treasury only; which failing, he hath no remedy, 
nor complaint but against himself, that Ix-ing 
privy to the acts of the assembly, and to their 
means to pay, and not being enforceil, did nev- 
cribeless through bis own tolly lend bis money. 

It is manifest by this that in bodies politic 
subordinate, and subject to a sovereign power, 
it is sometimes not only lawliil, but expedient, 
for a particular man to make open protestation 
against the decrees of the representative assem- 
bly, and cause their dissent to he registered, or 
to take wiincssof it;hecaiiseothcrwisctheymay 
be obliged to pay debts contracted, and be re- 
sponsible for crimes committed by other men. 
But in a sovereign assembly that liberty is tak- 
en away, both because he that prolesteth there 
denies their sovereignty, and also because wliat- 
soever is commandetl by the sovereign power is 
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as to the subject (though not so always in the 
sight of God) justified by the command: for of 
such command every subject is the author. 

Thevariety of bodies politic isalmost infinite: 
for they are not only distinguished by the sever- 
al affairs for which they arc constituted, where- 
in there is an unspeakable diversity; but also by 
the times, places, and numbers, subject to many 
limitations. And as to their affairs, some are or- 
dained for government; as first, the government 
of a province may be committed to an assembly 
of men, wherein all resolutions shall depend on 
the votes of the major part; and then this as- 
sembly is a body politic, and their power limited 
by commisssion. This word province signifies a 
charge or care of business, which he whose busi- 
ness it is committetb to another man to be ad- 
ministered for and under him; and therefore 
when in one Commonwealth there be diverse 
countries that have their laws distinct one from 
another, or are far distant in place, the adminis- 
tration of the government being committed to 
diverse persons, those countries where the sov- 
ereign is not resident, but governs by commis- 
sion, are called provinces. But of the govern- 
ment of a province, ny an assembly residing in 
the proNince itself, there be few examples. The 
Romans, whohad the sovereignty of many prov- 
inces, yet governed them always by presidents 
and ))nL*tors; and not by assemblies, ,is they gov- 
erned the city of Rome and territories ad]acent. 
In like manner, when there were colonics sent 
from England to plant Virginia, and Summer 
Islands, though the government of them here 
were committed to assemblies in London, yet 
did those assemblies never commit the govern- 
ment under them to any assembly there, but did 
to each plantation send one governor: for 
though every man, where he can be present by 
nature, desires to participate of government; 
yet where they cannot be present, they are by 
nature also inclined to commit the govern- 
ment of their common interest rather to a mon- 
archical, than a popular, form of government: 
which is also evident in those men that have 
great private estates; who, when they are un- 
willing to take the pains of administering the 
business that belongs to them, choose rather 
■to trust one servant than an assembly either of 
their friends or servants. Hut howsoever it be 
in fact, yet wc may suppose the government 
of a province or colony committed to an as- 
sembly: and when it is, that which in this 
place T have to say is this: that whatsoever 
debt is by that assembly contracted, or whatso- 
ever unlawful act is decreed, is the act only of 
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those that assented, and not of any that dissent- 
ed, or were absent, for the reasons before al- 
leged. Also that an assembly residing out of the 
bounds of that colony whereof they have the 
government cannot execute any power over the 
persons or goods of any of the colony, to seize 
on them for debt, or other duty, in any place 
without the colony itself, as having no jurisdic- 
tion nor authority elsewhere, but are left to the 
remedy which the law of the place alloweth 
them. And though the assembly have right to 
impose a mulct upon any of their members that 
shall break the laws they make; yet out of the 
colony itself, they have no right to execute the 
same. And that which is said here of the rights 
of an assembly for the government of a prov- 
ince, or a colony, is applicable also to an assem- 
bly for the government of a town, a university, 
or a college, or a church, or for any other gov- 
ernment over the persons oi men. 

And generally, in all bodies politic, if any par- 
ticular member conceive himself injured by the 
body Itself, the cognizance of his cause belong- 
eth to the sovereign, and those the sovereign 
hath orilamed for judges in such causes, or shall 
onlain for that particular cause; and not to the 
body itself. I'or the whole body is in this case 
his lellow subject, which, in a sovereign assem- 
bly, is othcrwi^ce: for there, if the sovereign be 
not judge, though in his own cause, there can 
be no judge at all. 

In a body politic, for the well ordering of for- 
eign traffic, the most commodious representa- 
ti^c is an assembly of all the members; that is 
to say, such a one as every one that ad\ entureth 
his money may be present at all the delibera- 
tions and resoluiK'Hs of the body, if they will 
themscKes. For p'oof whereof we arc to con- 
sider the end for which men that are mcrciiaiits, 
and may buy and sell, export and import their 
merchandise, according to theirown discretions, 
do nevertheless bind themselves up in one cor- 
poration. It is true, there be few merchants that 
with the merchandise they buy at home can 
freight a ship to export it; or with that they buy 
abroad, to bring it home; and have therefore 
need to join together in one society, where every 
man may either participate of the gain, accord- 
ing to the proportion oi his adventure, or take 
h* own, and sell what he transports, or imports, 
at such prices as he thinks ht. Hut this is nobody 
politic, there being no common representative 
to oblige them to any other law than that which 
is common to all other subiects.Thccndol their 
incorporating is to make their gain the greater; 
which is done two ways: by sole buying, and 
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sole selling, both at home and abroad. So that 
to grant to a company of merchants to be a cor- 
poration, or body politic, is to grant them a dou- 
ble monopoly, whereof one is to be sole buyers; 
another to be sole sellers. I'or when there is a 
company incorporate lor any particular foreign 
country, they only export the commod i tics vend- 
ible in that country; which is sole buying at 
home, and sole scllingabroad. For at home there 
is but one buyer, and abroad but one that sel- 
Icth; both which is gainful to the merchant, be- 
cause thereby they buy at home at lower, and 
sell abroad at higher, rates: anil abroad there is 
but one buyer of foreign merchandise, and but 
one that sells them at home, both which again 
are gainful to the adventurers. 

Ot this double monopoly one part is disad- 
vantageous to the people at home, the other to 
foreigners. For at home by their sole exporta- 
tion they set what price they please on the hus- 
bandry and handiworks of the people, and by 
the sole importation, what price they please on 
all foreign commodities the people have need 
of, both which are ill for the people, (^n the 
contrary, by the sole selling of the native com- 
modities abroad, and sole bu\ing the foreign 
commodities upon the place, they raise the price 
of those, and abate the price of these, to the dis- 
advantage of the foreigner: for where hut one 
selleth, the merchandise is the dearer; and where 
but one bu\eth, the cheaper: such corporations 
therefore are no other than monopolies, though 
they would be very profitable for a Common- 
wealth, if, being bound up into one body in lor- 
eign markets, they were at liberty at home, every 
man to buy and sell *at what price he could. 

The end then of these bodies ol merchants, 
being not a common benefit to the whole body 
(which ha\e in this case no common stock, but 
v/hat is deducted out of the particular ad\cn- 
tures, for building, buying, \ ictuallingand man- 
ning ot ships), but the particular gam of c\ery 
adventurer, it is reason that e\ery one be ac- 
ejuainted with the employment ol his own; that 
is, that every one be ot the assembly that shall 
have the power to order the same; and be ac- 
quainted with their accounts. And thcrelorethc 
representative of such a body must be an assem- 
bly, where every member of the body may be 
present at the consultations, if he w'lll. 

If a body politic of merchants contract a debt 
to a stranger by the act of their rcjiresentative 
assembly, every member is liable by himsell lor 
the whole. For a stranger can take no notice of 
their private laws, but considereth them as so 
many particular men, obliged every one to llic 
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whole payment, till payment made by one dis- 
chargeth all the rest: but if the debt be to one 
of the company, the creditor is debtor for the 
whole to himself, and cannot therefore demand 
his debt, but only from the common stock, if 
there be any. 

Il the Commonwealth impose a tax upon llie 
body, il is understood tobe laid upon every mem- 
ber proportionably to his particular adventure 
in the com[)any. For there is in this case no other 
common slock, hut what is made of ihcir par- 
ticular adventures. 

Il a mulct be laid u^xjn the body for some 
iinlavvtul act, they only are liable by whose voles 
the act vv'as tlccrced, or by whose assistance it 
was executed; lor in none ol the rest is there 
any other crime but being of the body; which, 
il a crime, because the body was ordained by 
the authority ol the C'ommonvvealth, is not his. 

Ifoncol the members heimlchleil tothebody, 
he may he sued by the h()d\, hut his goods can- 
not he taken, nor his person imprisoned by the 
authority ol the body: but only by aiilhoriry of 
the Commonwealth: lord theycaiido it b\ their 
ow'n authority, they can by their own authority 
give judgement that the debt is due; which is 
as much as to he judge in their own cause. 

Ihese bodies made for the government ol 
men, or ol ir.dfic, he either perpetual, or lor a 
time prescribed by vv riting. Hut there be bodies 
also whose times are limilod, and that onlv by 
the nature ot their business. I 'or example, il a 
sovereign monarch, or a sovei^eigii assembly, 
shall think fit to give command to the towns 
and other several pans ol iheii lei i itoi) to send 
to him their deputies to inlorm him ol the con- 
dition and necessities ol the siihicxls, or to ad- 
vise with him lor the m dwing ol good laws, or 
for any other cause, as with one person repre 
seiUing the whole coimtrv, such dc [uitics, h.iv- 
inga place and lime of meeting .r signed diem, 
are there, and at that tiiiK*, a body politic, rejirc- 
senling every subiect ol that dominion; but it is 
only lor such matters as shall be propounded 
unto them by that man, or assembly, that by the 
sovereign authority sent loi tlicin; and when it 
shall be declared that nothing more shall be 
propounded, nor debated by them, the bod) is 
dissoKcd. h'or il they were the absolute repre- 
sentative of the people, iben were it the sover- 
eign assembly; and so there would be two sov- 
ereign assemblies, or two sovereigns, over the 
same people; which cannot consist with their 
pc.acc. And therefore where there is once a sov- 
ereignty, there can be no absolute iep:escnta- 
lion ol the people, but by il. And lor the limits 
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of how far such a body shall represent the whole 
people, they arc set forth in the writing by 
which they were sent lor. b'or the people can- 
not choose their deputies to other intent than 
IS in the writing directed to them from their 
sosereign expressed. 

Prisate bodies regular and lawlul are those 
I hat are constitute d without let ters, or other writ- 
ten authority, saving the laws conimon to all 
other •'ubjecls. Ami because lhe^ be united in one 
person representative, they aie held lor regu 
lar; such as are all lamilics, in which the lather 
or master ordcicth the whole larnily. Tor he 
obligeth his children, and sersants, as tar as 
the law permittelh, though not lurlhei, because 
none ol them arc bound to obedicnci in those 
aclionsw Inch the law hath loi bidden tobedone. 
In all other actions, during the tune thcN are 
under doincsiie go\ eminent, they are subject to 
their 1 itheis and ma'^lcrs, as to then immediate 
so\c leigns bor the lather and master being be- 
lorc the institution ol Commonwc iltb absolute 
sox c reigns in their own lamibes.thev lose alter- 
w ud no more ol their authorux than the law 
ol the ('ommonwe dth tak(th Irom ibem 

Piix lie bodies reguiai, but unlaw (ill are those 
th U unite thcmselxes into one person re jire senta- 
tixe, without an\ public authontx at all, sueli 
as ate the corporations of begg.irs, tbiexes anel 
gijwies, the belter to ouler their trule ol beg- 
ging and stealing; and the eorpor itions ol men 
that by authorit) irom anv foieign person unite 
themselves in another's dominion, lor the eas- 
ier jiropagaiion ol doe times, md lor making a 
parly agiinst the power ol the C^ommonweMlth. 

Irie gill 11 sxsiems,in the ir n ituie but leigucs, 
or sometimes mere eoiKoiiise ol people with- 
out union to .inx jiarlieulii design, not b\ ob 
ligation ol one to another, but jiroeecding on- 
ly from a similitude ol wills and melmations, 
become lawlul, or iinliwlul, aeeoiding to the 
law I Illness, or unlaw lulness, ol eveiv pailieiilar 
man’s design therein* and his design is to be 
understood by the oee ision. 

The leagues ol subjects, bi».ause K agues aie 
commonlv made tor mutual deleiuc, .ire' in a 
C'ommonw eallh ( w Inch isnomoie iban.ile igiic 
ol all the subjects together j lor the most f)art 
•unnecessary, and saxourol unlaw I ul design, and 
aie* lor that cause unlaw till, and g*) commonlv 
by the name ol laetions, or eonsjurac ics. I or a 
league being a eonnexion ol men bv coven ints, 
il there be no power given to anv one man or 
assembly (as in the condition ol meie nature) 
to comjiel them to jKriormance, is so long on- 
ly valid as there aiiscth no just cause ol dis- 


trust: and therefore leagues between Common- 
w'calths, over whom there is no human powder 
established to keep them all in awe, arc not on- 
ly lawlul, but also profitable lor the lime they 
last. But leagues of the subjects ol one and the 
same C^ommonwealth, where every one may ob- 
tain his right by means of the sovereign power, 
arc unnecessary to the maintainingol peace and 
justice, anel, in ease the design ot them be evil 
or unknown to the Commonwealth, unlaw lul. 
For all uniting ol strength by private men is, 
it lor ev il intent, unjust, it tor intent unknow n, 
dangerous to the public, and unjustly concealed. 

It the sovereign power be in agreatassembly, 
and anumberol men. part of the assembly, with- 
out aulhoritv consult a i)art to contrive the guid- 
ance ol the rest, this is a faction, or conspiracy 
unlaw lul, as being a Iraudulcnt seducing ol the 
asscmblv for their particular interest. But if he 
whose private interest is to be debated and 
judged in the asscmblv make as manv Ir’ends 
as he can, in him it is no injustice, because in 
this ease he is no part of the assembly. And 
though he hire such Iricnds with monev, un- 
less there be m exjiress law^ against it, vet it is 
not injiisiict I or sometimes, as men's manners 
arc, justice cannot be had without money, and 
eve IV man max think his own cause just till it 
be heard and juilged. 

In all Common wc ilths, it a private man cn 
tcrtain more sciv an* s than the government of 
his cst lie and lawlul emplov merit he has lor 
them requires, it is (action, and unlaw lul. For 
having the protection ol the Commonwealth, 
he needeth not thedeicnee of private force. And 
whereas in n iiionsnot thoroughlv civ ilized, sev- 
eral numerous ian dies have lived in continual 
hostiiitv and inva * d one ainnhcr w ith private 
lorcc, yci It IS evident enough that thev have 
done unjustly, or else that they had no Com- 
monwealth. 

And as (actions loi kindred, so also tactions 
lor goveinnuntol religion, as ot Papists, Protes 
tanis etc ,or ol lau , i^p itiicians and |dcbt lans 
ol old time in Roi .e, and ot aristocratic ds and 
denuxr ilk iK ol old time in Cbeccc, are unjust, 
as be mg contra rv to the pcicc and salctv of the 
people, and a taking ot the sword out ol the 
iiand ol the soveieign. 

‘^oiuoursc ol people is an irregular svstem, 
the lawluliKss oi unlaw fulness whereof de 
pciulcih on the occasion, and on the number 
ol them that are issemblcd. It the occ ision be 
law lul, anil m inilcst, thccoiicoiirse islaw tul as 
the usual meeting ol men at church, or at a 
public shenv, in usual numbers: lor if the num- 
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bers be extraordinarily great, the occasion is not 
evident; and consequently he that cannot render 
a particular and good account of his being a- 
mongst them is to be judged conscious ol an 
unlawful and tumultuous design. It may be 
lawful for a thousand men to join in a petition 
to be delivered to a judge or magistrate; yet it a 
thousand men come to present it, it is a tumul- 
tuous assembly, because there needs but one or 
two for that purpose. But in such cases as these, 
it is not a set number that makes the assembly 
unlawful, but such a number as the present of- 
ficers arc not able to suppress and bring to 
justice. 

When an unusual number of men assemble 
against a man whom they accuse, the assembly 
is an unlawful tumult; because thev may deliver 
their accusation to the magistrate by a few, or 
by one man. Such was the case of St. Paul at 
Ephesus; where Demetrius, and a great number 
of other men, brought twoof Paul’s companions 
before the magistrate, saying with one voice, 
“Great is Diana of the Ephesians”; which was 
their way of demanding justice against them 
for teaching the people such doctrine as was 
against their religion and trade. The occasion 
here, considering the laws of that people, was 
just; yet was their assembly judged unlawful, 
and the magistrate reprehended them for it, in 
these words, “If Demetrius and the other work- 
men can accuse any man of any thing, there be 
pleas, and deputies; let them accuse one another. 
And if you have any other thing to demand, 
your case may be judged in an assembly lawful- 
ly called. For we arc in danger to be accused for 
this day’s sedition, because there is no cause by 
which any man can render any reason of this 
concourse of people.”^ Where he callcth an as- 
sembly whereof men can give no just account, 
a sedition, and such as they could not answer 
for. And this is all I shall say concerning sys- 
tems, and assemblies of people, which may be 
compared, as I said, to the similar parts of man’s 
body: such as be lawful, to the muscles; such as 
arc unlawful, to wens, biles, and apostems, en- 
gendered by the unnatural conflux of evil 
humours. 

CHAPTER XXIII 

0 / the Public Ministers of Sovereign Power 

In the last chapter I have spoken of the similar 
parts of a Commonwealth: in this 1 shall speak 
of the parts organical, which are public 
ministers. 

^ Acts, 19. 40. 


A public minister is he that by the sovereign, 
whether a monarch or an assembly, is em- 
ployed in any affairs, with authority to repre- 
sent in that employment the person of the Com- 
monwealth. And whereas every man or assem- 
bly that hath sovereignty representeth two per- 
sons, or, as the more common phrase is, has 
two capacities, one natural and another politic; 
as a monarch hath the person not only of the 
Commonwealth, but also of a man, and a sover- 
eign assembly hath the person not only of the 
Commonwealth, but also of the assembly: they 
that be servants to them in their natural capac- 
ity arc not public ministers: but those only that 
serve them in the administration ol the public 
business. And thcrclore neither ushers, nor ser- 
geants, nor other officeis that wait on the assem- 
bly lor no other purpose but for the commodity 
ol the men assembled, in an aristocracy or de- 
mocracy; nor stewards, chamberlains, cofferers, 
or any other officers of the household ol a mon- 
arch, are public ministers in a monarchy. 

OL public ministers, some ha\c charge com- 
mitted to them of a general administration, ci- 
ther of the whole dominion or ol a part thereof. 
Of the whole, as to a protector, or regent, may 
be committed by the prcilecessor ol an ini ant 
king, during his minority, the whole adminis- 
tration of his kingdom. In which case, c\cry 
subtect is so tar obligi il to obedience as the orili- 
naiues he shall make, and the commands he 
shall give, be in the king's name, and not incon- 
sistent with his sovereign povvl?T. Ol .1 }\irt, or 
prosince; as when cither a monarch or a sover- 
eign assembly shall gi\c the general charge 
thereof to a governor, lieutenant, prelect or 
viceroy: and in this case also, e\erv one ol that 
province is obliged to all he shall do in the 
name ol the sovereign, and that not miompat- 
iblcwith the sosereign’s right, i’or such protect- 
ors, v iceroys, and governors have no other right 
but what depends on the sovereign’s will; and 
no commission that can be given them can l>c 
interpreted for a declaration of the will to trans- 
fer the sovereignty, without express aiul per- 
spicuous words to that purpose. .\ntl this kind 
of public ministers rescmblelh the nerves and 
tendons that move the seseral limbs ol a body 
natural. 

Others have sj)ccial administration; that is to 
say, charges of some special business, cither at 
home or abroad: as at home, first, for the econ- 
omy of a C'ommonvvealth, they that have au- 
thority concerning the treasury, as tributes, im- 
positions, rents, fincs,or whatsoever public reve- 
nue, to collect, receive, issue, or take the accounts 
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thereof, are public ministers mtmsters because 
they serve the person representative, and can do 
nothing agiinst his command, nor without his 
authority, public because they serve him in his 
political capacity 

Secondly, they that have authority concern 
mg the militia, to hive the custody of arms, 
forts, ports, to lt\ y, piy or conduct soldiers or 
to provide for any nccessiry thing lor the use ot 
w ir, either by 1 uid or sei, ire public rninisicrs 
But a soldier without lommmd thou^^h he 
hght for the Commonwe ilth docs not there 
fore represent the person of it beciusc there is 
none to re present it to F or e\ ery one th it h ith 
command represents it to them only whom he 
commandeth 

They also that hive iiithoritv to te ich or to 
cniblc others to tcuh the people thtir dutv to 
the sovereign power ind inslruct them m the 
knowledge ot whit is pist and unpist thereby 
to ren Icr them more ipt to live in godliness 
and in pe lee amongst thcmsi Ives and rtsistthe 
public encmv ire jiublic ministers min sters, 
in thit the\ do it not bv their own lulhoritv, 
but by mothers nnd public bee lust the' doit 
or should do it by no luthoritv but tint ot 
the sovereign I he monireh or the sovereign 
issemblv onl) hath immediite uithontv trom 
CjocI lo tc ich and msiruct the people intl no 
min but the sovereign receivelh his [lowei Dti 
^lati i simply th it is to si) irom the 1 ivour ot 
nont hut (lod ill other receive theirs trom the 
t ivour ind providence ot (lod mel ihcir sever 
eigns IS in i monirthv Dci tfi itiattugi or 
Dt i pi ot tdc nti t et voluntdlc i ( (ft 

I he) ilso to whom pirisdietion is given ire 
public ministers for in their se its ot lustiee 
thev re pie sent the person ot the sovereun ind 
their SI ntence IS his sc menu tor ishuhhecn 
belort dcelired ill ludiciture isessent iMv in 
nexed to the sovereigiUv mil therelore ill oth 
erjiuLcs ire but ministers cit him or the in th it 
hive the sovereign power \nd is controversies 
are ot two sorts n imtlv ot fact incl ot / iti so 
ire judgements some ot t ut some ot 1 iw ind 
consec|ucntly in ihes imc controversv thciemi) 
be two judges one ot tut inothei ot livv 

And in both these controversies there miy 
arise i controversv between the pirtv jiicLed 
and the judge which bee uisc they be both iib 
jeets to the sovereign ought in eejiiit) to be 
judged by men igreed on by consent ot both 
for no m in c in be judge in his ow n eiiise liut 
the soveieign is lire idy agreed on tor judge b\ 
them both ind is therelore cither to he ir the 
cause, and determine it himselt, or appoint lor 


judge such as they shall both agree on And this 
agreement is then understood to be made be 
tween the m div erse ways, is first, if the defend 
ant be allowed to except igiinst such of his 
judges whose interest maketh him suspect 
them (for is to theeompliinint he hath already 
chosen his own judge) those which he ex 
cejneth not igiinst ire judges he himself agrees 
on Secondly if he ippcil to iny other judge, 
he cm ippi il no lurther tor his appeal is his 
cheuee Ihirdly, if he appeal to the sovereign 
himseli: ind he by himself, or by dclcgites 
which the parties shill agree on give sentence, 
thit sentence is find for the defend intis judged 
b) h s own judges th it is to sa\ by himself 
Ihese properties ot just ind rilionil judici 
ture considered I c innot forbe ir to observe the 
exceUent constitution ot the courts ot justice es 
tiblishcd both lor common ind also tor public 
file IS in 1 n^l ind Bv common pic i 1 mcin 
those where both the eonijdiinint ind eletend 
mt ire subjects ind b) public (wh h ire ilso 
e ibcd plccu of the cion n ) those w here the com 
pliinmt is the sovereign lor wh n is there 
v' ere two orders ot men whereof ont was/o;^/t 
the oxh^rcommons the lords had this priv ilege, 
to hive lor judges in all cipitil cr mes lu ne 
but lords ind et them is min' is v oid 1 be 
present w Inch bein^ ever ickmvvlecL 1 ts i 
privilege ot t ivour their jucl cs vvea ik ne but 

such IS th v h id themselves cks 1 \n i in ill 

controvers cs everv subject ( is ilso in civil eon 
trove rsies the lords) hid lor jueLes imn of the 
country where the muter m conirovcisv liv 
Igiinst which he mi^ht mike his exceptions 
till It 1 ist twelve nen without except on being 
igre d on thev were ju l^eil bv those ivvelvi So 
th it h IV ing hisow n judges therccoul 1 be noth 
ing ille ged bv the pirtv whv the sentence should 
not be final T1 e public persons with author 
itv liom the sovereign power eithc r to instruct 
or jiicLc the jxople ire such members ot the 
C ommonvveilth ismiv htlv becompared to the 
orginsot voice in i bodv nituril 

Public ministers iic ilso ill th sc that have 
luilioniv from the sovereign to j ii cure theexe 
cut on ol judgements given to pub i h the sdv 
cicu 1 s comm iiuls to su| | rcss ti mults to ip 
prebend ind imprison milelictors iiul other 
ic tending to the conscrv ition ot the j^eue 
I or everv let thev do bv such luthoi tv is the 
ut ot the C ommonwe illh ind their serv ice in 
sweriblc tothitol thchindsm i bodv nituril 
Puhl c ministers ihroid ire those thit repre 
sent the person of their own sovereign to tor 
cign state j> Such ire imbissadors, messengers, 
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agents, and heralds, sent by public authority, 
and on public business. 

But such as arc sent by authority only of some 
private party of a troubled state, though they be 
received, are neither public nor private minis- 
ters of the Cominonw'calth, because none of 
their actions have the Commonwealth for au- 
thor. Likewise, an ambassador sent from a 
prince to congratulate, condole, or to assist at a 
solemnity; though the authority be public, yet 
because the business is private, and belonging 
to him in his natural capacity, is a private per- 
son. Also if a man be sent into another country, 
secretly to explore their counsels and strength; 
though both the authority and the business be 
public, yet because there is none to take notice 
of any person in him, but his ou ri, he is but a 
private minister; but yet a minister of the ('om- 
monwealth: and may be compared to an eye in 
the body natural. And those that arc appointed 
to receive the petitions or other inlormations of 
the people, and are, as it were, the public ear, 
are public ministers and represent their sover- 
eign in that oflice. 

Neither a counsellor, nor a council of state, 
if we consitler it with no authority of judicature 
or command, but only of giving advice to the 
sovereign when it is required, or of ofTcring it 
when it is not required, is a public person. For 
the advice is addressed to the so\creign only, 
whose person cannot in his ow’n presence be 
represented to him by another. But a body of 
counsellors arc neser without some other au- 
thority, either of judicature orol immcdi.ite ad- 
ministration: as in a monarchy, they represent 
the monarch in delivering his commands to the 
public ministers: in a democracy, the council or 
senate propounds the result of their rlelibcrations 
to the people, as a council; but when they ap- 
point judges, or hear causes, or gi\e audience 
to ambassadors, it is in the quality of a minis- 
ter of the people: and in an aristocracy the 
council of stale is the sovereign assembly itself, 
and gives counsel to none but themselves. 

CHAPTER XXIV 
Of the Nutrition and Procreation of a 
Commonwealth 

The nutrition of a Commonwealth consisteth 
in the plenty and distribution of materials con- 
ducing to life: in concoction or preparation, and, 
when concocted, in the conscyancc ol it by 
con\enicnt conduits to the public use. 

As for the plenty of matter, it is a thing limit- 
ed by nature to those commodities which, from 
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the two brea.sts of our common mother, land 
and sea, God usually cither freely giveth or for 
labour selleth to mankind. 

For the matter of this nutriment consisting 
in animals, vegetables, and minerals, God hath 
freely laid them before us, in or near to the face 
of the earth, soas there ncedelh no more but the 
labour and industry of receiving them. Inso- 
much as plenty dependeth, next to God’s fa- 
vour, merely on the labour and industry of men. 

This matter, commonly called commodities, 
is partly native and partly foreign: native, that 
w'hich is to be had within the territory of the 
CominonwTalth; foreign, that which is import- 
ed from without. And because there is no terri- 
tory under the dominion of one ( 'ommonw'ealth, 
except it be of very vast extent, that produceth 
all things needful for the maintenance and mo- 
tion of the whole body; and few that produce 
not something more than necessary; the super- 
fluous commodities to be had within become 
no more superfluous, but supply these wants at 
homc,by importation of that which may be had 
abroad, cither by exchange, or b\ just w’ar, or 
bv labour: ior a man's labour also is a commod- 
ity exchangeable ior benefit, as wtII as any other 
thing: and there ha\c been ('ommon wraiths 
that, having no more terriioiy than hath served 
tin m lor habitation, have ne\ertheless not only 
maintaincil,butalso increased their pow'er, part- 
ly b) the labour ol trading from one place to an- 
other, arul partly bv selling the manutactures, 
whereol the materials were brought in Irom 
other |)laccs. 

Thedisti ibution of ihematcrialsoi thisnour- 
ishment is the constitution oi mine, anti thine, 
and his; that is to say, in one w^ord, propriety; 
and belongeth in all kinds of Ckjmmoinveallh 
to the so\ereign power. For where there is no 
(Commonwealth, there is, as hath been already 
show n, a perpetual war ol e\ery man against 
his neighbour; and ihcrelore everything is his 
that getteth it and keepeth it by force; which is 
neither propriety nor community, but uncer- 
tainty. Which is so c\idcnt that even (Cicero, a 
pa’^sionate defender ol liberty, in a public 
pleading attribulelh all projiriety to the law civ- 
il: “J.et the civil law',” saith he, “be once aban- 
doncil, or but negligently guarded, not to say 
oppressed, and there is nothing that any man 
can be sure to receive from his ancestor, or 
leave to his children.” And again: “'fake away 
the civil law, and no man knows what is his 
own, and what another man’s.” Seeing there- 
fore the introduction of propriety is an elTcct of 
(Commonwealth, which can do nothing but by 
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the person that represents it, it is the act only of 
theso\creign; and consisieth in the laws, which 
nonecanmake that have not the sovereign pow- 
er. And this they well knew ol old, who called 
that No/c«s (that is to say, dtstubuUon)^ which 
wc call luw\ and defined justice by distributing 
to every man his own. 

In this distribution, the first law is for divi- 
sion ol the land itself wherein the sovereign as 
sigiieth to every man a portion, according as he, 
and not accorclingasanvsubiect,or aiiynuinlitr 
ol them, sh ill judge agreeable toec|uitY and the 
common good. "I he children ol Israel were a 
Commonwealth in the wilderness; but wanted 
the commodities ol the earth till they were mas- 
ters ol the Land ol Promise; which altcrvvard 
was divided amongst them, not by their own 
disc rction, but by the discretion ol Mca/ar the 
pi It St, and Joshua their general who when 
there* weie twelve tribes, m iking them thirteen 
bv subdivision ol the tribe ol Joseph, made nev- 
eilhclcss but twelve portions of the land, and 
Orel lined lor the tribe ol Levi no land, but as- 
signed them the tenth pait of the whole fruits; 
v\hieh division w'''’ therefore arbitrirv. i\nd 
though i fieoplt eomingintopossessionolaland 
bv w ir do not alw ivs exterminate the ancient 
inhabit ints, is did the Jew s, but leave to m in>, 
or most, or all ot them their estates, vet it is 
mamicst thev hold them .iftcrwaids, as ot the 
victor s disiiibution as the peojde ol 1 ngland 
held all then s ol William the C'oncjiicior 

I lom wheneewe mav eollcet th it the jiropri 
cty which a subjeet h ith in his lands eonsistcth 
in 1 right to ( xcludc ill other subjects Irom the 
use ot them iiid not toexcludc their sovereign, 
be ii an issemblv or a mon iieli 1 or seeing the 
sovcKign, tint IS to sav, the ( ommouwealth 
(whose jicrson he u pre sente th ), is understood 
to do nothing but inoider to the eommon pe lee 
anvl securitv, this distribution ol 1 inds is to be 
undcistood as done in older to the same and 
coiisec|ueiulv , vvhatsoevei distribution he shall 
make in jirejudue thereof neonti irv to the will 
ol ever\ subject tint commilleel his peace and 
saletv to his eliseielion and conscience, and 
theielorc bv the will ol ever) one oi them is to 
be rc|)uleel void. It is true that a sovereign 
fnonaieb, or the gie iter jnrt ol a sovereign as- 
semblv,ma) oicl im the doing ot m inv ihingsin 
pursuit ot their jiassions contrarv to then own 
eonscitnees, which is a bicMch ot tiust and ot 
the kiw ol nature, but this is not enough to au- 
thon/c any subject, either to make war upon, 
or so much as to accuse ol injustice, or anv wav 
to speak evil ol their sovereign; because* they 
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have authorized all his actions, and, in bestow- 
ing the sovereign power, made them their own. 
But in what cases the commands of sovereigns 
arc contrary to equity and the law ol nature is 
to be considered hereafter in another place. 

In the distribution ol land, the (Common- 
wealth itself may be conceived to have a por- 
tion, and possess and improve the same by their 
rej-ircscnlative, and that such portion ma\ be 
made siilfieicnt to sustain the whole cxjicnse to 
the eommon j^eace and defence neeessaiilv rt 
ejuired which were verv true, il there could lx 
any representative conceived free Irom human 
passions and infirmities But the nature of men 
being as it is, the setting forth ol jiiiblie land, 
or ol any certiin revenue for the (xiinmon 
we ilth,isin vain,and tendeth to the dissolution 
ot government, and to the condition ol mere na- 
ture, and war, as soon as ever the sovereign pow 
er lalleth into the hands ol a monarch, or oJ an 
assi mblv, tint arc either too negligent ol mon 
c\ 01 too ha/ar ’ous m engigmg the public 
stock inioi long or eostlv war ( onimonvv callhs 
can endure no diet lor seeing their expense is 
not limited bv their ovv n appetite, but bv exter- 
nal aceiden’s, and the appetites ol their neigh 
hours, the public riches cannot be limited bv 
other limits than those which the emergent oc 
easions shall require Vnd vv hereas in I ngl ind, 
there were bv the C onqueror diverse 1 iiids n 
served to his ovv n use ( beside si ore sts and chases, 
either loi his recrcition or tor preservation ot 
woods), and diveisc services reserved on the 
land he gave liis subjects, vet it seems thev were 
not reserved tor his maintenincc in his public, 
but in his natural ipieitv lor he and his sue 
cessors did, tor aP hat. 1 iv irbitrarv taxes on 
all subjects' land wi i n thev judged it necessary 
Or if those public lands and services were or- 
dained as a sullK’ent maintenance ol the C'oni 
monwc ilth, it vv is contrarv to the scope ot the 
institution, bung (as it appeared bv those cn 
suing taxes) insiillicieiit and (as it appears bv 
the late small revenue ol the ("row n) subject tc' 
alicnationanddimuiut’on Itis thercloie in vain 
to assign a portion to the Commonvv ealth,vv Inch 
mav sell or give n awav, and does sell and give 
itavvav when it is done bv their rejirese ntative. 

\s the distiibution ol iiids at home, so also 
tOci'isign in what pi ices, and lor vvhatcommod 
ities, the subject shad tralhc abroid belongcth 
to the sovereign 1 or il it did belong to private 
per'^ons to use then own discretion therein, 
some ol them vv oiild be dr ivv n lor gam, both to 
turnish the eiiemv vv ith means to hurt the Com- 
memweahh, and hurt it themselves by import- 
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ing such things as, pleasing men’s appetites, be 
nevertheless noxious, or at least unprofitable to 
them. And therefore it bclongeth to the Com- 
monwealth (that is, to the sovereign only) to 
approve or disapprove both of the places and 
matter of foreign traffic. 

Further, seeing it is not enough to the susten- 
tation of a Commonwealth that every man have 
a propriety in a portion of land, or in some few 
commodities, or a natural property in some use- 
ful art, and there is no art in the world but is 
necessary either for the being or well-being al- 
most of every particular man; it is necessary 
that men distribute that which they can spare, 
and transfer their propriety therein mutually 
one to another by exchange and mutual con- 
tract. And therefore it belongeth to the Com- 
monwealth (that is to say, to the sovereign) to 
appoint in what manner all kinds ot contract 
between subjects (as buying, selling, exchang- 
ing, borrowing, lending, letting, and taking to 
hire) are to be made, and by what words and 
signs they shall be understood for valid. And 
for the matter anti distribution ot the nourish- 
ment to the several members of the (Common- 
wealth, thus much, considering the model of 
the whole work, is sufficient. 

By concoction, I understand the reducing of 
all commodities which arc not presently con- 
sumed, but reserved for nourishment in time to 
come, to something of equal value, and withal 
so portable as not to hinder the motion of men 
from place to place; to the end a man may have 
in what place soever such nourishment as the 
place afTordeth. And this is 'nothing else but 
gold, and siKcr, and money. I'or gold and silver, 
bcing,asit happens,almostinallcountricsof the 
world highly valued, is a commodious measure 
of the value of all things else between nations; 
and money, of what matter soever coined 
by the sovereign of a Commonwealth, is a 
sufficient measure of the value of all things else 
between the subjects of that Commonwealth. 
By the means of which measures all commod- 
ities, movable and immovable, are made to ac- 
company a man to all places of his resort, with- 
in and without the place of his ordinary resi- 
dence; and the same passelh from man to man 
within the (Commonwealth, and goes round 
about, nourishing, as it passeth, every part 
thereof; in so much as this concoction is, as 
it were, the sanguification of the Common- 
wealth: for natural blood is in like manner 
made of the iruirs of the earth; and, circulat- 
ing, nourisheth by the way every member of 
the body of man. 


And because silver and gold have their value 
from the matter itself, they have first this priv- 
ilege; that the value of them cannot be altered 
by the power of one nor of a few Common- 
wealths; as being a common measure of the 
commodities of all places. But base money may 
easily be enhanced or abased. Secondly, they 
have the privilege to make Commonwealths 
move and stretch out their arms, when need is, 
into foreign countries; and supply, not only pri- 
vate subjects that travel, but also whole armies 
with provision. But that coin, which is not con- 
siderable for the matter, but for the stamp of 
the place, being unable to endure change of air, 
hath its effect at home only; where also it is 
subject to the change of laws, and thereby to 
have the value diminished, to the prejudice 
many times of those that have it. 

The conduits and ways by which it is con- 
veyed U> the public use are of two sorts: one, 
that conveyeth it to the public coffers; theother, 
that issueth the same out again for public pay- 
ments. Of the first sort are collectors, receivers, 
and treasurers; of the second are the treasurers 
again, and the officers appointed for paymentof 
several public or private ministers. And in this 
also the artificial man maintains his rescMublaiice 
with the natural: whose veins, receiving the 
blood from the several parts of the body, carry 
it to the heart; where, being made vital, the 
heart by the aiteries sends it out again, to en- 
liven and enable lor motion all the members of 
the same. 

The procreation or children of a Common- 
wealth arc those vvecall plantations, colonics; 
which are numbers ol men sent out from the 
("ommonweallh, under a conductor or gover- 
nor, to inhabit a foreign country, either former- 
ly void ol inhabitants, or mailc void then by war. 
And when a colony is settled, they are either a 
Commonwealth ol themselves, discharged of 
their subjection totbeir sovereign that sent them 
(as hath been done by many (Jommonvvealths 
of ancient time), in which case the Common- 
wealth from which they went was called their 
metropolis, or mother, and requires no more of 
them than fathers reejuire of thecbildrcn whom 
they emancipate and make free from I heir do- 
mestic government, which ishonouraiid friend- 
ship; or else they remain united to their metrop- 
olis, as were the colonies of the [)copleof Rome; 
and then they are no ('ommonvvealths them- 
selves, but provinces, and partsof the Oimmon- 
wtallh that sent them. So that the right of col- 
onie.s, saving honour and league with their 
mctiopolis, dependeth wholly on their license. 
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or letters, by which their sovereign authorized 
them to plant. 

CHAPTER XXV 

Of Counsel 

How fallacious it is to judge of the nature of 
things by the ordinary and inconstant use of 
words appcarcth in nothing more than in the 
confusion of counsels and commands, arising 
f rom the imperative manner of speaki ng in them 
both, and in many other occasions besides. For 
the words /lo this are the words not only of 
him that commandeth; but also of him that 
giveth counsel; and of him that cxhortelh; and 
yet there are hut few that see not that these are 
very diflerent things; or thatcannot distinguish 
between them when they perceive who it is that 
speaketh, and to w^hom the speech is directed, 
and upon what occasion. But finding those 
phrases in men’s writings, and being not able 
or not willing to enter into a consideration of 
the circumstances, they mistake sometimes the 
precepts of counsellors for the precepts oi them 
that command- ai..l omclimes the contrary; 
aeconlingas it best agreeth with the conclusions 
they would infer, or the actions they approve. 
To avoid which mistakes and render to those 
terms of commanding, counselling, and exhort- 
ing, their proper and distinct significations, I 
define them thus. 

Command is where a man saith, “Do this,” 
or “Do not this,” without expecting other rea- 
son than the will of him that says it. h>om this 
it followeth manifestly that he that command- 
cih prctendelh thereby his own bcnelil: lor the 
reason of his command is his own will only, and 
the proper object of every man’s will is some 
good to himself. 

Counsel is where a man saith, “Do,” or “Do 
not this,” and deduceth his reasons from the 
benefit that arriveth by it to him to whom he 
saith it. And I rom this it is evident that he that 
giveth counsel prctendelh only (whatsoever he 
inlendeth) the good of him to whom he giveth 
it. 

Therefore between counsel and command, 
one great dificrcnce is that command is direct- 
ed to a man's own benefit, and counsel to the 
benefit of another man. And from this ariseth 
another difference, that a man may be obliged 
to do what he is commanded; as when he hath 
covenanted to obey: but he cannot be obliged 
to do as he is counselled, because the hurt of not 
following it is his own; or if he should cove- 
nant to follow it, then is the counsel turned into 
the nature of a command. A third difierciuc 
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between them is that no man can pretend a 
right to be of another man’s counsel; because 
he is not to pretend benefit by it to himself: 
but to demand right to counsel another argues 
a will to know his designs, or to gain some other 
good to himself; which, as I said before, is of 
every man's will the proper object. 

This also is incident to the nature of counsel; 
that whatsoever it be, he that asketh it cannot 
in ecjuiiy accuse or punish it: for to ask counsel 
of another is to permit him to give such counsel 
as he shall think best; and consec|uently, he 
that giveth counsel to his sovereign (whether a 
monarch or an assembly) when he asketh it, 
cannot in cc|uity be punished for it, whether 
the same be conformable to the opinion of the 
most, or not, so it be to the proposition in de- 
bate. For if the sense of the assembly can be 
taken notice of, before the debate be ended, 
they should neither ask nor take any further 
counsel; for the «ense of the assemblv is the reso- 
lution of the debate and end of all deliberation. 
And generally he that demandeth counsel is au- 
thor of it, and therefore cannot punish it: and 
what the sovereign cannot, no man else can. But 
if one subject giveth counsel to another to do 
anything contrary to the laws, whether that 
counsel proceed from ev il intention or from ig- 
norance only, it is punishable by the ('ommon- 
wcalth; because ignorance ol the law is no good 
excuse, where every man is bound to take no- 
tice ol the laws to which he is subject. 

Exhortation, and dchortation is counsel, ac- 
companied with signs in him that giveth it of 
vehement desire to have il lollovved; or, to say 
it more briefly, counsel vehemently pressed, l-'or 
he that cxhortelh doth not deduce the conse- 
quences of what he adviseth to be done, and 
tie himself therein to the rigor ot true reason- 
ing, but encourages him he counselleih to ac- 
tion: as he that ilehortclh deterreth him from 
it. And therefore they have in their specclu-s a 
regard to the common passions ami opinions 
oi men, in deducing ihcir reasons*, and make 
use of similitudes, metaphors, examples, and 
other tools of oratory, to persuade their hearers 
of the utility, honour, or justice of following 
their advice. 

iTom whence may be inferred, first, that ex- 
hortation and dchortation is directed to the good 
of him that giveth the counsel, not of him that 
a.skcth it, which is contrary to the duty of a 
counsellor; who, by the definition of counsel, 
ought to rcgartl, not his own benefit, but his 
whom he adviseth. And that he directeth his 
counsel to his own benefit is manifest enough 
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by the long and vehement urging, or by the ishmcnt hanging over us for our sins. 


artificial giving thereof; which being not re- 
quired of him, and consequently proceeding 
from his own occasions, is directed principally 
to his own benefit, and but accidentally to the 
good of him that is counselled, or not at all. 

Secondly, that the use of exhortation and de- 
hortation lieth only where a man is to speak toa 
multitude, because when the speech is ad- 
dressed to one, he may interrupt him and ex- 
amine his reasons more rigorously than can be 
done in a multitude; which are too many to 
enter into dispute and dialogue with him that 
speaketh indifferently to them all at once. 

Thirdly, that they that exhort and dehort, 
where they are required to give counsel, arc cor- 
rupt counsellors ami, as it \\cre, bribed by their 
own interest. Tor though the couii^el they give 
be never so good, yet he that gives it is no more 
a good counsellor than he that giveth a just 
sentence for a reward is a just judge. But where 
a man may lawfully command, as a father in 
his family, or a leader in an army, his exhorta- 
tions and dehortations are not only lawful, but 
also necessary and laudable: but when they arc 
no more counsels, but commands: which when 
they are lor execution of sour labour, sometimes 
necessity, and always humanity, requircth to be 
sweetened in the deli\ery by encouragement, 
and in the tune and phrase of counsel rather 
than in harsher language of command. 

Examples of the difference between command 
and counsel we may take from the lorms of 
speech that express them in Holy Scripture. 
“Have no other CJods but me”; “Make to thy- 
self no graven image”; “ fake not (iod’s nanie 
in vain”; “Sanctily the Sabbath”; “Honour thy 
parents”; “Kill not”; “Steal not,” etc. arc com- 
mands, because the reason lor vvhith we are to 
obey them is drawn from the will ol (iod our 
King, whom we arc obliged to obey. But these 
words, “Sell all thou hast; give it to the poor; 
and lollow me,” are counsel, because the reason 
for which wcare todo so is drawn Iromourown 
benefit, which is this; that we shall ha\e “treas- 
ure in Heaven.” 'fhese words, “(Jo into the vil- 
lage over against you, and you shall find an 
ass tied, and her colt; loose her, and bring her 
to me,” are a command; lor the reason ol their 
fact is drawn from the will of their master: but 
these words, “Repent, and be bajitized in the 
name of jesus,” are counsel; because the reason 
why we should so do tendeth not to any bene- 
fit of God Almighty, who shall still be King in 
what manner soever we rebel, but ol ourselves, 
who have no other means of avoiding the pun- 


As the difference of counsel from command 
hath been now deduced from the nature of coun- 
sel, consisting in a deducing of the benefit or 
hurt that may arise to him that is to be coun- 
selled, by the necessary or probable consequences 
of the action he propoundeth; so may also the 
differences between apt and inept counsellors 
be derived from the same. For cxj)cricnce, be- 
ing but memory of the consequences of like 
actions formerly observed, and counsel but the 
speech whereby that experience is made known 
to another, the virtues and defects of counsel 
are the same with the virtues and delects intel- 
lectual: and to the person of a ('ommonwealth, 
his counsellors serve him in the place of memo- 
ry and mental discourse. But with this resem- 
blance of the ('ommonwealthlo a natural man, 
there is onedissimilitiule joined, ol great impor- 
tance; which is that a natural man reccivcih his 
experience from the natural objects of sense, 
which work upon him without passion or in- 
terest ol their own; whereas they that give coun- 
sel to the rej)resentative person ol a ('ommon- 
wealth may have, and have olien, their particu- 
lar ends and passions that render their counsels 
always susjiected, and matiy times imlaithliil. 
And therelore we may set down lor the first 
condition oi a good counsellor: that his ends and 
interest be not inconsistent with the ends and 
interest ol him he coiinsellelh. 

Secondly, because the olpKe of a counsellor, 
when an action conies into deliberation, is to 
make manilest the ct)nsei]iiences of it in such 
manner as he that is counselled may be truly 
and evidently inlorrned, he ought to propound 
his advice in such lorm ol speech as may make 
the truth mo'>t cvulently appear, that is to say, 
with as firm raliocmalion, as significant and 
proper langii.igc, and as briefly, as the evideiue 
will permit. And therelore rash and unevident 
inlerences, such as are I etched only Irom ex- 
amples, or authority of books, and are not argu- 
ments ol what is good or evil, but witnesses of 
lact or ol opinion; obscure, coni used, and 
ambiguous expressions; also all metaphorical 
speeches tending to the stirring up ol passion 
(because such reasoning and such expressions 
are useful only to deceive or to lead him wc 
counsel towards other ends than his own), arc 
repugnant to the ollice of a counsellor. 

Thirdly, because the ability ol counselling 
proceedetli Irom expeiience and long study, 
and no man is presumed to have experience in all 
those thingsthattothe administration of a great 
Commonwealth are necessary to be known, no 
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man is presumed to be a good counsellor but 
in such business as he hath not only been much 
versed in, but hath also much meditated on 
and considered. For seeing the business of a 
Commonwealth is this; to preserve the people 
in peace at home, and cleicnd them against for- 
eign msasion; wc shall find it requires great 
knowledge of the disjiosition of mankind, of 
the rights of government, and ot the nature of 
cc|uiry, law, justice, and honour, not to be at- 
tained without stuily; and of the strength, com- 
modities, places, both of their ow^n country and 
their ncighbouis’; as also of the inclinations 
and designs oi all nations that may any WMy 
annoy them And this is not attuned to with- 
out much expericiicf C3t which things, not on- 
ly the whole sum, but escry one of the particu- 
lars requires the age and obsenation of a man 
in \ears, and ol more than oulmarv study "I he 
wit icquired foi counsel, as J base said before 
(C h iptcr VIII ), is judgement. And the difler- 
Liiccs ot men in th it point come from dilTcrcnt 
cdikalion, ot some,toone kind ot study or busi- 
ness, ind oi others, to another When lor the 
doing ol anything there be intallible rules (as 
in t ngincs and the rules ot geometrv), 

all the e \| ( ricnce of the world t innot eejual his 
counsel th it h is le irned or found out the rule. 
\nd wlitn tlure is no such lulc, he that hath 
most e\]i< i leiiec in th it partKul ii kind of busi- 
ni s h IS ih( lein the best jiulgc ment, and is the 
bc^r eounsi Mor. 

I ourlhU, to be able to gi\c counsel to a Com- 
monwealth, in a business that hath reft rciue to 
anotiui Commonwealth, it is ncecssarv to be 
aeijii Hilled with the intclligeiues aiul letters 
th it come from theiue, ind w ith all the records 
ol tre Hies and other tiinsRlions of st iti ht- 
tw( en them; which none c in do but such as the 
re[)rc sc nt iti\e sh ill think tit F\ which we may 
see that they who aic not c illeil to counsel e in 
have no good counsel in such e iscs to obtrude. 

1 iflhly, sujiposmg the number ot counsellors 
ccjual, a man is belter eoimscllcd bv hearing 
them apart than in an as e ubh , and that lor 
m.my causes I irst, in hear mg them apart, you 
have the adv iceof every man, but man isscmblv 
many ol them deliver their advice with aye 
or no, or with tluir hands oi Ici^t, not moved 
by their ow n sense, but by the eloquence of an 
othei, oi lor fear ol disple ising some th it have 
spoken, or the whole assembly, by contridie- 
tion, or for tear ot appearing duller in appre- 
hc.nsion thanthosethat have applauded theeon- 
trary opinion Secondly, in an assembly ot many 
there cannotehoose butbe some w hose inieicsts 


arc contrary to that of the public; and these 
their interests make passionate, and passion elo- 
quent, and eloquence draws others into the same 
advice. For the passions of men, which asunder 
arc moderate, as the heat ot one brand, in as- 
sembly arc like many brands that intlamc one 
another (especially when they blow one another 
with orations) to the setting ol the Common- 
wealth on fire, under pretence ol eounsclling 
It. Ihirdly, in hearing every man apart, one 
may examine, when there is need, the truth or 
probability of his reasons, and of the grounds of 
the advice he gives, by treejuent interruptions 
and objections; w'hich cannot be done in an as 
semblv, where in every diflieiilt question a 
man is rather astonied and dazzled with the va 
riety ol discourse upon it, than informed of the 
course he ought to take Besides, there cannot 
be an assembly of main, called together tor ad 
vice, wherein theie he not some thit have the 
ambition to bethought eloquent, and also learn- 
ed m the polities, and give not ihf m adv ice w ith 
care of the business [irojioundcd, but ol the ap 
plause ol their motley orations, made of the di- 
V 1 sc colored thre idsor shred >ol authors; which 
IS an mijieitint nee, at le isi, th it takes away the 
lime of sc nous eonsuliTtion, and in the secret 
way ol counselling apart is eisilv avoided 
J\)urthly , in deliber itions ih it ought to lx kept 
seeiet, w hereof there be many o^easions in pub- 
lic business, the counsels ol many, and espe 
cially m assemblies, are dangerous, and iherc- 
lore great asscmbliesaic neeessitatedto commit 
such alTairs to lesser numbers, and ol such per 
sons as are most versed, and in whose fidelity 
they have most confidence 

To conclude, w ho is there that solar approves 
the taking ot counsel from a gie it asscmblv ot 
counsellors, th it wisheih lor, or would accept 
ol theirpains.vvhen there isa cjiiestion ol marry 
ing his children, disposing ot his 1 inds, govern 
ing his house hedd, or man igmg his private es 
late, cspiLially if there lx ai longst them such 
as vv ish not his prosjieritv ' \ m in th u doth his 
business bv the he Ip ol main and prude nt eoun 
sellors, with everv one consulting apiit m his 
proper element, does it best asheth u usethable 
seconds at tennis play, phcecl iii their proper 
stitions He does next best that iisclh his own 
judgement only , as he thit has no st».ond at all 
But he that is carried up and dow n to his busi 
ness in a trained counsel, which cannot move 
but by the plurality ol consenting opinions, the 
execution wheieot is commonly, out of envy 
or interest, ret iided by the part dissenting, does 
It w'orst ot all, and like one that is earned to 
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the ball, though by good players, yet in a wheel- 
barrow, or other frame, heavy of itself, and re- 
tarded also by the inconcurrent judgements and 
endeavours of them that drive it; and so much 
the more, as they be more that set their hands to 
it; and most of all, when there is one or more 
amongst them that desire to have him lose. And 
though it be true that many eyes see more than 
one, yet it is not to be understood of many coun- 
sellors, but then only when the final resolution 
is in one man. Otherwise, because many eyes see 
the same thing in diverse lines, and arc apt to 
look asquint towards their private benefit; they 
that desire not to miss their mark, though they 
look about with two eyes, yet they never aim 
but with one: and therefore no great popular 
Commonwealth was ever kept up, but either 
by a foreign enemy that united them; or by the 
reputation of some one eminent man amongst 
them; or by the secret counsel of a few; or by 
the mutual fear of equal factions; and not by 
the open consultations of the assembly. And as 
for very little Commonwealths, be they popu- 
lar or monarchical, there is no human wisdom 
can uphold them longer than the jealousy last- 
cth of their potent neighbours. 

CHAPTER XXVI 
Of Civil Laws 

By civil laws, I understand the laws that men 
arc therefore bound to observe, because they are 
members, not of this or that Commonwealth in 
particular, but of a Commonwealth. For the 
knowledgeof particular laws bclongeth to them 
that profess the study of the laws of their several 
countries; but the knowledge of civil law in gen- 
eral, to any man. The ancient law of Rome was 
called their civil law, from the word ci vitas, 
which signifies a Commonwealth: and those 
countries which, having been under the Roman 
Empire and governed by that law, retain still 
such part thereof as they think fit, call that part 
the civil law to distinguish it from the rest of 
their own civil laws. But that is not it I intend 
to speak of here; my design being not to show 
what is law here and there, but what is law; as 
Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, and diverse others have 
done, without taking upon them the profession 
of the study of the law. 

And first it is manifest that law in general is 
not counsel, but command; nor a command of 
any man to any man, but only of him whose 
command is addressed to one formerly obliged 
to obey him. And as for civil law, it addeth only 
the name of the person commanding, which is 
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persona civitatis, the person of the Common- 
wealth. 

Which considered, I define civil law in this 
manner. Civil law is to every subject those rules 
which the Commonwealth hath commanded 
him, by word, writing, or other sufficient sign 
of the Will, to ma\e use of for the distinction of 
right and wrong; that is to say, of what is con- 
trary and what is not contrary to the rule. 

In which ilefinition there is nothing that is 
not at first sight evident. For every man seeth that 
some laws arc addressed to all the subjects in 
general; some to particular provinces; some to 
particular vocations; and some to particular 
men; and are therefore laws to every of those to 
whom the command is directed, and to none 
else. As also, that laws are the rules of just and 
unjust, nothing being reputed unjust that is not 
contrary to some law. Likewise, that none can 
make laws but the C'ommonwealth,bccauseour 
subjection is to the ('ommonweallh only; and 
that commands are to be signified by sufficient 
signs, because a man knows not otherwise how 
to obey them. And therefore, whatsoever can 
from this definition by rietessary consequence 
be deduced, ought to be acknowledged for 
truth.Xowl deduce from it this that followeth. 

T. 1 he legislator in all Commonwealths is 
only the sovereign, be he one m.m, as in a mon- 
archy, or one assembly ol men, as in a democ- 
raev or aristocracy. I'or the legislator is he that 
maketh the law. And the C'ommonwcalth only 
prescribes and comniandelh the observation of 
those rules which we call law: therefore the 
Commonwealth is the legislator. But the Com- 
monwealth is no person, nor lias capacity to do 
anything bur by the re|)reseiitati\e, that is, the 
sovereign; and thcrelore the sovereign is the 
sole legislator. For the same reason, none can 
abrogate a law made, but the sovereign, because 
a law is not abrogated but by another law that 
forbiddclh it to be put in execution. 

2. The sovereign oi a ('ommon wealth, be it 
an assembly or one man, is not subject to the 
civil laws, i'or having power to make and re- 
peal laws, he may, when he pleaseth, free liim- 
self from that subjection by rcjiealing those 
laws that trouble him, and making of new; and 
conseijuently he was free before. Imr he is free 
that can be free when he will: nor is it possible 
for any person to be bound to himself, because 
he that can bind can release; and therefore he 
that is bound to himself only is not bound. 

3. When long use obtaineth the authority of 
a law, it is not the length of time that maketh 
the authority, but the will of the sovereign sig- 
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nifiecl by his silence (for silence is sometimes an 
argument of consent); and it is no longer law, 
than the sovereign shall be silent therein. And 
therefore if the sovereign shall have a question 
of right grounded, not upon his present will, 
but upon the laws formerly made, the length of 
time shall bring no prejudice to his right: but 
the question shall be judged by equity. For many 
unjust actions and unjust sentences go uncon- 
trolled a longer lime than any man can remem- 
ber. And our lawyers account no customs law 
but such as arc reasonable, and that evil customs 
are to be abolished: but the judgement of what 
is reasonable, and of what is to be abolisbcd,be- 
longeth to him that maketh the law, which is 
the sovereign assembly or monarch. 

4. The law of nature and the civil law con- 
tain each other and are of equal extent. For the 
laws of nature, which consist in equity, justice, 
gratitude, and other moral virtues on these de- 
pending, in the condition of mere nature (as I 
have said bclorc in the end of the fifteenth 
Chapter), are not properly laws, but qualities 
that dispose men to peace and to obedience. 
When a Commonwealth is once settled, then 
are they actually iaws, ar.d not before; as being 
then the commantlsof the('.ornnionwcallh;and 
therefore also civil laws: for it is the sosereign 
power that obliges men to obey them. For in the 
differences of private men, to declare what is 
cc|uity,what is justicc.and what is moral virtue, 
and to make them binding, there is need of the 
ordinances of sovereign power, and punish- 
ments to be ordained for such as shall break 
them; which ortlinances arc therefore part of 
the civil law. The law of nature therefore is a 
part of the civil law in all C"ommon\veallhs of 
the world. Reciprocally also, the ci\il law is a 
part of the dictates of nature. I'or justice, that is 
to say, performance of covenant, and giving to 
every man his owti, is a dictate of the law of na- 
ture. lUit every subject in a Commonw'caltb hath 
covenanted to obey thccivil law; either one with 
another, as when they assemble to make a com- 
mon representative, or with the representative 
itself one by one when, subdued by the sw'ord, 
they promise obedience that they may receise 
life; and therefore obedience to the civil law is 
part also of the law of nature. Cavil and natural 
law arc not different kinds, but different parts 
of law; whereof one part, being written, is called 
civil, the other unwritten, natural. I 5 ul the 
right of nature, that is, the natural liberty of 
man, may by the civil law be abridged and re- 
strained: nay, the end. of making laws is no 
other but such restraint, without which there 


cannot possibly be any peace. And law was 
brought into the world for nothing else but to 
limit the natural liberty of particular men in 
such manner as they might not hurt, but assist 
one another, and join together against a com- 
mon enemy. 

5. If the sovereign of one Commonwealth 
subdue a people that have lived under other 
written laws, and afterwards govern them by 
the same laws by which they were governed be- 
fore, yet those laws are the civil laws of the vic- 
tor, and not of the vanquished Commonwealth. 
For the legislator is he, not by whose authority 
the laws were first made, but by whose author- 
ity they now continue to be laws. And therefore 
where there be diverse provinces within the do- 
minion of a ('commonwealth, and in those prov- 
inces diversity of laws, which commonly are 
called the customs of each .several province, we 
are not to understand that such customs have 
their force only from length of time; but that 
they were anciently laws written, or otherwise 
made known, for the constitutions and .statutes 
of their soscreigns; and arc now laws, not by 
virtue of the prescription of time, but by the 
con.siitulions of their prc.scnt sovereigns. But if 
an unwritten law, in all the provinces of a do- 
minion, shall be generally observed, and no in- 
iquity appear in the use thereof, that law can be 
no other but a law of nature, equally obliging 
all mankind. 

6. Seeing then all laws, written and unwrit- 
ten, have their authority and force from the will 
of the Commonwealth; that is to say, from the 
will of the reprc.scntatisc, which in a monarchy 
is the monarch, and in other C'ommonucaiths 
the sovereign assembly; a man may wonder from 
whence proceed such opinions as arc found in the 
books ol law)crs ol eminence in .scscral Com- 
monwealths, directly or by consequence mak- 
ing the legislatisc {X)werdcpcnd on private men 
or subordinate judges. As for example, that the 
common law hath no controller but the Parlia- 
ment; which is trueonly whcrca parliament has 
the .sovereign power, and cannot be assembled 
nor dissoKed, but by their own discretion. For 
if there be a right in any el.se to dissolve them, 
there is a right al.so to control them, and conse- 
quently to control their controllings. And if 
there be no such right, then the controller of 
laws is not parlamcntuni,\i\!X rex in parlamento. 
And where a parliament is sovereign, if it should 
as.sernble never so many or so wise men irom 
the countries subject to them, for what.soever 
cause, yet there is no man will believe that such 
an assembly hath thereby acquired tothemselves 
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a legislative power. Item, that the two arms of 
a Commonwealth arc force and justice; the first 
whereof is in the king, the other deposited in 
the hands of the Parliament. As if a Common- 
wealth could consist where the force were in 
any hand which justice had not the authority 
to command and govern. 

7. That law can never be against reason, our 
lawyers are agreed: and that not the letter (that 
is, every construction of it), but that which is 
according to the intention of the legislator, is 
the law. And it is true: but the doubt is of 
whose reason it is that shall be received for law. 
It is not meant of any private reason; for then 
there would be as much contradiction in the 
laws as there is in the Schools; nor yet, as Sir 
Edward Coke makes it, an “Artificial perfec- 
tion of reason, gotten by long stuily, observa- 
tion, and experience,” as his was. For it is 
possible long study may increase and confirm 
erroneous sentences: and where men build on 
false grounds, the more they build, the greater 
is the ruin: and of those that study and observe 
with equal time and diligence, the reasons and 
resolutions are, and must remain, discordant: 
and therefore it is not that juris pmdentia, or 
w'isdom of subordinate judges, but the reason 
of this our artificial man the C commonwealth, 
and his command, that maketh law: and the 
Commonwealth being in their representative 
but one person, there cannot easily arise any 
contradiction in the laws; and when there doth, 
the same reason is able, by interpretation or al- 
teration, to take it aw'ay. In all courts of justice, 
the sovereign (which is the person of the Com- 
monwealth) is he that judgeth: the subordinate 
judge ought to have regard to the reason which 
moved his sovereign to make such law, that his 
sentence may be according thereunto, which 
then is his sovereign’s sentence; otherwise it is 
his own, and an unjust one. 

8. From this, that the law is a command, and 
a command consisteth in declaration or mani- 
festation of the will of him that commandeth, 
by voice, writing, or some other sufficient argu- 
ment of the same, we may understand that the 
command of the Commonwealth is law only to 
those that have means to take notice of it. Over 
natural fools, children, or madmen there is no 
law, no more than o\cr brute beasts; nor are 
they capable of the title of just or unjust, be- 
cause they had never power to make any cove- 
nant or to understand the consequences there- 
of, and consequently never took upon them to 
authorize the actions of any sovereign, as they 
must do that make to themselves a Common- 
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wealth. And as those from whom nature or ac- 
cident hath taken away the notice of all laws in 
general; so also every man, from whom any ac- 
cident not proceeding from his own default, 
hath taken away the means to take notice of 
any particular law, is excused if he observe it 
not; and to speak properly, that law is no law 
to him. It is therefore necessary to consider in 
this place what arguments and signs be suffi- 
cient for the knowledge of what is the law; that 
is to say, what is the will of the sovereign, as 
w'ell in monarchies as in other forms of govern- 
ment. 

And first, if it be a law that obliges all the 
subjects without exception, and is not written, 
nor otherwise published in such places as they 
may take notice thereof, it is a law of nature. 
For w'hatsoever men are to take knowledge of 
for law, not upon other men’s words, but every 
one from his own reason, must be such as is 
agreeable to the reason of all men; which no law 
can be, but the law of nature. The laws of n,i- 
turc therefore need notany publishing nor proc- 
lamation; as being contained in this one sen- 
tence, approved by all the world. Do not that 
to another which thou thinkest unreasonable to 
he done by another to thyself. 

Secondly, if it be a law that obliges only some 
condition of men, or one particular man, and 
be not written, nor published by woril, then al- 
so It is a law of nature, anti known by the same 
arguments and signs that distinguish those in 
such a condition from other subjects. For what- 
soever law is not written, or some way published 
by him that makes it law, can be known noway 
but by the reason of him that is to obey it; and 
is therefore also a law not only civil, but natural. 
For example, if the sovereign employ a public 
minister, without written instructions what to 
do, he is obliged to take for instructions the dic- 
tates of reason: as if he make a judge, the juilgc 
is to take notice that his sentence ought to be ac- 
cording to the reason of his sovereign, which be- 
ing always understood to be equity, he is bound 
to it by the law of nature: or if an ambassador, 
he is, in all things not contained in his written 
instructions, to take for instruction that which 
reason dictates to be most conducing to his sov- 
ereign’s interest; and so of all othcrministersof 
the sovereignty, j)ublic and private. All which 
instructions of natural reason may be compre- 
hended under one name of fidelity, which is a 
branch of natural justice. 

'^I’he law of nature excepted, it belongeth to 
the essence of all other laws to be made known 
to es'^ry man that shall be obliged toobey them. 
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either by word, or writing, or some other act 
known to proceed from the sovereign authority. 
For the will of another cannot be understood 
but by his own word, or act, or by conjecture 
taken from his scope and purpose; which in the 
person of the Commonwealth is to be supposed 
always consonant to equity and reason. And in 
ancient time, beforclettcrs were in common use, 
the laws were many times put into verse; that 
the rude people, taking pleasure in singing or 
reciting them, might the more easily retain them 
in memory. And for the same reason Solomon 
adviseth a man tohind the Ten Commandments 
upon his ten fingers.^ And for the Law which 
Moses gave to the people of Israel at the renew- 
ing of the Covenant, he hiddeth them to teach 
it their children, by discoursing of it both at 
home and upon the way, at going to bed and at 
rising from bed; and to write it upon the posts 
and doors of their houses; ^ and to assemble the 
peofde, man, woman, and child, to hear it read.* 

Nor is it enough the law be written and pub- 
lished, but also that there be manifest signs that 
it procccdcth from the will of the .sovereign. For 
private men, when thev have, or ihinktlu-y have, 
force enough to secure tlicli unjust dcsigns,and 
convoy them safely totheirambitiousenils,may 
publish for laws what they please, without or 
against the legislatise authority, d’hcre is there- 
fore recjuisite, not only a declaration of the law, 
but also sudicient signs of the author and au- 
thority. The author or legislator is supposed in 
e\ery Commonwealth to be evident, because he 
is the sovereign, who, having been constituted 
by the consent of every one, is supposed by every 
one to be siifliciently known. And though the 
ignorance and .security of men be such, for the 
most part, as that when the memory of the first 
constitution of their ("ommonwealth is worn 
out, they do not consider by whose power they 
use to be defended against their enemies, and 
to have their industry protected, and to be right- 
ed when injury is done them; yet because no 
man that considers can make question of it, no 
excuse can be ilcrivcd from the ignorance ot 
where the .sovereignty is placed. And it is a dic- 
tate of natural reason, and consequently an evi- 
dent law of nature, that no man ought to weak- 
en that |X)wcr the protection whereof lie hath 
himself demanded or wittingly received against 
others. Therefore of who is sovereign, no man, 
but by his own fault (whatsoever evil men sug- 
gest), can make any doubt. The difficulty con- 

^ Proverbs, 7. 3. 

* Deuteronomy, 11. 19. 

"M/V/. 31. 12. 


sisteth in the evidence of the authority derived 
from him; the removing whereof dependethon 
the knowledge of the public registers, public 
counsels, public ministers, and public seals; by 
which all laws arc sufficiently verified; verified, 
I say, not authorized; for the verification is but 
the testimony and record; not the authority of 
the law, which consisteth in the command of 
the sovereign only. 

Tf therefore a man have a question of injury, 
depending on the law of nature; that is to say, 
on common equity; the sentence of the judge, 
that by commission hath authority to take cog- 
nizance of such causes, is a sufficient verifica- 
tion of the l.iw of nature in that individual case. 
For though the advice ofone that professeth the 
study of the law be useful for the avoiding of 
contention, yet it is but advice: it is the judge 
must tell men what is law, upon the hearing of 
the controversy. 

But when the question is of injury, or crime, 
upon a written law, every man by recourse to 
the registers by him.self or others may, if he 
will, he sufficiently informed, before he do such 
injury, or commit the crime, whether it be an 
injury or not; nay, he ought to do so: for when 
a man doubts whether the act he gocth about 
be just or unjust, and may inform himself if he 
will, the doing is unlawful. In like manner, he 
that .supposeth himself injured, in a case deter- 
mined by the written law, which he may by him- 
sclt or others see and consider; if he complain 
before he consults with the law*, he does unjust- 
ly, and bewraycth a disposition rather to vex 
other men than to demand his own right. 

If the question be of obedience to a public 
officer, to have .seen his commission with the 
public .seal, and heard it read, or to have had 
the means to be informed of it, if a man would, 
is a sufficient verification of his authority. For 
every man is obliged to do his best endeavour 
to inform himself of all written laws that may 
concern his own future actions. 

The legislator known, and the laws cither 
by writing or by the light of nature sufficiently 
published, there w'anteth yet another very ma- 
terial circumstance to make them obligatory. 
For it is not the letter, but the intendment, or 
meaning; that is to say, the authentic interpre- 
iai:->n ot the law (which is the sense of the legis- 
lator), in which the nature of the law consist- 
eih; ami therefore the interpretation of all laws 
dependeth on the authority sovereign; and the 
interpreters can be none but those which the 
sovereign, to whom only the subject oweth 
obedience, shall appoint. For else, by the craft 
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of an interpreter, the law may be made to bear 
a sense contrary to that of the sovereign, by 
which means the interpreter becomes the legis- 
lator. 

All laws, written and unwritten, have need of 
interpretation. The unwritten law of nature, 
though it be easy to such as without partiality 
and passion make use of their natural reason, 
and therefore leaves the violators thereof with- 
out excuse; yet considering there be very few, 
perhaps none, that in some cases arc not blinded 
by self-love, or some other passion, it is now be- 
come of all laws the most obscure, and has con- 
sequently the greatest need of able interpreters. 
The written laws, if they be short, are easily mis- 
interpreted, from the diverse significations of a 
word or two; if long, they be mote obscure by 
the diverse significations of many words: in so 
much as no written law, delivered in few or 
many words, can be well understood without a 
perfect understanding of the final causes for 
which the law was made; the knowledge of 
which final causes is in the legislator. To him 
therefore there cannot be any knot in the law 
insoluble, either by finding out the ends to un- 
do it by, or else by making what ends he will 
(as Alexander did with his sword in the Gordi- 
an knot) by the legislative power; which no 
other interpreter can do. 

The interpretation of the laws of nature in a 
Commonwealth dcpemleth not on the books 
of moral philosophy. The authority of writers, 
without the authority of the Commonwealth, 
maketh not their opinions law, be they never 
so true. That which I have written in this trea- 
tise concerning the moral virtues, and of their 
necessity for the procuring and maintaining 
peace, though it be evident truth, is not there- 
fore presently law, but because in all Common- 
wealths in the world it is part of the civil law. 
For though it be naturally reasonable, yet it is 
by the sovereign power that it is law: otherwise, 
it were a great error to call the laws of nature 
unwritten law; whereol we sec so many vol- 
umes published, and in them so many contra- 
dictions of one another and of themselves. 

The interpretation of the law of nature is the 
sentence of the judge constituted by the sover- 
eign authority to hear and determine su^h con- 
troversies as depend thereon, and consisteth in 
the application of the law to the present case. 
For in the act of judicature the judge doth no 
more but consider whether the demand of the 
party be consonant to natural reason and equity; 
and the sentence he giveth is therefore the in- 
terpretation of the law of nature; which inter- 
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pretation is authentic, not because it is his pri- 
vate sentence, but because he giveth it by au- 
thority of the sovereign, whereby it becomes the 
sovereign's sentence; which is law for that time 
to the parties pleading. 

But because there is no judge subordinate, 
nor sovereign, but may err in a judgement of eq- 
uity; if afterward in another like case he find it 
more consonant to equity to give a contrary sen- 
tence, he is obliged to do it. No man’s error be- 
comes his own law, nor obliges him to persist 
in it. Neither, for the same reason, becomes it 
a law to other judges, though sworn to follow 
it. For though a wrong sentence given by au- 
thority of the sovereign, if he know and allow 
it, in such laws as are mutable, he a constitu- 
tion of a new law in cases in which every little 
circumstance is the same; yet in laws immuta- 
ble, such as are the laws of nature, they are no 
laws to the same or other judges in the like 
cases for ever after. Princessucceeil one another; 
and one judge passeth, another cometh; nay, 
heaven and earth shall pass; hut not one tittle of 
the law of nature shall pass; for it is the eternal 
law of ( lod. Therefore all the sentences of pre- 
cedent judges that have c\er been cannot all to- 
gether make a law contrary to natural equity. 
Nor any examples ot former judges can war- 
rant an unreasonable sentence, or discharge the 
present judge of the trouble of studying what is 
equity (in the case he is to judge) from the prin- 
ciples ot his own natural reason. I'or example 
sake, it is against the law of natufc to punish the 
innocent; and innocent is he that acquit teth hiin- 
sell judicially and is acknowledged lor innocent 
by the judge. Put the case now that a man is 
accused of a capital crime, and seeing the power 
and malice of some enemy, and tlie frequent 
corruption and partiality of judges, runneth 
away for fear of the event, and afterwards is 
taken and brought to a legal trial, and maketh it 
sufficiently a[)pcar he was not guilty of the crime, 
anil being thereof acquitted is nevertheless con- 
demned to lose his goods; this is a manifest con- 
demnation ot the innocent. I say therefore that 
there is no place in the world where this can be 
an interpretation of a law of nature, or be made 
a law by the sentences of prcceiicnt judges that 
had done the same. For he that judged it first 
judged unjustly; and no injustice can be a pat- 
tern of judgement to succccdingjudgcs. A writ- 
ten law may forbid innocent men to fly, and 
they may be punished for flying: but that fly- 
ing for fear of injury should be taken for pre- 
sumption of guilt, after a man is already ab- 
solved of the crime judicially, is contrary to the 
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nature of a presumption, which hath no place 
after judgement given. Yet this is set down by 
a great lawyer for the common law of England: 
“If a man,” saith he, “that is innocent be ac- 
cused of felony, and for fear flycth for the same; 
albeit he judicially acquitteth himself of the fel- 
ony; yet if it be found that he fled for the felony, 
he shall, notwithstanding his innoccncy, forfeit 
all his goods, chattels, debts, and duties. For as 
to the forfeiture of them, the law will admit no 
proof against the presumption in law, grounded 
upon his flight.” I Icre you see an innocent man, 
judicially acquitted, notwithstanding his inno- 
ccncy (when no written law forbade him to 
fly) after his acquittal, upon a presumption in 
law, condemned to lose all the goods he hath. 
If the law ground upon his flight a presump- 
tion of the fact, which was capital, the sen- 
tence ought to have been capital: if the presump- 
tion were not of the fact, lor what then ought 
he to lose his goods? This therefore is no law 
of England; nor is the condemnation grounded 
upon a presumption ol law, but iqxjn the pre- 
sumption of the judges. It is also against law to 
say that no proof sliall be admitted against a 
presumjUion ol iaw. roi all judges, sovereign 
and subordinate, if they refuse to hear proof, re- 
fuse to do justice: for though the sentence be 
just, yet the judges thatcondemn, without hear- 
ing the prools olTered, are unjust judges: and 
their presumption is but prejudice; which no 
man ought to bring with him to tlie seat of jus- 
tice, whatsoever precedent judgementsorexam- 
ples he shall pretend to follow. 'Fhere be other 
things ol this nature, wherein men’s judgements 
ha\e been perverted bv trusting to precedents; 
but this is enough to show that though the sen- 
tence of the judge be a law to the party plead- 
ing, yet it is no law to any judge that shall suc- 
ceed him in that oflice. 

In like manner, when question isof the mean- 
ing of written laws, he is not the interpreter of 
them that writeth a commentary upon them. 
Ft)r commentaries are commonly more subject 
to cavil than the text, and therefore need other 
commentaries; and so there will be no end of 
such interpretation. And therefore unless there 
be an interpreter authorized by the sovereign, 
from which the subordinate judges are not to 
recede, the interpreter can be no other than the 
ordinary judges, in the same manner as they are 
in cases of the unwritten law; and their sen- 
tences arc to be taken by them that plead for 
laws in that particular case, but not to bind other 
judges in like cases to give like judgements. For 
a judge may err in the interpretation even of 


written laws; but no error of a subordinate judge 
can change the law, which is the general sen- 
tence of the sovereign. 

In written laws men use to make a difTer- 
cnce between the letter and the sentence of the 
law: and when by the letter is meant whatso- 
ever can be gathered from the bare words, it is 
well distinguished. For the significations of al- 
most all words are either in themselves, or in the 
metaphorical use of them, ambiguous; and may 
be drawn in argument to make many senses; 
but there is only one sense of the law. But 
if by the letter be meant the literal sense, then 
the letter and the sentence or intention of the 
law is all one. For the literal sense is that which 
the legislator intended should by the letter of 
the law be signified. Now the intention ol the 
legislator is always supposed to be equity: for 
it were a great contumely for a judge to think 
otherwise of the sovereign. I le ought therefore, 
if the word of the law do not fully authorize a 
reasonable sentence, to supply it with the law 
ol nature; or if the case be difHcult, to respite 
judgement till he have received more ample 
authority. For example, a written lawordaineth 
that he which is thrust out of his house by force 
shall l>e restored by force.lt happens that a man 
by negligence leases his house emfny, and re- 
turning is kept out by force, in which case there 
is no special law ordained. It is c\ idem that this 
case is contained in the same law; tor else there 
is no remedy for him at all, which is to be sup- 
posed against the intention of the legislator. A- 
gain, the word of the law commandcih to judge 
according to the evidence. A man is accused 
falsely ol a tact which the judge himself saw 
done by another, and not by him thatisaccused. 
In this case neither shall the letter of the law be 
iollowcd to the condemnation of the innocent, 
nor shall the judge give sentence against the c\ i- 
dence ol the witnesses, because the letter ot the 
law is to the contrary; but procure of the so\er- 
eign that another be made judge, and himself 
witness. So that the incommodity that lollows 
the bare words of a written law may lead him 
to the intention of the law, whereby to interpret 
the same the belter; though no incommodity 
can warrant a sentence against the law. For every 
judge of right and wrong is not judge ol what 
is coinmodious or incommodious to the Com- 
monwealth. 

The abilities required in a good interpreter 
of the law, that is to say, in a good judge, are 
not the same with those of an advocate; namely, 
the study of the laws. For a judge, as he ought 
to take notice of the fact from none but the wit- 
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nesses, so also he ought to take notice of the law 
from nothing but the statutes and constitutions 
of the sovereign, alleged in the pleading, or de- 
clared to him by some that have authority from 
the sovereign power to declare them; and need 
not take care beforehand what he shall judge; 
for it shall be given him what he shall say con- 
cerning the fact, by witnesses; and what he shall 
say in point of law, from those that shall in their 
pleadings show it, and by authority interpret it 
upon the place. The Lords of Parliament in 
England were judges, and most difficult causes 
have been heard and determined by them; yet 
few of them were much versed in the study of 
the laws, and fewer had made profession of 
them; and though they consulted with lawyers 
that were appointed to be present there for that 
purpose, yet they alone had the authority of giv- 
ing sentence. In like manner, in the ordinary 
trials of right, twelve men of the common peo- 
ple are the judges and give sentence, not only 
of the fact, but of the right; and pronounce 
simply for the complainant or for the defend- 
ant; that is to say, are judges not only of the 
fact, but also of the right; and in a question of 
crime, not only determine whether done or not 
done, but also whether it be murder, homicide, 
felony, assault, and the like, which are deter- 
minations of law: but because they are not sup- 
posed to know the law of themselves, there is 
one that hath authority to inform them of it in 
the particular case they are to judge of. Rut yet 
if they judge notaccordingio that hctcllsthcm, 
they are not subject thereby to any penally; un- 
less it be made appear they did it against thair 
consciences, or had been corrupted by reward. 

The things that make a good judge or good 
interpreter of the laws are, first, a right under- 
standing of that principal law of nature called 
equity; which, depending not on the reading of 
other men's writings, but on the goodness of a 
man’s own natural reason and meditation, is 
presumed to be in those most that have had most 
leisure, and had the most inclination to medi- 
tate thereon. Secondly, contempt of unnecessary 
riches and preferments. Thirdly, to be able in 
judgement to divest himself of all fear, anger, 
hatred, love, and compassion. Fourthly, and 
lastly, patience to hear, diligent attention in 
hearing, and memory to retain, digest, and ap- 
ply what he hath heard. 

The difference and division of the laws has 
been made in diverse manners, according to the 
different methods of those men that have writ- 
ten of them. For it is a thing thatdependeth not 
on nature, but on the scope of the writer, and 
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is subservient to every man’s proper method. In 
the Institutions of Justinian, we find seven sorts 
of civil laws: 

1. The edicts, constitutions, and epistlesofthe 
prince;th 3 Lt is, of theemperor, because the whole 
power of the people was in him. Like these are 
the proclamations of the kings of England. 

2. T he decrees of the whole people of Rome, 
comprehending the Senate, when they were 
put to the question by the Senate. These were 
laws, at first, by the virtue of the sovereign 
power residing in the people; and such of them 
as by the emperors were not abrogated remained 
laws by the authority imperial. I'or all laws that 
bind are understood to be laws by his authority 
that has power to repeal them. Somewhat like 
to these laws are the Acts of Parliament in Eng- 
land. 

^. The decrees of the common peo/7/e, exclud- 
ing the Senate, when they were put to the ques- 
tion by the tribune of the people. For such of 
them as were not abrogated by the emperors, re- 
mained laws by the authority imperial. Like to 
these were the orders of the I louse of Commons 
in England. 

4. Senatus consulta, the ortlers of the Senate: 
because when the people of Rome grew so nu- 
merous as it was incoruenient to assemble them, 
it was thought fit by the emperor that men 
should consult the Senate instead of the peojile: 
and these have some resemblance with the Acts 
of Council. 

5. The edicts of preetors, and in some cases 
of the iudiles: such as arc the chief justices in 
the courts of England. 

6. Responsa prudentum, which were the sen- 
tences and opinions of those lawyers to whom 
the emperor gave authority to interpret the law, 
andtogivcanswertosuchasin matter oi law de- 
manded their atlvicc; which answers the judges 
in giving judgement were obliged by the con- 
stitutionsof theemperor loobserve: and should 
be like thcreportsofcascs judged, if other judges 
be by the law of England bound loobserve them. 
For the judges of the common law of England 
are not properly judges, but ;uris consulti; of 
whom the judges, who are cither the lords, or 
twelve men of the country, are in point of law 
to ask advice. 

7. Also, unwritten customs, which in their 
own nature arc an imitation of law, by the 
tacit consent of the emperor, in case they be not 
contrary to the law of nature, are very laws. 

Another division of laws is into natural and 
positive. Natural are those which have been 
lawi from all eternity, and are called not only 
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natural, but also moral laws, consisting in the 
moral virtues; as justice, equity, and all habits 
of the mind that conduce to peace and charity, 
of which I have already spoken in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth Chapters. 

Positive are those which have not been from 
eternity, but have been made laws by the will 
of those that have had the sovereign powerover 
others, and are either written or made known 
to men by some other argument of the will of 
their legislator. 

Again, of positive laws some are human, 
some divine', and of human positive laws, some 
arc distributive, some penal. Distributive arc 
those that determine the rights of the subjects, 
declaring to every man what it is by which he 
acquireth and holdcth a propriety in lands or 
goods, and a right or liberty of .action : and these 
speak to all the subjects. Penal arc those which 
declare what penalty shall be inflicted on those 
that violate the law; and speak to the ministers 
and otficers ordained tor execution- For though 
every tine ought to be informed of the punish- 
ments ordained bclorehand for their transgres- 
sion ;ne%crtheless the command is not addressed 
to the delinquem { w no ^annot be supposed will 
faithfully punish himself), but to public min- 
isters appxiintcil to sec the penalty executed. -Vnd 
these penal laws are for the most part written 
together with the law’s distributisc, and arc 
sometime^ called judgements, l^or all laws arc 
genera! jiulgemenis, or sentences ol the legisla- 
tor; as also every particular judgement is a law 
to him w’hosc case is judged. 

Divine positive laws ( lor natural laws, being 
eternal and unixersal, arc all divine) arc those 
which, being the commandments ot (iod, not 
from all eternity, nor universally addressed to 
all men, bvit only to a certain people or to cer- 
tain j^ersons, are declared lor such by those 
whom fiod hath authorized to declare them. 
Hut this aiithoiity ot man to declare what be 
these positi \ e laws ot Clod, how can it be know’n } 
Ciod may command a man, by a supernatur. 1 l 
way, to deliver laws to other men. Hut because 
it is ol the essence ot law that he who is to be 
obliged be assuretl oi the authority of him that 
declarcth it, which we cannot naturally lake 
notice to be from ( iod, how can a man without 
supernatural revelation be assured of the revela- 
tion received by the declarer ? And how can he be 
bound loobey them? Imrthe first question, how 
a man can be assured of the revelation of an- 
other without a revelation particularly to him- 
self, it iscvidcntly impossible: tor though aman 
may be induced to believe such revelation, from 
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the miracles they see him do, or from seeing 
the extraordinary sanctity of his life, or from 
seeing the extraordinary wisdom, or extraordi- 
nary felicity of his actions, all which are marks 
of God’s extraordinary favour; yet they are not 
assured evidences of special revelation. Miracles 
arc marvellous works; but that which is marvel- 
lous to one may not be so to another. Sanctity 
may be feigned; and the visible felicities of this 
world arc most often the work of CJod by natu- 
ral and ordinary causes. And thcrctore no man 
can infallibly know by natural reason that an- 
other has had a supernatural revelation of C iod’s 
will but only a belief; every one, as the signs 
thereof shall appear greater or lesser, a firmer 
or a weaker belief. 

But for the second, how he can be bound to 
obey them, it is not so hard. For if the law de- 
clared be not against the law of nature, which 
is undoubtedly God's law, and he undertake to 
obey it, he is bound by his own act; bound I say 
to obey it, but not bound to believe it: tor men’s 
belief, and interior cogitations, arc not subject 
to the commands, but only to the operation of 
God, ordinary or extraordinary. Faith of super- 
n.itural law is not a fulfilling, butonly an assent- 
ing to the same; and not a duty that we exhibit 
to God, but a gilt which God freely giseth to 
whom He pleaseth; as also unbelief is not a 
breach ot any of His laws, but a rejection of 
thciii all, except the laws natural. But this that 
1 say will be made yet clearer by the c.xamples 
and testimonies concerning this point in Holy 
Scripture. I’he covenant God made with Abra- 
ham in a supernatural manner was thus, “This 
is the covenant which thou shall observe be- 
tween me and thee and thy seed alter thee."^ 
Abraham’s seed had not this revelation, nor 
were yet in being; yet they arc a party to the 
covenant, and bound to obey what Abraham 
should declare to them for (lod’s law; which 
they couhl not be but in virtue of the obedience 
the) owed to their parents, who (if they be sub- 
ject to no other earthly power, as here in the case 
of Abraham) have sovereign power over theii 
children and servants. Again, where Ciod saith 
to Abraham, “In thee shall all nations ol the 
earth beblessed: tor I know thou wilt command 
thy children and thy house alter thee to keep 
the way of the Lord, and to observe righteous- 
ness and judgement,” it is manifest the obedi- 
ence ol his lamily, who had no revelation, de- 
pended on their lormer obligation to obey their 
sovereign. At Mount Sinai \Ioses only went up 
to God; the people were forbidden to approach 
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on pain of death; yet were they bound to obey 
all that Moses declared to them for God's law. 
Upon what ground, but on this submission of 
their own, “Speak thou to us, and we will hear 
thee; but let not God speak to us, lest we die”? 
By which two places it sufficiently appeareth 
that in a Commonwealth a subject that has no 
certain and assured revelation particularly to 
himself concerning the will of God is to obey 
for such the command of the Commonwealth: 
for if men were at liberty to take for God’s com- 
mandments their own dreams and fancies, or 
the dreams and fancies of private men, scarce 
two men would agree upon what is God’s com- 
mandment; and yet in respect of them every 
man would despise the commandments of the 
Commonwealth. I conclude, therefore, that in 
all things not contrary to the moral law (that 
is to say, to the law of nature), all subjects are 
bound to obey that for divine law which is de- 
clared to be so by the laws of the Commonwealth. 
Which also is evident to any man’s reason; for 
whatsoever is not against the law of nature 
may be made law in the name of them that have 
the sovereign power; and there is no reason men 
should be the less obliged by it when it is pro- 
pounded in the name of God. Besides, there is 
no place in the world where men are permitted 
to pretend other commandments of God than 
are declared tor such by the Commonwealth. 
Christian states punish those that revolt from 
Christian religion; and all other states, those 
that set up any religion by them forbidden. For 
in whatsoever is not regulated by the Common- 
wealth, it is equity (which is the law of nature^ 
and therefore an eternal law of (lod) that every 
man equally enjoy his liberty. ' 

There is also another distinction of laws in- 
to jundamental and not jundamentah but I 
could never see in any author what a funda- 
mental law signifieth. Nevertheless one may 
very reasonably distinguish laws in that man- 
ner. 

For a fundamental law in every Common- 
wealth is that which, being taken away, the 
Commonwealth failcth and is utterly dissolved, 
as a building whose foundation is destroyed. 
And therefore a fundamental law is that by 
which subjects arc bound to uphold whatsoever 
power is given to the sovereign, whether a mon- 
arch or a sovereign assembly, without which 
the Commonwealth cannot stand; such as is 
the power of war and peace, of judicature, of 
election of officers, and of doing whatsoever he 
shall think necessary for the public good. Not 
fundamental is that, the abrogating whereof 
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draweth not with it the dissolution of the 
Commonwealth; such as arc the laws concern- 
ing controversies between subject and subject. 
Thus much of the division of laws. 

I find the words lex civilis and jus civile, that 
is to say Jau^ and right promiscuously used 
for the same thing, even in the most learned 
authors; which nevertheless ought not to be so. 
For right is liberty, namely that liberty which 
the civil law leaves us: but civil law is an obli- 
gation, and takes from us the liberty which 
the law of nature gave us. Nature gave a right 
to every man to secure himself by his own 
strength, and to invade a suspected neighbour 
by way of prevention: but the civil law takes 
away that liberty, in all cases where the protec- 
tion of the law may be safely stayed for. Inso- 
much as lex and jus arc as different as obliga- 
tion and liberty. 

Likewise laws and charters are taken promis- 
cuously for the same thing. Yet charters arc do- 
nations of the sovereign; and not laws, but ex- 
emptions from law. The phrase of a law \sjubeo, 
injungo; I command and enjoin: the phrase of 
a charter is dedi, concessi; I have given, I have 
granted: but what is given or granted to a man 
is not forced upon him by a law. A law may be 
made to bind all the subjects of a C'om mon- 
wealth: a liberty or charter is only to one man 
or some one part of the people. I'or to say all the 
people of a Commonwealth have liberty in any 
case w'hatsocver is to say that, in such case, 
there hath been no law made; or else, having 
been made, is now abrogated. 

CHAPTER XXVII 
Of Crimes, Excuses, and Extenuations 

A sin is not only a transgression of a law, but 
also any contempt of the legislator. For such 
contempt is a breach of all his laws at once, and 
therefore may consist, not only in the commis- 
sion of a fact, or in the speaking of words by the 
laws forbidden, or in the omisi^ion of what the 
law commandeth, but also in the intention or 
purpose to transgress. For the purpose to break 
the law is some degree of contempt of him to 
whom it belongeth to sec it executed. I’o be de- 
lighted in the imagination only of l)eing pos- 
sessed of another man’s goods, servants, or wife, 
without any intention to take them from him 
by force or fraud, is no breach of the law, that 
saith, “Thou shalt not covet”: nor is the pleas- 
ure a man may have in imagining or dreaming 
of the death of him from whose life he expect- 
eth nothing but damage and displeasure, a sin; 
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but the resolving to put some act in execution 
that tendeth thereto. For to be pleased in the 
fiction of that which would please a man if it 
were real is a passion so adherent to the nature 
both of man and every other living creature, as 
to make it a sin were to make sin of being a 
man. The consideration of this has made me 
think them too severe, both to tl\crnselves and 
others, that maintain that the first motions of 
the mind, though checked with the fear of (iod, 
be sins. But I confess it is safer to err on that 
hand than on the other. 

A crime is a sin, consisting in the committing 
by deed or word of that which the law for- 
biildeth, or the omission of what it hath com- 
manded. So that every crime is a sin; but not 
every sin a crime. To intend to steal or kill is 
a sin, though it never appear in word or fact: 
for ( Jod that seeth the thoughts of man can lay 
it to his charge: but till it appear by something 
done, or said, by which the intention may be 
argued by a human judge, it hath not the name 
of crime: which distinction the Cirecks ob- 
served in the word afinftTijfm, and ty/cAfy/ia, or 
whercol the iormer (which is translated 
sin) signilieihaiiy v ing from the law what- 
soe\cr; but the two latter ( which are translated 
crime) signily that sin only whereof one man 
may accuse another. But of intentions, which 
never appear by any outward act, there is no 
place for human accusation. In like manner the 
Latins by pet cat nm, ivhich is stti, signify all 
manner of deviation from the law; but by cri- 
men ( which word they derive from rerwo, which 
signilies to perceirc) they mean only such sins 
as may be made appear before a judge, and 
therefore arc not mere intentions. 

From this relation ol sin to the law, and of 
crime to the civil law, may be inferred, first, 
that where law ceaseth,sin ceaseth.But because 
the law of nature is eternal, violation of cove- 
nants, ingratitude, arrogance, and all facts con- 
trary to any moral virtue can never cease to be 
sin. vSecondly, that the civil law ceasing, crimes 
cease: for there being no other law remaining 
but that of nature, there is no place for accusa- 
tion; every man being his own judge, and ac- 
cused only by his owi\ conscience, and cleared 
by the uprightness of his own intention. When 
therefore his intention is right, his tact is nosin; 
if otherwise, his fact is sin, but not crime. Third- 
ly, that when the sovereign power ccaseth, crime 
also ccaseth: for where there is no such power, 
there is no protection to be had from the law; 
and tlicrefore every one may protect himscll by 
his own power: for no man in the institution of 
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sovereign power can be supposed to give away 
the right of preserving his own body, for the 
safety whereof all sovereignty was ordained. 
But this is to be understood only of those that 
have not themselves contributed to the taking 
away of the power that protected them: for that 
was a crime from the beginning. 

The source of every crime is some defect of 
the understanding, or some error in reasoning, 
or some sudden force of the passions. Defect in 
the understanding is ignorance; in reasoning, 
erroneous opinion. Again, ignorance is of three 
sorts; of the law, and of the sovereign, and of 
the penalty. Ignorance of the law of nature ex- 
cuseth no man, because every man that hath at- 
tained to the use of reason is supposed to know 
he ought not to do to another what he would 
not have done to himself. Therefore into what 
place soever a man shall come, if he do anything 
contrary to that law, it is a crime. If a man come 
from the Indies hither, and persuade men here 
to receive a new religion, or teach them anything 
that tendeth to disobedience ol the laws of this 
country, though he be never so well persuaded 
of the truth oi what he teacheth, he commits a 
crime, and may be justly punished for the same, 
not only because his doctrine is false, but also 
because he docs that which he would not ap- 
pro\c in another; namely, that coming from 
hence, he should endeavour to alter the religion 
there. But ignorance of the civil law shall ex- 
cuse a man in a strange country till it be de- 
clared to him, because till then no civil law is 
binding. 

In the like manner, if the civil law of a man’s 
own country be not so sufficiently declared as 
he may know it if he will; nor the action against 
the law of nature; ihe ignorance is a good ex- 
cuse: in other cases ignorance of the ci\il law 
excuselh not. 

Ignorance of the sovereign power in the place 
of a man’s ortlinary residence cxcuseth him 
not, because he ought to take notice ot the pow- 
er by which he hath been protected there. 

Ignorance of the penalty, where the law is 
declared, cxcuseth no man: for in breaking the 
law, which without a fear of penalty to lollow 
were not a law, but vain words, he undergoeth 
the penalty, though he know not what it is; be- 
cau..e whosoever voluntarily doth any action, ac- 
cepteth all the known consequences of it; but 
punishment is a known consequence of the vio- 
lation of the laws in every Commonwealth; 
which punishment, if it be determined already 
by the law, he is subject to that; if not, then is 
he subject to arbitrary punishment. For it is 
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reason that he which does injury, without other 
limitation than that of his own will, should suf- 
fer punishment without other limitation than 
that of his will whose law is thereby violated. 

But when a penalty is cither annexed to the 
crime in the law itself, or hath been usually in- 
flicted in the like cases, there the delinquent is 
excused from a greater penalty. For the punish- 
ment foreknown, if not great enough to deter 
men from the action, is an invitement to it: be- 
cause when men compare the benefit of their 
injustice with the harm of their punishment, 
by necessity of nature they choose that which 
appeareth best for themselves: and therefore 
when they arc punished more than the law had 
formerly determined, or more than others were 
punished for the same crime, it is the law that 
tempted and decciveth them. 

No law made after a fact done can make it 
a crime: because if the fact be against the law 
of nature, the law was before the fact; and a 
positive law cannot be taken notice of before 
it be made, and therefore cannot be obligatory. 
But when the law that forbiddetha fact is made 
before the fact be done, yet he that doth the 
fact is liable to the penalty ordained after, in 
case no lesser penalty were made known before, 
neither by writing nor by example, for the rea- 
son immediately before alleged. 

From defect in reasoning ( that is to say, from 
error), men are prone to violate the laws three 
ways. First, by presumption of false principles: 
as when men, from having observcil how in all 
places and in all ages unjust actions have been 
authorised by the force and victories of those 
who have committed them; and that, potent 
men breaking through the cobweb laws of their 
country, the wxaker sort and those that have 
failed in their enterprises have been esteemed 
the only criminals; have thereupon taken for 
principles and grounds of their reasoning that 
justice is but a vain word: that whatsoever a 
man can get by his own industry and hazard 
is his own: that the practice of all nations can- 
not be unjust: that examples of former limes arc 
good arguments of doing the like again; and 
many more of that kind: which being granted, 
no act in itself can be a crime, but must be made 
so, not by the law, but by the success oi them 
that commit it; and the same fact be virtuous or 
vicious as fortune pleaseth; so that what Marius 
makes a crime, Sylla shall make meritorious, 
and Caesar (the same laws standing) turn again 
into a crime, to the perpetual disturbance of the 
peace of the Commonwealth. 

Secondly, by false teachers that either mis- 
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interpret the law of nature, making it thereby 
repugnant to the law civil, or by teaching for 
laws such doctrines of their own, or traditions 
of former times, as arc inconsistent with the 
duty of a subject. 

Thirdly, by erroneous inferences from true 
principles; which happens commonly to men 
that arc hasty and precipitate inconcludingand 
resolving what to do; such as are they that have 
both a great opinion of their own understand- 
ing and believe that things of this nature re- 
quire not time and study, but only common ex- 
perience and a good natural wit, whereof no 
man thinks himself unprovided: whereas the 
knowledge of right and wrong, which is no less 
difficult, there is no man w'ill pretend to with- 
out great and long study. Anil of those defects 
in reasoning, there is none that can excuse, 
though some of them may extenuate, a crime 
in any man that pretendeth to the administra- 
tion of his own private business; much less in 
them that undertake a public charge, because 
they pretend to the reason upon the want where- 
of they would ground ihcir excuse. 

Of the passions that most frequently arc the 
causes of crime, one is vainglory, or a loolish 
overrating of their own worth; as if diflercnec 
of worth were an effect of their wit, or riches, 
or blood, or some other natural cjuality, not de- 
pending on the will of those that have the sov- 
ereign authority. From whence procccdelh a 
presumption that the punishments ordained by 
the laws, and extended generally to all subjects, 
ought not to be inflicted on them with the same 
rigor they arc inflictcil on poor, obscure, and 
simple men, comprehended under the name of 
the rulgar. 

Therefore it happencth commonly that such 
as value themselves by the greatness of their 
wealth adventure on crimes, upon hope of es- 
caping punishmenibycorruplmgpubbc justice, 
or obtaining pardon by money or other rewards. 

And that such as have multitude of |)oient 
kindred, and popular men that have gained 
reputation amongst the multitude, take courage 
to violate the laws from a hope of opjjrcssing 
the power to whom it bclongcth to put them 
in execution. 

And that such as have a great and false opin- 
ion of their own wisdom take upion them to rep- 
rehend the actions and call in i]ucslion the au- 
thority of them that govern, and so to unsettle 
the laws with their public discourse, as that 
nothing .shall be a crime but what their own 
designs require should be so. It happencth also 
to tf^c same men to be prone to all such crimes 
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as consist in craft, and in deceiving of their 
neighbours; because they think their designs 
are too subtle to be perceived. These I say are 
effects of a false presumption of their own wis- 
dom. For of them that arc the first movers in 
the disturbance of Commonwealth (which can 
never happen without a civil war), very few 
arc left alive long enough to sec their new de- 
signs established: so that the benefit of their 
crimes redoundeth to posterity and such as 
would least have wished it: which argues they 
were not so wise as they thought they were. 
And those that deceive upon hope of not being 
observed do commonly deceive themselves, the 
darkness in which they believe they lie hidden 
being nothing else but their own blindness, 
and are no wiser than children that think all 
hid by hiding their own eyes. 

And generally all vainglorious men, unless 
they be withal timorous, are subject to anger; 
as being more prone than others to interpret for 
contempt the ordinary liberty of conversation: 
and there arc few crimes that may not be pro- 
duced by anger. 

As for the passions, of hate, lust, ambition, 
and covetousness, wtiat crimes they are apt to 
produce is so obvious to every man’s experience 
and understanding as there necdeih nothing to 
be said of them, saving that they arc infirmi- 
ties, so annexed to the nature, both of man and 
all other living creatures, as that their clfccts 
cannot be hindered but by extraordinary use of 
rcason,oraconstant severity in punishing them. 
For in those things men hate, they find a con- 
tinual and unavoulablc molestation; whereby 
either a man’s patience must be everlasting, or 
he must be cased by removing the povverof that 
which molestcth him: the former is difficult; 
the latter is many times impossible without 
some violation of the law. Ambition and cov- 
etousness arc passions also that arc perpetually 
incumbent and j)ressing; whereas reason is not 
perpetually present to resist them: and there- 
fore whensoever the hope of impunity appears, 
their effects proceed. And lor lust, what it wants 
in the lasting, it hath in the vehemence, which 
sulliceth to weigh down the apprehension of all 
easy or uncertain punishments. 

• Of all passions, that which inclineth men 
least to break the laws is fear. Nay, excepting 
some generous natures, it is the only thing 
(when there is apj)carancc of profit or pleasure 
by breaking the laws) that makes men keep 
them. And yet in many cases a crime may be 
committed through fear. 

For not every fear justifies the action it pro- 


duceth, but the fear only of corporeal hurt, 
which we call bodily fear, and from which a 
man cannot sec how to be delivered but by the 
action. A man is assaulted, fears present death, 
from which he secs not how to escape but by 
wounding him that assaultcthhim;ifhcwound 
him to death, this is no crime, because no man 
is supposed, at the makingof aCommonwealth, 
to have abandoned the defence of his life or 
limbs, where the law cannot arrive time enough 
to his assistance. Rut to kill a man because from 
his actions or his threatenings I may argue he 
will kill me when he can (seeing I have time 
and means to demand protection from the sov- 
ereign power) is a crime. Again, a man receives 
words of disgrace, or some little injuries, for 
which they that made the laws had assigned no 
punishment, nor thought it worthy of a man 
that hath the use of reason to take notice of, 
and is afraid unless he revenge it he shall fall 
into contempt, and consequently be obnoxious 
to the like injuries from others; and to avoid 
this, breaks the law, and protects himself for 
the future by the terror of his private revenge. 
This is a crime: for the hurt is not corporeal, 
but fantastical, and (though, in this corner of 
the world, made sensible by a custom not many 
years since Ix'gun, amongst young and vain 
men) so light as a gallant man, and one that is as- 
sured of his own couragc.cannot take notice of. 
Also a man may stand in fear of spirits, cither 
through his own superstition or through too 
much credit given to other men that tell him of 
strange dreams and visions; and thereby be 
made believe they will hurt him for doing or 
omitting diverse things which, nevertheless, to 
do or omit is contrary to the laws; and that 
which is sodone,or omitted, is not to be excused 
by this fear, but is a crime. For, as I have showm 
before in the second C'hapter, dreams be nat- 
urally but the fancies remaining in sleep, after 
the impressions our senses had formerly rc- 
ccivctl w'aking; arul, when men are by any 
accident unassured they have slept, seem to he 
real \isions; and therefore he that presumes to 
break the law upon his own or another’s dream 
or pretended vision, or upon other fancy oi the 
pow'er of imisible spirits than is permilteil by 
the Commonwealth, leaveth the law of nature, 
which is a certain olTencc, and tollowelh the 
imagery of his own or another private man's 
brain, which he can never know' whether it 
significth anything or nothing, nor whether he 
that tells his dream say true or lie; w'hich if 
every private man should have leave to do (^as 
they must, by the law' of nature, if any one have 
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it), there could no law be made to hold, and so 
all Commonwealth would be dissolved. 

From these different sources of crimes, it ap- 
pears already that all crimes are not, as the 
Stoics of old time maintained, of the same alloy. 
There is place, not only for excuse, by which 
that which seemed a crime is proved to be none 
at all; but also for extenuation, by which the 
crime, that seemed great, is made less. For 
though all crimes do equally deserve the name 
of injustice, as all deviation from a straight line 
is equally crookedness, which the Stoics rightly 
observed; yet it does not follow that all crimes 
are equally unjust, no more than that all crook- 
ed lines are equally crooked; which the Stoics, 
not observing, held it as great a crime to kill a 
hen, against the law, as to kill one’s father. 

That which totally exciiscth a fact, and takes 
away from it the nature of a crime, can be none 
but that which, at the same time, taketh away 
the obligation of the law. For the fact commit- 
ted once against the law, if he that committed 
it be obliged to the law, can be no other than a 
crime. 

The want of means to know the law totally 
excuseth: for the law whereof a man has no 
means to inform himself is not obligatory. But 
the want of diligence to enquire shall not be 
considered as a want of means; nor shall any 
man that pretendeth to reason enough for the 
government of his own affairs be suppiosed to 
want means to know the laws of nature; be- 
cause they arc known by the reason he pretends 
to: only children and madmen are excused from 
offences against the law natural. 

Where a man is captive, or in the power of 
the enemy (and he is then in the power of the 
enemy when his |>crson, or his means of living, 
is so), if it be without his own fault, the obliga- 
tion of the law ccaseth; because he must obey 
the enemy, or die, and consequently such obedi- 
ence is no crime: for no man is obliged (when 
the protection of the law faileth) not to protect 
himself by the best means he can. 

If a man by the terror of present death be 
compelled to do a fact against the law, he is 
totally excused; because no law can oblige a 
man toabandonhisown preservation. And sup- 
posing such a law were obligatory, yet a man 
would reason thus: “If I do it not, I die present- 
ly; if I do it, I die afterwards; therefore by do- 
ing it, there is time of life gained.” Nature there- 
fore compels him to the fact. 

When a man is destitute of food or other 
thing necessary for his life, and cannot preserve 
himself any other way but by some fact against 
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the law; as if in a great famine he take the food 
by force, or stealth, which he cannot obtain for 
money, nor charity; or in defence of his life, 
snatch away another man’s sword; he is totally 
excused for the reason next before alleged. 

Again, facts done against the law, by the au- 
thority of another, arc by that authority excused 
against the author, because no man ought to 
accuse his own fact in another that is but his 
instrument: but it is not excused against a third 
person thereby injured, because in the violation 
of the law both the author and actor are crimi- 
nals. From hence it followcth that when that 
man or assembly that hath the sovereign power 
commandeth a man to do that which is con- 
trary to a former law, the doing of it is totally 
excused: for he ought not to condemn it him- 
self, because he is the author; and what cannot 
justly be condemned by the sovereign cannot 
justly be punished by any other. Besides, when 
the sovereign commandeth anything to be done 
against his own former law, the command, as 
to that particular fact, is an abrogation of the 
law. 

If that man or assembly that hath the sov- 
ereign power disclaim any right essential to the 
sovereignty, whereby there accruclh to the sub- 
ject any liberty inconsistent with the sovereign 
power; that is to say, with the very being ol a 
Commonwealth; if the subiecl shall relusc to 
obey the command in anything, contr.iry to the 
liberty granted, this is nevertheless a sin, and 
contrary to the duly of the subjeft: for he ought 
to take notice of what is inconsistent with the 
sovereignty, because it was erected by his own 
consent and lor his own del ence, and that such 
liberty as is inconsistent with it was granted 
through ignorance of the evil consccjucnce 
thcreot. But if he not only disobey, but also re- 
sist a public minister in the execution of it, 
then it is a crime, because he might have been 
righted, without any breach of the peace, upon 
complaint. 

The degrees of crime are taken on diverse 
scales, and measured, first, by the malignity of 
the source, or cause: secondly, by the contagion 
of the example: thirdly, by the mischief of the 
effect: and fourthly, by theconcurrenccof limes, 
places, and persons. 

The same fact done against the law, if it pro- 
ceed from presumption of strength, riches, or 
friends to resist those that arc to execute the 
law, is a greater crime than if it proceed from 
hope of not being discovered, or of escape by 
(light: for presumption of impunity by force is 
a root from whence springeth, at all times, and 
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upon all temptations, a contempt of all laws; 
whereas in the latter case the apprehension of 
danger that makes a man fly renders him more 
obedient for the future. A crime which we know 
to be so is greater than the same crime proceed- 
ing from a false persuasion that it is lawful: for 
he that commilteth it against his own conscience 
presumeth on his force, or other power, which 
encourages him to commit the same again, but 
he that doth it by error, after the error shown 
him, is conformable to the law. 

lie whose error proceeds from the authority 
of a teacher, or an interpreter of the law public- 
ly authorised, is not so faulty as he whose error 
proceedeth from a peremptory pursuit of his 
own principlesand reasoning: for what is taught 
by one that teacheth by public authority, the 
Commonwealth teacheth, and hath a resem- 
blance of law, till the same authority control- 
leth it;andinall crimes that contain not in them 
a denial of the sovereign power, nor are against 
an evident law, exciiseth totally; whereas he 
that groundeth his actions on his private judge- 
ment ought, according to the rectitude or error 
thereof, to stand or fall. 

"rhe same fact, if it iiave been constantly pun- 
ished in other men, is a greater crime than if 
there have been many precedent examples of 
impunity. Tor those cx.implcs are so many 
hopes of impunity, given by the sovereign him- 
scll: and because he which lurnishes a man 
with such a hope and presumption of mercy, as 
cncourageth him to olTcnd, hath his part in the 
offence, he cannot reasonably charge the of- 
fender with the whole. 

A crime arising from a sudden passion is not 
so great as when the same ariseth from long 
meditation: for in the former case there is a 
place for extenuation in the common infirmity 
of human nature; but he that doth it with pre- 
meditation has used circumspection, and cast 
his eye on the law, on the punishment, and on 
the consequence thereof to human society; all 
which in committing the crime he hath con- 
temned and postponed to his own appetite. But 
there is no suddenness of passion sufficient for 
a total excuse: for all the time lietween the first 
knowing of the law, and the commission of the 
fact, shall be taken for a time of deliberation, 
because he ought, by meditation of the law, to 
rectify the irregularity of his passions. 

Where the law is publicly, and with assidu- 
itv. before all the people read and interpreted, 
a fact done against it is a greater crime than 
where men arc left without such instruction to 
enquire of it with difficulty, uncertainty, and 
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interruption of their callings, and be informed 
by private men: for in this case, part of the fault 
is discharged upon common infirmity; but in 
the former there is apparent negligence, which 
is not without some contempt of the sovereign 
power. 

Those facts which the law expressly con- 
demneth, but the lawmaker by other manifest 
signs of his will tacitly approvcth,arclcsscrimes 
than the same facts condemned both by the law 
and lawmaker. For seeing the will of the law- 
maker is a law, there appear in this case two 
contradictory laws; which would totally excuse, 
if men were bound to take notice of the sover- 
eign’s approbation, by other arguments than are 
expressed by his command. But because there 
are punishments con»-cqiicnt, not only to the 
transgression of his law, but also to the observ- 
ing of it, he is in part a cause of the transgres- 
sion, and therefore cannot reasonably impute 
the whole crime to the delinquent. For example, 
the law condeixuieih duels; the punishment is 
made capital: on the contrary part, he that re- 
fuseth duel is subject to contempt and scorn, 
without remedy; and sometimes by the sover- 
eign himself thought unworthy to have any 
charge or preferment in vv'ar: if thereupon he 
accept duel, considering all men lawfully en- 
deavour to obtain the good opinion of them 
that have the sovereign povv'er, he ought not in 
reason to be rigorously punished, seeing part 
of the fault may be discharged on the punisher: 
which 1 say, not as wishing liberty of private 
revenges, or any other kind of disobedience, 
but a care in governors not to countenance any- 
thing obliquely which directly they forbid. The 
examples of princes, to those that see them, are, 
and ever have been, more potent to govern their 
actions than the laws themselves. And though 
it be our duty to do, not what they do, but what 
they sav; yet will that duty never be periormcd 
till it please God to give men an extraordinary 
and supernatural grace to follow that precept. 

Again, if we compare crimes by the mischief 
of their clTccts; first, the same tact when it re- 
dounds to the damage of many is greater than 
when it redounds to the hurt of few. And there- 
fore when a fact hurtelh, not only in the pres- 
ent, but also by example in the future, it is 
a greater crime than if it hurt only in the pres- 
ent: for the former is a fertile crime, and multi- 
plies to the hurt of many; the latter is barren. 
To maintain doctrines contrary to the religion 
established in the Commonwealth is a greater 
fault in an authorised preacher than in a pri- 
vate person: so also is it to live profanely, in- 
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continently, or do any irreligious act whatso- 
ever. Likewise in a professor of the law, to 
maintain any point, or do any act, that tendeth 
to the weakening of the sovereign power is a 
greater crime than in another man: also in a 
man that hath such reputation for wisdom as 
that his counsels are followed, or his actions 
imitated by many, his fact against the law is a 
greater crime than the same fact in another: for 
such men not only commit crime, but teach it 
for law to all other men. And generally all 
crimes are the greater by the scandal they give; 
that is to say, by becoming stumbling-blocks 
to the weak, that look not so much upon the 
way they go in, as upon the light that other 
men carry before them. 

Also facts of hostility against the] 'resent state 
of the Commonwealth are greater crimes than 
the same acts done to private men: for the dam- 
age extends itself to all: such are the betraying 
of the strengths or revealing of the secrets of 
the Commonwealth to an enemy; also all at- 
tempts upon the representative of the Common- 
wealth, be it a monarch or an assembly; and all 
endeavours by word or deed to diminish the au- 
thority of the same, cither in the present time 
or in succession: which crimes the Latins under- 
stand by crimina lasa majestatis, and consist 
in design, or act, contrary to a fundamental law, 

Likew'isc those crimes which render judge- 
ments of no effect arc greater crimes than in- 
juries done to one or a few persons: as to receive 
money to give false judgement or testimony is 
a greater crime than otherwise to deceive a man 
of the like or a greater sum: because not only 
he has wrong, that falls by such judgements, 
but all judgements arc rendered useless, and 
occasion ministered to force and private re- 
venges. 

Also robbery and dcpcculation of the public 
treasury or revenues is a greater crime than the 
robbing or defrauding of a private man, be- 
cause to rob the public is to rob many at once; 
also the counterfeit usurpation of public min- 
istry, the counterfeiting of public seals, or pub- 
lic coin, than counterfeiting of a private man’s 
person or his seal, because the fraud thereof ex- 
tendeth to the damage of many. 

Of facts against the law done to private men, 
the greater crime is that where the damage, in 
the common opinion of men, is most sensible. 
And therefore: 

To kill against the law is a greater crime than 
any other injury, life preserved. 

And to kill with torment, greater than sim- 
ply to kill. 
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And mutilation of a limb, greater than the 
spoiling a man of his goods. 

And the spoiling a man of his goods by ter- 
ror of death or wounds, than by clandestine 
surreption. 

And by clandestine surreption, than by con- 
sent fraudulently obtained. 

And the violation of chastity by force, great- 
er than by flattery. 

And of a woman married, than of a woman 
not married. 

For all these things are commonly so valued; 
though some men arc more, and some less, sensi- 
ble of the same offence. But the law regardeih 
not the particular, but the general inclination 
of mankind. 

And therefore the offence men take from 
contumely, in words or gesture, when they pro- 
duce no other harm than the present grief of 
him that is reproached, hath been neglected in 
the laws of the Cj reeks, Romans, and other both 
ancient and modern Commonwealths; suppos- 
ing the true cause of such grief to consist, not 
in the contumely (which takes no hold upon 
men conscious of their own virtue), hut in the 
pusillanimity of him that is oifended by it. 

Also a crime against a private man is much 
aggravated by the person, time, and place. I'or 
to kill one’s parent is a greater crime than to 
kill another: for the parent ought to have the 
honour of a sovereign (though he have sur- 
rendered his power to the civil law), because 
he had it originally by nature. And to rob a 
poor man is a greater crime than to rob a rich 
man, because it is to the poor a more sensible 
damage. 

And a crime committed in the time or place 
appointed for devotion is greater than if com- 
mitted at another time or place: for it proceeds 
from a greater contempt ot the law. 

Many other cases of aggravation ami extenu- 
ation might be added; but by these 1 have set 
down, it is obvious to every man to take the 
altitude of any other crime pro[X)scd. 

Lastly, because in almost all crimes there is 
an injury tlone, not only to some private men, 
but also to the ('ommonwealth,thc samecrime, 
when the accusation is in the name of the (k)m- 
monwealth, is called public crime; and when 
in the name of a private man, a private crime; 
andthepleasaccording thereupon called public, 
judicia publica, pleas of the crown; or private 
pleas. As in an accusation of murder, if the ac- 
cuser be a private man, the pica is a private 
pica; if the accuser be the sovereign, the plea is 
a public plea. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


Of Punishments and Rewards 

A punishment is an evil inflicted by public au- 
thority on him that hath done or omitted that 
which is judged by the same authority to be a 
transgression ol the law, to the end that the will 
of men may thereby the better be disposed to 
obedience. 

Before 1 infer anything from this definition, 
there is a question to he answered of much im- 
portance; which is, by what door the right or 
authority of punishing, in any case, came in. 
For by that which has been said before, no man 
is supposed hound by covenant not to resist 
violence; and consequently it cannot be intend- 
ed that he gave any right to another to lay 
violent hands upon his person. In the making 
of a Commonwealth every man gi\eth away 
the right of defending another, but not of de- 
fending himself. Also he obligeth himself to as- 
sist him that hath the sovereignly in the pun- 
ishing of another, hut of himself not. Hut to 
covenant to assist the sovereign in doing hurt 
to another, unless hr that so covenanteth have 
a right to do it himself, is not to give him a 
right to punish. It is manifest therelorc that the 
right which the (ximmonweallh (that is, he or 
they that represent it) hath to punish is not 
grounded on any concession or gift ot the sub- 
jects. Hut I have also shown lormerlv that be- 
fore the institution ol (Commonwealth, every 
man had a right to escrylhing, and to do what- 
soe\cr he thought necessary to his own presersa- 
tion; subduing, hurting, or killing an\ man in 
order thereunto. And this is the loundation of 
that right ol punishing which is exercised in 
e\ery (Commonwealth. I'or the siih)ccts did not 
gi\e the soscreign that right; hut only, in lay- 
ing dow'ii theirs, strengthened him to use his 
owm as he should think fit lor the preservation 
of them all: so that it was not gisen, hut Icit to 
him, anil to him only; and, excepting the limits 
set him by natural law, as entire as m the con- 
dition of mere nature, and ol war of every one 
against his neighbour. 

From the definition of punishment, I infer, 
first, that neither private revenges nor injuries 
ol prisatc men can properly be styled punish- 
ment, because they proceed not trom public au- 
thority. 

Secondly, that to be neglected and unpre- 
fc»-red by the public favour is not a punishment, 
because no new evil is thereby on any man in- 
flicted; he is only left in the estate he was in 
before. 
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Thirdly, that the evil inflicted by public au- 
thority, without precedent public condemna- 
tion, is not to be styled by the name of punish- 
ment, but of a hostile act, because the fact for 
w'hich a man ispiinishedoughtfirsttobcjudged 
by })ublic authority to be a transgression of the 
law. 

Fourthly, that the evil inflicted by usurped 
power, and judges without authority from the 
sovereign, is not punishment, but an act of hos- 
tility, because the acts of power usurped have 
not lor author the person condemned, and 
therefore are not acts of public authority. 

Fifthly, that all evil which is inflicted with- 
out intention or possibility of disposing the dc- 
lin(|uent or, by his example, other men to 
obey the laws is not punishment, but an act of 
hostility, because without such an end no hurt 
done is contained under that name. 

Sixthly,whereastocertain actions there bean- 
nexed by nature diverse hurtlul consequences; 
as when a man in assaulting another is himself 
slain or woundeil; or when he falleth into sick- 
ness by the doing ol some unlawful act: such 
hurt, though in respect of (iod, who is the au- 
thor of nature, it may be said to be inflicted, 
and therefore a punishment divine; yet it is not 
contained in the name ot punishment in respect 
of men, because it is not inflicted by the author- 
ity of man. 

Sesenihly, if the harm inflicted be less than 
the benefit of contentment that naturally lol- 
lowcih the crime committed, that harm is not 
within the definition, and is rather the price 
or redemption than the punishment of a crime: 
because it is ol the nature of punishment to 
have for end the disposing of men to obey the 
law; which end ( if it be less than the benefit of 
the transgression) it attainclh not, but workelh 
a contrary clTcti. 

Eighthly, il a punishment be determined and 
prescril>ed m the law itsell, and arter the crime 
commuted there be a greater punishment in- 
flicted, the excess is not punishment, but an act 
of hostility. For seeing the aim ot punishment 
is not a resenge, but terror; and the terror of a 
great punishment unknown is taken away by 
the declaration ol a less, the unexpected addi- 
tion is no part of the punishment. Hut where 
there is no punishment at all determined by 
the law, there whatsoever is inflicted hath the 
nature of punishment. For he that goes about 
the violation of a law, wherein no penally is 
determined, expcctelh an indeterminate, that is 
to say, an arbitrary punishment. 

Ninthly, harm inflicted for a fact done be- 
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fore there was a law that forbade it is not pun- 
ishment, but an act of hostility: for before the 
law, there is no transgression of the law: but 
punishment supposeth a fact judged to have 
been a transgression of the law; therefore harm 
inflicted before the law made is not punish- 
ment, but an act of hostility. 

Tenthly, hurt inflicted on the representative 
of the Commonwealth is not punishment, but 
an act of hostility: because it is of the nature of 
punishment to be inflicted by public authority, 
which is the authority only of the representa- 
tive itself. 

Lastly, harm inflicted upon one that is a de- 
clared enemy falls not under the name of pun- 
ishment: because seeing they were either never 
subject to the law, and therefore cannot trans- 
gress it; or having been subject to it, and pro- 
fessing to be no longer so, by consequence deny 
they can transgress it, all the harms that can be 
done them must be taken as acts of hostility. 
But in declared hostility all infliction of evil is 
lawful. From whence it followcth that if a sub- 
ject shall by fact or word wittingly and deliber- 
ately deny the authority of the representative of 
the Commonwealth (whatsoever penalty hath 
been formerly ordained for treason), he may 
lawfully be made to suffer whatsoever the rep- 
resentative will: for in denying subjection, he 
denies such punishment as by the law hath been 
ordained, and therefore suffers as an enemy of 
the Commonwealth; that is, according to the 
will of the representative. For the punishments 
set down in the law are to subjects, not to ene- 
mies; such as are they that, having been hy 
their own act subjects, deliberately revolting, 
deny the sovereign power. 

The first and most general distribution of 
punishments is into divine and human. Of the 
former I shall have occasion to speak in a more 
convenient place hereafter. 

Human are those punishments that be in- 
flicted by the commandment of man; and are 
either corporal, or pecuniary, or ignominy, or 
imprisonment, or exile, or mixed of these. 

Corporal punishment is that which is inflict- 
ed on the body directly, and according to the 
intention of him that inflicteth it: such as arc 
stripes, or wounds, or deprivation of such pleas- 
ures of the body as were before lawfully en- 
joyed. 

And of these, some be capital, some less than 
capital. Capital is the infliction of death; and 
that either simply or with torment. Less than 
capital are stripes, wounds, chains, and any 
other corporal pain not in its own nature mor- 
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tal. For if upon the infliction of a punishment 
death follow, not in the intention of the inflicter, 
the punishment is not to be esteemed capital, 
though the harm prove mortal by an accident 
not to be foreseen; in which case death is not 
inflicted, but hastened. 

Pecuniary punishment is that which consist- 
eth not only in the deprivation of a sum of mon- 
ey, but also of lands, or any other goods which 
are usually bought and sold for money. And in 
case the law that ordaineth such a punishment 
be made with design to gather money from such 
as shall transgress the same, it is not properly a 
punishment, but the price of jirivilegc and ex- 
emption from the law, which doth not absolute- 
ly forbid the fact but only to those that are not 
able to pay the money: except where the law is 
natural, or part of religion; for in that case it is 
not an exemption from the law, but a transgres- 
sion of it. As where a law exactclh a pecuniary 
mulct of them that take the name ot Crod in 
vain, the payment of the mulct is not the 
price of a dispensation to swear, but the pun- 
ishment of the transgression of a law indis- 
pensable. In like manner if the law impose a 
sum of money to be j)aid to him that has 
been injured, this is but a satisfaction for the 
hurt done him, and exlinguishelh the accusa- 
tion of the party injured, not the crime of 
the offender. 

Ignominy is the infliction of such evil as is 
made dishonourable; or the deprivation of such 
good as is made honourable by the C'ommon- 
wealth. For there be somethings honourable by 
nature; as the effects of courage, magnanimity, 
.strength, wisdom, and other abilities ol body 
and mind -.others maile honourable by the Com- 
monwealth; as badges, titles, offices, or any 
other singular mark of the sovereign’s favour. 
The former, though they may fail by nature or 
accident, cannot be taken away by a law; and 
therefore the loss of them is not puni.shment. 
But the latter may be taken away by the public 
authority that made them honouralilc, and arc 
properly punishments: suchare, degrading men 
condemned, of their badges, titles, and offices; 
or declaring them incapable of the like in time 
to come. 

Imprisonment is when a man is by public au- 
thority deprived of liberty, and may happen 
from two diverse ends; whereof one is the safe 
custody of a man accused; the other is the in- 
flicting of pain on a man condemned. The 
former is not punishment, because no man is 
supposed to be punished before he be judicially 
heard and declared guilty. And therefore what- 
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soever hurt a man is made to suffer by bonds or 
restraint before his cause be heard, over and 
above that which is necessary to assure his cus- 
tody, is against the law of nature. But the lat- 
ter is punishment l>ecause evil, and inflicted by 
public authority for somewhat that has by the 
same authority been Judged a transgression of 
the law. Under this word imprisonment ,\ com- 
prehend all restraint of motion caused by an 
external obstacle, be it a house, which is called 
by the general name of a prison; or an island, 
as when men arc said to be confined to it; or a 
place where men arc set to work, as in old time 
men have been condemned to quarries, and in 
these times to galleys; or be it a chain or any 
other such impediment. 

Exile (banishment) is when a man is for a 
crime condemned to depart out of the domin- 
ion of the Commonwealth, or out of a certain 
part thereof, and during a prefixed time, or for 
ever, not to return into it; and seemeth not in 
its own nature, without other circumstances, to 
he a punishment, hut rather an escape, or a 
public commandment to avoid punishment by 
flight. And Ckcrn says there was never any 
such punishment ordained in the city of Rome; 
hut calls it a reltige ot men in danger. For if a 
man hanislicd he nevertheless permitted to en- 
joy his g(X)ds, and the revenue of his lands, the 
mere change ot air is no punishment; nor does 
It tend to that benefit ot the Commonwealth 
for which all punishments are orilained, that 
is to say, to the forming of men's wills to the 
ohsersation ol the law; hut many times to the 
damage of the (Commonwealth. For a banished 
man is a lawful enemy of the Commonwealth 
that hanishctl him, as being no more a memlxrr 
of the same. But it he he withal deprived ot his 
l.iiuls, or goods, then the punishment lieth not 
in the exile, hut is to he reckoned amongst pun- 
ishments pecuniary. 

All punishments of innocent subjects, be 
they great or little, arc against the law of na- 
ture: for punishment is only lor transgression 
ot the law, and therefore there can he no pun- 
ishment of the innocent. It is therefore a \iola- 
tion, first, of that law of nature which torhid- 
deth all men, in their revenges, to look at any- 
thing but some future good: for there can ar- 
rive no good to the Commonwealth by punish- 
ing the innocent. Secondly, of that which for- 
hiddeth ingratitude: for seeing all sovereign 
power is originally given by the consent of every 
one of the subjects, to the end they should as 
long as they are obedient be protected thereby, 
the punishment of the innocent is a rendering 
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of evil for good. And thirdly, of the law that 
commandeth equity; that is to say, an equal 
distribution of Justice, which in punishing the 
innocent is not observed. 

But the infliction of what evil soever on an 
innocent man that is not a subject, if it be for 
the benefit of the Commonwealth, and without 
violation of any former covenant, is no breach 
of the law of nature. For all men that are not 
subjects are either enemies, or else they have 
ceased from being so by some precedent cove- 
nants. But against enemies, whom the Com- 
monwealth Judgeth capable to do them hurt, it 
is lawful by the original right of nature to make 
war; wherein the sword judgeth not, nor doth 
the victor make distinction ot nocent and in- 
nocent as to the time past, nor has other respect 
of mercy than as it conducelh to the good of 
his own people. And upon this ground it is that 
also m subjects who deliberately deny the au- 
thority of the Commonwealth established, the 
vengeance is lawfully extended, not only to the 
fathers, hut also to the third and fourth genera- 
tion not yet in being, and consequently innocent 
ot the tact lor w'hich they are alllicted: because 
the nature of this offence consisteth in the re- 
nouncing ot subjection, which is a relapse into 
the condition ot war commonly called rcM- 
hon; and they that so offend, suffer not as sub- 
jects, but as enemies. For rebellion is but w'ar 
renewed. 

Reward is either of gift or by contract. When 
by contract, it is called salary and wages; which 
is benefit due tor service pcrlormcd or prom- 
ised. When of gift, it is benefit proceeding trom 
the grace ol them that bestow it, to encourage 
or enable men to ilo them service. And there- 
fore w'bcn the sovereign of a Commonw’ealth 
appointeth a salary to any public olfice, he that 
recciveth it is bound in pistice to pertorm his 
office; otherwise, he is bouml only in honour 
to acknowledgement and an endeavour of 
requital. For though men have no law’ful 
remedy when they be commamlcd to quit 
their private business to serve the public, with- 
out reward or salarv, yet they arc not bound 
thereto by the law of nature, nor by the institu- 
tion of the (xunmonwealth, unless the service 
cannot otherwise be done; because it is sup- 
posed the sovereign may make use of all their 
means, insomuch as the most common soldier 
may tlcmand the wages of his warfare as a 
debt. 

The benefits which a sovereign bestoweth on 
a subject, for fear of some power anti ability he 
hath to do hurt to the Commonwealth, are not 
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properly rewards: for they are not salaries, be- 
cause there is in this case no contract supposed, 
every man being obliged already not to do the 
Commonwealth disservice: nor are they graces, 
because they be extorted by fear, which ought 
not to be incident to the sovereign power: 
but are rather sacrifices, which the sovereign, 
considered in his natural person, and not 
in the person of the Commonwealth, makes 
for the appeasing the discontent of him he 
thinks more potent than himself; and encour- 
age not to obedience, but, on the contrary, 
to the continuance and increasing of further 
extortion. 

And whereas some salaries are certain, and 
proceed from the public treasury; and others 
uncertain and casual, proceciling from the ex- 
ecution of the office for which the salary is or- 
dained; the latter is in some cases hurtful to the 
Commonwealth, as in the case of judicature. 
For where the benefit of the judges, and min- 
isters of a court of justice, ariseth lor the multi- 
tude of causes that are brought to their cogni- 
zance, there must needs follow two inconveni- 
ences: one is the nourishing of suits; for the 
more suits, the greater benefit: and another 
that depends on that, which is contention about 
jurisdiction; each court drawing to itself as 
many causes as it can. Hut in offices of execution 
there are not those incon\enicnces, because 
their employment cannot be increased by any 
endeavour of their own. And thus much shall 
suffice for the nature of punishment and re- 
ward; which are, as it were, the nerves and ten- 
dons that move the limbs and joints of a Cdm- 
monwealth. 

Hitherto I have set forth the nature of man, 
whose pride and other passions ha\e compelled 
him to submit himsclt to government; together 
with the great power of his governor, whom 
I compared to llviatiian, taking that compaii- 
son out of the two last \erses of the onc-and- 
forticth of Job; where (jod, hav ing set forth the 
great power of Lesiathan, calleth him kjng of 
the proud. “There is nothing,” saith he, “on 
earth to be compared with him. He is made so 
as not to be afraid. He secth every high thing 
below him; and is king of all the children of 
pride.” But because he is mortal, and subject to 
decay, as all other earthly creatures are; and 
because there is that in heaven, though not on 
earth, that he should stand in fear of, and 
whose laws he ought to obey; I shall in the next 
following chapters speak of his diseases and 
the causes of his mortality, and of what laws of 
nature he is bound to obey. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
Of Those Things That Weal^en or Tend to 
the Dissolution of a Commonwealth 

Thoi’gh nothing can be immortal which mor- 
tals make; yet, if men had the use of reason 
they pretend to, their Commonwealths might 
be secured, at least, from perishing by internal 
diseases. For by the nature of their institution, 
they are designed to live as long as mankind, 
or as the laws of nature, or as justice itself, 
which gives them lilc. Hierefore when they 
come to be dissolved, not by external violence, 
but intestine disorder, the tault is not in men 
as they are the matter, but as they arc the 
ers and onlerers of them. I'or men, as they be- 
come at last weary of irregular jostling and 
hewing one another, and desire with all their 
hearts to conlorm themscUes into one firm and 
lasting edifice; so tor want both ol the art of 
making fit laws to square their actions b\, and 
also of humility and patience to suffer the rude 
and cumbersome points of their present great- 
ness to be taken oil, they cannot without the 
help of a very able architect he compiled into 
any other than a crazy building, such as, haidl) 
lasting out their own time, must assuredly fall 
upon the heads ol their j^ostenty. 

Amongst the infirmities there! ore of a C'om- 
monwealrh, I will reckon in the lirst pl.iccthose 
that arise from an imperiect institution, and re- 
semble the diseases ol a natural body, which 
proceed from a dcfectuous procreation. 

Ol which this is one: that a man to obtain a 
kingdom is sometimes content with less power 
than to the peace and dcleiice ol the C.onimon- 
wealth is necessarily re(|uired. ITom whence it 
cometh to pass that when the exercise ol the 
power laid by is lor the public salety to be re 
Slimed, it hath the resemblance oi an unjust 
act, which disposeth great numbers of men, 
when occasion is prcsenieil, to rebel; in the 
same manner as the bodies ol children gotten 
by diseased parents are subject cither to un- 
timely death, or to purge the ill ijiiality derived 
from their vicious conception, by breaking out 
into biles and scabs. And when kings den) 
themselves some such necessary power, it is not 
always (though sometimes) out ol ignorance 
of what is necessary to the office they under- 
take, but many times out of a hope to recover 
the same again at their pleasure: wherein the) 
reason not well; because such as will hold them 
to their promises shall be maintained against 
them by foreign (Commonwealths; who in or- 
der to the good of their own subjects let slip 
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few occasions to weaken the estate of their 
neighbours. So was Thomas Bccket, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, supported against Henry the 
Second by the Pope; the subjection of ecclesi- 
astics to the ('ominon wealth having been dis- 
pensed with by William the Conqueror at his 
reception, when he took an oath not to infringe 
the liberty of the Church. And so were the bar- 
ons, whose power was by William Rufus, to 
have their help in transferring the succession 
from his elder brother to himself, increased to 
a degree inconsistent with the sovereign pow- 
er, maintained in their rebellion against King 
John by the French. 

Nor docs this happen in monarchy only. For 
whereas the style ol the ancient Roman (Com- 
monwealth was, “The Senate and People of 
Rome"; neither senate nor people j^rcicndcd 
to the whole power; which first caused the sedi- 
tions of Tiberius Gracchus, C.aius (Gracchus, 
Lulius Saturninus, and others; and afterwards 
the wars between the senate and the people 
under ^^.lrius and Sylla; and again under Pom- 
pey and ('^esar, to the extinction ol their de- 
iiKKracy and ih'* up ot monarchy. 

The people of Athens bound themselves but 
from one only auion, uIikIi was that no man 
on pain of death should propound the renew- 
ing of the war lor the island ol Salamis: and 
yet thereby, if Solon i\ad not caused to be given 
out lie was mad, and afterwards in gesture and 
habit ol a madman, and in \crse, propounded 
it to the {)eoplc that flocked about him, they 
hail had an enemy pcrjietually in readiness, 
e\en at the gales ol tlieir city; suih damage, or 
sliitls, arc all (Commonwealths forced to that 
base their power ne\er so little limited. 

In the second [ilace, f observe the oi 

a C^.ommonw e.illh that proceed from the poison 
ol seditious doctrines, wlu reot one is that e\ery 
prisatc man is judge ot good and cmI actions. 
This is true in the condition of mere nature, 
where there arc no cisil law's; and also under 
ci\il government in such cases as aie not ile- 
termined by the law’. Hut otherw'isc, it is mani- 
fest that the measure ol good and e\il actions 
is the civil law’; and the judge the legislator, 
who is alw’ays reprcsentatiNc ol tlic (Common- 
wealth. FVom this lalse doctrine, men are dis- 
jioscd to debate withlhcmselvesanddisputc the 
commands of the (Commonwealth, and alter- 
wards to obey or disobey them as in their pri\ ate 
judgments they shall think fit; whereby the 
(a)mmon wealth is distracted and w’cakened. 

Another doctrine repugnant to civil society is 
that whatsoever a man docs against his con- 
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science is sin; and it dependeth on the pre- 
sumption of making himself judge of good and 
evil. For a man’s conscience and his Judgement 
is the same thing; and as the judgement, so also 
the conscience may be erroneous. Therefore, 
though he that is subject to no civil law sinneth 
in all he does against his conscience, because he 
has no other rule to follow but his owm reason, 
yet it is not so with him that lives in a Com- 
monwealth. because the law is the public con- 
science by which he hath already undertaken 
to be guided. Otherwise in such diversity as 
there is of private consciences, which arc but pri- 
vate opinions, the Commonw’calth must needs 
be distracted, and no man dare to obey the sov- 
ereign pow’cr farther than it shall seem good in 
his own eyes. 

It hath been also commonly taught that faith 
and sanctity arc not to be attained by study and 
reason, but by supernatural inspiration or in- 
fusion. Which granted, I see not w’hy any man 
should render ^ reason of his laith; or w'hy 
every Christian should not be also a prophet; 
or why any man should take the law' ol his 
country rather than his own inspiration for the 
rule of hi^- action. Anti thus w’e lall again into 
the lault ol taking upon us to judge of good 
and e\il; or to make jiulgcs ot it such private 
men as pretend to be supernaturally inspired, 
to the dissolution oi all civil government. Faith 
comes by hearing, and hearing by those acci- 
dents which guide us into the presence ol them 
that speak to us; which accidents are all con- 
trived by (iod Almighty, ami yet are not super- 
natural, but only, lor the great number of them 
that concur to every ellect, unobservable. F'aith 
and sanctity are in Iced not very trequent; but 
yet they are not n.>raclcs, but brought to pass 
by cilucalion, discipline, correction, and other 
natural ways by which (mil worketh them in 
1 lis elect, at such time as I le thinkcth fit. And 
these three opinions, pernicious to peace and 
government, have in this part ot the world pro- 
ceeded chielly from the tongues and pens ol un- 
learned divines; who, joining the words of 
I lolv Scripture together othcrw isethan is agree- 
able to reason, do w'hat they can to m.ike men 
think that sanctity and natural reason cannot 
St Old together. 

A touTth opinion repugnant to the nature ot 
a ('ommonwcallh is this: that he that hath the 
sovereign power is subject to the civil laws. It 
is true that sovereigns are all subject to the laws 
of nature, because such laws be divine and can- 
not by an v man or Commonwealth be abrogated. 
Hut to those laws which the sovereign himself, 
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that is, which the Commonwealth, maketh, he 
is not subject. For to be subject to laws is to be 
subject to the Commonwealth, that is, to the 
sovereign representative, that is, to himself; 
which is not subjection, but freedom from the 
laws. Which error, because it settelh the laws 
above the sovereign, setteth also a judge alx>vc 
him, and a power to punish him; which is to 
make a new sovereign; and again for the same 
reason a third to punish the second; and so con- 
tinually without end, to the confusion and dis- 
solution of the Commonwealth. 

A fifth doctrine that tendeth to the dissolu- 
tion of a Commonwealth is that every private 
man has an absolute propriety in his goods, such 
as excludeth the right of the sovereign. Every 
man has indeed a propriety that excludes the 
right of every other subject: and he has it only 
from the sovereign power, without the protec- 
tion whereof every other man should havccqual 
right to the same. But if the right of the sover- 
eign also be excluded, he cannot perform the 
ortice they have put him into, which is to de- 
fend them both from foreign enemies and from 
the injuries of one another; and consequently 
there is no longer a Commonwealth. 

And if the propriety of subjects exclude not 
the right of the sovereign representative to their 
goods; much less, to their oflices of judicature 
or execution in which they represent the sover- 
eign himself. 

There is a sixth doctrine, plainly and directly 
against the essence oi a Commonwealth, and 
it is this: that the sovereign power may be di- 
vided. For what is it to divide the power of a 
Commonwealth, but to dissolve it; lor powers 
divided mutually destroy each other. Anil lor 
these doctrines men are chielly beholding to 
some of those that, making profession of the 
laws, endeavour to make them depend upon 
their own learning, and not upon the legislative 
power. 

And as false doctrine, so also oftentimes the 
example of different government in a neigh- 
bouring nation disposeth men to alteration of 
the form already settled. So the people of the 
Jews were stirred up to reject God, and to call 
upon the prophet Samuel lor a king alter the 
manner of the nations: so also the lesser cities 
of Cireecc were continually disturbed with sedi- 
tions of the aristocratical and dcmocratical fac- 
tions; one part of almost every Commonwealth 
desiring to imitate the Lacedaemonians; the 
other, the Athenians. And I doubt not but 
many men have been contented to see the late 
troubles in England out of an imitation of the 
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Iwow Countries, supposing there needed no more 
to grow rich than to change, as they had done, 
the form of their government. For the constitu- 
tion of man’s nature is of itself subject to desire 
novelty: when therefore they arc provoked to 
the same by the neighbourhood also of those 
that have been enriched by it, it is almost im- 
possible for them not to be content with those 
that solicit them to change; and love the first 
beginnings, though they be grieved with the 
continuance of disorder; like hot bloods that, 
having gotten the itch, tear themselves with 
their own nails till they can endure the smart 
no longer. 

And as to rebellion in particularagainst mon- 
archy, one of the most frequent causes of it is 
the reading of the books of policy and histories 
of the ancient C^reeks and Romans; from which 
young men, and all others that are unprovided 
of iheantiiloteof solid reason, receiving a strong 
and delightful impression ol the great exploits 
of war achieved by the conductors of their ar- 
mies, receive withal a pleasing idea of all they 
have done besides; and imagine their great pi os- 
perity not to have proceeded from the emula- 
tion of particular men, but from the virtue of 
their popular form of government, not consid- 
ering the Irequent seditions and civil wars pro- 
duced bv theimpcrfcctionof iheir policy. From 
the reading, I say, of such books, men ha\e un- 
dertaken to kill their kings, because the (rreek 
and Latin writers in their books and discourses 
of policy make it lawful and laudable for any 
man so to do, prosided before he do it he lall 
him tyrant. For they say not rcgiadc, that is, 
killing of a king, but tyrannicide, that is, kill- 
ing of a tyrant, is lawful. ITorn the same books 
they that live under a monarch conccise an 
opinion that the subjects in a popular Com- 
monwealth enjoy liberty, but that m a mon- 
archy they arc all slaves. I say, they that live un- 
der a monarchy conceive such an opinion; not 
they that live under a popular government : for 
they find no such matter. In sum, I cannot imag- 
ine how anything can be more prejudicial to a 
monarchy than the allowing of such books to he 
publicly read, without prcscntapplyingsuch cor- 
rectives of discreet m.isiers as are fit to take 
away their venom : which venom I will not doubt 
to compare to the biting of a mad dog, which is 
a disease the physicianscall hydrophobia, uxie-M 
of water. For as he that is so bitten has a con- 
tinual torment of thirst, and yet abhorreth water; 
and is in such an estate as if the poison endea- 
voured to convert him into a dog: so when a 
monarchy is once bitten to the quick by those 
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democratical writers that continually snarl at 
that estate, it wanteth nothing more than a 
strong monarch, which nevertheless out of a 
certain tyrannophobi a, or fear of being strongly 
governed, when they have him, they abhor. 

As there have been doctors that hold there be 
three souls in a man; so there be also that think 
there may be more souls, that is, more sover- 
eigns, than one in a Commonwealth; and set 
up a supremacy against the sovereignty; canons 
against laws; and a ghostly authority against 
the civil; working on men’s minds with words 
and distinctions that of themselves signify noth- 
ing, but bewray, by their obscurity, that there 
walketh(as some think invisibly) another king- 
dom, as it were a kingdom of fairies, in the 
ilark. Now seeing it is manifest that the civil 
power and the power of the Commonwealth is 
the same thing; and that supremacy, and the 
power of making canons, and gratiting facul- 
ties, implieth a ('Commonwealth; it lollowcth 
that where one is sovereign, another supreme; 
where one can make laws, and another make 
canons; there must needs be two CCCommon- 
weahhs, of one r,r 1 the same subjects; which 
is akingdom divided in itself, and cannot stand. 
For notw ithstaiuling the insignificant distinc- 
tion of temporal and gho<il\\ they are still two 
kingdoms, and e^ery subject is Mibjcct to two 
masters, bor seeing the ghostly power chal- 
lengeth the right to declare what is sin, it 
challengeth by consequence to declare what is 
law, sin being nothing but the transgression of 
the law; ami again, the civil power challenging 
to declare what is law, every subject must obey 
two masters, who both w'lll ha\c their com- 
mands be obsersed as law\ which is impossible. 
Or, if it be but one kingdom, either the civil, 
which isthepow'cr of the Commonwealth, must 
be subordinate to the ghostly, ami then there 
IS no sovereignty but the ghostly; or the ghostly 
must he subordinate to the temporal, and then 
there is no supremacy but the temporal. When 
therefore these tw o powers oppose one another, 
the Cominomveallh cannot but be in great 
danger of civil war and dissolution. For the 
civil authority being more visible, and standing 
in the clearer light of natural reason, cannot 
choose but draw to it in all times a very con- 
siderable part of the people: and the spiritual, 
though it stand in the darkness of School <lis- 
tinctions and hard words; yet, because the fear 
.’f darkness and ghosts is greater than other 
fears, cannot want a party sufricicnt to trouble, 
and sometimes to destrov, a Commonwealth. 
And this is a disease which not unfitly may be 


compared to the epilepsy, or falling sickness 
(which the Jews took to be one kind of posses- 
sion by spirits), in the body natural. For as in 
this disease there is an unnatural spirit or wind 
in the head that obstructeth the roots of the 
nerves and, moving them violently, takethaw'ay 
the motion which naturally they should have 
from the pow'er of the soul in the brain; and 
thereby causeth violent and irregular motions, 
which men call convulsions, in the parts; inso- 
much as he that is seized therewith fallelhdow'ii 
sometimes into the water, and sometimes into 
the fire, as a man deprived of his senses; so also 
in the body politic, when the spiritual pow'er 
moveth the members of a ('ommomvealth by 
the terror of punishments and hope of rewards, 
w'hich arc the nerves of it, otherwise than by 
the civil j^ower, which is the soul of the Com- 
monw’calth, they ought to be mo\ed; and by 
strange and hard w'ords sufTocaics their under- 
standing; It must needs then h> distract the peo- 
ple, and cither overwhelm the Commonwealth 
w'lth oppression, or cast it into the fire of a civil 
war. 

Sometimes also in the merely civil govern- 
ment there be more than one soul: as when the 
pow’er ot lev) mg money, w’hich is the nutritise 
faculty, has depended on a general assembly; 
the power of conduct and command, whith is 
the motive faculty, on one man; and the powxr 
of m.iking law's, w'hich is the r.Uion.il taculty, 
on the accidental consent, not onlv of those two, 
but also of a third: this eiulangercth the (\)m- 
nionw'calth, sometimes for want of consent to 
gootl law's, but most often tor want of such nour- 
ishment as is necess,iry to life and motion. For 
although few' [precise that such gosernment is 
not gosernment, but diMsion of the C'ommon- 
w'calth into three factions, and call it mixed 
fiionarehx : the truth is that it is not one in- 

dependent Commonw ealth, but three independ- 
ent factions; nor one repren'otatixe person, but 
three. In the kingdom of CioJ there may be 
three persons inilcpeiidenl, w'lihoiit breach of 
unitv in Chnl that reigneth; but where men 
reign, that be subject to disersity ot opinions, it 
cannot be so. Ami therefore it the king bear the 
person of the {people, and the general assembly 
bear also the person ol the people, and another 
assembly bear the person ot a ]xirt ol the peo- 
ple, they are not one person, nor one sovereign; 
but three persons, and three sovereigns. 

1 o w'hat disease in the natural body of man 
I may ex.actly compare this irregularity of a 
Commonw'calth, I know not. Hut 1 have seen a 
man that had another man growing out ol his 
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side, with a head, arms, breast, and stomach of 
his own: if he had had another man growing 
out of his other side, the comparison might then 
have been exact. 

Hitherto I have named such diseases of a 
Commonwealth as are of the greatest and most 
present danger. There be other, not so great, 
which nevertheless are not unfit to be observed. 
As first, the difficulty of raising money for the 
necessary uses of the Commonwealth, especially 
in the approach of war. This difficulty ariseth 
from the opinion that every subject hath of a 
propriety in hislandsand goods cxclusiveof the 
sovereign’s right to the use of the same. From 
whence it cometh to pass that the sovereign 
power, which foreseeth the necessities and dan- 
gers of the Commonwealth, finding the passage 
of money to the public treasury obstructed by 
the tenacity of the people, whereas it ought to 
extend itself, to encounter and prevent such 
dangers in their beginnings, contracteth itself 
as long as it can, and when it cannot longer, 
struggles with the people by stratagems of law 
to obtain little sums, which, not sufficing, he is 
fain at last violently to open the way for present 
supply or perish; and, being put often to these 
extremities, at last rcduccth the people to their 
due temper, or else the C'ommonwealth must 
perish. Insomuch as we may compare this dis- 
temper very aptly to an ague; wherein, the fleshy 
parts being congealed, or by venomous matter 
obstructed, the veins which by their natural 
course empty themselves into the heart, are not 
(as they ought to be) supplied from the arteries, 
whereby there succccdcth at first a cold contrac- 
tion and tremblingof the limits; and afterwards 
a hot and strong endeavour of the heart to force 
a passage lor the blood; and before it can do 
that, contenteth itself with the small refresh- 
ments of such things as cool lor a time, till, if 
nature be strong enough, it break at last the 
contumacy of the parts obstructed, and dissi- 
pateth the venom into sweat; or, if nature be 
too weak, the patient dicth. 

Again, there is sometimes in a Common- 
wealth adisease which resembleth the pleurisy; 
and that is when the treasury of the Common- 
wealth, flowingout of its due course, is gathered 
together in too much abundance in one or a 
few private men, by monopolies or by farms of 
the public revenues; in the same manner as the 
blood in a pleurisy, getting into the membrane 
of the breast, breedeth there an inflammation, 
accompanied with a fever and painful stitches. 

Also, the popularity of a potent subject, un- 
less the Commonwealth have very good cau- 
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tion of his fidelity, is a dangerous disease; be- 
cause the people, which should receive their 
motion from the authority of the sovereign, 
by the flattery and by the reputation of an am- 
bitious man, arc drawn away from tbeir obedi- 
ence to the laws to follow a man of whose vir- 
tues and designs they have no knowledge. And 
this is commonly of more danger in a popular 
government than in a monarchy, because an 
army isof so great forceandmultitudeas it may 
easily be made believe they arc the people. Fy 
this means it was that Julius Ca'sar, who was 
set up by the people against the senate, having 
won to himself the affections of his army, made 
himself master both of senate and people. And 
this proceeding of popular and ambitious men 
is plain rebellion, and may be resembled to the 
effects of witchcraft. 

Another infirmity of a Commonwealth is the 
immoderate greatness of a town, when it is 
able to furnish out of its own circuit the number 
and expense of a great army; as also the great 
number of corporations, which are as it were 
many lesser Commonwealths in the bowels of a 
greater, like worms in the entrails of a natural 
man. To which may be added, the liberiy ot dis- 
puting against absolute power by j^retenders to 
political prudence; which though bred lor the 
most part in the lees of the j)Cople,\et animated 
by false doctrines are [perpetually metldling 
with the fundamental laws, to the molestation 
of the Commonwealth, like tjie little worms 
which [physicians call ascundcs. 

We may further add the insatiable a[ppetitc, 
or bulimia, ol enlarging dominion, with the m 
curable wounds thereby many limes received 
from the cnemy;and the wcns,o\ unimiiedcon 
([uesls, which arc many times a burden, and 
with less danger lost than ki pt; as also the Icth- 
argy of case, and consumption of riot aiul vain 
expense. 

Lastly, when in a war, foreign or intestine, 
the enemies get a final viettpry, so as, the forces 
of the C.ommonwealth keeping the field no 
longer, there is no further [protection of sub- 
jects in their loyalty, then is the Commonwealth 
dissolved, and every man at liberiy to [protect 
himscll by such ccjurses as his own discretion 
shall suggest unto him. For the sovereign is the 
public soul, giving life and motion to the Conv 
monwealth, which cx|piring, the members arc 
governed by it no more than the carcass ol a 
man by his departed, though immortal, soul. 
For though the right of a sovereign monarch 
cannot be extinguished by the act of another, 
yet the obligation of the members may. For he 
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that wants protection may seek it anywhere; 
and, when he hath it, is obliged (without fraud- 
ulent pretence of having submitted himself out 
of fear) to protect his protection as long as he 
is able. But when the power of an assembly is 
once suppressed, the right of the same perisheth 
utterly, because the assembly itself is extinct; 
and consequently, there is no possibility for the 
sovereignty to re-enter. 

CHAPTER XXX 
Of the Office of the Sovereign 
Representative 

The office of the sovereign, be it a monarch or 
an assembly, consisteth in the end for which 
he was trusted with the sovereign |X)W'cr, name- 
ly the procuration of the safety oi the people, 
to which he is obliged by the law ol nature, and 
to render an account thereol to (rod, the Author 
of that law, and to none but Him. But by safety 
here is not meant a bare preservation, but also 
all other contentments of life, which every man 
by lawful industry, without danger or hurt to 
the (^ommonwea’!^ shall accpiire to himself. 

And ihis is intended should be done, not by 
care applied to individuals, further than their 
protection from injuries when they shall com- 
plain: but by a general providence, contained 
in public instruction, both of doctrine and ex- 
ample; and in tlie making and executing of 
good laws to which individual persons may aji- 
ply their own cases. 

And because, if the essential rights of sover- 
eignty ( spetificd before in the eighteenth (Chap- 
ter ) be taken away, t he (a)mmon wealth is there- 
by tiissolved, and every man returneth into the 
condition and calamity of a war with every cither 
man, which is the greatest evil that can hap- 
pen in this life; it is the office of the so\ereign 
to maintain those rights entire, and conscijuent- 
ly against his duty, first, to transfer to another 
or to lay from himself any of them. For he lliat 
deserteth the means desertelh the ends; and he 
deserteth the means that, being the sovereign, 
acknowledgeth himsclfsubject lothe civil laws, 
and renounceth the power of supreme judica- 
ture; or of making war or peace by his own 
authority; or of judging of the necessities ot the 
( aimmonwcalth; or of levying money and sol- 
diers when and as much as in his own conscience 
he shall judge necessary; or of making officers 
and ministers both of \var and peace; or of ap- 
pointing teachers, and examining what doc- 
trines arc conformable or contrary to the de- 
fence, peace, and good of the people. Secondly, 


it is against his duty to let the people be igno- 
rant ormisinformed of the groundsand reasons 
of those his essential rights, because thereby 
men are easy to be seduced and drawn to resist 
him when the Commonwealth shall require 
their use and exercise. 

And the grounds of these rights have the 
rather need to be diligently and truly taught, 
because they cannot be maintained by any civil 
law or terror of legal punishment. For a civil 
law that shall forbid rebellion (and such is all 
resistance to the essential rights of sovereignty) 
is not, as a civil law, any obligation but by 
virtue only of the law of nature that forbiddeth 
the violation of faith; which natural obligation, 
if men know not, they cannot know the right 
of any law the sovereign inaketh. And for the 
punishment, they take it but for an act of hos- 
tility; which when they think they have strength 
enough, they will endeavour, by acts of hostil- 
ity, to avoid. 

As I have heard some say that justice is but a 
word, without substance; and that whatsoever 
a man can by force or art acquire to himself, 
not only in the condition of war, but also in a 
Commonwealth, is his own, which I have al- 
ready shown to be false: so there be also that 
maintain that there are no grounds, nor prin- 
ciples of reason, to sustain those essential rights 
which make sovereignty absolute. For if there 
were, they wouhl have been found out in some 
place or other; whereas we see there has not 
hitherto been any C'ommon wealth where those 
rights have been acknowledged, or challenged. 
Wherein they argue as ill, as if the savage peo- 
ple of .America should deny there were any 
grounds or princi files of re.ison so to build a 
house as to last as long as the materials, because 
they never vet saw any so well built. Time and 
industry produce every tlay new knowledge. 
.And as the art of vv’cll building is derived from 
principles of reason, observed by industrious 
men that had long studied the nature of mate- 
rials, and the iliverse effects of figure and pro- 
portion, long after mankind began, though 
poorly, to build: so, long time after men have 
begun to constitute Commonwealths, imper- 
fect anil apt to relapse into disorder, there mav 
principles of reason be found out, bv industri- 
ous meditation, to make their constitution, ex- 
cepting by external violence, everlasting. And 
.such are those which 1 have in this discourse set 
forth: which, whether they come not into the 
sight of tho.se that have povv'cr to make use of 
them, or be neglected by them or not, concern- 
eth my particular interest, at this day, very 
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little. But supposing that these of mine are not 
such principles of reason; yet I am sure they are 
principles from authority of Scripture, as I shall 
make it appear when I shall come to speak of 
the kingdom of God, administered by Moses, 
over the lews. His peculiar people by covenant. 

But they say again that though the principles 
be right, yet common people are not of capacity 
enough to be made to understand them. I should 
be glad that the rich and potent subjects of a 
kingdom, or those that are accounted the most 
learned, were no less incapable than they. But 
all men know that the obstructions to this kind 
of doctrine proceed not so much from the diffi- 
culty of the matter, as from the interest of them 
that are to learn. Potent men digest hardly any- 
thing that setteth up a power to bridle their af- 
fections; and learned men, anything that dis- 
covereth their errors, and thereby Icsscncth their 
authority; whereas the common people’s minds, 
unless they be tainted with dependence on the 
potent, or scribbled over with the opinions of 
their doctors, are like clean paper, fit to receive 
whatsoever by public authority shall be im- 
printed in them. Shall whole nations be brought 
to acquiesce in the great mysteries of Christian 
religion, which are above reason; and millions 
of men be made believe that the same body may 
be in innumerable places at one and the same 
time, which is against reason; and shall not men 
be able, by their teaching and preaching, pro- 
tected by the law, to make that received which rs 
so consonant to reason that any unprcjudicated 
man needs no more to learn it than to hear it? 
I conclude therefore that in the instruction* of 
the people in the essential rights which arc the 
natural and fundamental laws of sovereignty, 
there is no dilficulty, whilst a sovereign has his 
power entire, but what proceeds from his own 
fault, or the fault of those whom he trusteih in 
the administration of the Commonwealth; and 
consequently, it is his duty to cause them so to 
be instructed; and not only his duty, but his 
benefit also, and security against the danger 
that may arrive to himself in his natural person 
from rebellion. 

And, to descend to particulars, the people 
are to be taught, first, that they ought not to be 
in love with any form of government they sec 
in their neighbour nations, more than with their 
own, nor, whatsoever present prosperity they 
behold in nations that are otherwise governed 
than they, to desire change. For the prosperity 
of a people ruled by an aristocratical or derno- 
cratical assembly corneth not from aristocracy, 
nor from democracy, but from the obedience 


and concord of the subjects: nor do the people 
flourish in a monarchy because one man has 
the right to rule them, but because they obey 
him. Take away in any kind of state the obedi- 
ence, and consequently the concord of the peo- 
ple, and they shall not only not flourish, but in 
short time be dissolved. And they that go about 
by disobedience to do no more than reform the 
Commonwealth shall find they do thereby de- 
stroy it; like the foolish daughters of Peleus, in 
the fable, which desiring to renew the youth 
of their decrepit father, did by the counsel of 
Medea cut him in pieces and boil him, together 
with strange herbs, but made not of him a 
new man. This desire of change is like the 
breach ol the first of (md’s (k)mmandmenis: 
for there God says. Non habvhis Deos alienos: 
“Thou shall not have the C^ods of other nations” ; 
and in another place concerning kings, that 
they are gods. 

Secondly, they arc to be taught that they 
ought not to be led with admiration ol the vir- 
tue of any of their fellow subjects, how high so- 
ever he stand, nor how conspicuously soever he 
shine in the Commonwealth; nor of any assem- 
bly, except the sovereign assembly, so as to de 
for to them any obedience or honour appropri- 
ate to the sovereign only, whom, in their par 
ticular stations, they represent; nor to receive 
any influence from them, but such as is con- 
veyed by them from ihesovereignauthority. For 
that sovereign cannot be immagincd to love his 
people as he ought that is not jealous of them, 
but suffers them by the flattery ol popular men 
to be seduced from their loyalty, as they have 
often been, not only secretly, but openly, so as 
to proclaim marriage with thcm/« jadcccclcsiic 
by preachers, and by publishing the same in 
the open streets: which may fitly be compared 
to the violation of the second of the 7 cn Com- 
mandments. 

I'hinlly, in consequence to this, they ought 
to be inlormcd how great a fault it is to speak 
evil of the sovereign representative, whether 
one man or an assembly of men; or to argue 
and dispute his jxiwer, or any way to use his 
name irreverently, whereby lie may be brought 
into contempt with his people, and their obedi- 
ence, in which the safety of the Common- 
wealth consistelh, slackened. Which doctrine 
the third Commandment by resemblance point- 
eth to. 

Fourthly, seeing peoplccannot be taught this, 
nor, when it is taught, remember it, nor after 
one generation past so much as know in whom 
the sovereign power is placed, without setting 
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apart from their ordinary labour some certain 
limes in which they may attend those that are 
appointed to instruct them; it is necessary that 
some such times be determined wherein they 
may assemble together, and, after prayers and 
praises given to (lod, the Sovereign of sover' 
cigns, hear those their duties told them, and 
the positive laws, such a s generall y concern them 
all, read and expounded, and be put in mind of 
the authority that maketh them laws. To this 
end had the Jews every seventh day a Sabbath, 
in which the law was read and expouiuled; and 
in the solemnity whereof they were put in mind 
that their king was God; that having created 
the world in six days, He rested on the seventh 
day; and by their resting on it from their la- 
bour, that that Clod was their king, which re- 
deemed them from their servile and painful la- 
bour in F.gypt, and gave them a time, after they 
had rejoiced in God, to take joy also in them- 
selves, by lawful recreation. So that the first 
table of the ('ommandments is spent all in set- 
ting down the sum of (Joel’s absolute power; 
not only as (Jod, but as King by pact, in pecul- 
iar, of the Jews; and may therelore give light 
to those that have sovereign power conlcrred 
on them by the consent of men, to see what 
doctrine they ought to teach their subjects. 

And because the first instruction of children 
dependeth on the care of their parents, it is nec- 
essary that they should be obedient to them 
whilst they are under their tuition; and not on- 
ly so, but that also afterwards, as gratitude re- 
cpiireth, they acknowledge the benefit ot their 
education by external signs of honour. 'Fo 
which end they arc to be taught that originally 
the father of every man was also his sovereign 
lord, with power over him ol lifeaiul death; and 
that the fathers ot lamilies, when by instituting 
a ( aimmonvvTalth they resigned that absolute 
power, yet it was never intended they should 
lose the honour liuc unto them for their educa- 
tion. For to relinquish such right was not nec- 
essary to the institution of sovereign power; 
nor would there be any reason why any man 
should desire to have children, or take the care 
to nourish and instruct them, if they were after- 
wards to have no other benefit from them 
than from other men. And this accordeth with 
the fifth C'ommandment. 

Again, every .sovereign ought to cause justice 
to be taught, which, consisting in taking from 
no man what is his, is as much as to say, to 
cau.se men to be taught not to deprive their 
neighbours, by violence or fraud, ol anything 
which by the sovereign authority is theirs. Of 
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things held in propriety, those that are dearest 
to a man are his own life and limbs; and in the 
next degree, in most men, those that concern 
conjugal affection; and after them riches and 
means of living. Therefore the people are to be 
taught to aKstain from violence to one another’s 
person by private revenges, from violation of 
conjugal honour, and from forcible rapine and 
fraudulent surreption of one another’s goods. 
For wliich purpose also it is nece.ssary they be 
.shown the evil consequences of false judgment, 
by corruption cither of judges or witnesses, 
whereby the distinction of propriety is taken 
away, and justice becomes of no effect: all which 
things arc intimated in the sixth, seventh, 
eighth, and ninth Commandments. 

Lastly, they arc to be taught that not only the 
tinju.st facts, but the designs and intentions to 
do them, though by accident himlered, are in- 
justice; which consisiclh in the pravity of the 
will, as well as in the irregularity of the act. 
And this is the intention of the tenth Command- 
ment, and the sum of the second table; which 
is reduced all to this one commandment of mu- 
tual charity, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thy .sell”: as the sum of the first table is reduced 
to “the love of God’’: whom they had then new- 
ly received as their king. 

As for the means and conduits by which the 
people may receive this instruction, we are to 
search by what means so many opinions con- 
trary to the peace of mankind, upon weak and 
false principles, have nevertheless been so deep- 
ly rooted in them. I mean those which 1 have m 
the precedent chapter .specified: as that men shall 
judge of what i.s lawful anil unlawful, not by 
the law Itself, but by their own consciences: that 
is to say, by their own private judgements: that 
subiects sin in obeying the commands ol the 
(.ommonwealih, unless they thcm.selves have 
first judged them to be lawful: that their pro- 
priety in their riches is such as to exclude the 
dominion which the Commonwealth hath over 
the same: that it islawlul for subiectsiokill such 
as they call tyraiiLs: that tl\c sovereign {lower 
mav be div uled, and the like; which come to be 
in.siillcd into the |x*0{ilc b) this means. They 
whom necessity or covetousness kee{>cth attent 
on their trades and labour: and they, on iheother 
Slue, whom sujiertluity or sloth carrieth after 
their sensual pleasures which two sorts ol men 
take up the greatest part of mankind), being 
diverted from the deep meditation which the 
learning of truth, not only in thematterof natu- 
ral justice, but also of all other .sciences neces- 
sarily requircth, receive the notions of their duty 
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chiefly from divines in the pulpit, and partly be pardoned without the consent of him that is 


from such of their neighbours or familiar ac- 
quaintance as having the faculty of discours- 
ing readily and plausibly seem wiser and better 
learned in cases of law and conscience than them- 
selves. And the divines, and such others as make 
show of learning, derive their knowledge from 
the universities, and from the schools of law, or 
from the books which by men eminent in those 
schools and universities have been published. 
It is therefore manifest that the instruction of 
the people dependeth wholly on the right teach- 
ing of youth in the universities. But are not, 
may some man say, the universities of England 
learned enough already to do that? Or is it, you 
will undertake to teach the universities? Hard 
questions. Yet to the first, I doubt not to answer: 
that till towards the latter end oi Henry the 
Eighth, the power ol the Pope was always up- 
held against tlic power of the (Commonwealth, 
principally by the universities; and thatthedoc- 
trincs maintained by so many preachers against 
the sovereign power of the king, and by so many 
lawyers and others that had their education 
there, is a sufficient argument that, though the 
universities were not authors ot those lalse doc- 
trines, yet they knew not how to plant the true. 
For in suchacontradictionofopinions,itismost 
certain that they have not been sulficicntly in- 
structed; and it is no wonder, if they yet retain 
a relish of that subtle liquor wherewith they 
were first seasoned against the civil authority. 
But to the latter question, it is not fit nor need- 
ful for me to say cither aye or no: lor any man 
that sees what I am doing may easily perceive 
what I think. 

The safety of the people requireth further, 
from him or them that have the sovereign pow- 
er, that justice be equally administered to all 
degrees of people; that is, that as well the rich 
and mighty, as poor and obscure persons, may 
be righted of the injuries ilonc them; so as the 
great may have no greater hope of impunity, 
when they do violence, dislionour.orany injury 
to the meaner sort, than when one of these <locs 
the like to one of them: for in this consisteth 
equity; to which, as being a precept of the law 
of nature, a sovereign is as much subject as any 
of the meanest of his people. All breaches ol the 
law are offences against the (Commonwealth: 
but there be some that are also against private 
persons. Those that concern the Common wealth 
only may withoutbreachofequitybe pardoned; 
for every man may pardon w'hat is done against 
himself, according to his own discretion. But 
an offence agai nst a private man cannot i n equity 


injured; or reasonable satisfaction. 

The inequality of subjects proceedeth from 
the acts of sovereign power, and therefore has 
no more place in the presence of the sovereign; 
that is to say, in a court of justice, than the in- 
equality between kings and their subjects in 
the presence of the King of kings. The honour 
of great persons is to be valued for their benefi- 
cence, and the aids they give to men of inferior 
rank, or not at all. And the violences, oppres- 
sions, and injuries they do arc not extenuated, 
but aggravated, by the greatness of their per- 
sons, because they have least need to commit 
them. The consequences of this partiality to 
wards the great proceed in this manner. Im- 
punity maketh insolence; insolence, hatred; and 
hatred, an endeavour to pull down all oppress- 
ing and contumelious greatness, though with 
the ruin ol the ('ommonwcalth. 

To e(|ual justice appertaineth also the equal 
imposition ol taxes; the equality whereof de- 
pendeth not on the equality ot riches, but on 
the equality of the debt that c\ery man oweth 
to the ('ommonwcalth for his delencc. It is not 
enough tor a man tolabourlorthcmamtenancc 
ot his hie; but also to light, il need be, lor the 
securing of his labour. I bcy must either do as 
the Jews did alter their return Irom captivity, 
in re edi tying the Temple, build with one hand 
aiul hold the sword in the other, or else tbe\ 
must hire others to fight lor them. For the im- 
positions that are laid on thefieopleby lheso\er- 
eign power arc nothing else but the wages <lue 
to them that hold the public sword to defend 
prisale men in the exercise ol several trailes and 
callings. Seeing then the benefit that c\ery one 
rccci\eth thereby is the enjoyment ol life, which 
is cijually dear to poor and riLh, the debi which 
a poor man owxth them that defend his life is 
the same which a rich man oweth lor the de- 
fence of his; saving that the rich, who have the 
.scr\ ice ol the poor, may be liebtors not only for 
their own persons, but lor many more. Which 
consiilcred, tlie ccjuality ol imposition consist- 
eth rather in the eijuality ot that which is con- 
sumed, than of the riches of the persons that 
consume the same. For what reason is there that 
he wdiich labourethmuchand,sparingthelruits 
of his labour, consunicth little should be more 
charged than he that, living idly, getterh little 
and spendeth all he gets; seeing the one hath no 
more jirotcction from the ('ommonwcalth than 
the other? But when the impositions are laiil 
upon those things which men consume, every 
man payelh ccjually for what he useth; nor is 
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the Commonwealth defrauded by the luxuri- 
ous waste of private men. 

And whereas many men, by accident inevit- 
able, become unable to maintain themselves by 
their labour, they ought not to be left to the 
charity of private persons, but to be provided 
for, as far forth as the necessities of nature re- 
quire, by the laws of the Commonwealth. For 
as it is uncharitablcness in any man to neglect 
the impotent; so it is in the sovereign of a Com- 
monwealth, to expose them to the hazard of 
such uncertain charity. 

Rut for such as have strong bodies the case is 
otherwise; they are to be forced to work; and to 
avoid the excuse of not finding employment, 
there ought to be such laws as may encourage 
all manner of arts; as navigation, agriculture, 
fishing, and all manner of manufacture that re- 
quires labour. The multitude of poor and yet 
strong people still increasing, they are to be trans- 
planted into countries not sufficiently inhabited; 
where nevertheless they are not to exterminate 
those they find there; but constrain them to in- 
habit closer together, and not range a great deal 
of ground to snatch 'vhat they find, but to court 
each little plot with art and labour, to give them 
their sustenance in due season. And when all 
the world is overcharged with inhabitants, then 
the last remedy ol all is war, which provideth 
for every man, by victory or death. 

To the care ol the sovereign bclongcth the 
making of good l.iws. Rut what is a good law.? 
By a ^ooci law, I mean not a just law: lor no 
law can be unjust. The law is made by the sov- 
ereign power, and all that is done by such pow- 
er is warranteii arul owned by every one ol the 
people; arul that which every man will ha\c so, 
no man can say is unjust. It is in the laws ol a 
(Commonwealth, as in the laws of gaming: what- 
soc\er the gamesters all agree on is injustice to 
none of them. A good law is that which isnccd- 
lul, tor the good ol the people, and withal per- 
s]>icuous. 

For the use of laws (which are but rules au- 
thorized) is not to bind the people from all vol- 
untaiy actions, but to direct and keep them in 
such a motion as not to luirt themselves by their 
own im|Ktuous tlesircs, rashness, or indiscre- 
tion; as hedges are set, not to stop travellers, but 
to keep them in the way. And therefore a law 
that is not needful, having not the true end of 
a law, is not good. A law may be concciveil to 
be good when it is for the benefit of the sover- 
eign, though it be not necessary for the people, 
but it is not so. luir the grxid of the sovereign 
and people cannot be sej^arated. It is a weak 
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sovereign that has weak subjects; and a weak 
people whose sovereign wanteth power to rule 
them at his will. Unnecessary laws are not good 
laws, but traps for montry: which, where the 
right of sovereign power is acknowledged, arc 
superfluous; and where it is not acknowledged, 
insufficient to defend the people. 

The perspicuity consisteth not so much in the 
words of the law itself, as in a declaration of 
the causes and motives for which it was made. 
That is it that shows us the meaningof the legis- 
lator; and the meaning of the legislator known, 
the law is more easily understood by few than 
many words. For all words arc subject to am- 
biguity; and therefore multiplication of words 
in the body of the law is multiplication of am- 
biguity: besides it seems to imply, by loo much 
diligence, that whosoever can evade the words 
is without the compass of the law. And this is 
a cause of many unnecessary processes. For when 
I consider how short were the laws of ancient 
times, and how they grew by degrees still longer, 
methinks I see a contention between the pen- 
ners and pleaders of the law; the former seek- 
ing to circumscribe the latter, and the latter to 
ev^adc thei r circumscriptions; and that the plead- 
ers have got the \ ictory. It bclongcth therefore 
to the office of a legislator (such as is in all (Com- 
monwealths the supreme rcprcscntati\c, be it 
one man or an assembly) to make the reason 
perspicuous why the law was made, and the 
body of the law itself as short, but in as proper 
and significant terms, as may be. 

It belongcth also to the office of the sovereign 
to make a right application ol punishmentsand 
rewards. And seeing the eml of punishing is not 
rexenge ami dischaige of choler, but correction 
cither of the olleml r or of others by his exam- 
ple, the severest punishments arc to be inflicted 
for those crimes that arc of most danger to the 
public; such as are those which proceed from 
malice to thcgo\crnmcnicstablished;thosethat 
spring from contempt of justice; those that pro- 
voke indignation in the multitude: and those 
which, unpunisheil, seem authorized, as when 
they are committeti bv sons, servants, or favour- 
ites of men in authority: for indignation carri- 
cth men, not only against the actorsand authors 
of Mijusticc, but against dJ power that is likely 
to piotcct them; as in the case of Tarquin, when 
for the insolent act of one of his sons he was 
driven out of Rome, and the monarchy itself dis- 
solvcil. Rut crimes of infirmity; such asare those 
which [xrocced from great provocation, from 
great fear, great nced,or from ignorance wheth- 
er the fact be a great crime or not, there is place 
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many times for lenity, without prejudice to the 
Commonwealth; and lenity, when there is such 
place for it, is required by the law of nature. 
The punishment of the leaders and teachers in 
a commotion; not the poor seduced people, 
when they are punished, can profit the Com- 
monwealth by their example. To be severe to 
the people is to punish that ignorance which 
may in great part be imputed to the sovereign, 
whose fault it was they were no better in- 
structed. 

In like manner it belongeth to the office and 
duty of the sovereign to apply his rewards al- 
ways so as there may arise from them benefit to 
the Commonwealth: wherein consisted! their 
use and end; and is then done when they that 
have well served the Commonwealth are, with 
as little expense of the common treasury as is 
possible, so well recompensed as others thereby 
may be encouraged, both to serve the same as 
faithfully as they can, and to study the arts by 
which they may be enabled to do it better. To 
buy with money or preferment, from a popular 
ambitious subject to be (|uiet and desist from 
making ill impressions in the minds of the peo- 
ple, has nothing of the nature of reward (which 
is ordained not for disservice, but for service 
past); nor a sign of gratitude, but of fear; nor 
does it tend to the benefit, but to the damage of 
the public. It is a contention with ambition, like 
that of f Icrcules with the monster Hydra, which, 
having many heads, for every one that was van- 
quished there grew up three. For in like man- 
ner, when the stubbornness of one popular man 
is overcome with reward, there arise many mofe, 
by the example, that do the same mischief in 
hope of like benefit: and as all sorts of manu- 
facture, so also malice increaseth by being vend- 
ible. And though sometimes a civil war maybe 
deferred by such ways as that, yet the danger 
grows still the greater, and the public ruin more 
assured. It is therefore against the duty of the 
sovereign, to whom the public safety is com- 
mitted, to reward those that aspire to greatness 
by disturbing the peace of their country, and 
not rather to oppose the beginningsol such men 
with a little danger, than after a longer time 
with greater. 

Another business of the sovereign is to choose 
good counsellors; I mean such whose advice he 
is to take in the government of the Common- 
wealth. For this word counsel {consilium, cor- 
rupted from considium) is of a large significa- 
tion, and comprehendeth all assemblies of men 
that sit together, not only to deliberate what is 
to be done hereafter, but also to judge of facts 


past, and of law for the present. I take it here 
in the first sense only: and in this sense, there 
is no choice of counsel, neither in a democracy 
nor aristocracy; because the persons counsel- 
ling arc members of the person counsel led. '‘Fhe 
choice of counsellors therefore is proper to mon- 
archy, in which the sovereign that endeavour- 
eth not to make choice of those that in every 
kind are the most able, dischargeth not his of- 
fice as he ought to do. The most able counsellors 
are they that have least hope of benefit by giv- 
ing evil counsel, and most knowledge of those 
things that conduce to the peace and defence of 
the Commonwealth. It is a hard matter to know 
who cxpectcth benefit from public troubles; but 
the signs that guide to a just suspicion is the 
soothing of the }!Cople in their unreasonable or 
irrcmetliable grievances by men whose estates 
are not sufficient to discharge their accustomed 
expenses, and may easily be observed by any 
one whom it concerns to know it. ]>ut to know 
who has most knowleilgc of the public affairs 
is yet harder; and they that know them need 
them a great deal the less. For to know who 
knows the rules almost of any art is a great de- 
gree of the knowledge of the same art, because 
no man can be assured of the truth of another’s 
rules but he that is first taught to umlerstand 
them. But the best signs ol knowledge of any 
art are much conversing in it ami constant good 
effects ot it. (mod counsel comes not by lot, nor 
by inheritance; and therefore there is no more 
reason to c\[)ect good atlvicc from ihe rich or 
noble in matter ot state, than in delineating the 
dimensions of a fortress; unless we shall think 
there needs no rneihod in the study of the poli- 
tics, as there does in the study of geometry but 
only to be lookers on; which is not so. For the 
politics IS the harder study of the two. Whereas 
in these parts of Furopc it hath been t.iken lor 
a right of certain jiersons to have place in the 
highest council of state by inheritance, it is de- 
rived from the comjucsrs of the ancient (ier- 
maris; wherein many absolute lords, joining to- 
gether to conquer other nations, would not en- 
ter into the confederacy without such privileges 
as might be marks ot dilTcrcncc, in time follow- 
ing, between their posterity and the posterity of 
their subjects; which privileges being inconsis- 
tent with the sovereign power, by the favour of 
the sovereign they may seem to keep; but con- 
tending for them as their right, they must needs 
by degrees let them go, and have at last no fur- 
ther honour than acJhereth naturally to their 
abilities. 

And how able soever be the counsellors in any 
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affair, the benefit of their counsel is greater when 
they give every one his advice, and the reasons 
of it apart, than when they do it in an assembly 
by way of orations; and when they have pre- 
meditated, than when they speak on the sud- 
den; both because they have more time to sur- 
vey the consequences of action, and are less sub- 
ject to be carried away to contradiction through 
envy, emulation, or other passions arising from 
the difTercnce of opinion. 

The best counsel , in those things that concern 
not other nations, but only the ease and benefit 
the subjects may enjoy, by laws that look only 
inward, is to be taken from the general informa- 
tions and complaints of the people of each prov- 
ince, who are best acquainted with their own 
wants, and ought therefore, when they demand 
nothing in derogation of the essential rights of 
sovereignty, to be diligently taken notice of. For 
without those essential rights, as I have often 
bclore said, the Commonwealth cannot at all 
subsist. 

A commander of an army in chief, if he be 
not jxipular, shall not be beloved, nor feared as 
he ought to be bv bis army, and consccjucntly 
cannot perlorm that ollicc with good success. 
He must therefore be industrious, valiant, af- 
fable, liberal and lorliinatc, that he may gain 
an opinion both of sufficiency and of loving his 
soUliers, 'I’his is popularity, and breeds in the 
stildicrs both desire and courage to recommend 
themselves to his favour; and protects the se- 
verity of the general, in punishing, when need 
is, the mutinous or negligent soldiers. Hut this 
love ol soldiers, il caution be not given of the 
commander’s fidelity, is a dangerous thing to 
sovereign power; especially when it is in the 
hands of an assembly not popular. It belongeth 
therefore to the safety of the people, both that 
they be good conductors and faithful subjects, 
to whom the sovereign commits his armies. 

Hut when the sovereign himself is popular; 
that is, reverenced and beloved of his people, 
there is no danger at all from the popularity of 
a subject. I"or soldiers are never so generally un- 
just as to side with their captain, though thev 
lovehim,against their sovereign, when they love 
not only his person, but also his cause. And 
therefore those who by violence have at any 
time suppressed the power of their lawful sov- 
ereign, before they could settle themselves in 
his place, have been always put to the trouble 
o*^ contriving their titles to save the people from 
the shame of receiving them. To have a known 
right to sovereign povver is so popular a quality 
as he that has it needs no more, for his own 
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part, to turn the hearts of his subjects to him, 
but that they see him able absolutely to govern 
his own family: nor, on the part of his enemies, 
but a disbanding of their armies. For the great- 
est and most active part of mankind has never 
hitherto been well contented with the present. 

Concerning the offices of one sovereign to 
another, which are comprehended in that law 
which is commonly called the law of nations, 1 
need not say anything in this place, because the 
law of nations and the law of nature is the same 
thing. And every sovereign hath the same right 
in procuring the safety of his people, that any 
particular man can have in procuring the safety 
of his own body. And the same law that diclat- 
cth to men that have no ci\ il government what 
they ought to do, and what to avoid in regard 
of one another, dictateth the same to Common- 
wealths; that is, to the consciences of so\crcign 
princes and sovereign assemblies; there being 
no court of natural justice, hut in the conscience 
only, where no^man, but God reigneth; whose 
laws, such of them as oblige all mankind, in 
respect ol (lod, as he is the Authorof nature, are 
natural; and in respect of the same Ciod, as he 
is King r)f kings, are laws. But ot the kingdom 
of (lod, as King of kings, and as King also of 
a peculiar people, I shall speak in the rest of this 
discourse. 

CHAPTER XXXI 

Of the Kingdom of God by Nature 

That the condition of mere nature, that is to 
say, of absolute liberty, such as is theirs that 
neither arc soscrcigns nor subjects, is .in.irchy 
and the condition of war: that the precepts, by 
w'hich men arc guided to avoid that condition, 
arc the laws ot nature: that a Commonwealth 
without sovereign power is hut a word without 
substance and cannot stand: that subjects owe 
to sovereigns simple obedience in all things 
wherein their obedience is not repugnant to the 
laws of Ciod, 1 have sufficiently proved in that 
which I ha\c already written. 'Fhcre wants on- 
ly, for the entire knowledge of civil duly, to 
know what are those laws of Ciod. For without 
that, a man knows not, when he is commanded 
anything by the civil power, whether it he con- 
trary to the law of (md or not: and so, cither 
by too much civil obedience offends the Divine 
Majesty, or, through fear of offending (mil, 
transgresses the commandments of the Com- 
monwealth. To avoid both these rocks, it is 
necessary to know what are the laws divine. 
And seeing the knowledge of all law dependeth 
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on the knowledge of the sovereign power, I 
shall say something in that which followeth of 

the KINGDOM OF GOD. 

“God is King, let the earth rejoice,” ' saith 
the psalmist. And again, “God is King though 
the nations be angry; and he that sitteth on 
the cherubim, though the earth be moved.” * 
Whether men will or not, they must be subject 
always to the divine power. By denying the ex- 
istence or providence of God, men may shake 
ofT their ease, but not their yoke. Rut to call this 
pow'er of God, which extendeth itself not only 
to man, but also to beasts, and plants, and bod- 
ies inanimate, by the name of \ingdom, is but 
a metaphorical use of the word. For he only is 
properly said to reign that governs his subjects 
by his word and by promise of rew irds to those 
that obey it, and by threatening them with pun- 
ishment that obey it not. Subjects therefore in 
the kingdom of God are not bodies inanimate, 
nor creatures irrational; because they under- 
stand no precepts as his: nor atheists, nor they 
that believe not that (iod has any care of the ac- 
tions of mankind; because they acknowledge 
no word for his, nor have hope of his rewards, 
or fear of his threaten ings. They therefore that 
believe there is a (jod that governeth the world, 
and hath given precepts, and propounded re- 
wards and punishments to mankind, are God’s 
subjects; all the rest are to be understood as 
enemies. 

To rule by words requires that such words be 
manifestly made known; for else they are no 
laws: for to the nature of laws belongeth a suffi- 
cient and clear promulgation, such as may take 
away the excuse of ignorance; which in the 
laws of men is but of one only kind, and that 
is, proclamation or promulgation by the voice 
of man. But God declarethflislaws three ways; 
by the dictates of natural reason, by revelation, 
and by the voice of some man to whom, by the 
operation of miracles, he procurelh credit with 
the rest. From hence there ariseth a triple word 
of Ciod, rational, sensible, and prophetic; to 
which correspondeth a triple hearing: right 
reason, sense supernatural, and jaith. As for 
sense supernatural, which consisteth in revela- 
tion or inspiration, there have not been any uni- 
versal laws so given, because God speaketh not 
in that manner but to particular persons, and 
to diverse men diverse things. 

From the difference between the other two 
kinds of (Jod’s word, rational and prophetic, 
there may be attributed to God a twofold king- 

' Psalms, 97. 1. 
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dom, natural and prophetic: natural, wherein 
He governeth as many of mankind as acknowl- 
edge His providence, by the natural dictates of 
right reason; and prophetic, wherein having 
chosen out one peculiar nation, the Jews, for 
His subjects, He governed them, and none but 
them, not only by natural reason, but by posi- 
tive laws, which He gave them by the mouths 
of His holy prophets. Of the natural kingdom 
of God I intend to speak in this chapter. 

The right of nature whereby God reigneth 
over men, and punisheth those that break his 
laws, is to be derived, not from His creating 
them, as if lie required obedience as of grati- 
tude for His benefits, but from His irresistible 
power. I have formerly shown how the sover- 
eign right ariseth from pact: to show how the 
same right may arise from nature requires no 
more but to show in what case it is never taken 
away. Seeing all men by n.iture had right to all 
things, they had right every one to reign o\er 
all the rest. But because this right could not be 
obtained by force, it concerned the salety of 
every one, laying by that right, to set up men, 
with sovereign authority, by common consent, 
to rule and defend them: whereas ii there had 
been any man of power irresistible, there had 
been no reason why he should not by tliat 
power have ruled ami defended both himsell 
and them, according to his own discretion. To 
those therefore whose power is irresistible, the 
dominionof all menadhereth naturally by their 
excellence of power; and consequently it is 
from that power that the kingdom over men, 
and the right of afflicting men at his pleasure, 
belongeth naturally to (iod Almighty; not as 
Oealor and gracious, but as omnipotent. And 
though punishmentbe due for sinonly,bccausc 
by that word is understood affliction tor sin; yet 
the right of afflicting is not always derived from 
men’s sin, but from (Jod’r. power. 

'J'his cjuestion: why evil men often prosper, 
and good men suffer adversity, has been much 
disputed by the ancient, and is the same with 
this of ours: by what right God dispenseth the 
prosperities and adversities of this life; and is 
of that difficulty, as it hath shaken the faith, 
not only of the vulgar, but of philoso])hcrs and, 
which is more, of the saints, concerning the 
Divine Providence. “How gocnl,” saith David, 
“is the (Jod of Israel to those that arc upright 
in heart; and yet my feet were almost gone, my 
ircadings had well-nigh slipped; for I was 
grieved at the wicked, when I saw the ungodly 
in ."uch prosperity.” “ And Job, how earnestly 
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docs he expostulate with God for the many af- 
flictions he suffered, notwithstanding his right- 
eousness? This question in the ease of Job is de- 
cided by (Jod Himself, not by arguments derived 
from fob’s sin, but His own power, b'or where- 
as the friends of Job drew their arguments from 
his affliction to his sin, and he defended himself 
by theconscienceof his innocence, God Himself 
taketh up the matter, and having justified the 
affliction by arguments drawn from I lis power, 
such as this, “Where wast thou when I laid the 
foundations of the earth,” * and the like, both 
apj^roved Job’s innocence and reproved the er- 
roneous doctrine of his friends. Conformable to 
this doctrine is the sentence of our Saviour con- 
cerning the man that was born blind, in these 
words, “Neither hath this man sinned, nor his 
fathers; but that the works of God might be 
made manifest in him.” And though it be said, 
“that death entered into the world by sin,” (by 
which is meant that if Adam had never sinned, 
he had never died, that is, never suffered any 
separation of his soul from his body), it follows 
not thence that (Jod could not justly have af- 
flicted him, thouLh be had not sinned, as well 
as I le alllicteth other living creatures that can- 
not sin. 

Having spoken of the right of God’s sover- 
eignty as grcjunded only on nature, we are to 
consider next what are the divine laws, or dic- 
tates of natural reason; which laws concern 
either the natural duties of one man to another, 
or the honour naturally due to our Divine Sov- 
ereign. The first are the same laws of nature, 
of which 1 ha\c spoken already in the lour- 
teenlh and fifteenth Chapters of this treatise; 
namely, c(|uity, justice, mercy, humility, and 
the rest of the moral virtues. It remairieth there- 
fore that we consiiler what precepts arc dic- 
tated to men by their natural reason only, with- 
out other word ol (iod, touching the honour 
aiul worship of the Divine Majesty. 

Ilotiour consisteth in the inward thought 
and opinion of the power and gooilness of an- 
other: and therefore to honour (Jod is to think 
as highly of I lis power and goodness as is pos- 
sible. And of that opinion, the external signs 
appearing in the words ami actions of men are 
called worship; which is one part of that which 
the Latins understand by the word culius: for 
culttis signifieth properly, and constantly, th:it 
labour which a man bestows on anything with 
a purpose to make benefit by it. Now those 
things whereof we make benefit are either sub- 
ject to us, and the profit they yield followeth the 

' Job, 38. 4. 
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labour we bestow upon them as a natural ef- 
fect; or they are not subject to us, but answer 
our labour according to their own wills. In the 
first sense the labour bestowed on the earth is 
called culture; and the education of children, 
a culture of their minds. In the second sense, 
where men’s wills are to be wrought to our pur- 
pose, not by force, but by complaisance, it sig- 
nifieth as much as courting, that is, winning 
of favour by good offices; as by praises, by ac- 
knowledging their power, and by whatsoever is 
pleasing to them from whom we look for any 
benefit. And this is properly worship: in which 
sense publicola is understood for a worshipper 
of the people; and cultus Dei, for the worship 
of God. 

From internal honour, consisting in the opin- 
ion of power and goodness, arise three passions; 
love, which hath reference to goodness; and 
hope, and fear, that relate to power: and three 
parts of external worship; praise, magnijying, 
and blessing: the subject of praise being good- 
ness; the subject of magnifying and blessing 
being power, and the effect thereof felicity. 
Praise and magnifying are signified both by 
words and actions: by words, when we say a 
man is good or great; by actions, when we 
thank him for his bounty, and obey his power. 
The opinion of the happiness of another can 
only be expressed by words. 

There be some signs of honour, both in at- 
tributes and actions, that be naturally so: as 
amongst attributes, good, just, liberal, and the 
like; and amongst actions, prayers, thanl{s, and 
obedience. Others are so by institution, or cus- 
tom of men; arul in some times and places arc 
honourable: in othcrs,dishonourablc: in others, 
indifferent: such as are the gestures in saluta- 
tion, pra\er, anti thanksgiving, in dilTcrent 
times anti plates, ililTereniK used, 'fhe former 
is natural; the latter arbitrary worship. 

And of arbitrary worship, there be two dif- 
ferences: for sometimes it commanded, some- 
times voluntary worship: commanded, when it 
is such as he rei|iiircth who is worshipped: free, 
when it is such as the worshipper thinks fit. 
When it is commanded, not the words or ges- 
ture, but the obetlienceisthe worship. But when 
free, the worship consists in the opinion of the 
beholders: for it to them the words or actions 
by which we intend honour seem ridiculous, 
and tending to contumely; they are no worship, 
because no signs of honour; and no signs of 
honour, because a sign is not a sign to him that 
gi\eth it, but to him to whom it is made, that 
is, to the spectator. 
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Again, there is a public pr/We worship. 

Public is the worship that a Commonwealth 
performeth,as one person. Private is that which 
a private person exhibiteth. Public, in respect 
of the whole Commonwealth, is free; but in 
respect of particular men it is not so. Private is 
in secret free; but in the sight of the multitude 
it is never without some restraint, either from 
the laws or from the opinion of men; which 
is contrary to the nature of liberty. 

The end of worship amongst men is power. 
For where a man secth another worshipped, he 
siipposcth him powerful, and is the readier to 
obey him; which makes his power greater. But 
God has no ends: the worship we do him pro- 
ceeds from our duty and is directed according 
to our capacity by those rules of honour that 
reason dictateth to be done by the weak to the 
more potent men, in hope of benefit, for fear of 
damage, or in thankfulness for good already re- 
ceived from them. 

That we may know what worship of God is 
taught us by the light of nature, I will begin 
with His attributes. Where, first, it is manifest, 
we ought to attribute to Him existence: for no 
man can have the will to honour that which he 
thinks not to have any being. 

Secondly, that those philosophers who said 
the world, or the soul of the world, was God 
spake unworthily of Him, and denied His ex- 
istence: for by God is understood the cause of 
the world; and to say the world is God is to say 
there is no cause of it, that is, no Ciod. 

Thirdly, to say the world was not created, 
but eternal, seeing that which is eternal has no 
cause, is to deny there is a (Jod. 

Fourthly, that they who, attributing, as they 
think, case to God, take from Him the care of 
mankind, lake from Him his honour: tor it 
takes away men’s love and fear of Hun, which 
is the root of honour. 

Fifthly, in those things that signify greatness 
and power, to say Ffe is finite is not to honour 
Him: for it is not a sign of the will to honour 
God to attribute to Him less than we can; and 
finite is less than we can, because to finite it is 
easy to add more. 

Therefore to attribute figure to Hin'. is not 
honour; for all figure is finite: 

Nor to say we conceive, and imagine, or have 
an idea of Him in our mind; for whatsoever 
we conceive is finite: 

Nor to attribute to Him parts or totality; 
which arc the attributes only of things finite: 

Nor to say He is in this or that place; for 
whatsoever is in place is bounded and finite: 


Nor that He is moved or resteth; for both 
these attributes ascribe to Him place: 

Nor that there be more gods than one, be- 
cause it implies them all finite; for there can- 
not be more than one infinite: 

Nor to ascribe to Him (unless metaphorical- 
ly, meaning not the passion, but the effect) pas- 
sions that partake of grief; as repentance, an- 
ger, mercy\ or of want; as appetite, hope, desire; 
or of any passive faculty: for passion is power 
limited by somewhat else. 

And therefore when we ascribe to God 3. will, 
it is not to be understood, as that of man, for a 
rational appetite \hM\. as the power by which He 
effecteth everything. 

Likewise when we attribute to Him sight, 
and other acts of sense; as also f{nowledge and 
understanding; which in us is nothing else but 
a tumult of the mind, raised by external things 
that press the organical parts of man’s body: 
for there is no such thing in God, and, being 
things that depend on natural causes, cannot 
be attributed to Him. 

He that will attribute to (iod nothing but 
what is warranted by natural reasonmust cither 
use such negative attributes as infinite, eternal, 
incomprehensible; ox superlatives, as most high, 
most great, and the like; or indefinite, as good, 
just, holy, creator; and in such sense as il lie 
meant not to declare what He is ( for that were 
to circumscribe Him WMihin the limits ol our 
fancy), but how much wc admire Him, and 
how ready we would be to obey 1 lim; which is 
a sign of humility, and of a will to honour 1 lim 
as much as we can: for there is but one name to 
signify our conception of His nature, and that 
is / -'/A/; and bur one name of 1 lis relation to us, 
and that is God, in which is contained lather, 
king, and lord. 

Concerning the actions of divine worship, it 
is a most general precept ol reason that they be 
signs of the intention to honour CJod; such as 
are, first, prayers: for not the carvers, when 
they made images, were thought to make them 
gods, but the people that prayed to them. 

Secondly, thanksgiving; which diflereth from 
prayer in divine worship no otherwise than that 
prayers precede, and thanks succeed, the bene- 
fit, the end both of the one and the other being 
to acknowledge God for author of all benefits 
as well past as future. 

Thirdly, gifts; that is to say, sacrifices and 
oblations, if they be of the best, are signs of 
honour, for they are thanksgivings. 

Fourthly, not to swear by any but God is nat- 
urally a sign of honour, for it is a confession 
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that God only knowcth the heart and that no 
man’s wit or strength can protect a man against 
God’s vengeance on the perjured. 

Fifthly, it is a part of rational worship to 
speak considerately of Ciod, for it argues a fear 
of Him, and fear is a confession of His power. 
Hence followcth, that the name of Ciod is not 
to be used rashly and to no purpose; for that is 
as much as in vain: and it is to no purpose un- 
less it be by way of oath, and by order of the 
Commonwealth, to make judgements certain; 
or between Commonwealths, to avoid war. And 
that disputing of God’s nature is contrary to 
His honour, for it is supposed that in this nat- 
ural kingdom of God, there is no other way to 
know anything but by natural reason; that is, 
from the principles of natural science; which 
arc so far from teaching us anything of God’s 
nature, as they cannot teach us our own nature, 
nor the nature of the smallest creature living. 
And therefore, when men out of the principles 
of natural reason dispute of the attributes of 
God, they but dishonour Him: for in the at- 
tributes wliich we give to (jod, wc arc not to 
consider the signification of philosophical truth, 
but the significdiion ol pious intention to do 
1 lim the greatest honour we are able. From the 
want of which consideration have proceeded 
the \olumes of dis[)utation about the nature of 
Ciod that tend not to His honour, but to the 
honour ol our own wits and learning; and arc 
nothing else but inconsiderate and vain abuses 
of His sacrctJ name. 

Sixthly, in prayers, thanksgiving, offerings 
and sacrilices, it is a dictate of natural reason 
that they be every one in his kind the best and 
most significant of honour. As, for example, 
th.it prayers and thanksgiving be made in w^ords 
and })hrases not sudden, nor light, nor plebe- 
ian, but beautiful and well composed; for else 
wc do not ( iod as much honour as we can. And 
therefore the heathens did absurdly to worship 
images for gods, but their doing it in verse, 
anil with music, both of voice and instruments, 
was reasonable. Also that the beasts they offered 
in sacrifice, and the gifts they olfered, and their 
actions in worshipping, were full c)f submis- 
sion, and commemorative of bencl'its received, 
was according to reason, as proccciling from an 
intention to honour him. 

Seventhly, reason directeth not only to wor- 
ship (iod in secret, hut also, and especially, in 
public, and in the sight of men: lor without 
that, that which in honour is most acceptable, 
the procuring others to honour Him is lost. 

Lastly, obedience to His laws (that is, in this 


case to the laws of nature) is the greatest wor- 
ship of all. For as obedience is more acceptable 
to God than sacrifice; so also to set light by His 
commandments is the greatest of all contume- 
lies. And these are the laws of that divine wor- 
ship which natural reason dictateth to private 
men. 

But seeing a Commonwealth is but one per- 
son, it ought also to exhibit to God but one 
worship; which then it doth when itcommand- 
eth it to be exhibited by private men, publicly. 
And this is public w’orship, the property where- 
of is to be uniform: for those actions that are 
done differently by different men cannot be said 
to be a public worship. And therefore, where 
many sorts of worship be allowed, proceeding 
from the different religions of private men, it 
cannot be said there is any public worship, nor 
that the Commonw'eallh is of any religirinatall. 

And because words (and consequently the 
attributes of (Jod) have their signification by 
agreement and constitution of men, those at- 
tributes are to be held significative of honour 
that men intend shall so be; and whatsoever 
may be done by the wills of particular men, 
where there is no law but reason, may be done 
by the will of the Commonwealth by laws civil. 
And because a Commonwealth hath no will, 
nor m.ikes no laws bur those that arc made by 
the will ol him or them th.it have the sovereign 
power, it followcth that those altrihutcs which 
the soxcrcign ordaineth in the worship of 
Ciod for signs of lionour ought to be taken and 
uscil for such by prixate men in their public 
worship. 

But because not all actions are signs by con- 
stitution, but some are natuialK signs of hon- 
our, others of contumely, these latter, which arc 
those that men are ashamed to do in the sight 
of them they reverence, cannot he made by hu- 
man power a part of divine worship; nor the 
former, such as arc decent, modest, humble be- 
haviour, ever be separated from it. 1 >ut whereas 
there be an infinite number of actions and ges- 
tures ot an indifferent nature, such ol them as 
the C^.ommonweallh shall onlain to he publicly 
and universally in use, as signs of honour and 
part of Cf od's worship, arc to he taken and used 
for such by the subjects. And that which is 
said in the wScripture, “It is better to obey Ciod 
than man,” hath place in the kingdom of Ciod 
by pact, anti not by nature. 

Having thus briefly spoken of the natural 
kingdom of CJod, and 1 lis natural laws, 1 will 
aild only to this chapter a short declaration of 
His natural punishments. There is no action of 
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man in this life that is not the beginning of so 
long a chain of consequences as no human prov- 
idence is high enough to give a man a prospect 
to the end. And in this chain there arc linked 
together both pleasing and unpleasing events; 
in such manner as he that will do anything for 
his pleasure, must engage himself to suffer all 
the pains annexed to it; and these pains are the 
natural punishments of those actions which are 
the beginning of more harm than good. And 
hereby it comes to pass that intemperance is nat- 
urally punished with diseases; rashness, with 
mischances; injustice, with the violence of ene- 
mies; pride, with ruin; cowardice, with oppres- 
sion; negligent government of princes, with re- 
bellion; and rebellion, with slaughter. For see- 
ing punishments are consequent to the breach 
of laws, natural punishments must be naturally 
consequent to tbe breach of the laws of nature, 
and therefore follow them as their natural, not 
arbitrary, effects. 

And thus far concerning the constitution, na- 
ture, and right of sovereigns, and concerning 
the duty of subjects, derived from the [)rinci- 
ples of natural reason. And now, considering 
how different this doctrine is from the practice 
of the greatest part of the world, especially of 
these western parts that have received their 
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moral learning from Rome and Athens, and 
how much depth of moral philosophy is re- 
quired in them that have the administration of 
the sovereign power, I am at the point of be- 
lieving this my labour as useless as the Com- 
monwealth of Plato: for he also is of opinion 
that it is impossible for the disorders of state, 
and change of governments by civil war, ever 
to be taken away till sovereigns be philoso- 
phers. Rut when I consider again that the sci- 
ence of natural justice is the only science neces- 
sary for sovereigns and their principal minis- 
ters, and that they need not be charged with the 
sciences mathematical, as by Plato they are, 
further than by good laws to encourage men to 
the study of them; and that neither Plato nor 
any other philosopher hitherto hath put into 
order, and sufficiently or probably proved all 
the theorems of moral doctrine, that men may 
learn thereby both how to govern and how to 
obey, I recover some hope that one time or other 
this writing of mine may iall into the hands of 
a sovereign who will consider it himself (tor 
it is short, and I think clear) without the help 
of any interested or envious interpreter; and by 
the exercise of entire sovereignty, in protecting 
the public teaching of it, convert this truth of 
speculation into the utility o( practice. 
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Of a Christian Commonwealth 


CHAPTHR XXXTI 

Of the Principles of Christum Politics 

I HAVE derived the rights of sovereign power, 
and the duty of subjects, hitherto from the 
principles of nature only; such as experience 
has found true, or consent concerning the use 
ol words has made so; that is to say, Irom the 
nature of men, known to us by experience, and 
from definitions, of such words as are essential 
to all political reasoning, universally agreed on. 
Hut in that I am next to handle, which is the 
nature anti rights ol a ('hristian Common- 
wealth, whereoi liieie dcpendelh much upon 
supernatural revelations ol the will ol ( jod, the 
ground of my discourse must be not only the 
natural w'ord ol (iod, but also the prophetical. 

Nevertheless, w'c are not to renounce our 
senses anti experience, nor that w'hich is the 
undoLibletl w’ortl (j 1 (loti, our natural reason. 
Por they are the talents wdiich he hath put into 
our hands to negotiate, till the coming again 
ot our blessed Sa\ iour; anti ihcrelore not to be 
folded np in the najikin of an implicit faith, but 
cmjiloyed in the purchase ot justice, peace, anti 
true religion. P'or though there be many things 
in ('lOtl’s word abo\e reason; that is to say, 
which cannot by natural reason be either dem- 
onstrated or coniutetl; )et there is nothing con- 
trary to it; but when it seemeth so, the fault is 
either in our unskilful interpretation, or er- 
roneous ratiocination. 

I’hereforc, when anything therein w'rittcn is 
loo hard for our examination, w'e arc bidtlcn to 
captivate our umlersianding to the w'ords; and 
not to labour in sifting out a philosophical truth 
•hy logic ol such mysteries as are not compre- 
hensible, nor fall under any rule ol natural sci- 
ence. Imr it is with the mysteries ot our religion 
as w'ith wholesome jmUs for the sick, which 
swallow’cd whole ha\e the virtue to cure, but 
chewed, arc for the most part cast up again 
without effect. 

Rut by the captivity of our understanding is 


not meant a submission of the intellectual fac- 
ulty to the opinion of any other man, but of the 
will to obedience where obedience is due. For 
sense, memory, understanding, reason, and 
opinion arc not in our power to change; but al- 
ways, and necessarily such, as the things w'e see, 
hear, and consider suggest unto us; and there- 
fore are not effects of our will, but our wdll of 
them. We then captivate our understanding and 
reason w'hen w’c forbear contradiction; w'hen 
we so speak as, by lawful authority, wt are 
commanded; and w'hen w'e live accordingly; 
W'hich, in sum, is trust and faith reposeil in him 
that speaketh, though the mind be incapable of 
any notion at all from the w'ords spoken. 

When Ciod speaketh to man, it must be ei- 
ther immediately or by niediation of another 
man, to whom He had formerly spoken by 
Himself immediately. How (md speaketh to a 
man immediately may be understood by those 
well enough to whom I le hath so spoken; but 
how the same shouKl be understood by another 
is hard, if not impossible, to know. l"or if a 
man prctcml to me that (Jod hath spoken to 
him supernaiurally, and immediateU, and I 
make doubt of it, I cannot easily perceiNC what 
argument he can produce to oblige me to be- 
lieve it. It is true that if he be my so\ereign, he 
may oblige me to obedience, so as not by act or 
word to declare I believe him not; but not to 
think any otherwise than my reason persuades 
me. Hut if one that hath not such authority 
over me shall pretend the same, there is noth- 
ing that cxacteth cither belief or obedience. 

Por to say that (Jod hath spoken to him in 
the 1 loly Scripture is not to sa\ (Jod hath spok- 
en to him immediately, but by mediation ot the 
prophets, or of the Apostles, or ol the Church, 
in such manner as 1 le speaks to all other Chris- 
tian men. 'I'o say He hath spoken to him in a 
dream is no more than to say he dreamed that 
(Jod spake to him; which is not of force to win 
belief from any man that know^s dreams are lor 
the most part natural, and may proceed Irom 
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former thoughts; and such dreams as that, from 
self-conceit, and foolish arrogance, and false 
opinion of a man’s own goodl incss, or other vir- 
tue, by which he thinks he hath merited the fa- 
vour of extraordinary revelation. To say he 
hath seen a vision, or heard a voice, is to say 
that he dreamed between sleeping and waking: 
for in such manner a man doth many times 
naturally take his dream for a vision, as not 
having well observed his own slumbering. To 
say he speaks by supernatural inspiration is to 
say he finds an ardent desire to speak, or some 
strong opinion of himself, for which he can al- 
lege no natural and sufficient reason. So that 
though God Almighty can speak to a man by 
dreams, visions, voice, and inspiration, yet He 
obliges no man to believe He hath so done to 
him that pretends it; who, being a man, may 
err and, which is more, may lie. 

How then can he to whom God hath never 
revealed His will immediately (saving by the 
way of natural reason) know when he is to 
obey or not to obey His word, delivered by him 
that says he is a prophet? Of four hundred 
prophets, of whom the King of Israel asked 
counsel concerning the w'ar he made against 
Ramoth Colead, only Micaiah was a true one.’ 
The prophet that was sent to prophesy against 
the altar set up by Jeroboam,** though a true 
prophet, and that by two miracles done in his 
presence appears to be a prophet sent from 
God, was yet deceived hy another old prophet 
that persuaded him, as from the mouth of God, 
to eat and drink with him. If one prophet de- 
ceive another, w^hat certainty is there of know- 
ing the will of Clod by other way than that of 
reason? To w-hich I answer' out of the Holy 
Scripture that there be tw'o marks by which to- 
gether, not asunder, a true prophet is to be 
knowm. One is the doing of miracles; the other 
is the not teaching any other religion than that 
which is already established. Asunder, I say, 
neither of these is sufficient. “If a prophet rise 
amongst you, or a dreamer of dreams, and shall 
pretend the doing of a miracle, and the miracle 
come to pass; if he say, Let us follow strange 
gods, which thou hast not known, thou shalt 
not hearken to him, etc. Rut that prophet and 
dreamer of dreams shall be put to death, because 
he hath spoken to you to revolt from the Lord 
your (lod.” ' In which w^ords two things arc to 
be observed; first, that God will not have mir- 
acles alone serve for arguments to approve the 

' I Kings, 22. 

*/W., 13. 

* Deuteronomy, 13. 1-5. 


prophet's calling; but (as it is in the third verse) 
for an experiment of the constancy of our ad- 
herence to Himself. For the works of the Egyp- 
tian sorcerers, though not so great as those of 
Moses, yet were great miracles. Secondly, that 
how great soever the miracle be, yet if it tend 
to stir up revolt against the king or him that 
governcth by the king’s authority, he that doth 
such miracle is not to be considered otherwise 
than as sent to make trial of their allegiance. 
For these words, revolt from the Lord your 
God, are in this place equivalent to revolt 
from your 1 {ing, For they had made (Jod their 
king by pact at the foot of Mount Sinai; who 
ruled them by Moses only; for he only spake 
with Ciod, and from time to time declared 
God’s commandments to the people. In like 
manner, after our Saviour Christ had made 
his Disciples acknowledge him for the Messiah 
(that is to say, tor Ciod’s anointed, whom the 
nation of the Jews daily expected for their 
king, but refused when he came), he omitted 
not to advertise them of the danger of mira- 
cles. “Thereshall arise,” saith he, “lalse ('hrists, 
and false prophets, and shall do great won- 
ders and miracles, even to the setlucing (if 
it were possible) of the very elect.”* By which 
it appears that false prophets may have the 
power ot miracles; yet are we not to take their 
doctrine for (Jod’s word. St. Paul says further 
to the CJalatians that “il himself or an angel 
from heaven preach another (iospcl to them 
than he had preached, let him be accursed.”*’ 
That (Jospcl was that ('hrisi was King: so that 
all preaching against the jiovver ol the king re- 
ceived, in consci]uencc to these words, is by St. 
Paul accursed. For his speech is addressed to 
those whobyhis preaching hail already received 
Jesus for the Christ, that is to say, lor King of 
the Jews. 

And as miracles, without preaching that doc- 
trine which God hath established; so preaching 
the true doctrine, without ihedoingol miracles, 
is an insufficient argument of immediate reve- 
lation. For if a man that teacheth not false doc- 
trine should pretend to be a prophet without 
showing any miracle, he is never the more to 
be regarded for his pretence, as is evident by 
Deuteronomy, iS. 21, 22; “If thou say in thy 
heart. How shall we know that the word” (of 
the prophet) “is not that which the Lord hath 
spoken? When the prophet shall have spoken in 
the name of the Lord, that which shall notcomc 
to pass, that is the word which the Lord hath not 

* Matthew, 24. 24. 

‘'Galatians, i. 8. 
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spoken, but the prophet has spoken it out of the 
pride of his own heart, fear him not.” Rut a 
man may here again ask: When the prophet 
hath foretold a thing, how shall we know wheth- 
er it will come to pass or not? I'or he may fore- 
tell it as a thing to arrive after a certain long 
time, longer than the time of man’s life: or in- 
definitely, that it will come to pass one time or 
other: in which case this mark of a prophet is 
unuseful; and therefore the miracles that oblige 
us to believe a prophet ought to be confirmed 
by an immediate, or a not long del erred event. 
So that it is manifest that the teaching of the 
religion which God hath established, and the 
showing of a present miracle, joined together, 
were the only marks whereby the Scripture 
would have a true prophet, that is to say, im- 
mediate revelation, to be acknowledged; neither 
of them being singly sufficient to oblige any 
other man to regard what he saith. 

Seeing therelore miracles now cease, vve have 
no sign left whereby to acknowledge the pre- 
tendeil revelations or inspirations ot any private 
man; nor obligation to give ear to any iloctnnc, 
farther than it is conlormablc tothcl loly Scrip- 
tures, which since the time ol our Saviour sup- 
ply the place and sufficiently recompense the 
want of all other projihccy; and Irom which, by 
wise and learned interpretation, and caret ul 
ratiocination, all rules and precepts necessary to 
the knowledge of our duty both to (iod and 
man, without enthusiasm, or supernatural in- 
spiration, may easily bedcduccd. Ami thisScrip- 
lure is it out ol which 1 am to take the princi- 
ples oi my discourse concerning the rights of 
those that aie the supiime goxernors on earth 
ol C^hnstian ('ommouwealths, and of the duty 
ot (diristian subjects towanls their sosereigns. 
And to that end, I shall speak, in the next chap- 
ter, ol the books, writers, scope and authority 
ol the Bible. 

CHAPTE-R XXXIII 
()j the Nitniher, Antiqinty, Scope, 
Authority, and Interpreters of the 
Hool{s of Holy Scripture 

By the Books of 1 loly Scripture arc understood 
those which ought to be the that is to say, 
the rules of Christian life. And because all rules 
of life, which men arc in conscience bound to 
observe, arc laws, the question ol the Scripture 
is the question of what is law throughout all 
Christendom, both natural and civil. For though 
it be not determined in Scripture what laws 
every Christian king shall constitute in his own 
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dominions; yet it is determined what laws he 
shall not constitute. Seeing therefore I have al- 
ready proved that sovereigns in their own do- 
minions are the sole legislators; those books 
only are canonical, that is, law, in every nation, 
which arc established for such by the sovereign 
authority. It is true that Ciod is the Sovereign 
of all sovereigns; and therefore, when he speaks 
to any subject, he ought to be obeyed, whatso- 
ever any earthly potentate command to the con- 
trary. But the question is not of obedience to 
CJod, but of when, and what Gch\ hath said; 
which, to subjects that have no supernatural 
revelation, cannot be known but by that nat- 
ural reason which guided them for the obtain- 
ing of peace and justice to obey the authority ol 
their several C 'ommouwealths; that is to say, of 
their lawful sovereigns. According to this obli- 
gation, I can acknowledge no other books of 
the Old Testament to be Holy Scripture but 
those which ha\c been commanded to be ac- 
knowledged for such by the authority of the 
Church ol Kngland. What books these are is 
sufficiently known without a catalogue oi them 
here; and they arc the same that arc acknowl- 
edged by St. Jerome, who holdeth the rest, 
namely, the Wisdom ol Solomon, Rcclesiasti- 
cus, fuilith, Tobias, the first and the second ol 
Maccabees ( though he had seen the first in He- 
brew), and the third and fourth ol Esdras, 
for Apocr\pha. Of the canonical, Josephus, a 
learned lew, that wrote in the time of the Em- 
peror Domitian, reckoneth twenty-two, mak- 
ing the number agree with the Hebrew alpha- 
bet. St. Jerome tloes the same, though lhe\ 
reckon them in ditlerent manner. For Josephus 
numbers five books of Moses, tliirteen ofpioph- 
ets that writ the history ol their own limes 
(which how it agrees with the prophets’ writ- 
ings containec* in the Bible we shall see here- 
altcr), and four of Hymns and moral precepts. 
But St. Jerome reckons five Books ol Moses, 
eight ot prophets, and nine ol other I loly Writ, 
which hecallsof Hagiographa. TheSeptuagint, 
who were se\ent\ learned men of the Jew s,sent 
for by Ptolemy, king of Egy[n, to translate the 
Jewish law out of the Hebrew into the (Ircek, 
have lelt us no other for HoK Scripture in the 
Cireck tongue but the same that are received in 
ll’c ('hurch ot England. 

As lor the books ot the New' Testament, they 
arc equally acknowledged for canon by all 
Christian churches, and by all sects of Chris- 
tians that admit any books at all for canonical. 

Who were the original writers of the several 
books of Holy Scripture has not been made 
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evident by any sufficient testimony of other his- 
tory, which is the only proof of matter of fact; 
nor can be by any arguments of natural reason: 
for reason serves only to convince the truth, not 
of fact, but of consequence. The light there- 
fore that must guide us in this question must 
be that which is held out unto us from the books 
themselves: and this light, though it show us 
not the writer of every book, yet it is not un- 
useful to give us knowledge of the time where- 
in they were written. 

And first, for the Pentateuch, it is not argu- 
ment enough that they were written by Moses, 
because they are called the five Books of Moses; 
no more than these titles, the Rook of Joshua, 
the Book of Judges, the Book of Ruth, and the 
Books of the Kings, are arguments sufficient to 
prove that they were written by Joshua, by the 
Judges, by Ruth, and by the Kings. For in titles 
of books, the subject is marked as often as the 
writer. The History of Livy denotes the writer; 
but the History of Scanderherg is denominated 
from the subject. We read in the last chapter 
of Deuteronomy concerning the sepulchre of 
Moses, “that no man knoweth of his sepul- 
chre to this day,”^ that is, to the day wherein 
those words were written. It is therefore mani- 
fest that those words were written after his in- 
terment. For it were a strange interpretation to 
say Moses spake of his own sepulchre (though 
by prophecy), that it was not found to that day 
wherein he was yet living. But it may perhaps 
be alleged that the last chapter only, not the 
whole Pentateuch, was written by some other 
man, but the rest not. Let us therelore consider 
that which we find in the Book of Genesis, 
“And Abraham passed through the land to the 
place of Sichem, unto the plain of Moreh, and 
the C'anaanite was then in the land”;“ which 
must needs be the words of one that wrote 
when the Canaanite was not in the land; and 
consequently, not of Moses, who died before 
he came into it. Likewise Numbers, 21. 14, the 
writer citeth another more ancient book, en- 
titled, The Boo 1 { of the Wars of the Lord, 
wherein were registered the acts of Moses, at 
the Red Sea, and at the brook of Arnon. It is 
therefore sufficiently evident that the five Books 
of Moses were written after his lime, though 
how long after it be not so manifest. 

But though Moses did not compile those 
books entirely, and in the form we have them; 
yet he wrote all that which he is there said to 
have written: as for example, the volume of 

^ Deuteronomy, 34. 6. 

“Genesis, 12. h. 


the law, which is contained, as it seemeth, in 
the nth of Deuteronomy, and the following 
chapters to the 27th, which was also command- 
ed to be written on stones, in their entry into 
the land of Canaan. And this did Moses him- 
self write, and deliver to the priests and ciders 
of Israel, to be read every seventh year to all 
Israel, at their assembling in the feast of taber- 
nacles.^ And this is that law which Ciod com- 
manded that their kings (when they should 
have established that form of government) 
should take a copy of from the priests and Le- 
vites; and which Moses commanded the priests 
and Levites to lay in the side of the Ark; * and 
the same which, having been lost, was long 
time after found again by llilkiah,’ and sent to 
King fosias, who, causing it to be read to the 
people, renewed the covenant between God and 
them.*' 

That the Book of Joshua was also written 
long after the time of Joshua may be gathered 
out of many places of the book itsell. Joshua 
had set up twelve stones in the midst of Jordan, 
for a monument of their passage; ol which the 
writer saith thus, ‘“J'hey are there unto this 
day”;^ for unto this day is a phrase that signi- 
fieth a time past, beyond the memory ol man. 
In like manner, upon the sa)ing o( the Lord 
that lie had rolled oil from the })eople the re- 
proach of Fgypt, the writer saith, “'fhe pl.icc 
is called CJilgal unto this da)”; which to have 
said in the time ol Joshua had been improper. 
So also the name of the valley fJt Achor, from 
the trouble that Achan raiseil in the camp, the 
writer saith, “remainelh unto this dav”;*' which 
must needs be therefore long alter the time ol 
Joshua. Arguments ol this kind there be many 
other; as Joshua, 8. 29, i^. 13, 14. 14, 15. 

The same is manilest by like arguments of 
the Book of Judges, i. 21, ah, 4. 24, ro. 4, 13. iq, 
18.6, and Ruth, i. i; but es})ecially Judges, 
18. 30, where it is said that Jonathan “and his 
sons were priests to the tribe of Dan, until the 
day of the captiv ity ol the land.” 

That the Books of Samuel were also written 
after his own time, there arc the like argu- 
ments,! vSamucl, 5. 5, 7. I ^ IS, 27. h, and ^o. 2*^, 
where, alter David had adjudged equal |)art 
of the spoils to them that guarded the ammuni- 

“ Deuteronomy, 21.9, 10. 

* I hid., 31. 26. 

" If Kin;^s, 22. 8. 

" I hid., 23. 1-3. 

^ Joshua, 4. 9. 
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tion, with them that fought, the writer saith, 
“I le made it a statute and an ordinance to Isra- 
el to this day.” Again, when David (displeased 
that the Lord had slain Uzzah for putting out 
his hand to sustain the Ark) called the place 
Perez-uzzah, the writer saith it is called so “to 
this day”: ‘ the time therelore ol the writing of 
that book must he long after the time of the 
fact; that is, long after the time of David. 

As for the two Looks of the Kings, and the 
two Rooks of the Chronicles, besides the places 
which mention such monuments, as the writer 
saith remained till his own days; such as are 
I Kings, 9.13, 9.21, 10. 12, 12.19; II Kings, 
2.22, 10.27, 14.7, 16.6, 17.2^, 17.34, 17.41, 
and I Chronicles, 4.41, 5.26. It is argument 
siiHicient they were written after the captivity 
in Babylon that the history of them is continued 
till that time. I 'or the facts registered are always 
more ancient than the register; and much more 
ancient than such books as make mention of 
anti (juote the register; as these books do in di- 
verse places, referring the reader to the chroni- 
cles of the Kings of Judah, to the chronicles of 
the Kings of Israel, to the books of the prophet 
Samuel, of the })rt)pr.ci Nathan, of the pro|)het 
Ahijah; to the vision of Jchclo, to the books of 
the prophet Scrvciah,and of the prophet i\ddo. 

The Books of Ksdras and Nehemiah vv'crc 
written certainly after their return from captiv- 
ity; because their return, the re-ediheation of 
the walls and houses of lerusalem, the renova- 
tion of the covenant, and ordination of their 
policy arc therein contained. 

The history of Queen Esther is of the time 
of the C'apliv ity; and therefore the writer must 
have been of the same time, or after it. 

'The Book of Job hath no mark in it of the 
time wherein it was written: and though it ap- 
pear sufliciently that he was no icigned per 
son;* yet the book itself seemeth not to be a 
history, but a treatise concerning a cjiiestion in 
ancient time much ilisputed: tuhy wuJ{cd men 
have often fyrospered in this world, and good 
men have been aQVicted; and it is the more 
probable, because from the beginning to the 
third verse of the third chapter, where the com- 
plaint of Job beginneth, the Hebrew is (as St. 
'Jerome testifies) m prose; and from thence to 
the sixth verse of the last chapter in hexameter 
verses; and the rest of that chapter again in 
prose. So that the dispute is all in verse; and the 
prose is added, but as a preface in the beginning 
and an epilogue in the end. But verse is no 

‘ II Samuel, 6. 8. 

F/.ckicl, 14. 14, and James, 5. ii. 
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usual style of such as either arc themselves in 
great pain, as Job; or of such as come to com- 
fort them, as his friends; but in philosophy, 
especially moral philo.sophy, in ancient time 
frequent. 

The Psalms were written the most part by 
David, for the use of the choir. To these are 
added some songs of Moses and other holy men; 
and some of them after the return from the 
Captivity, as the i ^yth and the 126th, whereby 
it is manifest that the Psalter was compiled, and 
put into the form it now hath, after the return 
of the Jews from Babylon. 

"I 'he Proverbs, being a collection of wise and 
godly sayings, partly of Solomon, partly of 
Agur the son of Jakeh, and partly of the moth- 
er of King Lemuel, cannot probably be thought 
to have been collected by Solomon, rather than 
by Agur, or the mother of Lemuel; and that, 
though the sentences be theirs, yet thecollection 
or compiling them into this one book was the 
work ol some other godly man that lived after 
them all. 

The Books of Ecclesiastes and the Canticles 
have nothing that was not Solomon’s, e\cef)t it 
be the titles or inscriptions. I'or The Words of 
the Preacher, the Son of David, King in Jeru- 
salem, and 'I'he Song of Songs, which is Solo- 
mon’s, seem to have been made for distinction’s 
sake, then, when the books of Scripture were 
gathered into one body of the law; to the end 
that not the doctrine only, but the authors also 
might be extant. 

Ol the Prophets, the most ancient are /eph- 
aniah, Jonas, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Mi 
caiah, who lived in the time of Ama/iah and 
Azariah, otherwise O/ias, Kings of Judah. But 
the Book ol Jonah is not properly a register of 
his prophecy; for that is contained in these few 
vv'ords, “Forty da vs and Nineveh shall be de- 
stroyed”; but a history or narration of his fro- 
wardness and disputingCod'scommaniiments; 
so that there is small probability he should be 
the author, seeing he is the subject of it. But 
the Book of Amo> Is his prophecy. 

Jeremiah, Obadiah, Nahum, and Habakkuk 
prophesied in the time of Josiah. 

F/ekiel, Daniel, Haggai, and Zeehariah, in 
the Captivity. 

, Vhen Joel and Malachi prophesied is not evi- 
dent by their writings. But considering the in- 
scriptions or titles of their books, it is manifest 
enough that the whole Scripture of the Old 
Testament was set forth, in the form we have 
it, after the return ol the Jews from their Cap- 
tivity in Ibbylon, and before the time of Plole- 
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mxus Philadelphus, that caused it to be trans- 
lated into Greek by seventy men, which were 
sent him out of Judea for that purpose. And if 
the books of Apocrypha (which are recom- 
mended to us by the Church, though not for 
canonical, yet for profitable books for our in- 
struction) may in this point be credited, the 
Scripture was set forth in the form we have it 
in by Esdras, as may appear by that which he 
himself saith, in the second book, chapter 14, 
verses 21, 22, etc., where, speaking to (iod, he 
saith thus, “Thy law is burnt; therefore no man 
knoweth the things which thou hast done, or 
the works that are to begin. Hut if I have found 
grace before thee, send down the holy spirit 
into me, and I shall write all that hath been 
done in the world, since the beginning, which 
were written in thy law, that men may find thy 
path, and that they which will live in the latter 
days, may live.” And verse 45: “And it came 
to pass, when the forty days were fulfilled, that 
the Highest spake, saying, The first that thou 
hast written, publish openly, that the worthy 
and unworthy may read it; hut keep the seven- 
ty last, that thou maysi deliver them only to 
such as be wise among the people.” And thus 
much concerning the time of the writing of the 
books of the Old Testament. 

The writers of the New Testament lived all 
in less than an age after Christ’s ascension, and 
had all of them seen our Saviour, or been his 
Disciples, except St. Paul and St. Luke; and 
consequently w'hatsoevcr was written by them 
is as ancient as the time of the Apostles. Hut the 
time wherein the hooks of the New Testament 
were received and acknowledged by the Church 
to be of their writing is not altogether so an- 
cient. For, as the books of the Old Testament 
are derived to us from no higher time than 
that of Esdras, who by the direction of God’s 
spirit retrieved them when they were lost -.those 
of the New Testament, of which the copies 
were not many, nor could easily be all in any 
one private man’s hand, cannot be derived from 
a higher time than that wherein the governors 
of the Church collected, approved, and recom- 
mended them to us as the writings of those 
Apostles and disciples under whose names they 
go. The first enumeration of all the books, both 
of the Old and New Testament, is in the Can- 
ons of the Apostles, supposed to be collected by 
Clement the First (after St. Peter), Hishop of 
Rome. But because that is but supposed, and by 
many questioned, the Council of Laodicea is 
the first we know that recommended the Bible 
to the then Christian churches for the writings 
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of the prophets and Apostles: and this Council 
was held in the 364th year after Christ. At 
which time, though ambition had so far pre- 
vailed on the great doctors of the Church as no 
more to esteem emperors, though Christian, for 
the shepherds of the people, but for sheep; and 
emperors not Christian, for wolves; and en- 
deavoured to pass their doctrine, not for coun- 
sel and information, as preachers; but for laws, 
as absolute governors; and thought such frauds 
as tended to make the people the more obedi- 
ent to Christian doctrine to be pious; yet I am 
persuaded they did not therefore falsify the 
Scriptures, though the copies of the books of 
the New Testament were in the h.nnds only of 
the ecclesiastics; because it they had had an in- 
tention so to do, they would surely have made 
them more favorable to their power over Chris- 
tian princes and civil sovereignty than they are. 
I see not therefore any reason to doubt hut that 
the Old and New Testament, as we have them 
now, are the true registers of those things which 
were done and said by the prophets and Apos- 
tles. And so perhaps are some of those books 
which arc called Apocrypha, if left out oL the 
Canon, not for inconformity of doctrine with 
the rest, but only because they arc not lound in 
the Hebrew. For after the conquest of Asia by 
Alexander the (ireat, there were tew learned 
Jews that were not perfect in the (ircek tongue. 
For the seventy interpreters that converted the 
Jfible into Cireek were all of them Hebrews; 
and we have extant the work^tol Philo and 
Josephus, both Jews, written by them clocjiient- 
ly in (>rcck. Hut it is not the writer but the au- 
thority of the ("hurch that maketh a book ca- 
nonical. And although these books were writ- 
ten by diverse men, yet it is manifest the writers 
were all endued with one and the same spirit, 
in that they conspire to one and the same end, 
which is the setting forth of the rights of the 
kingdom of God, the Father, Son, and Holy 
(ihost. For the book of GenesHs deriveth the 
genealogy of Ciod’s people from the creation of 
the world to the going into Egypt: the other 
four Hooks of Moses contain the election of 
(Jod for their King, and the laws which he pre- 
scribed for their government: the IBooks of 
Joshua, Judges, Ruth, and Samuel, to the time 
of Saul, describe the acts of God’s people till 
the time they cast off ( jod’s yoke, and called for 
a king, after the manner of their neighbour na- 
tions: the rest of the history of the Old Testa- 
ment derives the succession of the line of David 
to the Captivity, out of which line was to spring 
the restorer of the kingdom of God, even our 
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blessed Saviour, God the Son, whose coming 
was foretold in the books of the prophets, after 
whom the Evangelists wrote his life and actions, 
and his claim to the kingdom, whilst he lived 
on earth: and lastly, the Acts and Epistles of 
the Apostles declare the coming of God, the 
Holy Ghost, and the authority He left with 
them and their successors, for the direction of 
the Jews and for the invitation of the Gentiles. 
Tn sum, the histories and the prophecies of the 
Old 1 estament and the gospels and epistles of 
the New Testament have had one and the same 
scope, to convert men to the obedience ol (Jod: 
I. in Moses and the priests; 2. in the man Christ; 
and 3. in the Apostles and the successors to ap- 
ostolical power. For these three at several times 
did represent the person of God: Moses, and 
his successors the high priests, and kings of 
Juflah, in the Old Testament: Christ Himself, 
in the time he lived on earth: and the Apostles, 
and their successors, from the day of Pentecost 
(when the Holy Ghost descended on them) to 
this day. 

It is a question much disputed between the 
diverse sects ol Christian religion, from whence 
the Scriptures derive their authority; which 
question is also propounded sometimes in other 
terms, as, how we know them to he the word of 
Ckul, or, why we hcliese them to he so; and the 
dilliculty of resoKing it ariseth chiefly from the 
improperness of the won Is wherein the ques- 
tion itself is couched. For it is believed on all 
hands that the first and orii^inal author of them 
is (md;and consequently the question disputed 
is not that. Again, it is manifest that none can 
know they arc (lod’s word (though all true 
(Christians believe it) but those to whom (iod 
Himself hath revealed it supernaturally; and 
therefore the (juestion is not rightlv moved, of 
our f{iiowlcdgc of it. Lastly, when the question 
is propounded ol our belief; because some arc 
moved to believe for one, and others for other 
reasons, there can he rendered no one general 
answer for them all. The question truly stated 
is: by what authority they arc made law. 

As far as they differ not from the laws of na- 
ture, there is no doubt hut they are the law of 
God, and carry their authority with them, legi- 
ble to all men that have the use of natural rea- 
son; but this is no other authority than that of 
all other moral doctrine consonant to reason; 
the dictates whereof arc laws, not made, but 
eternal. 

If they be made law by God Himself, they 
are of the nature of written law, which arc laws 
to them only to whom God hath so sufficiently 
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published them as no man can excuse himself 
by saying he knew not they were His. 

I Ic therefore to whom (jod hath not super- 
naturally revealed that they are His, nor that 
those that published them were sent by Him, 
is not obliged to obey them by any authority 
but his whose commands have already the force 
of laws; that is to say, by any other authority 
than that of the Commonwealth, residing in 
the sovereign, who only has the legislative pow- 
er. Again, if it be not the legislative authority 
of the (k)mmonwealth that giveth them the 
force of laws, it must be some other authority 
derived from CCod, either private or public: if 
private, it obliges only him to whom in par- 
ticular (fod hath been pleased to reveal it. For 
if every man should be obliged to take for 
Ciod’s law what particular men, on pretence of 
private inspiration or revelation, should ob- 
trude upon him ( in such a number of men that 
out of pride and ignorance take their own 
dreams, and extravagant fancies, and madness 
for testimonies of God’s spirit; or, out of ambi- 
tion, pretend to such divine testimonies, lalsely 
and contrary to their own consciences), it were 
impossible that any divine law should be ac- 
knowledged. If public, it is the authority of the 
(''commonwealth or of the Church. But the 
Church, if it be one person, is the same thing 
with a Commonwealth of Christians; called a 
Commonwealth because it consisteth of men 
united in one person, their sovereign; and a 
Church, because it consisteth in ('Christian men, 
united in one Christian sovereign. But if the 
Church be not one person, then it hath no au- 
thority at all; it can neither command nor do 
any action at all; nor is capable of having any 
power or right to anything; nor has any will, 
reason, nor voice; for all these qualities are per- 
sonal. Now if the whole number of Christians 
be not contained in one Commonwealth, they 
are not one person; nor is there a universal 
Church that hath any authority over them: and 
therefore the Scriptures arc not made laws by 
the universal (chii.'-ch: or li it be one ('ommon- 
wealth, then all (Christian monarch s and stales 
are private persons, and subicct to be judged, 
deposed, and punished by a universal sovereign 
ol all Chrislentlom. So that the question ol the 
authority of the Scriptures is reduced to this: 
whether Christian kings, and the sovereign as- 
semblies in Christian Commonwealths, be ab- 
solute in their own territories, immediately un- 
der God; or subject to one \’'icar of Christ, con- 
stituted over the universal Church; to be judged, 
condemned, deposed, and put to death, as he 
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shall think expedient or necessary for the corn- 
mon good. 

Which question cannot be resolved without 
a more particular consideration of the kingdom 
of God; from whence also, we are to judge of 
the authority of interpreting the Scripture. For, 
whosoever hath a lawful power over any writ- 
ing, to make it law, hath the power also to ap- 
prove or disapprove the interpretation of the 
same. 

CHAPTER XXXIV 
Of the Signification of Spirit, Angel, 
and Inspiration in the Booths of 
Holy Scripture 

Seeing the foundation of all true i Jtiocination 
is the constant signification of words; which, in 
thedoctrine following.dependethnot (as in nat- 
ural science) on the will of the writer, nor (as 
in common conversation) on vulgar use, but on 
the sense they carry in the Scripture; it is neces- 
sary, before I proceed any further, to determine, 
out of the Bible, the meaning of such words as 
by their ambiguity may render what I am to in- 
fer upon them obscure or disputable. I will be- 
gin with the words body and spirit, which in 
the language of the Schools arc termed sub- 
stances, corporeal and incorporeal. 

The word body, in the most general accepta- 
tion, signifieth that which filleth or occupieth 
some certain room or imagined place; and de- 
pendeth not on the imagination, but is a real 
part of that we call the universe. For the uni- 
verse, being the aggregate of all bodies, there 
is no real part thereof that is not also body; nor 
anything properly a body that is not also part 
of that aggregate of all bodies, the universe. 
The same also, because bodies are subject to 
change, that is to say, to variety of appearence 
to the sense of living creatures, is called sub- 
stance, that is to say, subject to various acci- 
dents: as sometimes to be moved, sometimes to 
stand still; and to seem to our senses sometimes 
hot, sometimes cold; sometimes of one colour, 
smell, taste, or sound, sometimes of another. 
And this diversity of seeming, produced by the 
diversity of the operation of bodies on the or- 
gans of our sense, we attribute to alterations 
of the bodies that operate, and call them acci- 
dents of those bodies. And according to this ac- 
ceptation of the word, substance and body sig- 
nify the same thing; and therefore substance 
incorporeal are words which, when they are 
joined together, destroy one another, as if a 
man should say, an incorporeal body. 
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But in the sense of common people, not all 
the universe is called body, but only such parts 
thereof as they can discern, by the sense of feel- 
ing, to resist their force; or, by the sense of their 
eyes, to hinder them from a farther prospect. 
Therefore in the common language of men, 
air and aerial substances use not to he taken for 
bodies, but, as often as men are sensible of their 
effects, are called wind, or breath, or f because 
the same are called in the Latin spiritus) spirits; 
as when they call that aerial substance which 
in the body of any living creature gives it life 
and motion, vital and animal spirits. Ikit for 
those idols of the brain which represent bodies 
to us where they arc not,as in a looking-glass, in 
a drcam,or to a tlistempered brain waking, they 
are (as the Apostle saith generally of all iilols) 
nothing; nothing at all, I say, there where they 
seem to be; and in the brain itself, nothing but 
tumult, proceeding cither from the action of 
the objects or from the disorderly agitation of 
the organs of our sense. And men that arc other- 
wise employed than to search into their causes 
know not of themselves what to call them; and 
may therefore easily be persuatled, by those 
whose knowledge they much reverence, some 
to call them bodice, and think them made ol 
air compacted by a power supernatural, because 
the sight judges them corporeal; and some to 
call them spirits, because the sense ol touch dis- 
cerneth nothing, in the place where they appear, 
to resist their fingers: so that the proper signi- 
fitMtion of <:pint in common sj'ifi'ch is either a 
subtle, fluid, and invisible boily, or a ghost, or 
other idol or phantasm of the imagination. JUit 
for metajdiorical significations there be many: 
for sometimes it is taken for disposition or in- 
clination of the mind, as when lor the disposi 
tion to control the sayings of other men, we say, 
a spirit of contradiction; for a disposition to un- 
cleanness, an unclean spirit; for perverseness, 
a froward spirit; for sullcnncss, a dumb spirit; 
and for inclination to godliness and God’s serv- 
ice, the Spirit of God: sometimes lor any emi- 
nent ability,or extraordinary passion, or disease 
of the mind, as when great wisdom is called the 
spirit of wisdom; and madmen arc said to be 
possessed with a spirit. 

Other signification of spirit I find nowhere 
any; and where none of these can satisfy the 
sense of that word in Scripture, the place fall- 
cth not under human understanding; and our 
faith therein consisteth, not in our opinion, but 
in our submission; as in all places where God is 
said to be a Spirit; or where by the Spirit of God 
is nicant (^od Himself. For the nature of God 
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is incomprehensible; that is to say, we under- 
stand nothing of what lie is, but only that He 
is; and therefore the attributes we give Him are 
not to tell one another what He is, nor to signi- 
fy our opinion of I lis nature, but our desire to 
honour Him with such names as we conceive 
most honourable amongst ourselves. 

“The Spirit of (iod moved upon the face of 
the waters.*’ ' Here if by the Spirit of God be 
meant Ci'od Himself, then is motion attributed 
to (lod, and consequently place, which are in- 
telligible only of bodies, and not of substances 
incorporeal; and so the p)lace is above our un- 
derstanding that can conceive nothing moved 
that changes not place or that has not dimen- 
sion; and whatsoever has dimension is body. 
But the meaning of those vvonls is best under- 
stood by the like place, where when the earth 
was covered with waters, as in the beginning, 
Ciod intending to abate them, and again to dis- 
cover the dry land, useth the like words, “I will 
bring my Spirit upon the earth, and tlie waters 
shall be diminished”: in which place by Spirit 
is understood a wind (that is an air or spirit 
moved), which mightbe called, as in the former 
plaLC, the Spir.,. uj because it was Ciod’s 

work. 

Pharaoh callelh the wisdom of Joseph the 
Spirit of Cod. Por Joseph having advised him 
to look out a wise and discreet man, and to set 
him o\cr the land ot Egypt, he saith thus, “('an 
we fiiul such a man as tins is, in whom is the 
Sjiirit of Chul?” ' And P'xodiis, 2S. “Thou 
shalt speak,” saith (iod, “to all that are wise 
hearted, whom I have filled with the spirit of 
wisdom, to make Aaron garments, to consc- 
cr.ite him.” Where extraordinary understand- 
ing, though but in making garments, as being 
tlic ^Ift ot (Jod, is called the Spirit of ( iod. The 
same is found again, F.xod. ^i. and 31. 
And Isaiah, it. 2, where the prophet, speak- 
ing of the Messiah, saith, “'fhe Spirit of the 
Lord shall abide upon him, the spirit of wis- 
dom and unilerstanding, the spirit of counsel, 
and fortitude, and the spirit of the fear of the 
Lord.” Wheremanilcstly is meant, not so many 
ghosts, but so many eminent graces that (Jod 
woulil give him. 

In the Book of Jmlges, an extraordinary zeal 
and courage in the defence of (lod’s people is 
called the Spirit ot Clod; as when it excited 
Othnicl, (ddcon, Jephtha,and Samson to deliv- 
er them from servitude, Judges, 3. 10, 6. 34, 

^(jcncsis, 1. 2. 

“ (Icncsis, 8. 1. 

41.38. 
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II. 29, 13. 25, 14. 6, 19. And of Saul, upon the 
news of the insolence of the Ammonites to- 
wards the men of Jabesh Gilead, it is said that 
“The Spirit of (Jod came upon Saul, and his 
anger” (or, as it is in the Latin, his fury) “was 
kindled greatly.”* Where it is not probable 
was meant a ghost, but an extraordinary zeal 
to punish the cruelty of the Ammonites. In like 
manner by the Spirit of God that came ufKin 
Saul, when he was amongst the prophets that 
praised God in songs and music,** is to beunder- 
.stood, not a ghost, but an unexpected and sud- 
den zeal to join with them in their devotion. 

The false prophet Zedekiah saith to Micaiah, 
“Which way went the Spirit of the Lord from 
me to speak to thee.^” ® Which cannot be under- 
stood of a ghost; for Micaiah declared before 
the kings of Israel and Judah the event of the 
battle as from a vision and not as from a spirit 
speaking in him. 

In the same manner it appeareth, in the books 
of the Prophets, that though they spake by the 
Spirit of Ciod, that is to say, by a special grace 
of prediction; yet their knowledge of the future 
was not by a ghost within them, but by some 
supernatural dream or vision. 

It is said, “( md made man of the dust of the 
earth, and breathed into his nostrils ( spiraculum 
vitcr) the breath of life, and man was made a 
living soul.”' There the breath of life inspired 
by (lod signifies no more but that (lOil gave 
him lile; and “as long as the sjiirit of Ciod is in 
my nostrils” * is no more than to say, “as long as 
I live.” So in Ezekiel, 1.20, “the spirit of life 
was in the wheels,” is ci]uivalcnt to, “the 
wheels were alive.” And “the spirit entered into 
me, and set me on my feet,”® that is, “I recovered 
my vital strength”; not that any ghost or incor- 
poreal substance entered into and possessed his 
body. 

In the eleventh chapter of Numbers, verse 17, 
“I will take,” saith (iod, “ol the spirit which 
is upon thee, and will put it upon them, and 
they shall bear the burden of the people with 
thee”; that is, upon the seventy ciders: where- 
upon two of the seventy arc said to prophesy in 
the camp; of w'hom some complained, and 
Joshua desireil Moses to lorbid llicm, which 
Moses wouhl not do. Whereby it appears that 
Joshua knew not they had received authority 

* I Sanuicl, T I. 6. 

" Ibid., IQ. 20. 

“ I Kings, 22. 24. 

^ (Icncsis, 2. 7. 

* Job, 27. 3. 

® F.zckicl, 2. 30. 
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so to do, and prophesied according to the mind 
of Moses, that is to say, by a spirit or authority 
subordinate to his own. 

In the like sense wc read that “Joshua was 
full of the spirit of wisdom, because Moses had 
laid his hands upon him**: ^ that is, because he 
was ordained by Moses to prosecute the work 
he had himself begun (namely, the bringing of 
God’s people into the promised land) but, pre- 
vented by death, could not finish. 

In the like sense it is said, “If any man have 
not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his”: “ 
not meaning thereby the ghost of Christ, but a 
submission to his doctrine. As also, “Hereby 
you shall know the Spirit of God: every spirit 
that confesseth that Jesus (Christ is come in the 
flesh is of God”: " by which is meant the spirit 
of unfeigned Christianity, or submission to that 
main article of Christian faith, that Jesus is the 
Christ; which cannot be interpreted of a ghost. 

Likewise these words, “And Jesus full of the 
Holy Ghost”* (that is, as it is expressed, 
Matthew, 4. i, and Mark, 1. 12, “of the Holy 
Spirit”) may be understood for zeal to do the 
work for which he was sent by God the Father: 
but to interpret it of a ghost is to say that (md 
Himself (for so our Saviour was) was filled 
with (lod; which isveryimproperand insignifi- 
cant. How we came to translate spirits by the 
word ghosts, which signifieth nothing, neither 
in heaven nor earth, but the imaginary inhabi- 
tants of man’s brain, I examine not: but this I 
say, the word spirit in the text signifieth no 
such thing; but either properly a real substance 
or, metaphorically, some extraordinary ability 
or affection of the mind or ot the body. 

The Hisciples of Christ, seeing him walking 
upon the sea*’ supposed him to be a spirit, mean- 
ing thereby an aerial body, and not a phantasm: 
for it is said they all saw him; which cannot be 
understood of the dclusionsof the brain (which 
are not common to many at once, as visible 
bodies are; but singular, because of the differ- 
ences of fancies), but of bodies only. In like 
manner, where he was taken lor a spirit, by the 
same Apostles: ” so also when St. Peter was de- 
livered out of prison, it would not be believed; 
but when the maid said he was at the door, 
they said it was his angel;’ by which must be 

^ Deuteronomy, 34. 9. 

* Romans, 8. q. 

® I John, 4. 2. 

* Luke, 4. 1. 

“ Matthew, 14. 26 and Mark, 6. 49. 

* Luke, 24. 3, 7. 

’ Acts, 12. 15. 
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meant a corporeal substance, or wc must say 
the disciples themselves did follow the com- 
mon opinion of both Jews and Gentiles that 
some such apparitions were not imaginary, but 
real; and such as needed not the fancy of man 
for their existence; these the Jews called spirits 
and angels, good or bad; as the (ireeks called 
the same by the name of demons. And some 
such apparitions may be real and substantial; 
that is to say, subtle bodies, which God can 
form by the same power by which He formed 
all things, and make use of as ministers and 
messengers (that is to say, angels), to declare 
His will, and execute the same when He pleas- 
eth in extraordinary and supernatural manner. 
But when He hath so formed them they are 
substances, endued with dimensions, and take 
up room, and can be moved from place to place, 
which is peculiar to bodies; and thcrelore are 
not ghosts incorporeal, that is to say, ghosts that 
are in no place; that is to say, that arc nowhere; 
that is to say, that, seeming to be somewhat, are 
nothing. Rut if corporeal be taken in the most 
vulgar manner, lor such substances as arc per- 
ceptible by our external senses; then is substance 
incorporeal a thing not imaginary, but real; 
namely, a thin substance invisible, but that hath 
the same ilimensions that arc in grosser bodies. 

By the name of angel is signiiicd, generally, 
a messenger; and most oltcn, a messenger of 
God: and by a messenger ot (jod is signiiicd 
anything that makes known 1 Iis extraordinary 
presence; that is to sav, the cxirtM>rdinary mani- 
festation of His power, especially by a dream or 
vision. 

Concerning the creation of angels, there is 
nothing delivered m the Scriptures. That they 
arc spirits is often repeated: but by the name ol 
spirit is signified both in Scripture and vulgar- 
ly, both amongst Jews and Cjentiles, sometimes 
thin bodies; as the air, the wind, the spirits vital 
and animal of living creatures; and sometime^ 
the images that rise in the lancy in dreams and 
visions; which arc not real substances, nor last 
any longer than the dream or vision they ap- 
pear in; which apparitions, though no real sub- 
stances, but accidents ot the brain; yet when 
God raiseth them siipcrnaturally,to signify His 
will, they are not improperly termed (iod’s 
messengers, that is to say, I lis angels. 

And as the Gentiles did vulgarly conceive the 
imagery of the brain tor things really subsistent 
without them, and not dependent on the lancy; 
and out of them framed their opinions ol de- 
mons, good and evil ; which because they seemed 
to subsist really, they called substances; and bc- 
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cause they could not feel them with their hands, 
incorporeal: so also the Jews upon the same 
ground, without anything in the Old Testa- 
ment that constrained them thereunto, had gen- 
erally an opinion (except the sect of the Saddu- 
cees) that those apparitions, which it pleased 
(lod sometimes to produce in the fancy of men, 
for His own service, and therefore called them 
His angels, were substances, not dependent on 
the fancy, but j)ermanent creatures of Ciod; 
whereof those which they thought were good 
to them, they esteemed the angels of Cod, 
and those they thought would hurl them, they 
called evil angels, or evil spirits; such as was 
the spirit of Python, and the spirits of mad- 
men, of lunatics and epileptics: for they es- 
teemed such as were troubled with such dis- 
eases, demoniacs. 

Put if we consider the places of the Old Tes- 
tament where angels are mentioned, we shall 
iind that in most of them, there can nothing 
else be umlerstood by the word angel, but some 
image raised, supernaturally, in the fancy, to 
signify the presence ol Cioil in the execution of 
some supernatural work; and therefore in the 
rest, where thcL nu.inc is not expressed, it may 
be understood in the same manner. 

For wc read that the same apparition is 
called not only an angel, but God; where that 
which is called the angel ol the Lord, saith to 
Hagar,“l will multiply thy seed exceedingly”; ^ 
that is, speaketh in the person of (^od. Neither 
was this apparition a lancy iigured, but a \oice. 
l^y which it is manilcsi that angel signilieth 
there nothing but (lod Ilimscli, that caused 
Hagar supernaturally to apjirehcnd a voice 
from hea\cn; or rather, nothing else but a voice 
supernatural, tesiilying (jotl’s special presence 
there. Why therelore may not the angels that 
appeared to Lot, and are called men; ‘ and to 
whom, though they were two. Lot speaketh as 
but to one,' and that one as (md (for the words 
are, “Lot said unto them, Oh not so my Lord”), 
be understood of images ol men, supernal ural- 
ly formed in the fancy; as well as before by an- 
gel was understood a fancied voice? When the 
angel called to Abraham out of heaven, to slay 
his hand from slaying Isaac,* there was no ap- 
.parition, but a voice; which nevertheless was 
called properly enough a messenger or angel 
of God, because it ilcclared Cjod’s will super- 
naturally, and saves the labour of supposing 

’ (lencsis, i6. 7, 10. 

‘Ihtd., 19. 10. 

® Ihid., 19. 18. 

*CIcnesis, 22. ii. 
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any permanent ghosts. The angels which Jacob 
saw on the ladder of heaven ^ were a vision of 
his sleep; therefore only fancy and a dream; yet 
being supernatural, and signs of God’s special 
presence, those apparitions arc not improperly 
called angels. The same is to be understood 
where Jacob saith thus, “ 7 'he angel of the Lord 
appeared to me in my sleep.”" For an apparition 
made to a man in his sleep is that which all 
men call a dream, whether such dream be nat- 
ural or supernatural: and thatwhich there Jacob 
calleth an angel was God Himself ; for the same 
angel saith, “I am the Ciod of Bethel.” ^ 

yVlso the angel that went before the army 
of Israel to the Red Sea, and then came behind 
it, is the Lord Himself ; "and He .ippearcd not in 
the form of a bcautihil man, but in form, by 
day, of a “pillar of cloud,” and, by night, in 
form ol a “pillar of fire”; ^ and yet this pillar 
was all the apparition and angel promised to 
Moses for the army’s guide: for this cloudy 
pillar is said to have descended and stood at the 
door of the tabernacle, and to have talked with 
Moses.'" 

There you sec motion and speech, which arc 
commonly attributed to angels, attributed to a 
cloud, because the cloud served as a sign of 
God’s presence; and was no less an angel than 
if it had had the form of a man or child of 
ncser so great beauty; or wings, as usually they 
arc painted, tor the false instruction of com- 
mon people. For it is not the shape, but their 
use, that makes them angels. But their use is 
to be significations of (>od’s presence in super- 
natural operations; as when Moses had de'^ired 
God to go along with the camp, as He had done 
always before the making ot the golden calf, 
Ciod did not answer, “I will go,” nor “I will 
send an angel in my stead”; but thus, “My pres- 
ence shall go with thee.” " 

To mention all the places of the Old Testa- 
ment where the name of angel is found would 
be loo long. I'hereforc to comprehend them all 
at once, I say there is no text in that part ol the 
Old 1 estament which the Church of England 
holdelh for canonical from which wc can con- 
chule there is, or hath been created, any perma- 
nent thing ( understood by the name of spirit or 
angel) that hath not quantity, and that may 

" Ihtd., 28. 12. 

^ I huL, 31. T r. 

^ IhuL, 31. 13. 

® Exodus, 14. 19. 

^Ihid., 13. 21. 

Ibui.. 33. 2. 

” Ibid., 33. 14. 
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not be by the understanding divided; that is to 
say, considered by parts; so as one part may be 
in one place, and the next part in the next place 
to it; and, in sum, which is not (taking body 
for that which is somewhat or somewhere) cor- 
poreal; but in every place the sense will bear 
the interpretation of angel for messenger; as 
John Baptist is called an angel, and Christ the 
Angel of the Covenant; and as (according to the 
same analogy) the dove and the fiery tongues, 
in that they were signs of God’s special pres- 
ence, might also be called angels. Though we 
find in Daniel tw'o names of angels, Gabriel 
and Michael; yet it is clear out of the text itself 
that by Michael is meant Christ, not as an 
angel, but as a prince: ' and that Gabriel (as 
the like apparitions made to other holy men in 
their sleep) was nothing but a supernatural 
phantasm, by which it seemed to Daniel in his 
dream that two saints being in talk, one of 
them said to the other, “CJabriel, let us make 
this man understand his vision”: for God necd- 
eth not to distinguish his celestial servants by 
names, which are useful only to the short mem- 
ories of mortals. Nor in the New Testament is 
there any place out of which it can be proved 
that angels (except when they arc put for such 
men as CJod hath made the messengers and 
ministers of His word or works) arc things 
permanent, and withal incorporeal. That they 
arc permanent may be gathered from the words 
of our Saviour himself where he saith it shall 
be said to the wicked in the last day, “Cio ye 
cursed into everlasting fire prepared for the 
Devil and his angels”: ‘ which place is manilcAt 
for the permanence of evil angels (unless we 
might think the name of Devil and his angels 
may be understood of the Church’s adversaries 
and their ministers); but then it is repugnant 
to their immateriality, because everlasting fire 
is no punishment to iinpatiblc sub'itances, such 
as arc all things incorporeal. Angels therefore 
arc not thence proved to be incorporeal. In 
like manner where St. Paul says, “Know ye not 
that w'e shall judge the angels?” ® And 11 Peter, 
2.4, “For if Cjod spared not the angels that 
sinned, but cast them down into hell”; and 
“And the angels that kept not their first estate, 
but left their own habitation, he hath reserved 
in everlasting chains under darkness unto the 
judgement of the last day’ V though it|)rovethe 
permanence of angelical nature, it confirmeth 
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also their materiality. And, “In the resurrection 
men do neither marry, nor give in marriage, 
but are as the angels of C^od in heaven”:*^ but in 
the resurrection men shall be permanent, and 
not incorporeal; so therefore also are the angels. 

There be diverse other places out of which 
may be drawn the like conclusion. To men that 
understand the signification of these words, 
substance and incorporeal (as incorporeal is 
taken not for subtle body, but for «o/^o</y), they 
imply a contradiction: insomuch as to say, an 
angel or spirit is in that sense an incorporeal 
substance is to say, in effect, there is no angel 
nor spirit at all. Considering therefore the sig- 
nification of the wortl an^el in the Old Testa- 
ment, and the nature of dreams and visions that 
happen to men by the onl inary way ol nature, 
I was inclincil to this opinion, that angels were 
nothing but supernatural apparitionsof the fan- 
cy, raised by the special and extraordinary op- 
eration of Ciod, thereby to make His presence 
and commandments known to mankind, and 
chiefly to His own people. But the many places 
of the New Testament, and our Sasiour’s own 
words, and in such texts wherein isnosiispicion 
of corruption of the Scripture, have extorted 
from my feeble reason an atknowledgcmcnr 
and belief that there be also angels substanti.d 
and permanent. But to believe they be in no 
place, that is to say, nowhere, that is to say, 
nothing, as they, though indirectly, say that 
will have them iniorporeal, cannot by Scrip- 
ture be evinced. 

On the signification of the woril spirit de 
penileth that of the word inspiration; which 
must either be taken properly, and then it is 
nothing but the blowing into a man some thin 
and subtle air or wind in such manner as a man 
fillcth a bladder W'ith his breath; or il spirits be 
not corporeal, but have their existence only in 
the fancy, it is nothing but the blowing in ol a 
phantasm; which is improper to say, and im- 
possible; for phantasms are not, but only seem 
to be, somewhat. That word therefore is used 
in the Scripture metaphorically only: as where 
it is said that (iod inspired into man the 
breath of lile," no more is meant than that (iod 
ga\e unto him vital motion, b’or we are not to 
think that (lod made first a living breath, and 
then blew it into Adam after he was made, 
whether that breath were real or seeming; but 
only as it is “that he gave him life, and breath”;* 
that is, made him a living creature. And where 
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it is said “all Scripture is given by inspira- 
tion from God,” ^ speaking there of the Scrip- 
ture of the Old Testament, it is an easy meta- 
phor to signify that God inclined the spirit or 
mind of those writers to write that which should 
be useful in teaching, reproving, correcting, and 
instructing men in the way of righteous living. 
But where St. Peter saith that “Prophecy came 
not in old time by the will of man, but the holy 
men of Cmd spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Spirit,” “ by the Holy Spirit is meant the 
voice of God in a dream or vision supernat- 
ural, which is not inspiration: nor when our 
Saviour, breathing on His I)iscip)les, said, “Re- 
ceive the Holy Spirit, was thatbreath the Spirit, 
but a sign of the spiritual graces he gave unto 
them. And though it be said ol many, and of 
our Saviour llimselt, that he was full of the 
Holy Sjurit; yet that fullness is not to be under- 
stood lor intusion ol the substance ol (rod, but 
lor accumulation of his gilts, such as are the 
gift of sanctity ol life, of tongues, and the like, 
whether attained supernatu rally or by study 
ami industry; for in all cases they arc the gifts 
ol Goil. So likewise where CJod says, “I will 
|)our out my Spirit upon all tlesh, and your sons 
and your daughters shall prophesy, your old 
men shall dream dreams, and your young men 
shall see Nisions,” ’* we arc not to understand it 
in the proper sense, as if his Spirit were like 
water, subject to effusion or inlusion; but as if 
(Jotl had promised to give them prophetical 
dreams and visions. Imr the jiroper use ol the 
word infused, in speaking ol the graces of (lOtl, 
IS an abuse of it; lor those graces are virtues, not 
bodies to be carncil hither and thither, and to 
be poured into men as into barrels. 

In the same manner, to take inspiration in 
the ]iro]XT sense, or to say that gcHul spirits en- 
tered into men to make them prophesy, or evil 
spirits into those that became phrenetic, luna- 
tic, or epileptic, is not to take the word in the 
sense of the Scripture; for the Spirit there is 
taken for the power of (Jod, working by causes 
to us unknown. As also the wind that is there 
said to fill the house wherein the Apostles 
were assembled on the day of Pentecost * is not 
to be understood for the Holy Spirit, which is 
the Deity itself; but for an external sign of 
(iod’s s})ecial working on their hearts to ellcct 
in them the internal graces and holy virtues 
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He thought requisite for the performance of 
their apostleship. 

CHAPTER XXXV 
Of the Signification in Scripture of 
Kingdom of God, of Holy, Sacred, 
and Sacrament 

The l(ingdom of God in the writings of divines, 
and specially in sermons and treatises of devo- 
tion, is taken most commonly for eternal felici- 
ty, after this life, in the highest heaven, which 
they also call the kingdom of glory; and some- 
times for the earnest of that felicity, sanctifica- 
tion, which they term the hjngdom of grace; 
but never for the monarchy, that is to say, the 
soxereign power of God over any subjects ac- 
(jiiired by their own consent, which is the prop- 
er signification of kingdom. 

'To the contrary, I find the kingdom of God 
to signify in most places of Scripture a king- 
dom properly so namcd,constituted by the votes 
of t he people of Israel in pecu 1 iar manner, where- 
in they chose God for their king by covenant 
made with I lim, upon (iod’s promising them 
the possession of the larul of Canaan; and but 
seldom inelaphoricalK ; and then it is taken for 
dominion oxer sin ( and only in the XexvTesta- 
ment), because such a dominion as that ex cry 
subtect shall haxc in the kingdom of God, and 
without prejudice to the soxereign. 

l*rom the very creation, Cmd not only reigned 
over all men naturally by His might, but also 
had peculiar subjects, whom He commanded 
by a voice, as one man speaketh to another. 
In xvhich manner He reigned oxer Adam ami 
gave him commandment to abstain from the 
tree of cognisance of good and exil; which 
when he obeyed not, but tasting thereof took 
upon him to be as Cmil, judging betxveen good 
and exil, not by his Creator's commandment, 
but by his oxvn sense, his punishment xvas a 
privation of the estate of eternal hie, xvherein 
(iod had at first created him; and afterwards 
(hx! punished his posterity for tlieir vices, all 
but eight persons, with a universal deluge; 
and in these eight did consist the then kingdom 
of Ciod. 

After this, it pleased Ciod to speak to Abra- 
ham, and to make a covenant xvith him in these 
words, “I xvill establish my coxenant betxveen 
me and thee and thy seed after thee in their 
generations for an exerlasting covenant, to be a 
God to thee, and to thy seed alter thee; And I 
will give unto thee, and to thy seed alter thee, 
the land wherein thou art a stranger, all the 
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land of Canaan, for an everlasting possession.*’’ 
In this covenant Abraham promiscth for him- 
self and his posterity to obey, as God, the Lord 
that spake to him; and God on his part proniis- 
eth to Abraham the land of Canaan for an 
everlasting possession. And for a memorial and 
a token of this covenant, he ordaineth the sac- 
rament of circumcision.® This is it which is 
called the Old Covenant, or Testament, and 
containcth a contract between God and Abra- 
ham, by which Abraham obligeth himsell and 
his posterity in a peculiar manner to be subject 
to God’s positive law; for to the law moral he 
was obliged before, as by an oath of allegiance. 
And though the name of King be not yet given 
to God, nor of \ingdom to Abraham and his 
seed, yet the thing is the same; namely, an in- 
stitution by pact of God’s peculiar sovereignty 
over the seed of Abraham, which in the renew- 
ing of the same covenant by Moses at Mount 
Sinai is expressly called a peculiar kingdom ol 
God over the Jews: and it is of Abraham, not of 
Moses, St. Paul saith that he is the father ot the 
faithful;® that is, of those that are loyal and do 
not violate their allegiance sworn to God, then 
by circumcision, and afterwards in the New 
Covenant by baptism. 

This covenant at the foot of Mount Sinai was 
renewed by Moses where the Lord command- 
eth Moses to speak to the people in this man- 
ner, “If you will obey my voice indeed, and 
keep my covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar 
people to me, lor all the earth is mine; and ye 
shall be unto me a sacerdotal kingdom, and an 
holy nation.” * For a “peculiar pco|)le,” the vul- 
gar Latin hath, peculinm de cunctis popidis: 
the English translation made’ in the beginning 
of the reign of King James hath, a “peculiar 
treasure unto me above all nations”; and the 
Geneva French, “the most precious jewel ol all 
nations.” But the truest translation is the first, 
because it is confirmed by St. Paul himself 
where he saith, “ alluding to that place, that our 
blessed Saviour “gave Himself for us, that He 
might purify us to Himself, a peculiar [ that is, 
an extraordinary I people”: for the word is in 
the Greek which is opposed com- 

monly to the word cVtoiV/o?: and as this sig- 
niBeth ordinary, quotidian, or, as in the Lord’s 
Prayer, oj daily use\ so the other signifieth that 
which is overplus, and stored up, and enjoyed 
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in a special manner; which the Latins call 
peculium: and this meaning of the place is con- 
firmed by the reason God rendereth of it, which 
followcth immediately, in that He addeth,“For 
all the earth is mine,” as if He should say, “All 
the nations of the world are mine; but it is not 
so that you are mine, but in a special manner: 
for they are all mine, by reason of my power; 
but you shall be mine by your own consent and 
covenant,” which is an addition to his ordinary 
title to all nations. 

The same is again confirmed in express words 
in the same text, “Yc shall be to me a saccrtlotal 
kingdom, and an holy nation.” The vulgar Lat- 
in hath it, regnum jtfcer^/o/f//e,towhichagrccth 
the translation of that place, sacerdotium re- 
gale, a regal priesthood;" as also the insliluiion 
itself, by which no man might enter into the 
sanctum sanctorum, that is to say, no man 
might enquire God’s will immediately of (Jod 
Himself, but only the high priest. The English 
translation before mentioned, following that of 
(ieneva, has, “a kingdom of priests”; which is 
either meant of the succession of one high priest 
after another, or else it accordeth not with St. 
Peter, nor with the exercise of the high priest- 
hood. For there was never any but the high 
priest only that was to in form the pcoplcol C iod’s 
will; nor any convocation of priests ever allowed 
to enter into the sanctum sane tor um. 

Again, the title ol a holy nation confirms the 
same: for holy signifies that which is God’s by 
special, not by general, right. All the earth, as 
is said in the text, is (Joel’s; hut all the earth is 
not called holy, but that only which is set apart 
for his especial ser\ ice, as was the nation ot the 
Jews. It is therefore manifest enough by this 
one place that by the 1 {ingdom of Cod is jirop- 
crly meant a (commonwealth, instituted ( by the 
consent of those which were to l>e subject there- 
to) for their civil government and the regulat- 
ing of their behaviour, not only towards Chxl 
their king, but also towards one another in 
point of justice, and towards other nations both 
in peace and war; which properly was a king- 
dom wherein CJod was king, and the high 
priest was to be, after the death of Moses, his 
sole viceroy, or lieutenant. 

But there be many other places that clearly 
prove the same. As first when the elders of Is- 
rael, grieved with the corruption of the sons of 
Samuel, demanded a king, Samuel, displeased 
therewith, prayed unto the Lord; and the Lord 
answering said unto him, “Hearken unto the 
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voice of the people, for they have not rejected 
thee, but they have rejected tnc, that I should 
not reign over them.” ^ Out of which it is evi- 
dent that God Himself was then their king; 
and Samuel did not command the people, but 
only delivered to them that which God from 
time to time appointed him. 

Again, where Samuel saith to the people, 
“When ye saw that Nahash, king of the chil- 
dren of Ammon, came against you, ye said unto 
me. Nay, but a king shall reign over us; when 
the Lord your God was your king”: " it is mani- 
fest that God was their king, and governed the 
civil stale of their Commonwealth. 

And after the Israelites had rejected God, the 
prophets did foretell His restitution; as, “Then 
the moon shall be confounded, and the sun 
ashamed, when the Lord of hosts shall reign 
in Mount Zion, and in Ierusalem”;“ where he 
speaketh expressly ot His reign in Zion and 
Jerusalem; that is, on earth. And, “And the 
Lord shall reign over them in Mount Zion”:* 
this Mount Zion is in Jerusalem upon the earth. 
And, “As I live, saith the l.x)rd God, surely with 
a mighty hand, anrl a stretched out arm, and 
with fury poured oui, i will rule over you”;® 
and, “I will cause you to pass under the rod, 
and I will bring you into the bond oi the cove- 
nant”;® that is, 1 will reign ONcr you, and make 
you to stand to that covenant which \ou made 
with me by Moses, and broke in your rebellion 
against me in the days of Samuel, and in your 
election ot another king. 

And in thcNewTestament the angel Gabriel 
saith of our Saviour, “1 Ic shall be great, and be 
called the Son ot the most High, and the Lord 
shall give him the throne of his lather David; 
and he shall reign over the house ot Jacob for 
e\er; and of his kingdom there shall be no 
cnil.”’ This is also a kingdom upon earth, for 
the claim wheicot, as an enemy to (>a:sar, he 
was put to death; the title of his cross was jesus 
of Nazareth, King of the ]( wsi he was crowned 
in scorn with a crown of thorns; and lor the 
proclaiming of him, it is said of the Disciples 
“That they did all of them contrary to the de- 
crees of ('a sar, saying there was another King, 
one Jesus.” " The kingdom therefore of God is 
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a real, not a metaphorical kingdom; and so 
taken, not only in the Old I'estamcnt, but the 
New. When we say, “For thine is the kingdom, 
the power, and glory,” it is to be understood of 
Ciod’s kingdom, by force of our covenant, not 
by the right of Cmd’s power; for such a king- 
dom God always hath; so that it were super- 
fluous to say in our prayer, “Thy kingdom 
come,” unless it be meant of the restoration of 
that kingdom of God by Christ which by revolt 
of the Israelites had been interrupted in the 
election of Saul. Nor had it been proper to say, 
“The kingdom of heaven is at hand”; or to 
pray, “Thy kingdom come,” if it had still con- 
tinued. 

There be so many other places that confirm 
this interpretation that it w'cre a wonder there 
is no greater notice taken of it, but that it gives 
too much light to Christian kings to see their 
right ot ecclesiastical go\crnment. This they 
have observed, that instead of disacerdotal l{ing- 
dom, translate, a kjngdom of priests: for they 
may as well translate a royal priesthood, as it is 
in St. Peter, into a priesthood of l{ings. And 
whereas, lor a peculiar people, they put a 
preuotis jewel, or treasure, a man might as 
W'ell call the special regiment or company of 
a general the general's precious jewel, or his 
treasure. 

In short, the kingdom of God is a civil king- 
dom, which consisted, first, in the obligation of 
the people of Israel to those laws which Moses 
shouUl bring unto them from Mount Sinai; and 
which afterwards the high priest, for the time 
being, should deliver to them from before the 
cherubim in \\\t sanctum sanctonim::xv\(\ which 
kingdom having been cast off in the election 
of Saul, the prophets foretold, should be restored 
by Christ: and the restoration whereof we daily 
pray tor when we say in the Lord’s Pra\cr, “Thy 
kingilom come”; and the right whereol we ac- 
knowledge when weadd,‘‘Forthincistheking- 
dom, the power, and glory, for ever and ever. 
Amen”; and the proclaiming whereof was the 
preaching of the .\postles: and to which men 
are jirepared by the teachers of the Gospel: to 
embrace which Gospel (that is to say, to prom- 
ise obedience to (Jod’s government) is to be in 
the kingdom of grace, because God hath gratis 
gi^ cn to such the power to be the subjects (that 
is, children) of God hereafter when Christ shall 
come in majesty to judge the world, and actual- 
ly to govern his own people, which is called the 
l{ingdom of glory. 1 f the kingdom of God ( called 
also the i(ingdofn of heaven, from the glorious- 
ness and admirable height of that throne) were 
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not a kingdom which God by His lieutenants Commandment; and as the elect in the New 


or vicars, who deliver His commandments to 
the people, did exercise on earth, there would 
not have been so much contention and war about 
who it is by whom Ciod speaketh to us; neither 
would many priests have troubled themselves 
with spiritual jurisdiction, nor any king have 
denied it them. 

Out ot this literal interpretation of the king- 
dom of C]od ariseth also the true interpreta- 
tion of the word holy. For it is a word which in 
God’s kingdom answereth to that which men 
in their kingdoms use to call public, or the 
K^ngs. 

The king of any country is the public person, 
or representative of all his own subjects. And 
God the king of Israel was the Uolv One of 
Israel. The nation which is subject to oneearth- 
ly sovereign is the nation of that sovereign, that 
is, of the public person. So the Jews, who were 
God’s nation, were called a holy nation} For by 
holy is always understood either Ciod Himself 
or that which is God’s in propriety; as by pub- 
lic is always meant either the person of the 
Commonwealth itself, or something that is so 
the Commonwealth’s as no private person can 
claim any propriety therein. 

Therefore the Sabbath (Ciod’s day) is a holy 
day; the Temple (Ciod’s house), a holy house; 
sacrifices, tithes, and offerings (God’s tribute), 
holy duties; priests, prophets, and anointed 
kings, under Christ (Ciod’s ministers), holy 
men; the celestial ministering spirits ((iod’s 
messengers), holy angels; and the like: and 
wheresoever the word holy is taken properly, 
there is still something signified of propriety 
gotten by consent. In saying “Hallowed be Thy 
name,” we do but pray to Ciod for grace to keep 
the first Commandment of having no other 
(iods but Him. Mankind is God’snation in pro- 
priety: but the Jews only were a holy nation. 
Why, but because they became his propriety by 
covenant? 

And the word profane is usually taken in the 
Scripture for the same with common; and con- 
sequently their contraries, holy and proper, in 
the kingdom of God must be the same also. But 
figuratively, those men also are called holy that 
led such godly lives, as if they had forsaken all 
worldly designs, and wholly devoted and given 
themselves to God. In the proper sense, that 
which is made holy by God’s appropriating or 
separating it to his own use is said to be sancti- 
fied by (jod, as the seventh day in the fourth 
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Testament were said to be sanctified when they 
were endued with the spirit of godliness. And 
that which is made holy by the dedication of 
men, and given to God, so as to be used only in 
his public service, is called also sacred, and said 
to be consecrated, as temples, and other houses 
of public prayer, and their utensils, priests, and 
ministers, victims, offerings, and the external 
matter of sacraments. 

Of holiness there be degrees: for of those 
things that are set apart foi the service of C^od, 
there may be some set apait again for a nearer 
and more especial service. I'he whole nation of 
the Israelites were a people holy to C^od; yet the 
tribe of Levi was amongst the Israelites a holy 
tribe; and amongst the Le\ ites the priests were 
yet more holy; and amongst the priests the high 
priest was the most holy. So the land ot Judea 
was the 1 loly Land, but the 1 foly C'ity wherein 
Ciod was to be worshippeil was more holy; and 
again, the Temple more holy than the city, and 
the sanctum sanctorum more holy than the rest 
of the Temple. 

A sacrament is a separation of some visible 
thing irom common use; and a consecration ol 
it to (jod’s service, for a sign either of our ad- 
mission into the kingdom ol (nxl, to be oi the 
number of his peculiar people, or lor a com- 
memoration of the same. In the Old Testament 
the sign of admission was circiimci^ion\ in the 
New Testament, ^f//?//s77/.l'he commemoration 
of it in the Old Testament was the eating (at 
a certain time, which was anniversary) ol the 
Paschal Lamb, by which they were put in inind 
of the night wherein they were delivered out ol 
their bondage in Egypt; and in the New 1 csta- 
ment, the celebrating of the Lord’s Supper, bv 
which we arc put in mind of our deliverance 
from thel^indage of sinbyourblessed Saviour’s 
death upon the cross. T he sacraments of admis 
sion arc but once to be used, because there needs 
but one admission; but because we have need 
of being often put in mind of our deliveraiuc 
and of our allegiance, the sacraments of com- 
memoration have need to be reiterated. Aiul 
these arc the principal sacraments and, as it 
were, the solemn oaths we make of our alle- 
giance. There be also other consecrations that 
may be called sacraments, as the word implieth 
only consecration to God’s service; but as it im- 
plies an oath or promise of allegiance to God, 
there were no other in the Old Testament but 
circumcision and the Passover; nor arc there 
any other in the New Testament but baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

Of the Word of God, and of Prophets 

Whkn there is mention of the fiWif of God, or o[ 
man, it doth not signify a part of speech, such 
as grammarians call a nounora verb, orany sim- 
ple voice, without a contexture with other w'ords 
to make it significative; but a perfect speech or 
discourse, whereby the speaker affirmeth, deni- 
cth,cominandeth,promiseth,threateneth,wish- 
cth, or inter rogateth. In which sense it is not 
vocabidum that signifies a woril, but sermo (in 
(Ireck, Aoyos) that is, some speech, discourse, 
or saying. 

Again, if we say the word of God, or of man, 
it may be understood sometimes of the speaker: 
as the words that Ciod hath spoken, or that a 
man hath spoken; in which sense, when we say 
the (lospel of St. Matthew, we understand St. 
Matthew to be the writer of it: and sometimes 
of the subject; in which sense, when we read in 
the Bible, “"fhe words of the days of the kings 
of Israel, or Judah,” it is meant that the acts that 
were done in those days were the subject of 
those words; and in the C^reek, which, in the 
Scripture, retauiciu many Hebraisms, by the 
word of God is oftentimes meant, not that which 
is spoken by (lod, but concerning (Jod and His 
government; that is to say, the doctrine ol reli- 
gion: insomuch as it is all one to say Aoyos' Otovy 
and theolo^ia; which is that doctrine which w'e 
usually call divinity, as is manilcsl by the places 
following: “I’hen Paul and Barnabas w.ixed 
bold, and said, it was necessary that the word 
of (lod should first have been spoken to you, 
but seeing you put it from you, and judge your- 
selves unworthy of everlasting life, lo, we turn 
to the Cientilcs.”' 'Phat which is here called the 
word of God was the doctrine of (Christian re- 
ligion; as it apfiears evidently by that which 
goes before. And where it is saidlo the Apostles 
by an angel, “(lO stand and speak in the Tem- 
ple, all the w'ords of this life”;' by the words of 
this life is meant the doctrine of the (Jospel, as 
is evident by what they did in the Temple, and 
is expressed in the last verse of the same chap- 
ter. “Daily in the Temple, and in e\cry house, 
they ceased not to teach and preach Christ 
Jesus”:® in which place it is manilest that Jesus 
Christ was the subject of this “word of lile”; or, 
which is all one, the subject of the “words of 
this life eternal” that our Saviour offered them. 
So the word of God is called the word of the 
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Gospel, because it containeth the doctrine of 
the kingdom of (Christ; and the same word is 
called the word of faith;* that is, as is there ex- 
pressed, the doctrine of (Christ come and raised 
from the dead. Also, “When any one heareth 
the word of the kingdom”; ” that is the doc- 
trine of the kingdom taught by Christ. Again, 
the same w'ord is said “to grow' and to be multi- 
plied”;" which to understand of the evangelical 
doctrine is easy, but of the voice or speech of 
Goil, hard and strange. In the same sense the 
doctrine of devils^ signifieth not the words of 
any devil, but the doctrine of heathen men con- 
cerning demons, and those phantasms whicli 
they worshipfied as gods. 

Considering these two significations of the 
word of God, as it is taken in Scripture, it is 
manifest in this latter sense (where it is taken 
for the doctrine of Christian religion) that the 
whole Scripture is the word oi (lod: but in the 
former sense, not so. For example, though these 
W'ords, “I am the Lord thy ( iod,” etc., to the 
end of the 'I'en ('ommandments, were spoken 
by God to Moses; yet the preface, “Ciod spake 
these words and said,” is to be untlcrslood for 
the worils of him that wrote the holy history. 
The word of God, as it is taken for that w'hich 
He hath spoken, is understood sometimes prop- 
erly, sometimes mctaphoiically. Properly, as the 
words He hath spoken to Ilis prophets: meta- 
phorically, for I lis w'isdom, power, and eternal 
decree, in making the W'orld; in w'hich sense, 
those fiats, “Let their be light. Let there be a 
firmament, Ixt us make man,” etc.® are the 
w'ord of (Jod. And in the same sense it is said, 
“All things w ere maileby it, and without it w'as 
nothing maile that was made”:” and “He up- 
holdelh all things by the word of His power”; 
that is, by the power of Ilis word; that is, by 
His power: ard “The worlds were framed by 
the word of CJod”;^^ and many other places to 
the same sense: as also amongst the Latins, the 
nameol /t//e,w'hich signifieth projK’rly the word 
spoken, is taken in the same sense. 

Secondly, for the effect of I lis word; that is 
lo say, for the thing itself, which by His word 
is affirmed, commanded, threatened, or prom- 
ised; as w here Joseph is said to have been kept 
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in prison, “till his word was come”;' that is, 
till that was come to pass which he had foretold 
to Pharoah’s butler concerning his being re- 
stored to his office for there, by his word was 
come, is meant the thing itself was come to 
pass. So also, Elijah saith to God, “I have done 
all these thy words,”® instead of “I have done 
all these things at thy word,” or command- 
ment. And, “Where is the word of the Lord”* 
is put for “Where is the evil He threatened.” 
And, “There shall none of my words be pro- 
longed any more”; by words arc understood 
those things which Cod promised to His peo- 
ple. And in the New Testament, “heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but my words shall not 
pass away”;* that is, there is nothing that I 
have promised or foretold that shall not come 
to pass. And in this sense it is that St. John 
the Evangelist, and, I think, St. John only, 
calleth our Saviour Himself as in the flesh the 
Word of God, “And the Word was made 
flesh”;' that is to say, the word, or promise, 
that Christ should come into the world, “who 
in the beginning was with Cmd”: that is to say, 
it was in the purpose of (^od the Father to send 
God the Son into the world to enlighten men 
in the way of eternal life; but it was not till 
then put in execution, and actually incarnate; 
so that our Saviour is there called the Word, 
not because he was the promise, but the thing 
promised. I'hey that taking occasion from this 
place do commonly call him the Verb of (lod 
do but render the text more obscure. They 
might as well term him the Noun of (lod: for 
as by noun, so also by verb, men understand 
nothing but a part of speech, a voice, a sound, 
that neither affirms, nor denies, nor commands, 
nor promiseth,nor is any substance corporeal or 
spiritual; and therefore it cannot be said to be 
cither God or man; whereas our Saviour is both. 
And this Word which St. John in his Ciospel 
saith was with (lod is, in his first Epistle, called 
the “Word of life”;'* and “the Eternal Life, 
which was with the Father”:" so that he can 
be in no other sense called the Word than in 
that wherein He is cal led Eternal L//e;thatis,he 
that hath procured us eternal life by his coming 

^ Psalms, 105. 19. 
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in the flesh. So also the Apostle, speaking of 
Christ clothed in a garment dipped in blood, 
saith his name is “the Word of God,”'® which 
is to be understood as if he had said his name 
had been “He that was come according to the 
purpose of God from the beginning, and ac- 
cording to His word and promises delivered 
by the prophets.” So that there is nothing 
here of the incarnation of a word, but of the 
incarnation of God the Son, therefore called 
the Word, because his incarnation was the per- 
formance of the promise; in like manner as the 
Holy Ghost is called the Pfomise.^^ 

There are also places of the Scripture where 
by the Word of God is signified such words 
as arc consonant to reason and equity, though 
spoken sometimes neither by prophet nor by a 
holy man. For Pharaoh Nccho was an idolater, 
yet his words to the good King |osiah,in which 
hcadvised him by messengers not tooppose him 
in his march against ('archemish, arc said to 
have proceeded from the mouth of (md; and 
that Josiah, not hearkening to them, was slain 
in the battle; as is to be read II Clironiclcs, 
35. 21, 22, 2^. It istructhatas the same history is 
related in the first IJook of Esdr.is, not Pharaoh, 
but Jeremiah, spake these words to Josiah from 
the mouth ot the Lord. But we arc to give cred- 
it to thccanonical Scripture whatsoever he writ- 
ten in the Apocrypha. 

'I'hc Word of God is then also to he taken for 
thedictatesof reason and equity, when thesame 
is said in the Scriptures to he v^^ritten in man’s 
heart; as Psalms, 37. 31 ; Jeremiah, 31. 33; Deu- 
teronomy, 30. II, 14, and many other like 
places. 

The name of prophet signifieth in Scripture 
sometimes prolocutor, that is, he that speaketh 
from God to man, or from man to (iod: and 
sometimes predictor, or a foreteller of things to 
come: and sometimes one that speaketh incoher- 
ently, as men that arc distracted. It is most fre- 
quently used in the sense of speaking from CJod 
to the people. So Moses, Samuel, Elijah, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and others were prophets. And in this 
sense the high priest was a prophet, for he only 
went into the sanctum sanctorum to enquire of 
God, and was to declare his answer to the peo- 
ple. And therefore when Caiaphas said it was 
expedient that one man should die for the peo- 
ple, St. John saith that “He spake not this of 
himself, but being high priest that year, he 
prophesied that one man should die for the 

” Apocalypse, 19. 13. 
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nation.”^ Also they that in Christian congrega- 
tions taught the people are said to prophesy.® 
In the like sense it is that God saith to Moses 
concerning Aaron, “He shall be thy spokes- 
man to the people; and he shall be to thee a 
mouth, and thou shalt be to him instead of 
God”:® that which here is spokesman is. Exo- 
dus, 7. I, interpreted prophet: “See,” saith God, 
“1 have made thee a god to Pharaoh, and Aaron 
thy brother shall be thy prophet.” In the sense 
of speaking from man to God, Abraham is 
called a prophet where ()od inadreamspeaketh 
to Abimclcch in this manner, “Now therefore 
restore the man his wife, for he is a prophet, and 
shall pray for thee”;* whereby may be also gath- 
ered that the name of prophet maybe given not 
improperly to them that in ('hristian churches 
have a calling to say public prayers for the 
congregation. In the same sense, the prophets 
that came down from the high place, or hill of 
god, with .1 psaltery, and a tabret, and a pipe, 
and a harp, Saul amongst them, arc said to 
prophesy, in that they praised God in that man- 
ner publicly.® In the like sense is Miriam 
called a prophetess.® So is it also to be taken 
where St. Paul saitti, “E\cry man that praycth 
or prophesieth with his head covered,” etc., 
“and every woman that praycth or prophesieth 
with her head uncovered”: ’ for prophecy in 
that place signiiieth no more but praising God 
in psalms and holy songs, which women might 
do in the church, though it were not lawful lor 
them to speak to the congregation. And in this 
signification it is that the poets of the heathen, 
that composed hymns and other sorts of poems 
in the honor of their gods, were called vatvs, 
prophets, as is well enough known by all that 
arc versed in the hooks of the Gentiles, and as 
is evident where St. Paul saith of the Cretans 
that a prophet of their own said they were 
liars:" not that St. Paul held ihcir poets for 
prophets, but acknowlcilgeth that the word 
prophet was commonly used to signify them 
that celebrated the honour of (lod in verse. 

When by prophecy is meant prediction, or 
foretelling of future contingents, not only they 
were prophets who were CJod’s spokesmen, and 
foretold those things to others which God had 
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foretold to them; but also all those impostors 
that pretend by the help of familiar spirits, or by 
superstitious divination of events past, from 
false causes, to foretell the likeevents in time to 
come: of which (as 1 have declared already in 
the twelfth Chapter of this discourse) there be 
many kinds who gain in theopinionof the com- 
mon sort of men a greater reputation of proph- 
ecy by one casual event that may be but wrested 
to their purpose, than can be lost again by never 
so many failings. Prophecy is not an art, nor, 
when it is taken for prediction, a constant vo- 
cation, but an extraordinary and temporary em- 
ployment from God, most often of good men, 
but sometimes also of the wicked. The woman 
of E'ndor, who is said to have had a familiar 
spirit, and thereby to have raised a phantasm of 
Samuel, and foretold Saul his death, was not 
therefore a prophetess; for neither had she any 
science whereby she could raise such a phan- 
tasm, nor does it appear that (iod commanded 
the raising ot it, but only guided that imposture 
to be a means of Saul's terror and discourage- 
ment, ami by consequent, of the discomfiture 
by which he lell. And tor incoherent speech, it 
was amongst the Cicntiles taken for one sort of 
prophecy, because the prophets of their oracles, 
intoxicated with a spirit or \ apor from the cave 
of the Pythian Oracle at Delphi, were lor the 
time really mad, and spake like madmen: of 
whose loose words a sense might be made to fit 
any event, in such sort as all bodies are said to 
be made of materia prima. In the Scripture I 
find it also so taken in these words. “And the 
evil spirit came upon Saul, and he prophesied 
in the midst of the house.” ' 

And although there be so many significations 
in Scripture of the word prophet; )ct is that the 
most frequent in which it is taken for him to 
whom Goil speaketh immediately that which 
the prophet is to say from Him to some other 
man, or to the people. And hereupon a question 
may be asked, in what manner (lod speaketh 
to such a prophet. Can it, may some sav, be 
properly saiil that God hath voice and language, 
when it cannot be properly said He hath a 
tongue or other organs as a man? The Prophet 
David argueth thus, “Shall I le that made the eye, 
not see? or I le that made the ear, not hear?” “ 
But this may be spoken, not, as usually, to sig- 
nify God's nature, but to signify our intention to 
honour Him. For to see and hear are honour- 
able attributes, and may be given to God to de- 
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dare, as far as our capacity can conceive His 
almighty power. But if it were to be taken in 
the strict and proper sense, one might argue 
from his making of all other parts of man’s 
body that he had also the same use of them 
which we have; which would be many of them 
so uncomely as it would be the greatest contume- 
ly in the world to ascribe them to Film. There- 
fore we are to interpret ( lod’s speaking to men 
immediately for that way, w'hntsocver it be, by 
which God makes them understand His will: 
and the ways whereby He doth this are many, 
and to be sought only in the Holy Scripture; 
where though many times it be said that Ciod 
spake to this and that person, without declar- 
ing in what manner, yet there be again many 
places that deliver also the signs b\ which they 
were to acknowledge His presence and com- 
mandment; and by these may be understood 
how He spake to many of the rest. 

In what manner God spake to Adam, and 
Eve, and Cain, and Noah is not expressed; nor 
how he spake to Abraham, till such time as he 
came out of his own country to Sicheni in the 
land of Canaan, and then Crod is said to have 
appeared to him.^ So there is one way whereby 
God made His presence manifest; that is, by 
an apparition, or vision. And again, the word 
of the Lord came to Abraham in a vision”;'* 
that is to say, somewhat, as a sign of Clod’s 
presence, appeared as God’s messenger to speak 
to him. Again, the Lord appeared to Abraham 
by an apparition of three angels; ’ and to Abi- 
melech in a dream;* to Lot by an apparition of 
two angels;" and to Hagar by the apparition t)f 
one angel; " and to Abraham again by the ap- 
parition of a voice from heaven;' and to Isaac 
in the night® (that is, in his sleep, or by dream); 
and to Jacob in a dream;’' that is to say (as are 
the words of the text), dreamed that he 

saw a ladder,” etc. And in a vision of angels;'" 
and to Moses in the apparition of a flame of 
lire out ol the midst of a bush;" and alter the 
time ol Moses, where the manner how Ciod 
spake immediately to man in the Old Testa- 
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ment is expressed, He spake always by a vision, 
or by a dream; as to Gideon, Samuel, Eliah, 
Elisha, Isaiah, Ezekiel, and the rest of the proph- 
ets; and often in the New Testament, as to Jo- 
seph, to St. Peter, to St. Paul, and to St. John 
the Evangelist in the Apocalypse. 

Only to Moses He spake in a more extraordi- 
nary manner in Mount Sinai, and in the 'laber- 
nacle; and to the high priest in the Tabernacle, 
and in the sanctum sanctorum of the '^I’emplc. 
But Moses, and after him the high priests, were 
prophets of a more eminent place and degree 
in (iod’s favour; and God Himself in express 
words dcclareth that toother prophets I le spake 
in dreams and visions, but to His servant Moses 
in such manner as a manspeaketh to his friend. 
The words are these: “If there be a prophet 
amongyou,! the Lord will make Myself known 
to him in a vision, and will speak unto him in a 
dream. My servant Moses is not so, who is 
faithful in all my house; with him I will speak 
mouth to mouth, even apparently, not in dark 
speeches; and the similitude of the Lord shall 
he behold.” And, “The Lord spake to Nfoses 
face to face, as a man s])eakelh to his friend.”" 
And yet this speaking of (md to Moses was by 
mediation of an angel, or angels, as appears ex- 
pressly, Acts 7. 35 and 5^, and (Galatians, ig, 
and was iherelore a vision, though a more clear 
vision than was given to other prophets. And 
conformable hereunto, where (^od saiih, “If 
there arise amongst you a prophet, or dreamer 
of dreams,” '* the latter word but the inter- 
pretation of the former. And, “Your sons ami 
your daughters shall prophesy; your old men 
shall dream dreams, and your young men shall 
sec visions”:^"' where again, the word prophecy 
is expounded by dream and vision. And in 
the same manner it was that Cmd s[)ake to 
Solomon, promising him wisdom, riches, and 
honour; for the text saith, “And Solomon 
awoke, and behold it was a dream”:''’ so that 
generally the prophets extraordinary in the 
Old Testament took not ice ol the woid ol (Jod 
no otherwise than from their dreams or visions; 
that is to say, from the imaginations which they 
had in ihcir sleep or in an ecstasy: which imag 
inations in every true prophet were super- 
natural, but in false prophets were either natu- 
ral or feigned. 

The same prophets were nevertheless said to 
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speak by the spirit; as where the prophet, speak- 
ing of the Jews, saith, “They made their hearts 
hard as adamant, lest they should hear the law, 
and the words which the Lord of Hosts hath 
sent in His Spirit by the former prophets.” ^ 
By which it is manifest that speaking by the 
spirit or inspiration was not a particular man- 
ner of God’s speaking, different from vision, 
when they that were said to speak by the Spirit 
were extraordinary prophets, such as for every 
new message were to have a particular com- 
mission or, which is all one, a new dream or 
vision. 

Of prophets that were so by a perpetual call- 
ing in the Old Testament, some were supreme 
and some subordinate: supreme were first Mo- 
ses, and after him the high priests, c\ery one 
for his timc,as longas the priesthood wasroyal; 
and alter the people of the Jews had rejected 
God, that He should no more reign over them, 
those kings which submitted themselves to 
(I'od’s government were also his chic! prophets; 
and the high priest’s office became ministerial. 
And when Ciotl was to be consulted, they put 
on the holy vestments, and cn(]uired of the 
Lonl as the king coi.iUiaiided them, and were 
deprived of their office when the king thought 
fit. For King Saul commanded the burnt ofler- 
ing to he brought; “ and he commands the priest 
to bring the Ark near him;* and, again, to let 
it alone, because he saw an advantage upon his 
enemies.* And in the same chapter Saul asketh 
counsel of (Jod. Tn like manner King David, 
after his being anointed, though before he had 
possession of the kingdom, is said to “cn<]uire 
of the Lord” whether he should fight against 
the Philistines at Keilah;^’ and Dasid com- 
mandeth the priest to bring him the cphotl, 
to eiujuire whether he should stay in Keilah or 
not.** And King Solomon took the priesthood 
from Abiathar,' and gave it to /adok.** There- 
fore Moses, and the high priests, and the pious 
kings, who enquired of (»od on all extracirdi- 
nary occasions how they were to carry them- 
selves, or what event they were to ha\e, were 
all sovereign prophets. Rut in what manner 
(jod spake unto them is not manifest, 'fo say 
that when Moses went up to God in Mount 
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Sinai it was a dream, or vision, such as other 
prophets had, is contrary to that distinction 
which (lod made between Moses and other 
prophets." To say God spake or appeared as I le 
is in His own nature is to deny I lisinfinitencss, 
invisibility, incomprehensibility. To say he 
spake by inspiration, or infusion of the Holy 
Spirit, as the Holy Spirit significth the Deity, is 
to make Moses ecjual with Christ, in whom 
only the Ciodhead, as St. Paul speaketh, dwell- 
eth bodily.'" And lastly, to say he spake by the 
Holy Spirit, as it signiHeth the graces or gifts 
of the lloly Spirit, is to attribute nothing to 
him supernatural. For Cmd disposeth men to 
piety, justice, mercy, truth, faith, and all man- 
ner of virtue, both moral and intellectual, by 
doctrine, example, and by several occasions, 
natural and ordinary. 

And as these ways cannot be applied to God, 
in His speaking to Moses at Mount Sinai; so al- 
so they cannot be applied to Him in 1 lis speak- 
ing to the high priests from the merc\-seat. 
Therefore in what manner God spake to those 
so\ ereign prophets of the ( )ld Testament, whose 
office it was to enejuire of Him, is not intelli- 
gible. In the time of the New Testament there 
was no sovereign prophet but our Saviour, who 
was both (Jod that spake, and the prophet to 
whom 1 le spake. 

I’osuborclinate prophetsof perpetual calling, 
I find not any place that proveth God spake to 
them supcrnaturally, but only in such manner 
as naturally He inclineth men to piety, to be- 
lief, to righteousness, and to other virtues all 
other Christian men. Which way, though it con- 
sist in constitution, instruction, education, and 
theoccasionsandinvitementsmenhavetoChris- 
tian virtues, yet it is truly attributed to the op- 
eration of the Spirit of God, or Holy Spirit, 
which we in our language call the Holy Ghost: 
forthereis no good inclination that is not of the 
operation of (iod. Rut these operations are not 
always supernatural. When therefore a prophet 
is said to speak in the spirit, or by the Spirit of 
( lod, we are to understand no more but that he 
speaks according to Cmd's w’ill, declared by the 
supreme projdiet. For the most common accep- 
tation of the word spirit is in the signification 
of a man’s intention, mind, or disimsition. 

In the time of Moses, there were seventy men 
besides himself that prophesied in the camp 
of the Israelites. In what manner God spake to 
them is declared in the eleventh Chapter of 
Numbers, verse 25; “The Lord came down in 
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a cloud, and spake unto Moses, and took of 
the spirit that was ujxjn him, and gave it to the 
seventy elders. And it came to pass, when the 
spirit rested upon them, they prophesied, and 
did not cease.” By which it is manifest, first, 
that their prophesying to the people was sub- 
servient and subordinate to the prophesying of 
Moses; for that God took of the spirit of Moses 
to put upon them; so that they prophesied as 
Moses would have them: otherwise they had 
not been suffered to prophesy at all. For there 
was a complaint made against them to Moses;’ 
and Joshua would have Moses to have forbid- 
den them; which he did not, but said to Joshua, 
“Be not jealous in my behalf.” Secondly, that 
the Spirit of God in that place signifieth noth- 
ing but the mind and disposition to obey and 
assist Moses in the administration of the gov- 
ernment. For if it were meant they had the 
substantial Spirit of God; that is, the divine 
nature, inspired into them, then they had it in 
no less manner than Christ himself, in whom 
only the Spirit of God dwelt bodily. It is meant 
therefore of the gift and grace of God, that 
guided them to co-operate with Moses, from 
whom their spirit was derived. And it appear- 
eth that they were such as Moses himself should 
appoint for elders and officers of the people: for 
the words are, “Gather unto me seventy men, 
whom thou knowest to be ciders and officers of 
the people”: “ where, thou kjtowest is the same 
with thou appointest, or hast appointed to be 
such. For we are told before that Moses, fol- 
lowing the counsel of Jethro his father-in-law, 
did appoint judges and officers over the people 
such as feared (Jod;'* and of these were those 
seventy whom God, by putting upon them 
Moses’ spirit, inclined to aid Moses in the ad- 
ministration of the kingdom: and in this sense 
the spirit of God is said presently upon the 
anointing of David to have come upon David, 
and left Saul;* Ciod giving His graces to him 
He chose to govern His people, and taking 
them away from him He rejected. So that by 
the spirit is meant inclination to God’s service, 
and not any supernatural revelation. 

God spake also many times by the event of 
lots, which were ordered by such as He had put 
in authority over His people. So we read that 
God manifested by the lots which Saul caused 
to be drawn the fault that Jonathan had com- 
mitted in eating a honeycomb, contrary to the 
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oath taken by the people.® And God divided the 
land of Canaan amongst the Israelites by the 
“lots that Joshua did cast before the Lord in 
Shiloh.”® In the same manner it seemeth to be 
that God discovered the crime of Achan.’ And 
these arc the ways whereby God declared His 
will in the Old Testament. 

All which ways He used also in the New 
Testament. To the Virgin Mary, by a vision of 
an angel; to Joseph, in a dream; again to Paul, 
in the way to Damascus in a vision of our Sav- 
iour; and to Peter in the vision of a sheet let 
dow'n from heaven with diverse sorts of flesh 
of clean and unclean beasts; and in prison, by 
vision of an angel; and to all the Apostles and 
writers of the New Testament, by the graces of 
Ilis Spirit; and to the i\postles again, at the 
choosing of Matthias in the place of Judas Is- 
cariot, by lot. 

Seeing then all prophecy supposelh vision or 
dream (which two, wlien they be natural, arc 
the same), or someespecial gift of God so rarely 
observed in mankind as to be admired where 
observed; and seeing as well such gifts as the 
most extraordinary dreams and visions may 
proceed tromCTod,noionly by Hissupernatural 
and immediate, but also by his natural opera- 
tion, and by mediation of second causes; there 
is need of reason and judgement to discern be- 
tween natural and supernatural gilts, and be- 
tween natural and supernatural visions or 
dreams. And consequently men had need to be 
very circumspiect, and wary, "in obeying the 
voice of man that, pretending himself to be a 
prophet, requires us to obey (jod in that way 
which he in God’s name tellcth us to be the way 
to happiness. For he that pretends to teach men 
the way of so great felicity pretends to govern 
them; that is to say, to rule and reign o\er them; 
which is a thing that all men naturally desire, 
and is therefore worthy to be suspected ol am- 
bition and imposture; and consequently ought 
to be examined and tried by every man belore 
he yield them obedience, unless he ha\e yielded 
it them already in the institution ot a Com- 
monwealth; as when the prophet is the civil 
sovereign, or by the civil sovereign authorized. 
And if this examination of prophets and sjiirits 
were not allowed to every one of the people, it 
had been to no purpose to set out the marks by 
which every man might be able to distinguish 
between those whom they ought, and those 
whom they ought not to follow. Seeing therc- 

® I Samuel, 14. 43. 

•Joshua, 18. 10. 

^ Ibid., 7. 16, etc. 
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fore such marks are set out to know a prophet 
by/ and to know a spirit by; “ and seeing there 
is so much prophesying in the Old Testament, 
and so much preaching in the New Testament 
against prophets, and so much greater a num- 
ber ordinarily of false prophets than of true; 
every one is to beware of obeying their direc- 
tions at their own peril. And first, that there 
were many more false than true prophets ap- 
pears by this, that when Ahab consulted four 
hundred prophets, they were all false impos- 
tors, but only one Micaiah.’ And a little bet ore 
the time of the Captivity the prophets were 
generally liars. “The prophets,” saith the T^ord 
by Jeremiah, “prophesy lies in my name. I sent 
them not, neither have I commanded them, nor 
spake unto them: they prophesy to you a false 
vision, a thing of naught, and the deceit of 
their heart.”* Insomuch as C^od commanded 
the people by the mouth of the pro[)het Jere- 
miah not to obey them. “Thus saith the I^ord 
of Hosts, hearken not unto the words of the 
prophets that prophesy to you. They make you 
vain: they speak a \ision of their own heart, 
and not out of the mouth oi the l.ord.”^’ 

Seeing then there was in the time ol the Old 
Testament such tjuarrels amongst the\isionary 
prophets, one contesting with another, and ask- 
ing, “When departed the spirit from me, to go 
to thee?” as between Micaiah and the rest of 
the four hundred; and such giving of the lie to 
one another, as in Jeremiah, 14. 14, and such 
controsersies in the New 'Testament at this day 
amongst the spiritual prophets: every man then 
was, anil now is, bound to make use ot his nat- 
ural reason to apply to all prophecy those rules 
which (lod hath given us to discern the true 
from the talse.Of which rules, in the Old Testa- 
ment, one was conformable doctrine to that 
which Moses the sovereign prophet had taught 
them; and the other, the miraculous power of 
foretelling what (lod would bring to pass, as I 
have already shown out of Deuteronomy, i^. i, 
etc. And in the New Testament there was but 
one only mark, and that was the preaching of 
this doctrine that Jesus is the Christ, that is, 
the King of the Jews, promised in the Old 
Testament. Whosoever denied that article, he 
was a false prophet, whatsoever miracles he 
might seem to work; and he that taught it was 
a true prophet. For St. John, speaking expressly 

^ Deuteronomy, 13. i, etc. 

® I John, 4. I, etc. 

* I Kings, 22. 
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of the means to examine spirits, whether they 
be of God or not, after he had told them that 
there would arise false prophets, saith thus, 
“Hereby know ye the Spirit of God. Every 
spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come 
in the flesh, is of CJod”;” that is, is approved and 
allowed as a prophet of (lod: not that he is a 
godly man, or one of the elect for this that he 
confesseth, professeth, or preacheth Jesus to be 
the Christ, but for that he is a prophet avowed. 
For God sometimes speaketh by prophets whose 
persons He hath not accepted; as He did by 
Baalam, and as I le foretold Saul of his death 
by the Witch of Endor. Again in the next verse, 
“Every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh, is not of Christ. And 
this is the spirit of Antichrist.” So that the rule 
is perfect on both sides: that he is a true prophet 
which preacheth the Messiah already come, 
in the person oi Jesus; and he a false one that 
denieth him come, and looketh for him in some 
future impostor that shall take upon him that 
honour falsely, whom the Apostle there proper- 
ly callcth Antichrist. Every man therefore ought 
to consider who is the sovereign prophet; that 
is to say, who it is that is (^fKi\ vicegerent on 
earth, and hath next under Clod the authority 
of governing Christian men; and to observe 
for a rule that doctrine which in the name of 
God he hath commanded to be taught, and 
thereby to examine and try out the truth of 
those doctrines which pretended propiicts, with 
miracle or without, shall at any time aibance: 
and if they find it contrary to that rule, to do 
as they did that came to Moses and complained 
that there were some that prophesied in the 
camp whose authority so to do they doubted of; 
and lease to the sovereign, as they did to Moses, 
to uphold or to forbid them, as he should see 
cause; and if he disavow them, then no more to 
obey their voice, or if he approse them, then 
to obey them as men to whom God hath given 
a part of the spirit ot their sovereign. For when 
Christian men take not their Christian so\er- 
eign for Cjod's prophet, they must either take 
their own dreams lor the prophecy they mean 
to be governed by, and the tumour of their own 
hearts for the Spirit ot God; or they must suffer 
themselves to be lead by some strange prince, or 
by some of their fellow subjects that can be- 
witch them by slander of the government in- 
to rebellion, without other miracle to confirm 
their calling than sometimes an extraordinary 
success and impunity; and by this means de- 
stroying all laws, both divine and human, re- 
• I John, 4. 2, etc. 
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duce all order, government, and society to the 
first chaos of violence and civil war. 

CHAPTER XXXVII 

Of Miracles and their Use 

By Miracles are signified the admirable works 
of God: and therefore they are also called won^ 
ders. And because they are for the most part 
done fora signification of II is commandment in 
such occasions as, without them, men are apt 
to doubt (following their private natural rea- 
soning) \vhat He hath commanded, and what 
not, they are commonly, in Holy Scripture, 
called signs, in the same sense as they are called 
by the Latins, ostenta and portenta, from show- 
ing and forcsignifying that which the Almighty 
is about to bring to pass. 

To understand therefore what is a miracle, 
we must first understand what works they arc 
which men wonder at and call admirable. And 
there be but two things which make men w'on- 
der at any event: the one is if it be strange, that 
is to say, such as the like of it hath never or 
very rarely been produced; the other is if when 
it is produced, we cannot imagine it to have 
been done by natural means, but only by the 
immediate hand of God. But when wx sec some 
possible natural cause of it, how rarely soever 
the like has been done; or if the like have been 
often done, how impossible soc\ cr it be to imag- 
ine a natural means thereof, w'e no more w'on* 
der, nor esteem it for a miracle. 

Therefore, if a horse or cow' should speak, it 
w'ere a miracle, because Ixjth the thing is strange 
and the natural cause difficult to imagine; soalso 
were it to see a strange deviation of nature in the 
production of some new shape of a living crea- 
ture. But when a man, or other animal, engen- 
ders his like, though we know no more how this 
is done than the other; yet because it is usual, it 
is no miracle. In like manner, if a man be meta- 
morphosed into a Slone, or into a pillar, it is a 
miracle, because strange; but if a piece of w'ood 
be so changed, because we see it often it is no 
miracle: and yet we know no more by what op- 
eration of God the one is brought to pass than 
the other. 

The first rainbow that was seen in the world 
was a miracle, because the first, and consct|uent- 
ly strange, and served for a sign from God, 
placed in heaven to assure His people there 
should be no more a universal destruction of the 
world by water. But at this day, because they are 
frequent, they arc not miracles, neither to them 
that know their natural causes, nor to them 
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who know them not. Again, there be many rare 
works produced by the art of man; yet when we 
know they arc done, because thereby we know 
also the means how they are done, we count 
them not for miracles, because not wrought by 
the immediate hand of (Jod, but by mediation 
of human industry. 

Furthermore, seeing admiration and wonder 
is consequent to the knowledge and experience 
wherewith men are endued, some more, some 
less, it followeth that the same thing may be a 
miracle to one, and not to another. And thence 
it is that ignorant and superstitious men make 
great wonders of those works which other men, 
knowing to proceed from nature (which is not 
the immediate, but the ordinary work of Cuxl), 
admire not at all; as when eclipses of the sun 
and moon have been taken for supernatural 
works by the common people, when nevcrlhe 
less there were others could, from their natural 
causes, have foretold the very hour they should 
arrive; or, as when a man, by contedcracy and 
secret intelligence, getting knowlcilge of the 
prisate actions of an ignorant, unwary man, 
thereby tells him what he has done in former 
time, it seems to him a miraculous thing; bur 
amongst W'ise and caiitcloiis men, such miracles 
as those cannot easily be done. 

Again, it belongelh to the nature of a miracle 
that it be wrought for the procuring of credit 
to (Jod's messengers, ministers, and prophets, 
that thereby men may know they are called, 
sent, and employed by (h)d, and thereby be the 
better inclined to obey them. And thcrelore, 
though the creation of the world, ami after that 
the destruction of all living creatures in the uni- 
versal deluge, were admirable works; yet be- 
cause they were not done to procure credit to 
any prophet or other minister of C^od, they use 
not to be called miracles. For how admirable so- 
ever any work be, the admiration consisteth not 
in that it could be done, because men naturally 
believe the Almighty can ilo all things, but be- 
cause 1 Ic does it at the prayer or word of a man. 
But the works of (jod in Egypt, by the hand of 
Moses, were properly miracles, because they 
were done with intention to make the people of 
Israel believe that Moses came unto them, not 
out of any design of his own interest, but as sent 
f rom ( Jod . Therefore after God had commanded 
him to deliver the Israelites from the Egyptian 
bondage, when he said, “They will not believe 
me, but will say the I^rd hath not appeared 
unto inc,*’^ (jod gave him power to turn the rod 
he had in his hand into a .serpent, and again to 

' Hxodu.s, 4. 1. 
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return it into a rod; and by putting his hand in- 
to his bosom, to make it leprous, and again by 
pulling it out to make it whole, to make the 
children of Israel believe that the Cod of their 
fathers had appeared unto him:’ and if that 
were not enough. He gave him power to turn 
their waters into blood. And when he had done 
these miracles before the people, it is said that 
“they believed him.”* Nevertheless, for fear 
of Pharaoh, they durst not yet obey him.'rhere- 
fore the other works which were done to plague 
Pharaoh and the Egyptians tended all to make 
the Israelites believe in Moses,and were proper- 
ly miracles. In like manner if we consider all the 
miracles done by the hand of Moses, and all 
the rest of the prophets till the Captivity, and 
those of our Saviour and his Apostles after- 
wards, wc shall find their end was always to 
beget or confirm belief that they came not of 
their own motion, but were sent by CJod. We 
may fur I her observe in Scripture that the end 
of miracles was to beget belief, not universally 
in all men, elect and reprobate, but in the elect 
only; that is to say, in such as Ciod had de- 
termined should become llis subjects. For 
those miraculous plagues of l^'gypt had not for 
end the consersionof Pharaoh; for Ckxl hadtold 
Moses before that lie would harden the heart 
of Pharaoh, that he should not let the people 
go: and when he let them go at last, not the 
miracles persuaded him, but the plagues forced 
him to it. So also of our Sasiour it is written 
that He wrought not many miracles in His own 
country, because of their unbelief;* and instead 
of, “He wrought not many/’ it is, “He could 
work none.”* It was not because he wanted 
power; which, to say, were blasphemy .against 
(lod; nor that the end of miracles was not to 
convert incredulous men to C'hrist; for the end 
of all the miracles of Moses, of the prophets, of 
our Saviour, and of his Apostles was to add 
men to the Church; but it was because the end 
ol their miracles was to add to the Church, not 
all men, but such as should be sa\ed; that is to 
say, such as Cmd had elected. Seeing therefore 
our Saviour was sent from 1 lis I'athcr,Hecould 
not use His power in the consersion of those 
whom His Father had rejected. They that, ex- 
pounding this place of St. Mark, say that this 
Word, “He could not,” is put for, “He would 
not,” do it without example in the Cireek 
tongue (where would not is put sometimes for 

^ Ibid., 4. 5. 
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could not, in things inanimate that have no 
will; but could not, for would not, never), and 
thereby lay a stumbling block before weak 
Christians, as if Christ could do no miracles 
but amongst the credulous. 

From that which I have here set down, of the 
nature and use of a miracle, we may define it 
thus: a miracle is a worl{ of Cod (besides His 
operation by the way of nature, ordained in the 
Creation ) done for the making manifest to His 
elect the mission of an extraordinary minister 
for their salvation. 

And from this definition, we may infer: first, 
that in all miracles the work done is not the ef- 
fect of any virtue in the prophet, because it is 
the cfTcct of the immediate hand of Cod; that 
is to say, (iod hath done it, without using the 
prophet therein as a subordinate cause. 

Secondly, that no de\il, angel, or other cre- 
ated spirit can do a mir.icle. I'or it must either 
be by \irtuc of some natural science or by in- 
cantation, that is, virtue of w'ords. For if the en- 
chanters do it by their own powder indej)cnilcnt, 
there is some powder that proccedeth not from 
God, which all men deny; and if they do it by 
powei given them, then is the w’ork not from 
the immediate hand of Clod, but natural, and 
consecjuently no miracle. 

There be some texts of Scripture that seem to 
attribute the power of working wonders, c(|ual 
to some of those immediate miracles wrought 
by Cmd Himself, to certain arts of magic and 
incantation. As, for example, w'hcn wc read 
that alter the rod of Moses being cast on the 
ground became a serpent, “the magicians of 
Egyptdid thclike by their enchantments”; '‘and 
that after Moses had turned the waters of the 
Egyptian stream^, rivers, ponds, and pools of 
water into blcwd, “the magicians of Egypt did 
solikewdse,wiih their enchantmcnts”;*and that 
alter Moses had by the power of Ciod brought 
frogs upon the land, “the magicians also did so 
w'ith their enchantments, and brought up frogs 
upon the land of Egypt”; ' will not a man be apt 
to attribute miracles to enchantments; that is to 
say, to the efficacy of the sound of words; and 
think the same very well proved out ot this and 
other such [daces? And yet there is no place of 
Scripture that telleth us what an enchantment is. 
If therelore enchantment be not, as many think 
it, a working of strange elTects by spells and 
words, but imposture and delusion wrought 
by ordinary means; and so far from supernatu- 

“ Exodus, 7. II. 
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ral, as the impostors need not the study so much 
of natural causes, but the ordinary ignorance, 
stupidity, and superstition of mankind, to do 
them; those texts that seem to countenance the 
power of magic, witchcraft, and enchantment 
must needs have another sense than at first sight 
they seem to hear. 

For it is evident enough that words have no 
effect but on those that understand them, and 
then they have no other but to signify the in- 
tentions or passions of them that speak; and 
thereby produce hope, fear, or other passions, or 
conceptions in the hearer. Therefore when a rod 
seemeth a serpent, or the waters blood, or any 
other miracle seemeth done by enchantment; if 
it be not to the edification of God’s people, not 
the rod, nor the water, noi any tether thing is 
enchanted; that is to say, wrought upon by the 
words, but the spectator. So that all the miracle 
consisteth in this, that the enchanter has de- 
ceived a man; which is no miracle, but a very 
easy matter to do. 

For such is the ignorance and aptitude to er- 
ror generally of all men, but especially of them 
that have not much knowledge of natural causes, 
and of the nature and interests of men, as by in- 
numerable and easy tricks to be abused. What 
opinion of miraculous power, before it was 
known there was a science of the course of the 
stars, might a man have gained that should have 
told the people, this hour, or day, the sun should 
be darkened? A juggler, by the handling of hi's 
goblets and other trinkets, if it were not now 
ordinarily practised, would be thought to do his 
wonders by the pow'cr at least of the Devil' A 
man that hath practised to s.peak by drawing 
in of his breath (which kind of men in ancient 
time were called vcntriloqiii) and so make the 
weakness of his voice seem to proceed, not from 
the weak impulsion of the organs of speech, but 
from distance of place, is able to make very 
many men believe it is a voice from heaven, 
whatsoever he please to tell them. And for a 
crafty man that hath enquired into the secrets 
and familiar confessions that one man ordinarily 
maketh to another of his actions and adventures 
past, to tell them him again is no hard matter; 
and yet there be many that by such means as 
that obtain the reputation of being conjurers. 
But it is too long a business to reckon up the 
several sorts of those men which the (Greeks 
called thaumaturgi, that is to say, workers of 
things wonderful; and yet these do all they do 
by their own single dexterity. But if we look 
upon the impostures wrought by confederacy, 
there is nothing how impossible soever to be 
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done that is impossible to be believed. For two 
men conspiring, one to seem lame, the other to 
cure him with a charm, will deceive many: but 
many conspiring, one to seem lame, another so 
to cure him, and all the rest to bear witness, 
will deceive many more. 

In this aptitude of mankind to give too hasty 
belief to pretended miracles, there can be no 
better nor I think any other caution than that 
which God hath prescril^ed, first by Moses (as 
I have said before in the precedent chapter), in 
the beginning of the thirteenth and end of the 
eighteenth of Deuteronomy; that we take not 
any for prophets that teach any other religion 
than that which God’s lieutenant, which at 
that time was Moses, hath established; nor any, 
though he teach the same religion, whose pre- 
diction we do not see come to pass. Moses there- 
fore in his time, and Aaron and his successors 
in their times, and the sovereign governor of 
God’s people next under Cmd Himself, that 
is to say, the head of the Church in all times, 
are to be consulted what doctrine he hath es- 
tablished before we give credit to a pretended 
miracle or prophet. And when that is done, 
the thing they pretend to be a miracle, we must 
both see it done and use all means possible 
to consider whether it be really done; and not 
only so, but whether it be such as no man can 
do the like by his natural power, but that it 
requires the immediate hand of God. And in 
this also we must have recourse to (Jod’s lieu- 
tenant, to whom in all doubtful cases we have 
submitted our private judgements. I'nr exam- 
ple, if a man pietend that after certain words 
spoken over a piece of bread, that presently (Jod 
hath made it not bread, but a god, or a man, 
or l)oth, and nevertheless it looketh still as like 
bread as ever it did, there is no reason for any 
man to think it really done, nor consequently 
to fear him till he enquire of (lod by his vicar 
or lieutenant whether it be done or not. If he 
say not, then followeth that which Moses saiih; 
“he hath spoken it presumptuously; thou shall 
not fear him.”^ If he say it is done, then he is 
not to contradict it. So also if wc see not, but 
only hear tell of a miracle, wc are to consult 
the lawful Church; that is to say, the lawful 
head thereof, how far we arc to give credit to 
the relators of it. And this is chiefly the case 
of men that in these days live under Christian 
sovereigns. For in these times I do not know 
one man that ever saw any such wondrous 
work, done by the charm or at the word or 
prayer of a man, that a man endued but with 

‘ Deuteronomy, 18. 22. 
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a mediocrity of reason would think supernatu- 
ral: and the question is no more whether what 
we see done be a miracle; whether the miracle 
we hear, or read of, were a real work, and not 
the act of a tongue or pen; but in plain terms, 
whether the report be true, or a lie. In which 
question we are not every one to make our own 
private reason or conscience, but the public rea- 
son, that is, the reason of (jod's supreme lieu- 
tenant, judge; and indeed we have made him 
judge already, if we have given him a sover- 
eign power to do all that is necessary for our 
peace and defence. A private man has always 
the liberty, because thought is free, to believe or 
not believe in his heart those acts that have been 
given out for miracles, according as he shall see 
wh.it benefit can accrue, by men’s belief, to those 
that pretend or countenance them, and thereby 
conjecture whether they be miracles or lies. Hut 
when it comes to confession of that faith, the 
private reason must submit to the public; that 
is to say, to God’s lieutenant. But who is this 
lieutenant of (jod, and head of the Church, 
shall be considered in its proper place hereafter. 

CHAl^lLR XXXVIII 
Of the Signification in Scripture of 
Eternal Life, Hell, Salvation, the World 
to Come, and Redemption 

The maintenance of civil society depending on 
justice, and justice on the power of life and 
death, and other less rewards and punishments 
residing in them that have the sovereignty of 
the Commonwealth ; it is impossible a Common- 
wealth should stand where any other than the 
sovereign hath a power of giving greater re- 
wards than life, and ol inllicling greater pun- 
ishments than death. Now seeing eternal life is 
a greater reward than the life present, and eter- 
nal torrnentagreaterpunishmentthanthedeath 
of nature, it is a thing worthy to be well con- 
sidered of all men that desire, by obeying au- 
thority, to .avoid the calamities of con fusion and 
civil war, what is meant in Holy Scripture by 
life eternal and torment eternal; and tor what 
otIenccs,and against whom committed, men arc 
to be eternally tormented; and for what actions 
'they are to obtain eternal lile. 

And first wc find that Adam was created in 
such a condition of life as, had he not broken 
the commandment of God, he had enjoyed it 
in the Paradise of Eden everlastingly. For there 
was the tree of life, whereof he was so long al- 
lowed to eat as he should forbear to cat of the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil, which was 
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not allowed him. And therefore as soon as he 
had eaten of it, God thrust him out of Paradise, 
“lest he should put forth his hand, and take al- 
so of thetreeoflife,andlive forever.”* By which 
it scemeth to me (with submission nevertheless 
both in this, and in all questions whereof the 
determination dependeth on the Scriptures, to 
the interpretation of the Bible authorized by 
the Commonwealth whose subject I am) that 
Adam, if he had not sinned, had had an eternal 
life on earth; and that mortality entered upon 
himself, and his posterity, by his first sin. Not 
that actual death then entered, for Adam then 
could never have had children; whereas he lived 
long after, and saw a numerous posterity ere he 
died. But where it is said, “In the day that thou 
eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die,”' it must 
needs be meant of his mortality and certitude 
of death. Seeing then eternal life was lost by 
Adam’s forfeiture, in committing sin, he that 
should cancel that forefeiture was to recover 
thereby that life again. Now Jesus Christ hath 
satisfied for the sins of all that believe in him, 
and therefore recovered to all believers that 
eternal life which was lost by the sin of Adam. 
And in this sense it is that the comparison of 
St. Paul holdeth: “As by the olicnee of one, 
judgement came upon all men to condemna- 
tion; even so by the righteousness of one, the 
free gift came upon all men to justification of 
life.”* Which is again more perspicuously de- 
livered in these words, “For since by man 
came death, by man came also the resurrection 
of the dcail. For as in Adam all die, even so 
in Christ shall all be made alive.”* 

Concerning the place wherein men shall en- 
joy that eternal life which Christ hath obtained 
for them, the texts next before alleged seem to 
make it on earth. For if, as in. Adam, all die, that 
is, have forfeited Paradise and eternal life on 
earth, even so in Christ all shall be made alive: 
then all men shall be made to live on earth; for 
else the comparison were not proper. 1 lercunto 
seemeth to agree that of the Psalmist, “Ujxin 
Zion God commanded the blessing, even life 
for evermore ”;^’ Jor Zion is in Jerusalem upon 
earth: as also that of St. John, “To him that 
overcometh I will give to cat of the tree of life, 
which is in the midst of the Paradise of God.”* 
This was the tree of Adam’s eternal life; but 
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his life was to have been on earth. The same 
seemcth to be confirmed again by St. John, 
where he saith, “I John saw the holy city, new 
Jerusalem, coming down from God out of 
heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her 
husband”: ‘and again, verse lo, to the same 
effect; as if he should say, the new Jerusalem, 
the Paradise of God, at the coming again of 
Christ, should come down to Clod’s people from 
heaven, and not they go up to it from earth. And 
this differs nothing from that which the two 
men in white clothing (that is, the two angels) 
said to the Apostles that were looking upon 
Christ ascending: “This same Jesus, who is 
taken up from you into heaven, shall so come, 
as you have seen him go up into heaven.”" 
Which soundeth as if they had said he should 
come down to govern them under his Father 
eternally here, and not take them up to gov- 
ern them in heaven; and is conformable to the 
restoration of the kingdom of God, instituted 
under Moses, which was a political govern- 
ment of the Jews on earth. Again, that saying 
of our Saviour, “that in the resurrection they 
neither marry, nor are given in marriage, but 
are as the angels of God in heaven,”” is a de- 
scription of an eternal life, resembling that 
which we lost in Adam in the point of mar- 
riage. For seeing Adam and Eve, if they had 
not sinned, had lived on earth eternally in 
their individual persons, it is manifest they 
should not continually have procreated their 
kind. For if immortals should have generated, 
as mankind doth now, the earth in a small 
time w'ould not have been able to afford them 
place to stand on. The Jews that asked our 
Saviour the question, whose wife the woman 
that had married many brothers should be in 
the resurrection, knew not what were the con- 
sequences of life eternal: and therefore our Sav- 
iour puts them in mind of this consequence of 
immortality; that there shall be no generation, 
and consecjucntly no marriage, no more than 
there is marriage or generation among the an- 
gels. The comparison between that eternal liic 
which Adam lost, and our Saviour by his victo- 
ry over death hath recovered, holdeth also in 
this, that as Adam lost eternal life by his sin, 
and yet lived after it for a time, so the faithful 
Christian hath recovered eternal life by Christ’s 
passion, though he die a natural death, and re- 
main dead for a time; namely, till the resur- 
rection. For as death is reckoned from the con- 

‘ Ibid., 21 . 2 . 

” Acts, I. II. 
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demnation of Adam, not from the execution; 
so life is reckoned from the absolution, not from 
the resurrection of them that are elected in 
Christ. 

That the place wherei n men are to live eternal- 
ly, after the resurrection, is the heavens, mean- 
ing by heaven those parts of the world which 
are the most remote from earth, as where the 
stars are, or above the stars, in another high- 
er heaven, called calum empyreutn (whereof 
there is no mention in Scripture, nor ground in 
reason), is not easily to be drawn from any text 
that I can find. Hy the Kingdom of Heaven is 
meant the kingdom of the King that dwclleth 
in heaven; and 1 1 is kingdom was the people 
of Israel, whom He ruled by the prophets, his 
lieutenants; first Moses, and after him Hleazar, 
and the sovereign priests, till in the days of 
Samuel they rebelled, and would have a mortal 
man for their king after the manner of other 
nations. And w^hen our Saviour Christ by the 
preaching of his ministers shall have pcrsnadeil 
the Jews to return, and called the Gentiles to 
his obeilience, then shall there be a new king- 
dom of heaven; because our King shall then he 
God, whose throne is heaven, without any ne- 
cessity evident in the Scripture that man shall 
ascend to his happiness any higher than Ciod’s 
footstool the earth. On the contrary, we iind 
written that “no man hath ascended into hea\ 
cn, hut he that came down from heaven, even 
the Son of Man, that is in heaven.” * Where I 
observe, by the way, that theCe words arc not, 
as those which go immediately before, the 
words of our Saviour, but oi St. John himscU; 
for Christ was then not in heaven, but iij){)n 
the earth. The like is said of David where St. 
Peter, to prove the ascension of ('hrist, using 
the words of the Psalmist, “'rhou wilt not 
leave my soul in hell, nor suffer thine Holy 
One toseecorruption,”” saith they were spoken, 
not of David, but of Christ, and to prove it, 
addeth this reason, “For David is not ascended 
into heaven.” ‘ Rut to this a man may easily an- 
swer and say that, though their bodies were 
not to ascend till the general day of judgement, 
yet their souls were in heaven as soon as they 
were departed from their bodies; which also 
scemeth to be confirmed by the words of our 
Saviour, who, proving the resurrection out of 
the words of Moses, saith thus, “That the dead 
are raised, even Moses shewed at the bush, when 

‘John, 3. 13. 
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he callelh the Lord, the God of Abraham, and 
the (^od of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. For he 
is not a God of the dead, but of the living; for 
they all live to him.”^ But if these words be to 
be understood only of the immortality of the 
soul, they prove not at all that which our Sav- 
iour intended to prove, which was the resurrec- 
tion of the body, that is tosay,theimmortalityof 
the man. 'J'hereforc our Saviour meaneth that 
those patriarchs were immortal, not by a prop- 
erty consequent to the essence and nature of 
mankind, but by the will of God, that was 
pleased oi 1 Jis mere grace to bestow eternal life 
upon the faithful. And though at that time the 
patriarchs and many other faithful men were 
dead, yet as it is in the text, they “lived to CJod’'; 
that is, they were written in the Book of Life 
with them that were absolved of their sins, and 
ordained to life eternal at the resurrection. 
That the soul of man is in its own nature eter- 
nal, and a living creature independent on the 
body; or that any mere man is immortal, other- 
wise than by the resurrection in the last day, 
except Enos and Elias, is a doctrine not appar- 
ent in vSeripture. The whole fourteenth Cdiap 
ter of |ob, which is the speech not of his friends, 
but of himself, is a complaint of this mortality 
of nature; and yet no contradiction of the im- 
mortality at the resurrection. “There is hope 
of a tree,” saith he, “if it be cast down. Though 
the root thereof wax old, and the stock thereof 
die in the ground, yet when it scenteth the 
water it will bud, and bring forth boughs like 
a |)lant. But man dicth, and wasteth away, yea, 
man giveth up the ghost, and where is he:"" 
And, verse 12, “rnanlicth down,an«l riseth not, 
till the heavens be no more.” But when is it 
that the heaxens shall be no more? St. Peter 
tells us that it is at the general resurrection. I'or 
in his seconil Epistle, thirtl (Chapter, verse 7, 
he saith that “the heavens and the earth that 
arc now, arc resersed unto fire against the day 
of judgement, and perdition of ungodly men,“ 
and, verse 12, “looking lor and hasting to 
the coming of (^od, wherein the heavens shall 
be on fire, and shall be dissoKed, and the ele- 
ments shall melt with fervent heat. Neverthe- 
less, we according to the promise look for new 
heavens, and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness.” I'hcrefore where fob saith, 
“man riseth not till the heavens be no more”; 
it is all one, as if he had said the immortal life 
( ind soul and lije in the Scripture do usually 
signify the same thing) beginneth not in man 

^ Luke, 20. 37, 38. 
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till the resurrection and day of judgement; and 
hath for cause, not his specifical nature and 
generation, but the promise. For St. Peter says 
not, “We look for new heavens, and a new 
earth [from nature],” but “from promise.” 

Lastly, seeing it hath been already proved out 
of diverse evident places of Scripture, in the 
thirty-fifth (Chapter of this book, that the king- 
dom of God is a civil ('ommonwealth, where 
God Himself is sovereign, by virtue first of the 
Old, and since of the New, Covenant, wherein 
lie rcigneth by Ilis vicar or lieutenant; the 
same places do therefore also prove that after 
the coming again of our ^Saviour in his majesty 
and glory to reign actually and eternally, the 
kingdom of Ciod is to be on earth. But because 
this doctrine, though proved out of places of 
Scripture not few nor obscure, will appear to 
most men a novelty, 1 do but propound it, 
maintaining nothing in this or any other para- 
dox of religion, but attending the end of that 
dispute ol the sword, concerning the authority 
(not yet amongst my countrvmcn decided), by 
which all sorts of doctrine arc to be approved 
or rejected; and whose commands, both in 
speech and writing, whatsoeverbe the opinions 
ol private men, must by all men, that mean to 
be protected by their laws, be obeyed. For the 
points of doctrine concerning the kingdom of 
God have so great influence on the kingdom ol 
man as not to be determined but by them that 
under Ciod have the sovereign power. 

As the kingdom ol (Jod, and eternal life, so 
also God’s enemies, and their torments after 
judgement, appear by the Scripture tohave their 
place on earth. I'he name ol the place where all 
men remain till the resurrection, that were either 
buried or swallowed up of the earth, is usually 
callctl in Scripture bv words that signify under 
ground: which the Latins read generally infer- 
nus and Inferi, and the (Jrecks aS?;^; that is to 
say, a place where men cannot sec; amlconrain- 
eth as well the grave as any other deeper place. 
But for the place of the damned after the resur- 
rection, it is not determined, neither in the (’)ld 
nor New Testament, by any note of situation, 
but only by the company: as that it shall be 
where such wicked men were, asGod in former 
times in extraordinary and miraculous manner 
had destroyed from off the fare of the earth: as, 
for example, that they are in Inferno, in Tar- 
tarus, or in the bottomless pit; because Corah, 
Dathan, and Abiram were svvallovveil up alive 
into the earth. Not that the writers of the Scrip- 
ture would have us believe there could be in the 
globe of the earth, which is not only finite, but 
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also, compared to the height of the stars, of no 
considerable magnitude, a pit without a bottom; 
that is, a hole of infinite depth, such as the Greeks 
in their demonology (that is to say, in their doc- 
trine concerning demons), and after them the 
Romans, called Tartarus; of which Virgil says. 

Bis patet in prarceps, tantum tenditque sub umbras, 
Quantus ad athcreum cccli suspectus Olympum: 

for that is a thing the proportion of earth to 
heaven cannot bear: but that we should believe 
them there, indefinitely, where those men are, 
on whom God inflicted that exemplary punish- 
ment. 

Again, because those mighty men of the earth 
that lived in the time of Noah, before the flood 
(which the Greeks called heroes, and the Scrip- 
ture giants, and both say were begotten by cop- 
ulation of the children of God with the chil- 
dren of men), were for their wicked life de- 
stroyed by the general deluge, the place of the 
damned is therefore also sometimes marked out 
by the company of those deceased giants; as Prov- 
erbs, 21. 1 6, “'rhe man that wandercth out of 
the way of understanding shall remain in the 
congregation of the giants,” and fob, 26. 5, “Be- 
hold the giants groan under water, and they 
that dwell with them.” Here the place of the 
damned is under the water. And Isaiah, 14.9, 
“Hell is troubled how to meet thee” (that is, 
the King of Babylon) “and will displace the 
giants for thee”: and here again the place of the 
damned, if the sense be literal, is to be under 
water. 

Thirdly, because the cities of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, by the extraordinary wrath of God, 
were consumed for their wickedness with fire 
and brimstone, and together with them the coun- 
try about made a stinking bituminous lake, the 
place of the damned is sometimes expressed by 
fire, and a fiery lake: as in the Apocalypse, 
21.8, “But the timorous, incredulous, and alx)m- 
inable,and murderers, and whoremongers, and 
sorcerers, and idolaters, and all liars, shall have 
their part in the lake that burneth with fire 
and brimstone; which is the second death.” 
So that it is manifest that hell fire, which is here 
expressed by metaphor, from the real fire of So- 
dom, signifieth not any certain kind or place of 
torment, but is to be taken indefinitely for de- 
struction, as it is in Revelation, 20, at the four- 
teenth verse, where it is said that “Death and 
hell were cast into the lake of fire”; that is to 
say, were abolished and destroyed; as if after 
the day of judgement there shall be no more 
dying, nor no more going into hell; that is, no 
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more going to Hades (from which word per- 
haps our word hell is derived), which is the 
same with no more dying. 

Fourthly, from the plague of darkness inflict- 
ed on the Egyptians, of which it is written, 
“They saw not one another, neither rose any 
man from his place for three days; but all the 
children of Israel had light in their dwellings”;' 
the place of the wicked after judgement is 
called utter darhjiess, or, as it is in the original, 
darkjiess without. And so it is expressed where 
the king comniandeth his servants, “to bind 
hand and foot the man that had not on his 
wedding garment and to cast him into,” c»s' to 
(TxoTo? TO iionepov, “external darkness,” or 
“darkness without”: which, though translated 
“utter darkness,” does not signify how great, 
but where that darkness is to be; namely, with- 
out the habitation of Crod’s elect. 

Lastly, whereas there was a place near Jeru- 
salem called the Valley of the Children of llin- 
non, in a part whereof called Tophet the Jews 
had committed most grievous idolatry, sacrific- 
ingthcirchildrentothcidol Moloch; and where- 
in also God had afflicted His enemies with most 
grievous punishments; and wherein Josiah had 
burnt the priests of Moloch upon their own al- 
tars, as appeareth at large in 11 Kings, Chap- 
ter 2^; the place served afterwards to receive 
the filth and garbage which was carried thither 
out ol the city; and there used to he fires made, 
from time to ti me, to purify the air and lake away 
the stench of carrion. Froth this abominable 
place, the Jews used ever after to call the place 
of the damned by the name of Gehenna, or Val- 
ley of llinnon. And this Gehenna is that word 
which is usually now translated hell; and from 
the fires from lime to time there burning, we 
ha\c the notion of everlasting and unquench- 
able fire. 

Sccingnow there is none that so interprets the 
Scripture as that after the day of judgement the 
wicked are all eternally to be punished in the 
Valley of Hinnon; or that they shall so rise 
again as to be ever after underground or under- 
water; or that after the resurrection they shall 
no more sec one another, nor stir from one 
place to another; it followeth, methinks, very 
necessarily, that that which is thus said concern- 
ing hell fire is spoken metaphorically; and that 
therefore there is a proper sense to be enquired 
after (for of all metaphors there is some real 
ground, that may be expressed in proper 
words), both of the place of hell, and the na- 

' Exodus, 10.23. 
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ture of hellish torments and tormenters. 

And first for the tormenters, we have their 
nature and properties exactly and properly de- 
livered by the names of the enemy, or Satan; 
the Accuser, or Diabolus; the Destroyer, or 
Abaddon. Which significant names, 
il, Abaddon, set not forth to us any individual 
person, as proper names use to do, but only an 
office or quality; and arc therefore appellatives; 
which ought not to have been left untranslated, 
as they arc in the Latin and modern Hibles, be- 
cause thereby they seem to be the proper names 
of demons; and men are the more easily seduced 
to believe the doctrine of devils, which at that 
time was the religion of the (/entiles, and con- 
trary to that of Moses and of Christ. 

And because by the Ewemy, the Accuser, and 
Destroyer h meant the enemy of them that shall 
be in the kingdom of God; therefore if the king- 
dom of Ciod after the resurrection be u|X)n the 
earth (as in the former chapter I have shown 
by Scripture it seems to be), the enemy and his 
kingtlom must be on earth also. For so also was 
it in the time before the Jews had deposed God. 
h'or God’s kingdom was in Palestine; and the 
nations round ulioui were the kingdoms of the 
Knemy;and consccjucntly by Satan ismeant any 
earthly enemy of the C^hurch. 

'rhetormentsof hell are expressed sometimes 
by “weeping, and gnashing of teeth,” as Mat- 
thew, 8. 12; sometimes, by “the worm of con- 
science,” as Isaiah, 66. 24, and Mark, 9. 44, 46, 
48; sometimes, by fire, as in the place now 
quoted, “where the worm dicth not, and the 
fire is not quenched,” and many places besides: 
sometimes, by “shame, and contempt,” as,“ And 
many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth 
shall awake; some to everlasting lilc; and some 
to shame, and everlasting contempt.” ' All which 
places design metaphorically a griel and dis- 
content of mind from the sight of that eternal 
felicity in others which they themselves through 
their own incredulity and disobedience have 
lost. And because such felicity in others is not 
sensible but by comparison with their own ac- 
tual miseries, it followeth that they arc to suf- 
fer such bodily pains and calamities as are in- 
cident to those who not only live under evil and 
•cruel governors, but have also for enemy the 
eternal king of the saints, God Almighty. And 
amongst these bodily pains is to be reckoned al- 
so to every one of the wicked a second death. 
For though the Scripture be clear for a universal 
resurrection, yet wc do not read that to any of 
the reprobate is promised an eternal life. For 

' Daniel, 12. 2. 
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whereas St. Paul, to the question concerning 
what bodies men shall rise with again, saith 
that “the body is sown in corruption, and is 
raised in incorruption; it is sown in dishonour, 
it is raised in glory; it is sown in weakness, it 
is raised in power”;* glory and power cannot 
be applied to the bodies of the wicked; nor can 
the name of second death be applied to those 
that can never die but once. And although in 
metaphorical speech a calamitous life everlast- 
ing may be called an everlasting death, yet it 
cannot well be understood of a second death. 
The fire prepared for the wicked is an ever- 
lasting fire; that is to say, the estate where- 
in no man can be without torture, both of body 
and mind, after the resurrection, shall endure 
for e\er; and in that sense the fire shall be un- 
quench.'iblc,and the tormentseverlasting: but it 
cannot thence be inferred that he who shall l>c 
cast into that fire, or be tormented with those 
torments, shall endure and resist them soasto be 
eternally burnt and tortured, and yet never be 
destroyed nor die. And though there be many 
places that affirm everlasting fire and torments, 
into which men may be cast successively one 
after another for ever, yet I find none that af- 
firm there shall be an eternal life therein of any 
individual person; but to the contrary, an e\er- 
lasting death, which is the second death: “For 
after deathand thegraveshall havedclivered up 
the dead which were in them, and every man 
be judged according to his works; death and 
the grave shall also be cast into the lake of fire. 
This is the second death.”** Whereby it is cm- 
dent that there is to be a second death of every 
one that shall be condemned at the day of judge- 
ment, after which he shall die no more. 

The joys of life eternal are in Scripture com- 
prehemled all under the name of salvation, or 
being saved. To be saved is to be secured, either 
respectively, against special evils, or absolutely, 
against all evil, comprehending want, sickness, 
and death itself. And because man was created 
in a condition immortal, not subject to corrup- 
tion, and consequently to nothing that tendeth 
to the dissolution of his nature; and fell irom 
that happiness by the sin of Adam; it followeth 
that to be saved from sin is to be saved from all 
the evil and calamities that sin hath brought 
upon us. And therefore in the Holy Scripture, 
remission of sin, and salvation from death and 
misery, is the same thing, as it apf>ears by the 
wordsof our Saviour, who, having cured a man 
sick of the palsy, by saying, “Son be of good 

‘ I ('orinthians, 15. 42, 43. 

* Revelation, 20. 13, 14. 
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cheer, thy sins be forgiven thee”;’ and know- 
ing that the scribes took for blasphemy that a 
man should pretend to forgive sins, asked them 
“whether it were easier to say, Thy sins be 
forgiven thee, or, Arise and walk*’;" signify- 
ing thereby that it was all one, as to the saving 
of the sick, to say, “Thy sins arc forgiven,” 
and “Arise and walk”; and that he used that 
form of speech only to show he had power to 
forgive sins. And it is besides evident in rea- 
son that since death and misery were the pun- 
ishments of sin, the discharge of sin must also 
be a discharge of death and misery; that is to 
say, salvation absolute, such as the faithful are 
to enjoy after the day of judgement, by the pow- 
er and favourof Jesus Christ, whofor that cause 
is called our Saviour. 

Concerning particular salvations, such as are 
understood, “as the Lord liveth that saveth 
Israel,” that is, from their temporary enemies; 
and, “Thou art my Saviour, thou savest me 
from violence”;^ and, “(Jod gave the Israelites 
a Saviour, and so they were delivered from the 
hand of the Assyrians,”" and the like, 1 need 
say nothing; there being neither difilculty nor 
interest to corrupt the interpretation of texts of 
that kind. 

But concerning the general salvation, because 
it must be in the kingdom of heaven, there is 
great dilBculty concerning the place. On one 
side, by \ingdom, which is an estate ordained 
by men for their perpetual security against ene- 
mies and want, it scerneth that this salvation 
should be on earth. Lor by salvation is set lorth 
unto us a glorious reign of our king bycon- 
quest; not a safety by escape: and there lore there 
where we look for salvation, we must look also 
for triumph; and before triumph, for victory; 
and before victory, for battle; which can not well 
be supposed shall be in heaven. But how good 
soever this reason may be, I will not trust to it 
without very evident places of Scripture. The 
state of salvation is described at large, Isaiah, 
33.20,21,22,2^,24: 

“Look upon Zion, the city of our solemnities; 
thine eyes shall see )erusalem a quiet habita- 
tion, a tabernacle that shall nol be taken down; 
not one of the stakes thereof shall ever be re- 
moved, neither shall any of the cords thereof be 
broken. 

“But there the glorious Lord will be unto us 

’ Matthew, 9. 2. 
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a place of broad rivers and streams; wherein 
shall go no galley with oars, neither shall gal- 
lant ship pass thereby. 

“For the Lord is our judge, the Lord is our 
lawgiver, the Lord is our king, he will save us. 

“Thy tacklingsare loosed; they could not well 
strengthen their mast; they could not spread 
the sail: then is the prey of a great spoil divided; 
the lame take the prey. 

“And the inhabitant shall not say, I am sick; 
the people that shall dwell therein shall be for- 
given their iniquity.” 

In which words we have the place from 
whence salvation is to proceed, “Jerusalem, a 
quiet hahitation”; the eternity of it, “a taber- 
nacle that shall not be taken down,” etc.; the 
Saviour of it, “the Lord, their judge, their law- 
giver, their king, he will save us”; the salva- 
tion, “the Lord shall be to them as a broad moat 
of swift waters,” etc.; thecondition of their ene- 
mies, ”thei r tacklings arc loose, their masts weak, 
the lame shall take the spoil of them”; the con- 
dition of the saved, “The inhabitant shall not 
say, I am sick”; and lastly, all this is compre- 
hended in forgiveness of sin, “the people that 
dwell therein shall be forgiven their iniquity.” 
By which it is evident that salvation shall be on 
earth, then, when (iod shall reign, at the com- 
ing again of C'hrist, in Jerusalem; and from 
Jerusalem shall proceed the sal vat ion ol the( ien- 
tiles that shall be received into (iod’s kingdom: 
as is also more exjiressly declared by the same 
prophet, “And they” (that iS^'the (lentiles who 
had any Jew in bondage) “shall bring all your 
brethren for an offering to the Lord, out of all 
nations, iifion horses, ami in chariots, and in 
litters, and upon mules, and upon swill beasts, 
to my holy mountain, Jerusalem, saith the 
Lord, as the chiKlren ol Israel bring an offering 
in a clean vessel into the house of the Lord. 
And I will also take of them for priests and for 
Levites, saith the J.ord”:” whereby it is mani- 
fest that the chief scat of ( iod’s kingdom, which 
is the place from whence the salvation of us 
that w'ere (Gentiles shall proceed, shall be Jeru- 
salem: and the same is also confirmed by our 
Saviour, in his discourse wuth the woman of 
Samaria concerning the place of (lod’s wor- 
ship; to whom he saith that the Samaritans 
worshipped they knew not what, hut the Jews 
worshipped what they knew, “for salvation 
is of the Jews”' {cx Juda’ls, that is, begins at 
the Jews): as if he should say, you worship 
God, but know not by whom 1 le will save you, 

" Isaiah, 20, 21. 
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as we do, that know it shall be by one of the 
tribe of Judah; a Jew, not a Samaritan. And 
therefore also the woman not impertinent- 
ly answered him again, “Wc know the Messias 
shall come.” So that which our Saviour saith, 
“Salvation is from the Jcv/s,” is the same that 
Paul says, “The gospel is the power of (iod to 
salvation to every one that bclicveth: to the Jew 
first, and also to the (ircck. For therein is the 
righteousness of Cod revealed from faith to 
faith”; ‘ from the failh of the )cw to the faith of 
thcCJentile.Tn the like sensethe prophet Joel, de- 
scribing the day of judgement, that Cod would 
“shew wonders in heaven, and in earth, blood, 
and fire, and pillars of smoke. The sun should 
be turned to darkness, and the moon into blood, 
before the great and terrible day of the Lord 
come.”“ He addeth, “and it shall come to ])ass, 
that whosoever shall call upon the name of 
the Iword shall be saved. For in Mount Zion 
and in Jerusalem shall be salvation.”'* And Oba- 
diah, verse 17, saith the same, “Upon Mount 
Zion sliall be deliverance; and there shall be 
holiness, and the house of Jacob shall possess 
their possessions,” that is, the possessions ol the 
heathen, which possessions he expresselh more 
particularly in the following verses, by the 
mount of l^sau, the land of the Philistines, the 
fields of Fphrairn, of vSamaria, (dlead, and the 
cities of the South, and concludes with these 
wonls, “the kingdom shall be the i^ord’s.” All 
these places are lor salvation, and the kingdom 
of (iod, after the tlay of judgement, upon earth. 
On the other side, I have not found any text 
that can probably be drawn to prove any as- 
cension ol the saints into heaven; that is to say, 
into any arlum cm pyrciim , or other ethereal 
region, saving that it is called the l^lngdum of 
heaven: which name it may have because Coil, 
that was king of the Jcvvs, governed them by 
Tlis commands sent to Moses by angels trom 
heaven; and after their revolt, sent I fis Son 
from heaven to reduce them to their obedience; 
and shall send him thence again to rule both 
them and all other faithful men from the day 
of judgement, everlastingly: or from that, that 
the throne of this our CJreat King is in heaven; 
whereas the earth is but His lootstool. But that 
the subjects of God should have any place as 
high as His throne, or higher than His loot- 
stool, it seemeth not suitable to the dignity of 
a king, nor can I find any evident text for it in 
Tioly Scripture. 

* Romans, 1.16, 17. 

Moel, 2 . 30,31. 

* INcL, 2. 32. 
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I'rom thi s that hath been said of the kingdom 
of Cod, and of salvation, it is not hard to inter- 
pret what is meant by the world to There 
are three worlds mentioned in the Scripture; 
the old world, the present world, and the world 
to come. ( 3 f the first, St. Peter speaks, “If God 
spared not the old world, but saved Noah the 
eighth person, a prcachci of righteousness, 
bringing the flood upon the world of the un- 
godly,” etc.^ So the first world was from Adam 
to the general flood. Of the present world, our 
Saviour speaks, “My kingeJom is not of this 
vv'orld.”*^ For He came only to teach men the 
way of salvation, and to renew' the kingdom of 
His Father by His doctrine. Of the world to 
come, Sr. Peter speaks, “Nev erthcless we accord- 
ing to his promise look for new heavens, and a 
new earth.”'* 'Phis is that world wherein Christ 
coming down from heaven in the cloud.s, with 
great power and glory, shall send His angels, 
and shall gather together his elect, from the 
four vviiuls, and from the uttermost parts of 
the earth, and thenceforth reign over them, 
under his bather, everlastingly. 

Salvation ol a sinner supposeth a precedent 
redemption; for he that is once guilty ol sin is 
obnoxious to the penalty of the same; and must 
pay, or some other for him, such ransom as he 
that is offended, and has him in his powcT,shall 
recjuire. And seeing the person olfended is Al- 
mighty (Jod, in whose power arc all things, such 
ransom is to be paiil belorc salvation can be ac- 
quired, as Cod hath been pleased to require. 
Bv this ransom is not intended a satisfaction for 
sin et]uivalcnt to the offence, which no sinner 
for himself, nor righteous man can ever be able 
to make for another: the damage a man docs to 
another he may make amends for by restitu- 
tion or recompense, but smi cannot be taken 
away bv recompense; lor that were to make the 
liberty to sin a thing venihble. ikit sins may be 
pardoned to the repentant, either gratis or upon 
such penalty as Ciod is pleased to accept. 'I'hat 
which Cmd usually accepted, in the Old Testa- 
ment, was some sacrifice or oblation. To for- 
givesinisnot anaclof injustice,lhough the pun- 
ishment have been threatened. Even amongst 
men, though the promise ol gooil bimi the 
promiser; yet threats, that is to say, [)romiscs of 
evil, bind them not; much less shall they bind 
(mil, who isinfinitcly more merciful than men. 
Our Saviour Christ therefore to redeem us did 
not in that sense satisfy for the sins of men, as 

* II Peter, 2. 5. 

® John, iS. 36. 

*Il Peter, 3. 13. 
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that his death, of its own virtue, could make it 
unjust in God to punish sinners with eternal 
death; but did make that sacrifice and oblation 
of Himself, at His first coming, which God was 
pleased to require for the salvation at His sec- 
ond coming, of such as in the meantime should 
repent and believe in Him. And though this 
act of our redemption be not always in Scrip- 
ture called a sacrifice and oblation, but some- 
times a price; yet by price wc are not to under- 
stand anything by the value whereof He could 
claim right to a pardon for us from his offended 
Father; but that price which God the Father 
was pleased in mercy to demand. 

CHAPTER XXXIX 
Of the signification in Scripture of the 
word Church 

The word Church (ecclesia) signifieth in the 
books of Holy Scripture diverse things. Some- 
times, though not often, it is taken for Clod’s 
house, that is to say, for a temple wherein Chris- 
tians assemble to perform holy duties public- 
ly; as, “Let your women keep silence in the 
churches”;' but this is metaphorically put for 
the congregation there assembled, and hath 
been since used for the edifice itself to distin- 
guish between the temples of Christians and 
idolaters. The Temple of Jerusalem was God*s 
house, and the house of prayer; and so is any 
edifice dedicated by Christians to the worship 
of Christ, Christ's house: and therefore the 
Greek Fathcrscallit KvpLaKr],the Lord's house; 
and thence in our language it came to be called 
l(ir\, and church. 

Church, when not taken for a house, signi- 
ficth the same that ecclesia signified in the Gre- 
cian Commonwealths; that is to say, a congre- 
gation, or an assembly of citizens, called forth 
to hear the magistrate speak unto them; and 
which in the Commonwealth of Rome was 
called condo, as he that spake was called cede- 
siastes, and concionator. And when they were 
called forth by lawful authority, it was ecclesia 
legitima, a lawful Church, €vvofios EKKXrfola,^ 
But when they were excited by tumultuous and 
seditious clamour, then it was a confused 
Church, EKfcAi/afa (TvyK^xviievr). 

It is taken also sometimes for the men that 
have right to be of the congregation, though 
not actually assembled; that is to say, for the 
whole multitude of Christian men, how far so- 
ever they be dispersed; as where it is said that 

' I Corinthians, 14. 34. 

*Acts, 19.39. 
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“Saul made havoc of the church”:" and in this 
sense is Christ said to be Head of the Church. 
And sometimes for a certain part of Christians; 
as, “Salute the Church that is in his house.” * 
Sometimes also for the elect only; as, “A glori- 
ous Church, without spot or wrinkle, holy and 
without blemish* V which is meant of the 
Church triumphant, or Church to come. Some- 
times, for a congregation assembled of pro- 
fessors of Christianity, whether their profession 
be true or counterfeit, as it is understood where 
it is said, “Tell it to the Church, and if he 
neglect to hear the Church, let him be to thee as 
a (ientile, or publican.”® 

And in thislastsensconly it isthatthe Church 
can he taken for one person; that is to say, that 
it can be said to have power to will, to pro- 
nounce, to command, to be obeyed, to make 
laws, or to do any other action whatsoever; for 
without authority from a lawful congregation, 
whatsoever act be done in a concourse of peo- 
ple, it is the particular act of every one of those 
that were present, and gave their aid to the per- 
formance of it; and not the act of them all in 
gross, as of one body; much less the act of them 
that were absent, or that, being present, were 
not willing it should be done. According to this 
sense, I define a Church to be: a company of 
men professing Christian religion, united in 
the person of one sovereign; at whose com- 
mand they ought to assemble, and without 
whoce authority they ought not to a<semble. 
And because in all Commonwealths that as- 
sembly which is without warrant from the civ- 
il sovereign is unlawful; thatChurch also which 
is assembled in any Commonwealth that hath 
forbidden them to assemble is an unlawful as- 
sembly. 

It followeth also that there is on earth no 
such universal ("hurch as all Christians are 
bound to obey, because there is no power on 
earth to which all other (commonwealths are 
subject. There are Christians in the dominions 
of several princes and states, but every one of 
them is subject to that (commonwealth whereof 
he is himself a member, and consequently can- 
not be subject to the commands of any other 
person. And therefore a Church, such a one as 
is capable to command, to judge, absolve, con- 
demn, or do any other act, is the same thing 
with a civil Commonwealth consisting of Chris- 
tian men; and is called a civil state, for that the 

^lhid„ 8. 3. 

® Colossians, 4. 15. 

" Ephesians, 5. 27. 

• Matthew, 18. 17. 
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subjects of it are men; and a Church, for that 
the subjects thereof are Christians. Temporal 
and spiritual government are but two words 
brought into the world to make men see double 
and mistake their lawful sovereign. It is true 
that the bodies of the faithful, after the resur- 
rection, shall be not only spiritual, but eternal; 
but in this life they arc gross and corruptible. 
There is therefore no other government in this 
life, neither of state nor religion, but temporal; 
nor teaching of any doctrine lawful to any sub- 
ject which the governor both of the state and 
of the religion forbiddeth to be taught. And 
that governor must be one; or else there must 
needs follow faction and civil war in the Com- 
monwealth between the Church and State; be- 
tween spiritualists and tcmporalists; between 
the sword ot justice and the shield of faith; and, 
which is more, in every Christian man’s own 
breast between the Christian and the man. I'hc 
doctors of the Church are called pastors; so also 
arc civil sovereigns: but if pastors be not sub- 
ordinate one to another, so as that there may 
be one chief pastor, men will be taught con- 
trary doctrines, whereof both may be, and one 
must be, false. vViic that one chief pastor is, ac- 
cording to the law of nature, hath been already 
shown; namely, that it is the civil sovereign: 
and to whom the vSeripture hath assigned that 
office, we shall see in the chapters following. 

CHAPTER XL 

Of the Rights of the Kingdom of God, 
in Abraham, Moses, the High Priests, 
and the Kings of Judah 
The father of the faithful, and first in the 
kingdom of God by covenant, was Abraham. 
I'or with him was the covenant first made; 
wherein he obliged himself and his seed after 
him to acknowledge and obey the commands 
of God; not only such as he could take notice of 
(as moral laws) by the light of nature; but also 
such as God should in special manner deliver 
to him by dreams and visions. For as to the 
moral law, they were already obliged, and need- 
ed not have been contracted withal, by promise 
of the land of Canaan. Nor was there any con- 
tract that could add to or strengthen the obliga- 
tion by which both they and all men else were 
bound naturally to obey God Almighty: and 
therefore the covenant which Abraham made 
with God was to take for the commandment of 
God that which in the name of God was com- 
manded him, in a dream or vision, and to de- 
liver It to his family and cause them to observe 
the same. 
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In this contract of God with Abraham, we 
may observe three points of important conse- 
quence in the government of God’s people. 
First, that at the making of this covenant God 
spoke only to Abraham, and therefore contract- 
ed not with any of his family or seed otherwise 
than as their wills (which make the essence of 
all covenants) were beforethecontractinvoUed 
in the will of Abraham, who was therefore sup- 
posed to have had a lawful power to make them 
perform all that he covenanted for them. Ac- 
cording whercunto Cmd saith, “All the nations 
of the earth shall be blessed in him, for I know 
him that he will command his children and his 
household after him, and they shall keep the 
way of the Lord.” ^ From whence may be con- 
cluded this first point, that they to whom God 
hath not spoken immediately arc to receive the 
positive commandments of God from their sov- 
ereign, as the family and seed of Abraham did 
from Abraham their father and lord and civil 
sovereign. And consequently in every Common- 
wealth, they who have no supernatural revela- 
tion to the contrary ought to obey the laws of 
their own sovereign in the external acts and 
profession of rcl igion. As for the inward thought 
and belief of men, which human governors can 
take no notice ot (for Clod only knoweth the 
heart), they arc not voluntary, nor the effect of 
the laws, but of the unrevcaled will and of the 
power of God, and consequently fall not under 
obligation. 

From whence proceedeth another point; that 
it was not unlawful for Abraham, when any of 
his subjects should pretend private vision or 
spirit, or other res elation from God, for the 
countenancing of any doctrine which Abraham 
should forbid, or when they followed or ad- 
hered to any such pretender, to punish them; 
and consequently that it is lawful now for the 
sovereign to punish any man that shall oppose 
his private spirit against the laws: for he hath 
the same place in the C'ommon wealth that 
Abraham had in his own family. 

There ariseth also from the same a third 
point; that as none but Abraham in his family, 
so none but the sovereign in a Christian Com- 
monwealth, can take notice what is or what is 
not the word of God. For God spoke only to 
Abraham, and it was he only that was able to 
know wffiat God said, and to interpret the same 
to his family: and therefore also, they that have 
the place of Abraham in a Commonwealth 
are the only interpreters of what God hath 
spoken. 

' Genesis, i8. i8, 19. 
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The same covenant was renewed with Isaac, 
and afterwards with Jacob, but afterwards no 
more till the Israelites were freed from the 
Egyptians and arrived at the foot of Mount 
Sinai: and then it was renewed by Moses (as I 
have said before. Chapter thirty-five), in such 
manner as they became from that time forward 
the peculiar kingdom of (^od, whose lieuten- 
ant was Moses for his own time: and the suc- 
cession to that office was settled upon Aaron 
and his heirsafter him to be to God a sacerdotal 
kingdom forever. 

By this constitution, a kingdom is acquired 
to God. Rut seeing Moses had no authority to 
govern the Israelites as a successor to the right 
of Abraham, because he could not claim it by 
inheritance, it appeareth not as v l that the peo- 
ple were obliged to lake him for (md’s lieuten- 
ant longer than they belie veil that (Jod spoke 
unto him. And therefore his authority, notwith- 
standing the covenant they made with God, de- 
pended yet merely upon the opinion they had 
of his sanctity, and of the reality of his confer- 
ences with God, and the verity of his miracles; 
which opinion corning to change, they were no 
more obliged to take anything for the law of 
God W’hich he propounded to them in (Jod’s 
name. We arc therefore to consider what other 
ground there was of their obligation to obey 
him. For it could not be the commandment of 
(Jod that could oblige them, because (iod spoke 
not to them immediately, but by the mediation 
of Moses himself: and our Saviour saithol him- 
self, “If I bear witness of myself, my witness is 
not true”;* much less if Moses bear witness of 
himself, especially in a claim of kingly power 
over God’s people, ought his testimony to be 
received. His authority therefore, as the author- 
ity of all other princes, must be grounded on 
the consent of the people and their promise to 
obey him. And so it was: for “the people 
when they saw the thunderings, and the light- 
nings, and the noise of the trumpet, and the 
mountain smoking, removed and stood afaroff. 
And they said unto Moses, Speak thou with us, 
and we will hear, but let not (iod speak with 
us lest we die.” I lerc was their promise of obe- 
dience; and by this it was they oblig^’d them- 
selves to obey whatsoever he should deliver un- 
to them for the commandment of Ciod. 

And notwithstanding the covenant constitut- 
eth a sacerdotal kingdom, that is to say, a king- 
dom hereditary to Aaron; yet that is to be un- 
derstood of the succession after Moses should 

'John, 5.31. 

'Exodus, 20. 18, 19. 


be dead. For whosoever ordereth and establish- 
cth the policy as first founder of a Common- 
wealth, be it monarchy, aristocracy, or democ- 
racy, must needs have sovereign power over 
the people all the while he is doing of it. And 
that Moses had that power all his own time is 
evidently affirmed in the Scripture. First, in the 
text last before cited, because the people prom- 
ised obedience, not to Aaron, but to him. Sec- 
ondly, “And Ciod said unto Moses, Come up 
unto the Lord, thou and Aaron, Nadab and 
Abihii, and seventy of the ehlers of Israel. And 
Moses alone shall come near the Lord, but they 
shall not come nigh, neither sh.ill the people go 
up with him.” ' By which it is plain that iVloses, 
who was alone called up to (Jod (and not Aar- 
on, nor the other priests, nor the seventy elders, 
nor the people who were forbidden tocomeup), 
was alone he that represented to the Israelites 
the person of God; that is to say, was their sole 
sovereign under (iod. Aiul though afterwMrds 
it be said, “Then w'ent up Moses and Aaron, 
Nadab ami Abihu, and se\eniy of the ehl(Ts ot 
Israel, ami they saw the Ciod ol Israel, and 
there wms under Ilis feet as it were a pa\ cd work 
of a sapphire stone,”* etc.; yet this was not till 
after Moses had been w'ith (uni before, ami had 
brought to the people the words which ('lod hail 
said to him. lie only went lor the business of 
the people; the others, as the nobles of his reti- 
nue, were admitted lor honour to that special 
grace wdiich was not allowed to the |K*ople; 
which was, as in the verse alter a}q)caieth,lo see 
Cjod and live. “CJod laid not I Iis hand upon 
them, they saw Ciod, and did eat and drink” 
(that is, did live), but did not carry any com- 
mandment from Him to the jx-ople. Again, it 
is everywhere said, “The Lord spake unto Mo- 
ses,” as in all other occ.isions ol government, so 
alsointhc orderingof theceremoniesot religion, 
contained in the 2Sth, 2f)lh, 27th, aSrh, 2gth, 
30th, and ^ I St chapters of I'.X()dus,and through- 
out Leviticus; to Aaron, seldom. 'Fhe calf that 
Aaron made, Moses threw into the fire. Lastly, 
the ijiiestion of the authority of Aaron, by occa- 
sion of his and Miriam’s mutiny against Moses, 
was judged hy (iod 1 limself for Moses. So also 
in the ijiiestion bciw'een Moses ami the people, 
who had the right of governing the jicople, 
when Korah, Dathan, and Abirarn, ami two 
hundred and fifty princcsof ibeasscmbly “gath- 
ered themselves together against Moses, ami 
against Aaron, and said unto them, ye lake 

“MiW., 24. 1, 2. 

24.9, [loj. 

" Numbers, 12. 
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too miK h upon you, seeing all the congregation 
arc holy, c\cry one of them, and the J.ord is 
amongst them, why lift you up yourselves 
above the congregation of the Lord^”' God 
Laused theearth toswallovv Korah, I)ithan,and 
Abiram, with then wives and ehildien, alive, 
and consumed those two hundred and iilty 
piinees with fire.'l herelore neither Aaron, nor 
the peo|)le, nor any aristocracy of the chief 
princes of the people, but Moses alone had next 
under CkkI the sovereignty over the fsraclites* 
and that not onl\ in c iiiscs of civil policv, but 
also of religion* lor Moses only spoke with C]od, 
and the re tore only could tell the people w fiat it 
was that (lod rec]uired at their hands No m ui 
u})on pain ol deiih might be so presumjniious 
as to approach the moiinlain where (jod talked 
with Moses. “T hoii shall set bounds,” saith the 
f. Orel, “to the peojile leumd about, and say,"] ake 
heed to yourselves that you go neit up into 
the Mount, or touch the border ol it, who 
soever toueheth the Mount shdl surely be put 
to elcaili ” “ And igiin, ‘‘Cio down, ehirge the 
people, lest they brt ik tlirough unto the I.ord 
to ga/e ” ' Gu« I ’ch we may conclude ih it 
whosotvei inaC hnsii in (\)mmonw e ilth hold 
eth the phee of Moses is the sole messen *^(1 of 
(loei ind intcrjireter of Ills comm indments. 
\ncl lecording hereunto, no mm oiiirlu in the 
interpre title n of the Scnjnurc to proceed fur 
ther than the bounds which are set by their sev 
c r il sovereigns I or the Scriptures, since ( lod 
now speaketh in them, are the Mount Sinai, 
the bounds wluieol iie the laws of them thit 
ie|uesvnt (tocI’s person on earth To look ujion 
thtni, ind the rein to behold the vvondious 
works of (jocI, md learn to fear Him, is al 
low e d, but to inte i pret them, that is, to prv into 
whit (lod sutli to him whom He appointeth 
to govern under linn, and make themselves 
ludge s whethe r he govern as Ciod eornmandeth 
him, or not, is to lrms;ress the bounds (lod 
hath set us, and to gi/c upon (jocI irrc vc re nth 

7 he re w is no piophct m the time ol Moses, 
nor pretender to the spirit ol Cunl, but such as 
Moses had approve d md authori/ed I or there 
were m his time but seventy men that irc siul 
to prophesy by the spirit ol C »ocl,anel these were 
all ol Moses hisele el ion, eonecrmiig w horn (lod 
said to Moses, ‘‘Cialher to me seventy ol the 
elders ol Israel, whom thou knowest to be the 
elders ol the people.”* To these God impailcd 

’ Ihtil , if) 3 

‘ I Xodlis, k; 12. 

I hid lu ai. 

* Niinibcrs, 1 1 i6. 


His spirit; but it was not a different spirit from 
that ol Moses; for it is said, “God came down in 
a cloud, and took of the spirit that was upon 
Moses, and gave it to the seventy ciders.” But 
as I have shown before, Chapter thirty six, by 
spint IS understood the mind, so that the sense 
ol the place is no other than this, that Ciod en- 
dued them with a mind eontormable and sub- 
ordinate to that of Moses, that they might 
prophesy, that is to say, speak to the people in 
fiod's name in such manner as to set forward 
(as mmisters of Moses, and by his authority) 
such doLlrinc as was agreeable to Moses his 
doctrine lor they were but ministers; and 
when two ol them jirophesied in the cimp, it 
V' as thought a new and unlaw lul thing, and 
as It IS III the 27 rh and 2 Sth verses ol the same 
ehafiter, they were accused ol it, and Joshua 
advised Moses to torbid the in, as not know 
ing that It was bv Moses his spirit that they 
prophesied l>y which it is maiulcst that no 
subject ought to pretend to propheev, or to 
the sp’rit, in opposition to the doctrine cst ib- 
lishcd bv him whom Ciod hath set m the pliec 
ol Moses 

\ iron being dead, and after him ilso Moses, 
the kingdom, as being a saecrdot il kingdom, 
descenclcd by virtue ol the coven int to \aron\ 
son, Llea/ar the high priest and Cjod declared 
him, next under Himself, tor sovereign, at 
the same time that He appointed Joshua for 
the generil ol their army. For thus God saith 
cxprcsslv concerning Joshua “He shall stand 
beloic I Ica/ar the jiricst, who shall ask counsel 
tor him betore the Lord; at his word shill they 
go out, and at his woicl they shall come in, 
both he, and all the children of Israel with 
him ” " 'I herelore the supreme power ol mak- 
ing war and peace w is in the priest I he su 
preme povvci ol ludicatuie belonged ilso to 
the high priest lor the Rcxik ol the 1 ivv was in 
their keeping, md the priests md Levites only 
were the subordinate ludges m c uises civil, as 
appears in I )euieronomy , i“ S, c), lo \nd lor 
the manner ol Ciocl s worship, there was never 
doubt 111 icle but th it the high priest, till the 
time Ol Saul, had the supreme authority I here 
loic the CIV il and ecclesiastical power vveic both 
joined together in one and the same person, the 
high priest; and ought to be so, in whosoever 
governcth by divine right, that is, by authority 
immediate Irom (»od 

\lter the death ol Joshu.i, till the time ol 
Saul, the time between is noted lree|ucntly in 

^ 1/ id . 11 2*5. 

^IhiJ .2’J 21 . 
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the Book of Judges, “that there was in those 
days no king in Israel*’; and sometimes with 
this addition, that “every man did that which 
was right in his own eyes.” By which is to be 
understood that where it is said, “there was no 
king,” is meant, “there was no sovereign pow- 
er,” in Israel. And so it was, if we consider the 
act and exercise of such power. For after the 
death of Joshua and Elcazar, “there arose an- 
other generation that knew not the Lord, nor 
the works which He had done for Israel, but did 
evil in the sight of the l^rd, and served 
Baalim.” ^ And the Jews had that quality which 
St. Paul noteth, “to look for a sign,” not only 
before they would submit themselves to the 
government of Moses, but also after they had 
obliged themselves by their submission. Where- 
as signs and miracles had for end to procure 
faith, not to keep men from violating it when 
they have once given it, for to that men are 
obliged by the law of nature. But if we consider 
not the exercise, but the right of governing, 
the sovereign power was still in the high priest. 
Therefore whatsoever obedience was yielded to 
any of the judges (who were men chosen by 
God extraordinarily to save His rebellious sub- 
jects out of the hands of the enemy), it cannot 
be drawn into argument against the right the 
high priest had to the sovereign power in all 
matters both of policy and religion. And neither 
the judges nor Samuel himself had an ordinary, 
but extraordinary, calling to the government, 
and were obeyed by the Israelites, not out of 
duty, but out of reverence to their favour with 
God, apfDearing in their wisdom, courage,* or 
felicity. Hitherto therefore the right of reg- 
ulating both the policy and the religion were 
inseparable. 

To the judges succeeded kings: and whereas 
before all authority, both in religion and policy, 
w'as in the high priest; so now it was all in the 
king. For the sovereignty over the people, which 
was, before, not only by virtue of the divine 
power, but also by a particular pact of the Is- 
raelites in God, and next under Him, in the 
high priest, as His vicegerent on earth, was cast 
off by the people, with the consent of (rod Him- 
self. For when they said to Samuel, “make us 
a king to judge us, like all the nations,”" they 
signified that they would no more be governed 
by the commands that should be laid upon them 
by the priest, in the name of God; but by one 
that should command them in the same man- 
ner that all other nations were commanded; 

'Judges,!. 10, In]. 

® I Samuel, 8. 5. 


and consequently in deposing the high priest 
of royal authority, they deposed that peculiar 
government of God. And yet God consented to 
it, saying to Samuel, “Hearken unto the voice 
of the people, in all that they shall say unto 
thee; for they have not rejected thee, but they 
have rejected me, that I should not reign over 
them.”'* Having therefore rejected Ciod, in 
whose right the priests governed, there was no 
authority left to the priests but such as the king 
was pleased to allow them; which was more or 
less, according as the kings were good or evil. 
And for the government of civil affairs, it is 
manifest, it was all in the hands of the king. 
For in the same chapter they say they will be 
like all the nations; that their king shall be their 
judge, and go before them, and light their bat- 
tles;* that is, he shall have the whole authority, 
both in peace and war. In which is contained 
also the ordering of religion: for there was no 
other word of (rod in that time by which to 
regulate religion but the Law of Moses, which 
was their civil law. Besides, we read that Sol- 
omon “thrust out Abiathar from being priest 
before the Lord”: ‘ he had therefore author- 
ity over the high priest, as over any other sub- 
ject, which is a grc.it maik of supremacy in 
religion. And wc rend also that hcdcdicatcd the 
Temple; that he blessed the people; and that he 
himself in person made that excellent prayer, 
used in the consecrations of all churches and 
houses of prayer;*' which is another great mark 
of supremacy in religion. Again, we read that 
when there was question concerning the Book 
of the Law found in the 'I Vniple, the same was 
not decided by the high priest, but fosiah sent 
both him and others toenquire concerning it,of 
Huldah, the prophetess*/ which is another 
mark of the supremacy in religion. Lastly, wc 
read that David made Hashabiahand hisbreth- 
ren, Hebronites, officers of Israel among them 
westward, “in all business of the Lord, and in 
the service oftheking.”'*Likcvvise,thathemadc 
other Hebronites “rulers over the Reuben ites, 
the Gadites, and the half tribe of Manasseh” 
(these were the rest of Israel that tlwelt beyond 
Jordan) “for every matter pertaining to God, 
and affairs of the king.”" Is not this full powci, 
both temporal and spiritual, as they call it 

*//W.,S. 7. 
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that would divide it? To conclude: from the 
first institution of God’s kingdom, to the Cap- 
tivity, the supremacy of religion was in the same 
hand with that of the civil sovereignty; and the 
priest’s office, after the election of Saul, was not 
magisterial, but ministerial. 

Notwithstanding the government both in 
policy and religion were joined, first in the high 
priests, and afterwards in the kings, so far forth 
as concerned the right; yet it apj^earcth by the 
same holy history that the people understood 
it not; but there being amongst them a great 
part, and probably the greatest part, that no 
longer than they saw great miracles, or, which 
is equivalent to a miracle, great abilities, or 
great felicity in the enterprises of their go\cr- 
nors, gave sufficient credit either to the fame of 
Moses or to the colloquies between Goil and the 
priests, they took occasion, as oft as their gov- 
ernors displeased them, by blaming sometimes 
the policy, sometimes the religion, to change 
llic government or revolt from their obedience 
at their pleasure; and from thence proceeded 
from time to time the civil troubles, disisions, 
and calamities of d • nation. As tor example, 
afttr ihc death of Eleazar and Joshua, the next 
generation, which had not seen the wonders of 
God, but were leli to their own weak reason, 
not knowing themselves obliged by the cove- 
nant of a sacerdotal kingdom, regarded no 
more the commandment ol the priest, nor any 
law of Moses, but diil every man that which 
was right in his own eyes; and obeyed in civil 
affairs such men as from time to time they 
thought able to deliver them from the ncigh- 
hour nations that oppressed them; anti consult- 
ed not with Ciotl, as they ought to do, but 
with such men, or women, as they guessetl to 
he prophets by their predictions of things to 
ct)mc; and though they had an idol in their 
thapcl, yet if they had a Levite for their chap- 
lain, they matle account they worshipped the 
f jod of Israel. 

And afterwards when they demanded a king, 
after the manner of the nations, yet it was not 
with a design to depart from the worship of 
God their King; but despairing of the justice 
()l the sons of Samuel, they would have a king 
to judge them in civil actions; but not that they 
would allow their king to change the religion 
which they thought was recommeniled to tlicm 
by Moses. So that they always kept in store a 
pretext, either of justice or religion, todischargc 
themselves of their obedience whensoever they 
had hope to prevail. Samuel was displeased 
with the people, for that they desired a king 
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(for Cmd was their King already, and Samuel 
had but an authority under Him); yet did 
Samuel, when Saul observed not his counsel 
in destroying Agag as God had commanded, 
anoint another king, namely, David, to take the 
succession from his heirs. Rchoboam was no 
idolater; but when the people thought him an 
oppressor, that civil pretence carried from him 
ten tribes to Jeroboam an idolater. And general- 
ly through the whole history of the kings, as 
well of Judah as of Israel, there were prophets 
that always controlled the kings for transgress- 
ing the religion, and sometimes also for errors 
of state; as jehoshaphat was reproved by the 
prophet Jehu for aiding the King of Israel 
against the Syrians; ^ and Hezekiah, by Isaiah, 
for showing his treasures to the ambassadors of 
Babylon.^ Hyall which it appeareth that though 
the power both of state and religion were in 
the kings, yet none of them were uncontrolled 
in the use ol it but such as were gracious for 
their own natural abilities or felicities. So that 
from the practice of those times, there can no 
argument be drawn that the right of supremacy 
m religion was not in the kings, unless we place 
It in the jirophets, and conclude that because 
Hezekiah, praying to the Lord before the cher- 
ubim, was not answered from thence, nor then, 
but alterwards by the prophet Isaiah, therefore 
Isaiah was supreme heatl of the Church; or be- 
cause Josiah consulted Huldah the prophetess, 
concerning the Book of the Law, that there! ore 
neither he. nor the high priest, but Huldah the 
prophetess had the supreme authority in mat- 
ter ot religion, which I think is not the opinion 
of any doctor. 

During the Captivity the Jews had no Com- 
monwealth at all: and alter their return, though 
they rcnew'cil their co\cnant with God, \et there 
was no promise made ot obedience, neither to 
Fsdras nor to any other: and presently alter 
they became subiects to the (7rceks,from w'hose 
customs and demonology, and from the doc- 
trine of the Cabal ists, their religion became 
much corrupted: in such sort as nothing can be 
gathered Irom their contusion, both in stateand 
religion, concerning the supremacy in either. 
And iherctore so tar tiTth as conccrncth the 
Old Testament, we may conclude that whoso- 
ever had the sosereignty of the Commonwealth 
amongst the Jews, the same had also the su- 
preme authority in matter ot God's external 
worship, and represented Cmd's person; that is, 
the person ol Ciod the Father; though He were 

' ll Chronicles, 19. 2. 

" I Isaiah, 39. 37]. 
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not called by the name of Father till such time 
as He sent into the world His Son Jesus Christ 
to redeem mankind from their sins, and bring 
them into his everlasting kingdom to be saved 
for evermore. Of which we are to speak in the 
chapter following. 

CHAPTER XLI 

Of the Office of our Blessed Saviour 

We find in Holy Scripture three parts of the 
office of the Messiah: the first of a redeemer, or 
saviour; the second of a pastor, counsellor, or 
teacher, that is, of a prophet sent from (lod to 
convert such as C^od hath elccteil to saKation; 
the third of a king, an eternal king, but under 
his Father, as Moses anil the high priests were 
in their several times. x-\nd to these three parts 
are correspondent three times. For, our redemp- 
tion he wrought at his first coming, by the .sac- 
rifice wherein he otTered up himself for our 
sins upon the cross; our conversion he wrought 
partly then in his own person, and partly work- 
eth now by his ministers, and will continue to 
work till his coming again. And after his com- 
ing again shall begin that his glorious reign 
o\cr his elect which is to last eternally. 

To the office of a redeemer, that is, of one 
that pajeth the ransom of sin, which ransom is 
death, it appertaincth that he was sacrificed, 
and thereby IxDrc upon his own head anil car- 
ried away from us our iniquities, in such sort 
as Cioil had required. Not that the death of one 
man, though without sin, can satisfy for the 
offences of all men, in the rigour of justice, but 
in the mercy of ( jod, that ordained such sacri- 
fices for sin as He was pleased in His mercy to 
accept. In the old law (as we may read, Leviti- 
cus, 16) the Lord reijuired that there should, 
every year once, be made an atonement for the 
sins of all Israel, both priests and others; lor the 
doing whereof Aaron alone was to sacrifice for 
himsell and the prieslsa young bullock,and for 
the rest of the people he was to receive from 
them two young goats, of which he was to sac- 
rifice one: but as lor the other, which was the 
scapegoat, he was to lay his hands on the head 
thereof, and by a conlession of thi iniquities 
of the people, to lay them all on that head, 
and then by some opportune man to cause the 
goat to be led into the wilderness, and there to 
escape and carry away with him the iniquities 
of the people. As the sacrifice of the one goat 
was a suflicicnt, because an acceptable, price 
for the ransom of all Israel; so the death of the 
Messiah is a sufficient price for the sins of all 
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mankind, because there was no more required. 
Our Saviour Christ’s sufferings seem to be here 
figured as clearly as in the oblation of Isaac, or 
in any other type of him in the Old Testament. 
He was both the sacrificed goat and the scape- 
goat: “He was oppressed, and he was afflicted; 
he opened not his mouth; he is brought as a 
lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep is dumb 
before the shearer, so opened he not his mouth”: ^ 
here he is the sacrificed goat. “He hath borne 
ourgriefsand carried oursorrows”;“ and again, 
“the Lord hath laid upon him the iniquities of 
us all”: " and so he is the scapegoat. “1 le was cut 
off from the land of the living for the transgres- 
sion of my people”:^ there again he is the sac- 
rificed goat. .\nd again, “he shall bear their 
sins”:’^ he is the scapegoat, d'hus is the J.amb 
of Ciod equivalent to both those goats; sacri- 
ficed, in that he died; and escaping, in hisresur- 
reition; being raised opportunely by his b'arher, 
and remosed from the habitation of men in his 
ascension. 

For as much therefore as he that rcdeemeih 
hath no title to the thing redeemed, belorc the 
redemption and ransom paid, and this ransom 
was the death of the redeemer, it is manilesi 
that our Saviour, as man, was not king ol those 
that he redeemed, belore he suffered death; that 
is, during that time he con\iTscd bodilv on the 
earth. I say he was not then king in present, 
by virtue of the pact which the laithlul make 
with him in baptism: nevertheless, by the re- 
newing of their pact with (iod m b.ipiism, they 
were obliged to obey him tor king, under his 
Father, w'hensoever he should be phased to 
take the kingdom upon him. According w here- 
unto, our Saviour himsell expressly saith, “My 
kingdom is not ol this world.”" .Now seeing the 
Scripture maketh mention but ol two w'oilds; 
this that is now, and sh.ill leniam to the day ol 
judgement, w'hich is therelore also called the 
last day; and that which shall be alter the dav of 
judgement, w'hen there sb.ill be a newv heaven 
and a new earth; the kingdom ol Cdirist is not 
to begin till the general resm redion. Ami that 
is it which our Sav loiir s.iiih, “d'he Son ol Man 
shall come in the glory ol his I'alher, with his 
angels; and then he shall reward eveiy man ac- 
cording to his works.”' To reward every man 
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It cord mg to his works is to execute the ofllct of 
king md this is not to be till he come in the 
glory ol his I ilhcr, with his ingcls When our 
Sav lour s iith, “ 1 he Sci ibcs ind Ph irisccs sii in 
Moses sc It, ill therefore wh itsoever they bid 
you do thit obser\e ind do he dechreth 
pi only th It he 'iscribeth kingly power, for that 
liine,not tohimscli buttothein And sohedoth 
ilso whcie he s uth \V ho m ide me i judge or 
(li\ ide r o\ cr you ^ And, ‘ I eime not to judge 
the world but to sue tlu world And yet 
our S u lour c imc into this \\ orld th it he might 
l)c 1 king ind 1 judge m the world to come lor 
Ik w is the Messnli ih it is the ( hrist, tint is, 
the mointed priest md the sovereign juophet 
I 1 ( lod th It is to s ly he w is to hue ill the 
}K)wei tint w is in Moses the prophet in the 
lii^h priests th It siuceeded Moses md in the 
km s th It s'lccceded the jinests \nd St John 
us expressly, 1 he T uher jud^eth no mm 
hut h ithcoi-nmitted ill jiid^^emcnt to the Son * 
Viid tins IS not rcjKign mt to tint other pliee 
I Lime not to jikLc the world for this is 
spoken of the world pi esc lit tlw other ot the 
world to come is qlso where it is said tint U 
the SCI Olid eoming Ol ( lirist Ye tint hue lol 
lowed me m thi recent rition when the Son 
i I min shill sit in the throne ol his ^\or\ \e 
shill ilso sit on twelve thrones jutting the 
twelve tribe s of Isr lel 

II then ( hrist whilst he w is on eirth hid 
no kin^ 1 im in this w 01 lel to wh it end w is his 
lust umnn^'' It w is to resloic unto (lOel In 1 
new eoveiiinr the kingdom whieh hein^ his 
In the old eovenini hid been cut oil In the 
re Ik llie n ol the Isr u htes in the eleelie ii ot S ml 
\\ Inch to elo he w is to pre uh unto them tint 
lie w is the Me ssi ih tint is the king promised 
to llum by the prophets md to oiler himselt 
m siciiliee lor th sms ol them tint should In 
1 nth submit ilitmselves thereto ind m e ise tlie 
intion gcnerilly should refuse him to e ill to 
Ins obedierite siieh is shoulel believe in Ini i i 
mongsi the (icniiles Sollnt there ireiwopiris 
ol our Su lours oTiee ehiring Ins ibenie iipeni 
the eirtli one to proel mii himself the C hrisi 
inei iimther by le lelniig ind bv workm^ ot 
nniieles to pe rsu lele mil prep ire men to live 
so IS to be worthy ot the imniorlility believeis 
were to enjoy, it siieli time is he should come 
in mijesly to like possession oi Ins I uhers 

//W ^ 
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kingdom And therefore it is thit the time of 
his preiehing is often by himself cilled the le 
gtmiatwn which is not proj'icrly a kingdom, 
md thereby a warrant to deny oliedicnee to the 
migistritcs that then were, for he eomminded 
to obey those that s it then in Moses* eli 11 r md 
to piy tribute to C esar but only in cirnest of 
the kingdom of Cjixi that w is to eomc lO those 
to whom Cjod hid given the grace to he his 
disciples md to believe in him for which e luse 
the godly iresiid to be ilrcidy in the kingdom 
of giiee, IS niturili/cd in thit heavenly king 
(lorn 

Hitherto therefore there is nothing done or 
tm^ht by Christ thit tendeth to the diminu 
lion ol the eivil right ol the Jews or ol ( isir 
I or IS touching tl eConimonweilth which then 
w IS imongst the lews both they that bore rule 
amongst them and tlicv th it w ei e gov erned did 
ill expeet the Messi ih and kingdom of Crod 
whieh the' eoiild not hive done if their hws 
hid lorbiildeu him when he eirne to mini 
fest md deehre himself Seeing therefore he 
did nothin*, but bv prcaehmg and iniraeles go 
ihoiil to prove him ell to be that \fessiah he 
did tile n in nothing 'giinst their laws The 
kingdom he tl timed w is to be in mr then 
woild he might ill men to obev m the me in 
time them thit sit in Moses seit he illowetl 
them to give C isir his tribute md refused to 
tike upon him sell to be a jud^t How then 
could his words or actions be seditious or tend 
to the overthrow of their then civil »,overn 
ment Hut C od huin^ determined his sieri 
liet lor the reduction ol His cleettotheirlormcr 
tovcii lilted obedieriet lor the me ms wherebv 
He would bring the s imc to cllect mult use ot 
their m iliee ind in^ritiiudc Nor w is it con 
trarv to the liv's ot C isir For thou^^h Pil iie 
himscll ro^rililv the lew delivered him to 
bceriieilied \tt helore hcdid so hepronoiiiKed 
opeiilv lint he loiind no I lult in him ind put 
tor title oi his eondemnition not is he Jews 
recjimed ih u he pretended to be km*, but 
sinijilv th u Ik w is Kin*, ot the jews md 
notvv iihstmdm*, ihtir tl imoir rtliued to liter 
It sum*, \\ h It I hue written 1 hue writ 
ten 

\s lor the llmd p'rl ot his eiliet whuh was 
to be kin*, I hut lireidv show n th u Ins kin^ 
dom vv IS not to be*,in till the rc surreelion Rut 
then Ik sinll be km*, notonlv is(»od in which 
sense he is king lire id\ ind ever sh ill he of ill 
the eirth mvnlueol his omnipotence out tl 
so jieculinlv ol his own elect h\ virtue oi the 
pKllhe> m ikt w ith him in their hiptism \nei 
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therefore it is that our Saviour saith that his to speak unto them in the name of God; so our 


Apostles should sit upon twelve thrones, judg- 
ing the twelve tribes of Israel, “When the Son 
of Man shall sil in the throne of his glory”: ^ 
whereby he signified that he should reign then 
in his human nature; and “The Son of Man 
shall come in the glory of his Father, with his 
angels, and then he shall reward every man ac- 
cording to his wwks.”‘ The same we may read, 
Mark, 13.26, and 14.62, and more expressly 
for the time, Luke, 22. 29, 30, “I appoint unto 
you a kingdom, as my Father hath appointed 
to me, that you may eat and drink at my table 
in my kingdom, and sit on thrones judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel.” By which it is manifest 
that the kingdom of Christ appointed to him 
by his Father is not to be before the Son of Man 
shall come in glory, and make his Apostles 
judges of the twelve tribes of Israel. But a man 
may here ask, seeing there is no marriage in the 
kingdom of heaven, whether men shall then 
eat and drink. What eating therefore is meant 
in this place? This is expounded by our Sav- 
iour where he saith, “Labour not for the meat 
which perisheth, but for that meat which en- 
dureth unto everlasting life, which the Son of 
Man shall give you.*”* So that by eating at 
Christ’s table is meant the eating of the tree of 
life; that is to say, the enjoying of immortal- 
ity, in the kingdom of the Son of Man. By 
which places, and many more, it is evident that 
our Saviour’s kingdom is to be exercised by 
him in his human nature. 

Again, he is to be king then no otherwise 
than as subordinate or vicegerent of Ciod'the 
Father, as Moses was in the.wilderncss, and as 
the high priests were before the reign of Saul, 
and as the kings were after it. For it is one of 
the prophecies concerning Christ that he should 
be like, in office, to Moses: “I will raise them 
up a prophet,” saith the Lord, “from amongst 
their brethren like unto thee, and will put my 
words into his mouth”; ^ and this similitude 
with Moses is also apparent in the actions of 
our Saviour himself, whilst he was conversant 
on earth. For as Moses chose twelve princes of 
the tribes to govern under him; so did our 
Saviour choose twelve Apostles, who shall sit 
on twelve thrones and judge the twelve tribes 
of Israel: and as Moses authorized seventy cid- 
ers to receive the Spirit of God, and to prophe- 
sy to the people, that is, as I have said before, 
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Saviour also ordained seventy disciples to preach 
his kingdom and salvation to all nations. And 
as when a complaint was made to Moses 
against those of the seventy that prophesied in 
the camp of Israel, he justified them in it as 
being subservient therein to his government; 
so also our Saviour, when St. John complained 
to him of a certain man that cast out devils in 
his name, justified him therein, saying, “Forbid 
him not, for he that is not against us is on our 
part.” “ 

Again, our Saviour resembled Moses in the 
institution of sacraments, both of admission in- 
to the kingdom of God and of commemoration 
of his deli\erance of his elect from their miser- 
able condition. As the children of Israel had for 
sacrament of their reception into the kingilom 
of God, before the time of Moses, the rile of 
circumcision, which rite, having been omittetl 
in the wilderness, was again restored as soon 
as they came into the Land of Promise; so also 
the Jews, before the comingof our Saviour, had 
a rite of baptizing, that is, of washing with 
water all those that, being Gentiles, embraced 
the God of Israel. This rite St. John the Baptist 
used in the reception of all them that ga\c their 
names to the Christ, whom he preached to be 
already come into the world; and our Saviour 
instituted the same for a sacrament to be taken 
by all that believed in him. J 'or what cause the 
rite ot baptism first proceeilcd is not expressed 
formally in the Scripture, but ft maybe probably 
thought to be an imitation of the law of Moses 
concerning leprosy; wherein the leprous man 
was commanded to be kept out of the camj) oi 
Israel for a certain time; alter which time, be- 
ing judged by the priest to be clean, he was ad- 
mitted into the camp after a solemn washing. 
And this may therefore be a type of the washing 
in baptism, wherein such men as are cleansed 
of the leprosy of sin by faith are received into 
the Church with the solemnity of baptism. 
There is another conjecture drawn from the 
ceremonies of the (ieniiles, in a certain case that 
rarely happens: and that is, when a man that 
was thought dead chanced to recover, other men 
made scruple to converse with him, as they 
would do to converse with a ghost, unless he 
were received again into the number of men by 
washing, as children new born were washed 
from the uncleanness of their nativity, which 
was a kind of new birth. This ceremony of the 
Greeks, in the time that Judxa was under the 
dominion of Alexander and the Greeks his suc- 

“ Luke, 9. 50. 
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ccssors, may probably enough have crept into 
the religion of the Jews. But seeing it is not like- 
ly our Saviour would countenance a heathen 
rite, it is most likely it proceeded from the legal 
ceremony of washing after leprosy. And for the 
other sacrament, of eating the Paschal Lamb, it 
is manifestly imitated in the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper; in which the breaking of the 
bread and the pouring out of the wine do keep 
in memory our deliverance from the misery of 
sin by Christ’s Passion, as the eating of the Pas- 
chal T.,amb kept in memory the deliverance of 
the Jews out of the bondage of Egypt. Seeing 
therefore the authority of Moses was but subor- 
dinate, and he but a lieutenant to God, it follow- 
eth that (’hrist, whose authority, as man, was to 
be like that of Moses, was no more but subordi- 
nate to the authority of his bather. I’he same is 
more expressly signified by that that he tcach- 
eth us to pray, “Our Father, let thy kingdom 
come”; and, “For thine is the kingdom, the 
power, and the glory”; and by that it is said that 
“He shall come in the glory of his Father”: and 
by that which St. Paul saith, “then cometh the 
end, when he shah have delivered up the king- 
dom to CJod, even the Father”; ‘ and by many 
other most express places. 

Our Saviour therefore, both in teaching and 
reigning, rcpresenleth, as Moses did, the per- 
son of CJod; which (lod trom that time forward, 
but not before, is called the Father: and, being 
still one and the same substance, is one person 
as represented by Moses, and another person as 
represented by Ilis Son the (>hrist. For person 
being a relative to a re presenter, \i is consequent 
to plurality of represeniers that there be a plu- 
rality of persons, though of one and the same 
substance. 

CHAPTER XLII 

Of Power Ecclesiastical 

For the understanding of power ecclesiastical, 
what and in w'hom it is, wc arc to distinguish 
the time from the ascension of our Saviour into 
two parts; one before the conxersion of kings 
and men endued with sovereign civil power; 
the other after theirconversion. F'or it was long 
after the ascension before any king or civil sov- 
ereign embraced and publicly allowed the teach- 
ing of Christian religion. 

And for the time between, it is manifest that 
thf* power ecclesiastical was in the Apostles; and 
after them in such as were by them ordained to 
preach the gospel, and to convert men to Chris- 

H Corinthians, 15. 24. 
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tianity, and to direct them that were converted 
in the way of salvation; and after these the pow- 
er was delivered again to others by these or- 
dained, and this was done by imposition of 
hands upon such as were ordained; by which 
was signified the giving of the Holy Spirit, or 
Spirit of (rod, to those whom they ordained 
ministers of (iod, to advance His kingdom. So 
that imposition of hands was nothing else but 
the seal of their commission to preach Christ 
and teach his doctrine; and the giving of the 
Holy CJhost by that ceremony of imposition of 
hands wasan imitation of that which Mosesdid. 
For Moses used the same ceremony to his min- 
ister Joshua, as we read, Deuteronomy, ^^4. 9, 
“And Joshua the son of Nun was full of the 
spirit of wisdom; for Moses had laid his hands 
upon him.” Our Saviour therefore between his 
resurrection and ascension gave his spirit to the 
Apostles; first, by breathing on them, and say- 
ing, “Receive ye the Holy Spirit”;^ and after 
his ascension by sending down upon them a 
“mighty wind, and cloven tongues of fire”;“ 
and not by imposition of hands; as neither did 
C»od lay His hands on Moses: and his Apostles 
afterw’ard transmitted the same spirit by impo- 
sition of hands, as Moses did to Joshua. So that 
it is manifest hereby in whom the power ec- 
clesiastical continually remained in those first 
times where there w\as not any Christian Com- 
monwealth; namely, in them that receixed the 
same from the Apostles, by successixe laying 
on of hands. 

Here xve have the person of God born noxv 
the third time.Foras Mosesand the high priests 
xvere (iod’s representative in the Old Testa- 
ment; and our Saviour himself, as man, during 
his abode on earth: so the Holy Ghost, that is 
to say, the Apostles and their successors, in the 
office of preaching and teaching, that had re- 
ceixed the Holy Spirit, have represented him 
ever since. But a person (as I have shoxvn be- 
fore, Chapter thirteen) is he that is represented, 
as often as he is represented; and therefore God, 
who has been rejirescnted ( that is, personated ) 
thrice, may properl x enough be said to be three 
persons; though neither the xvord Person nor 
Trinity be ascribed to him in the Bible. St. John 
indeed saith, “'Fhere be three that bear xvitness 
in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Spirit; and these three are one”;* but this dis- 
agreeth not, but accordeth fitly with three per- 
sons in the projw signification of persons; 

® lohn, 20. 22. 

* Acts, 2. 2, 3. 
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which is that which is represented by another. 
For so Cod the Father, as represented by Moses, 
is one person; and as represented by His Son, 
another person; and as represented by the 
Apostles, and by the doctors that taught by au- 
thority from them derived, is a third person; 
and yet every person here is the person of one 
and the same God. But a man may here ask 
what it was whereof these three bore witness. 
St. John therefore tells us that they bear w'it- 
ncss that “God hath given us eternal life in His 
Son.”‘ Again, if it should be asked wherein 
that testimony appeareth, the answer is easy; 
for He hath testified the same by the miracles 
He wrought, first by Moses; secondly, by His 
Son himself; and lastly by His Apostles that had 
received the Holy Spirit: all which in their times 
represented the person of God, and cither 
prophesied or preached Jesus Christ. And as for 
the Apostles, it was the character of the apostle- 
ship, in the twelve first and great Apostles, to 
bear witness of his resurrection, as appeareth 
expressly where St. Peter, when a new Apostle 
was to be chosen in the place of Judas Iscar- 
iot, useth these words, “Of these men which 
have companied with us all the time that the 
Lord Jesus went in and out amongst us, begin- 
ning at the baptism of John, unto that same day 
that he was taken up from us, must one be or- 
dained to be a witness with us of his resurrec- 
tion”: * which words interpret the “hearing of 
witness” mentioned by St. John. There is in the 
same place mentioned another Trinity of wit- 
nesses in earth. For he saith, “there arc three 
that bear witness in earth; the Spirit, and' the 
water, and the blood; and these three agree in 
one”: ^ that is to say, the graces of Ciod’s Spirit, 
and the two sacraments, baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, which all agree in one testimony to as- 
sure the consciences of believers of eternal life; 
of which testimony he saith, “He that believeth 
on the Sonof Man hath the witness in himself.”* 
In this I'rinity on earth, the unity is not of the 
thing; for the spirit, the water, and the blood 
arc not the same substance, though they give 
the same testimony: but in the 'IVinity of heav- 
en, the persons are the persons of one and the 
same God, though represented in thr^e differ- 
ent limes and occasions. To conclude, the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, as far as can be gathered 
directly from the Scripture, is in substance this: 
that CkkI, who is always one and the same, was 

V/W., 5. II. 
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the person represented by Moses; the person 
represented by his Son incarnate; and the per- 
son represented by the Apostles. As represent- 
ed by the Apostles, the Holy Spirit by which 
they spoke is God; as represented by His Son, 
that was God and man, the Son is that God; as 
represented by Moses and the high priests, the 
Father, that is to say, the leather of our Lord 
Jesus C'hrist, is that God: from whence wc may 
gather the reason why those names Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, in the signification of the god- 
head, arc never used in the Old Testament: for 
they are persons, that is, they have their names 
from representing; which could not be till <li- 
verse men had represented Cmd’s person in rul- 
ing or in directing under 1 lim. 

Thus wc sec how the po\\ er ecclesiastical w'as 
left by our Sasiour to the Apostles; and bow 
they were (to the eiul they might the better ex- 
ercise that power) endued with the I loly Spirit, 
which is therelorc callcil sometimes in the New 
Testament paradetiis, which signifieth an 
sister, or one called to for help, though it be 
commonly translated a cowjortcr. Let us now 
consider the [)Ower itself, what it was, anti over 
whom. 

Cardinal Bcllarminc,in his third general con- 
troversy, hath handled a great many (jiiestions 
concerning the ecclesiastical power ol the Pope 
of Rome, and begins with this, whether it ought 
to be monarchical, aristocratical, or tlemocrati- 
cal. All which sorts ol power arc sovereign and 
coercive. If now it shoultl appear that there is 
no cocrci\c power left them by our Saviour, but 
only a power to proclaim the kmgtlomol ('Christ, 
and to persuade men to submit themselves there- 
unto; and, by precepts and good counsel, to 
teach them that ha\e submitted what they are 
to do, that they may be rccci\cd into the king- 
dom ot (md when it comes; aiul that the Apos- 
tles, anil other ministers o\ the Gospel, are our 
schoolmasters, and not our commanders, and 
their precepts not law's, but wholesome counsels; 
then were all that dispute in vain. 

I have shown already, in the last chapter, 
that the kingdom ol ('hrist is not ot this w'orld: 
thcrelore neither can his ministers, unless they 
be kings, reejuire obedience in his name, l or il 
the Supreme King have not his regal power in 
this world; by what authority can obedience be 
required to his officers.^ “As my lather sent 
me,” so saith our Saviour, “I send you.” 'But our 
Saviour was sent to persuade the Jews to return 
to, and to invite the (icntiles to receive, the 
kingdom of his Father, and not to reign in maj- 
John, 20. 21. 
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csty, no not as his Father’s lieutenant till the 
day of judgement. 

The lime between the ascension and the gen 
eral resurrection is called, not a reigning, hut a 
}e generation, that is, a preparation of men for 
the second and glorious coming of Christ at 
the dayol judgement, as appeareth by the words 
ol our SaMour, “You that h i\c follow ed me in 
the regeneration, when the Son of man shall sit 
in the throne of his glory, you shall also sit up 
on twelve thrones”;’ and of St. Paul, “Having 
)our iect shod with the preparation ol the gos- 
pel of peace”; ■* and is compared by our Saviour 
to fishing, that is, to winning men to obedience, 
not by coercion and punishing, but bv persua- 
sion And therefore he said not to his Apostles 
he would make them so many Nimrods, hunt- 
(} \ of 171 ( 11 , hut fis/ici soj mm. It iseompared al- 
so to leaven, to sow ing ol seed, and to the mul- 
tiplieition of a giain ot mustard seed, bv all 
w Inch compulsion is excluded, and eonseejuent- 
ly there can in that time be no actual reigning 
I he worlvol C In ist\ministcrsisevangcb/ation, 
that IS, a jiroehination ol (^hrist, and a picpa- 
r Uion lor his sccoi * < oming; as the e\angch/a 
tion of fohn the Paptist was a preparation to 
his first coming 

\gun the odice ol Christ’s ministers in this 
world IS to m ike men believe and have laith in 
( hrist but filth huh no relation to, nor do 
penclc nee at all upon, compulsion or commind 
me nt, but only upon certainty, or probibility ol 
nguments drawn from re ison, or from some- 
thing men believe alrcadv '1 herclorc the mm 
isters ot Christ m this world have no power by 
ihu title to punish anv mm lor not believing 
or lor conti idietmg what they siy thev have, 
I siv,no power bv ihaltitleof Chnst’smmisters 
to punish such, but if they have sovereign civil 
power, by |sobtK institution, then thev nn\ in 
deed lawfully punish my contr ulu lion to the ir 
laws whatsoever and St Paul, ol himself and 
other the then preacheis of the (msjKl, saith in 
express words, “\Vc have no dominion over 
your faith, but arc helpers of )our jov 

Another argument, that the ministers ot 
Christ in this present world have no light ot 
commanding, may be drawn fiom ilic lawful 
authority which C'hrist lialh Icll to all princes, 
as well C'hristians as infidels. St Paul saith, 
“Children, obey your parents m all things, lor 
this IS well pleasing to the Lord.” * And, “Serv 
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ants, obey in all things your masters according 
to the flesh, not with eye-scrvice, as men pleas- 
ers, but in singleness of heart, as fearing the 
Lord”;*^ this is spoken to them whose masters 
were infidels; and yet they are bidden to obey 
them in all things. And again, concerning obe- 
dience to princes, exhorting “to be subject to 
the higher powers,” he saith, “that all power is 
ordained of (jod”,and “that we ought to be sub 
ject to them, not only for” f carol incurnngtheir 
“wrath, but also for conscience sake.”** And St. 
Peter, “Submit yourselves to every ordinance of 
man, tor the J^ord’s sake, whether it be to the 
king, as supreme, or unto governors, as to them 
that be sent by him for the punishment ot evil 
doeis, and for the praise ot them that do well, 
for so is the w ill ot C lod “ And again St Paul, 
“Put men in mind to be subject to prmcijialiiies, 
and powers, and to obey magistrates These 
jiriiues and powers whereof St Peter and St 
Paul here sjieak were all infidels much more 
therefore w e are to obev those Christians w horn 
(lod hith ordained to have sovereign power 
over us I low then can we be obliged to obey 
any minister of Christ it he should commmd us 
to do anything contrary to the command of the 
king or other sovereign rejiicsentantot the Com 
monvvealth whereof we are members, and bv 
whom we look to be protected" It is therefore 
manifest that C'hrist hath not left to his minis 
ters in this world, unless they be also endued 
w ith civil authority, anv authoritv to command 
other men 

But what, may some object, if a king, or a 
senate, orolher sovereign jierson forbid us to be 
licvc in Christ" I o this I answer that such for- 
bidding IS of no eflect, because, belief and un 
belief never follow men s commands 1 aiih is 
a gift ot (lod which man can neither give nor 
take awav bv promise of rewards or menaces of 
torture \nd, it it be further asked, what if vve 
be comm mcled bv our lavvful prince to siy 
with our longue wc believe not, must vve obey 
such command^ Profession with the tongue is 
but an external thing, and no more thin any 
other gesture vv herein w e si gnitv our obedience; 
and wherein i ( hri^lian, holding tirmlv in his 
heart tire f uih of C'hrist, li ith the same hbertv 
which the prc^jdiel 1 lisha allowed to \ laman 
the bvrian \a im in w is converted in his heart 
to the Ciod of Isr icl, tor he saith, “ Thv servant 
will he licet orili otlcr neither burnt otlering nor 
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sacrifice unto other gods, but unto the Lord. In 
this thing the Lord pardon thy servant, that 
when my master gocth into the house of Rim- 
mon to worship there, and he leaneth on my 
hand, and I bow myself in the house of Rim- 
mon; when I bow myself in the house of Rim- 
mon, the Lord pardon thy servant in this 
thing.” ‘ This the Prophet approved, and bid 
him “Go in peace.” Here Naaman believed in 
his heart; but by bowing before the idol Rim- 
mon, he denied the true (rod in effect as much 
as if he had done it with his lips. But then what 
shall we answer to our Saviour’s saying, “Who- 
soever denieth me before men, 1 will deny him 
before my Father which is in heaven?”* This 
we may say, that whatsoever a subject, as Naa- 
man was, is compelled to in olKdience to his 
sovereign, and doth it not in order to his own 
mind, but in order to the laws of his country, 
that action is not his, but his sovereign’s; nor is 
it he that in this case denieth Christ before men, 
but his governor, and the law of his country. If 
any man shall accuse this doctrine as repug- 
nant to true and unfeigned Christianity, 1 ask 
him, in case there should be a subject in any 
Christian Commonwealth that should be in- 
wardly in his heart of the Mahomedan religion, 
whether if his sovereign command him to be 
present at the divine service of the Christian 
church, and that on pain of death, he think 
that Mahomedan obliged in conscience to suf- 
fer death for that cause, rather than to obey that 
command of his lawful prince. If he say he 
ought rather to suffer death, then he author- 
izeth all private men to disobey their princess in 
maintenance of their religion, true or false: if 
he say he ought to be obedient, then he allow- 
cth to himself that which he denieth to another, 
contrary to the words of our Saviour, “Whatso- 
ever you would that men should do unto you, 
that do ye unto them”;* and contrary to the law 
of nature (which is the indubitable everlasting 
law of God), “Do not to another that which 
thou wouldest not he .should do unto thee.” 

But what then shall we say of all those martyrs 
we read of in the history of the Church, that 
they have needlessly cast away their lives? For 
answer hereunto, we are to distinguish the per- 
sons that have been for that cause put to death; 
whereof some have received a calling to preach 
and profess the kingdom of Christ openly; others 
have had no such calling, nor more has been 
required of them than their own faith. The form- 

^ II Kings, 5. 17, 18. 
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er sort, if they have been put to death for bear- 
ing witness to this point, that Jesus Christ is 
risen from the dead, were true martyrs; for a 
martyr is, xo give the true definition of the word, 
a witness of the resurrection of Jesus the Mes- 
which nonecan be but those that conversed 
with him on earth, and saw him alter he was 
risen: for a witness must have seen what he 
testificth, or else his testimony is not good. And 
that none but .such can properly be called martyrs 
of Christ is manifest out of the words of St. 
Peter, “Wherefore of these men which have 
companied with us all the lime that the Lord 
Jesus went in and out amongst us, beginning 
from the baptism of John unto that same day 
he was taken up from us, must one be ordained 
to be a martyr” (that is, a witness) “with us of 
his resurrection”:^ where we may observe that 
he which is to be a witnc.ss of the truth of the 
resurrection of Christ, that is to .say, of the 
truth of this fundamental artiilc of Chri.stian 
religion, that fesus was the Christ, must be 
some Disciple that conversed with him, and saw 
him bclorc and after his resurrection; and con- 
sequently must be one ol his original Di.sciplcs: 
whereas they which were not .so can witness no 
more, but that their antecessors .said it, and are 
therefore bur witnesses of other men’s testi- 
mony, and arc but second martyrs, or martyrs 
of Christ’s witnesses. 

He that to maintain e\ery doctrine which he 
himscll draweth out of the history of our Sav- 
iour’s life, and of the Acts or Epistles of the 
Apostles, or which he believeth, upon the au- 
thority of a private man, will oppose the laws 
and authority of the civil stale, is very far from 
being a martyr ot Christ, or a martyr of his 
martyrs. It is one article only, which to die for 
meritelh so honourable a name, and that article 
is this, that fesus is the Christ; that is to say, he 
that hath redeemed us, and shall come again to 
give us salvation, and eternal life in his glori- 
ous kingdom. 1 0 tlie for every tenet that .serv- 
elh the ambition or profit of the clergy is not 
requircil; nor is it the death of the witness, but 
the te.stimony itself that makes the martyr; for 
the word significth nothing else but the man 
that bearelh witness, whether he be put to death 
for his testimony, or not. 

Also he that is not .sent to preach this funda- 
mental article, but taketh it upon him of his 
private authority, though he be a witness, and 
consequently a martyr, either primary of Christ, 
or secondary of his Apostles, Disciples, or their 
successors; yet is he not obliged to suffer death 

* Acts, 1. 21, 22. 
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for that cause, because being not called thereto, 
It IS not rec|uired at his hands; nor ought he to 
complain if he loscth the re waul he cxpecteth 
from those that never set him on work None 
iherciore can be a martyr, neither of the first 
nor second degree, that have not a warrant to 
preath Christ come in the flesh; that is to say, 
none but such as are sent to the conversion of 
infidels For no man is a witness to him that 
alreatly believeth, and therefore needs no wit- 
ness, but to them that deny, or doubt, or have 
not heard it. Christ sent his \postles and his 
seventy Disciples vsith authoritv to preach, he 
sent not all that believed \ml he sent them to 
unbelievers; “I send )ou,” saith he, “as sheep 
amongst wolves”;* not as sheep to other sheep. 

Lastl), the points of their commission, as they 
arc expressly set down in the gospel, contain 
none of them any authority over the congrega- 
tion. 

We have first that the twelve Apostles were 
sent “to the lost sheep of the house of Israel,** 
and commiiulcd to preach “ihit the kingdom 
of Ciod was at hand ” Now preaching, in the 
original, is tin* } ich a cner, herald, or 

otlier oflicer iiseth to do public Iv in proclaim- 
ing of a king Hut a c ricr h ith not right to corn- 
m md my m m \nd the seventy Disciples are 
sent out as “1 ahourers, not as lords of the har 
\est”; *and arc buhlen to sav,“ I he kingdom of 
(jod IS ccjmc nigh unto )ou , * and by 
here is meant, no., the kingdom of grace, but the 
kingdom of glory, lor they are bulelcn to de- 
nounce It to those citic s whi^h sh ill not receive 
them, as a thre itcning, tint it slnll be more 
tolerable in that d iv lor Sodom than for such a 
city And our S i\ lour tellclh his I )isciples, th U 
sought ])riority ol pi icc, ihcir ollice was to min 
islcr, even as the Son of Man came, not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister. Prt ichcrs 
therefore have not magisterial, but ministerial 
power “Ik not called misters,” saith our Sav- 
iour, “lor one* IS your m ister, even C hrisl 

\nolhcr point cjI iheireommisMon isto“tcach 
all nations”, as it is in Matthew , aS 19, or as in 
St Milk, i() i'5, “CJo into all the world, and 
Jire leh the gosjiel to e\ery ere iluie ” leaching, 
\hcrelorc, and preiehing is the same thing 1 or 
they that proclaim the coming ol a king must 
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withal make known by what right he cometh, 
if they mean men shall submit themselves unto 
him* as St Paul did to the Jewsof'Fhessaloniea, 
when “three Sabbath days he reasoned with 
them out ol the Scriptures, opening and alleg- 
ing that Christ must needs have sufTered, and 
risen again Irom the dead, and that this Jesus is 
Christ ” ^ But to leach out ol the C)ld Testament 
that Jesus was Christ, that is to say, king, and 
risen from the dead, is not to say that men arc 
bound, after they believe it, to obey those that 
tell them so, against the laws and eomin mds of 
their sovereigns, hut that thev shall do wisely 
to expect the coming of Christ hereafter, in pa- 
tience and laith, with obedience to their present 
magistrates 

Another point of their commission is to “bap- 
tize, in the name ol the Father, and of the Son, 
and ol the 1 loly Cihost ’ What is baptism ' Dip- 
ping into w atcr Bui w hat is it to dip a man in- 
to the water m the name ol anv thing' I he mean- 
ing of these words of baptism is this He that is 
baptized is dipped or washed as a sign of be- 
coming a new man and a loyal sub]cct to that 
(fod whose peison was represented in old l»mc 
bv Moses, and the high priests, w hen I le reigned 
over the Jews, and to JcsusChrist,Hisbon,(iod 
and Man, that hath redeemed us, and shall in 
his human n ituie re present his Father s person 
in his eternal kingdom after the resurrection, 
and to acknowledge the doetiinc ol the \pos 
ties, who, issis»ed hv the Spirit ol the I ilher 
and of the Son, wcie lelt tor guides to bring us 
into that kingdom, to be the onl\ and assured 
wav ihertunlo T his being our promise m bip 
tism ind the luihoriu ol eirthiv sovereigns 
being not to he pi.l iloun till the da\ ot ludge 
ment tor that IS e\[)resslv allirmed bv St Piul, 
w he It he Miih,‘ \s in \elam ill elit,so in (Tinst 
all slnll be m ide ali\c But everv min m his 
own order, Christ the first rniits, aiterw ird 
thev thit arc ( hrist's at his coming then com 
cth the end, w lien he shill have delivered up 
the kingdom to C/od, even the T ilher, when he 
slnll hue pul down afl rule, uni all authoritv 
and power ’ ' It is manifest that we do not m 
hiplisin eonsiiiuie ovei us another aiilhoiiiv 
hv which our extern d ae'ions.ue to be governed 
111 this hic, but promise to take the dexlrme ot 
the \poslles lor our direelion in the wav to hie 
eternal. 

T he power ot ;f and ntc ntion of 

called also the power ol looking ami binding, 
and sometimes the /^^cwof the l{tngdomof htav- 
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en, is a consequence of the authority to baptize 
or refuse to baptize. I'or baptism is the sacra- 
ment of allegiance of them that are to he re- 
ceived into the kingdom of God; that is to say, 
into eternal life; that is to say, to remission of 
sin: for as eternal life was lost by the commit- 
ting, so it is recovered by the remitting ot men’s 
sins. The end of baptism is remission of sins: 
and therefore St. Peter, when they that were 
converted by his sermon on the day of Pente- 
cost asked what they were to ilo, advised them 
to “repent, and be baptized in the name of Je- 
sus, for the remission of sins.’” And therefore, 
seeing to baptize is to declare the reception of 
men into God’s kingdom, and to rcluse to bap- 
tize is to declare their exclusion, it followeth 
that the power to declare them ».ast out, or re- 
tained in it, was gi\en to the same Apostles, and 
their substitutes and successors. And therefore 
after our Saviour had breathed upon them, say- 
ing, “Kcccive the Holy (Thost,'’“ he addeth in 
the next \crsc, “Whosesoever sins ye remit, 
they are remitted unto them; and whosesoever 
sins ye retain, they are retaincil.’’ By which 
words is not granted an authority to forgive or 
retain sins, simply and absolutely, as Ciod tor- 
giveth or rctaineth them. Who knoweth the 
heart of man and truth of his penitence and con- 
version; but conditionally, to the penitent: and 
this lorgivcncss, or absolution, in case the ab- 
solved have but a fcignctl repentance, is there- 
by, without other act or sentence of the absolved, 
made void, and hath no effect at all to salvation, 
but, on the contrary, to the aggravation of his 
sin. Therefore the Apostles and their successors 
arc to follow but the outward marks of repent- 
ance; which appearing, they have no authority 
to deny absolution; and if they appear not, they 
have no authority to absolve. 'Fhe same also is to 
be observed in baptism: for to a converted Jew 
or Gentile, the Apostles had not the power to 
deny baptism, nor to grant it to the impeni- 
tent. But seeing no man is able to discern the 
truth of another man’s repentance, further than 
by external marks taken from hisw'ords and ac- 
tions, which arc subject to hypocrisy, another 
question will arise: who is it that is constituted 
judge of those marks? And this quest'on is de- 
cided by our Saviour himself: “II thy brother,” 
saith he, “shall trespass against thee, go and tell 
him his fault between thee and him alone; if he 
shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother. 
But if he will not hear thee, then take with thee 
one or two more. And if he shall neglect to hear 
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them, tell it unto the Church; but if he neglect 
to hear the C'hurch, let him be unto thee as an 
heathen man and a publican.”* J 3 y which it is 
manifest that the judgement concerning the 
truth of repentance belonged not to any one 
man, but to the Church, that is, to the assembly 
of the faithful, or to them that have authority 
to be their representant. But besides the judge- 
ment, there is necessary also the pronouncing 
of sentence: and this belonged always to the 
Apostle, or some pastor of the ('hurch, as pro- 
locutor; and of this our Saviour speakelh | Mat- 
thew, 18 1 in the eighteenth verse, “Whatso- 
ever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven; and whatsoc\er ye shall loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven.” And conformable 
hereunto was the practice of St. Paul where he 
saith, “I'or I verily, as absent in body, but jires- 
ent inspirit, haveiletcrniine(ialrcadv,as though 
I were [Present, concerning him that hathsodone 
this deed; in the name of our Lord jesus C'hrist, 
when ye are gathered together, and my spirit, 
with the power of our Lonl |esus ('hrist, to de- 
liver such a one to Satan”;* that is to say, to 
cast him out of the C'hurch, as a man wliose sins 
are not forgiven. Paul here pronounceth the 
sentence, but the assemblv was first to hear the 
cause (for St. Paul was absent), aiul by tonse- 
quence to condemn him. But in the same chap 
ter the judgement in such a case is more ex- 
pressly attributed to the assembly: “But now I 
have written unto you not to Jicep company, it 
any man that is called a brother bca for niLator, ” 
etc., “with sui h a one no not to eat. Lor what 
ha\c T to do to judge them that are without^ 
Do not ye judge them that are within?” * The 
sentence therefore by wbiih a m.m was put out 
of tire C^hurch was pronounced by the Apostle 
or pastor; but the juilgcment concerning the 
merit of the cause wxis in the C'hurch; that is to 
say, as the times were before the con\ersion of 
kings, and men that had so\ereign authority in 
the Commonwealth, the assemblv of the (Chris- 
tians dwelling in the same city; as in CCorinth, 
in the assembly of the C'hristians of C'ormth. 

This part of the power of the keys by which 
men were thrust out from the kingdom of CJod 
is that which is called vx( omwnnicatton; and 
to excommunicate is, in the original, riTrofi-ei'fiy- 
wyoi' TTo/eti', to cast out of the synagogue; that 
is, out of the place of divine service; a word 
drawn from the custom of the Jews, to cast out 
of their synagogues such as they thought in man 

* Matthew, 18. 15, 16, 17. 

* I Corinthians, 5. 3, 4, 5. 

® Ibid., 5. II, 12. 
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ners or doctrine contagious, as lepers were by 
the law ot Moses separated irom the congrega- 
tion of Israel till such time as they should be by 
the priest pronounced clean. 

The use and effect of excommunication, whilst 
It was not yet strengthened with the civil pow- 
er, was no more than that they who were not 
excommunicate wcic to a\oid the company ol 
them that were It was not enough to repute 
them as heathen, that ne\ei had been C'hristians; 
lor with such they might eat and drink, which 
withexcommiimcate persons they might not do, 
as appeareth by the words of St. Paul where he 
lelleth them he had iormerlv forbidden th( m to 
“company with fornicators”,' but, because th it 
coulil not be wiliiout going out ol the world, he 
rcstraineth it to such iormcalors and otherwise 
Mcious persons as wcie oi the brethren, “wnth 
such a one,” he saith, they ought not to keep 
company, “no not to eat ” And this is no more 
than our Siviour suth, “I ct him be to thee 
as a heathen, and as a publican ”* For publicans 
(which .igmiicth tanners ind rcccncrsol the 
revenue ol the C'ommon wealth) W( re so hated 
and detested b) *! v | > that were to pay it, as 

thu puhhciiti and Mtini) were taken amongst 
them lor the sune thing, insomuch as when 
oui Sa\ lour accepted the in\ itation ol 7 tech cus 
a jiublic m, though it were to convert him, yet 
It was ob)cciccl to him as a crime. And thcie- 
forc, when our Sav lour, to luathtn, added pub 
hcatj, he did iorbid them to cat with a man e\- 
communic itc 

As lor keeping them out of iheirsv nagogues, 
or pl.ucs ot assemblv, they had no power to do 
ii but that c^t the ow nc r of the place, w hetherhe 
wcreChristi in or heathen \nd because all plac 
cs are In right m the dominion ol the C'ommon 
weiith, as well he that was cxcommunic itcd 
IS he that never was bapti/ed, might enter into 
them bv commission from the civil magistrate, 
IS Paul be lore his conversion entered into their 
sv nagogues at Damascus, to apprehend Chris- 
tians, men and women, and tocarrv thtmlx>und 
to Jerusalem, by commission trom the high 
pi lest.^ 

By which it appears that upon a ('hristian 
jhat should become anapostatc,m a place where 
the ci\il power did persecute or not assist the 
C'hurch, the ellcct ol excommunication had 
nothing in it, neither ot damage in this world 
nor ot terror* not ol tenor, because oi their un- 
bciiel, nor ot damage, because they returned 

' lhi(J *5 (), in, etc. 

® Mtiiilu w, 18. 17. 

" Acts, 9. 2. 
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thereby into the favour of the world; and in 
the world to come were to be in no worse estate 
than they which never had believed. The dam 
age redounded rather to the Church, by provo- 
cation ol them they cast out to a freer execution 
of their malice. 

hxcommumcation therefore had itselTecton 
ly upon those that believed that Jesus Christ 
was to come again in glory to reign over and to 
judge both the cjuick and the dead, and should 
therefore refuse, entrance into his kingdom to 
those whose sins wtie retained, that is, to those 
that were exeommunicated by theChurch. And 
thenee it is that St Paul calleth excommuniea- 
tion a dclivcrv ol the excommunieate person to 
Satan 1 or without the kingdom of C hrist, all 
other kingdoms alter judgement arc compre 
hended in the kingdom of Satan This is it that 
the faithful stood in lear of, aslongasthcv stood 
excommunicate, that is to sav , in an estate where- 
in their sms were not forgiven Whereby we 
may understand that excommunication in the 
lime that Christian religion was not authorized 
by the civil power was used only lor a correc- 
tion of manners, not ol errors m opinion lor it 
is a punishment whereof none could be scnsi 
hie but Mich as believed and expected the com- 
ing again of our Saviour to judge the world; 
and they who so btbeved needed no other opin- 
ion but onlv uprightness ol lilc, to be saved. 

There licth excommunication for injustice; 
as, il thv brother ollend thee, tell it him pri- 
vatelv, then with witnesses; lastiv, tell the 
(^hurch, and then if he obey not, “Let him he 
to thee as an heathen man, and a publican ”* 
And there lieth excomnuinic ition loras».andal- 
ous lile, as "It anv man th it is called a brother 
be a lornicalor, or covetous, or an idc^later, oi a 
drunkard, or an extortionei, w ith such a one ye 
aie not to cat ” ^ But to excommunicate a m in 
that held this lounilalion, that Jesus was the 
Christ, for dillerencc of opinion in other points 
bv which that found Uion was not destroved, 
theie appe iieih no aiiihonly m tlic Scripture, 
not cxamjilc in the Apostles 1 here is indeed in 
St Paul a text that seemethto be to thecontrarv : 
“A man th it is an lu retie, alter the first and sec- 
ond admonition, reject For a heretic is he 
that, being a member ol the Chuich, teacheth 
nevertheless some private opinion which the 
Church has lorbidclen and such a one, St Paul 
advisclh Titus after the lirst and second admo- 
nition, to reject. But to i eject in this place is not 

*Mitthcvv, iS I1517I. 

® I Cisrinthians, 5. ii. 

"Titus, 3. 10. 
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to excommunicate the man; but to give over 
admonishing him, to let him alone, to set by 
disputing with him, as one that is to be convinced 
only by himself. The same Apostle saith, “Fool- 
ish and unlearned questions avoid’*:* The word 
avoid in this place, and reject in the former, is 
the same in the original, irapoLrovi but foolish 
questions may be set by without excommunica- 
tion. And again, “Avoid foolish questions,” * 
where the original ircptio-racro, {set them hy) is 
equivalent to the former word, reject, Inhere is 
no other place that can so much as colourably 
be drawn to countenance the casting out of the 
Church faithful men, such as believed the foun- 
dation, only for a si ngular superstructure of their 
own, proceeding perhaps from a good and pious 
conscience. But, on the contrary, all such places 
as command avoiding such disputes are written 
for a lesson to pastors, such as Timothy and 
Titus were, not to make new articles of faith 
by determining every small controversy, which 
oblige men to a needless burden of conscience, 
or provoke them to break the union of the 
Church. Which lesson the Apostles themselves 
observed well. St. Peter and St. Paul, though 
their controversy were great, as vve may read 
in Galatians, 2 . it, yet they did not cast one 
anotheroutof the Church, Neverthclcss,during 
the Apostles’ times, there were other pastors 
that observed it not; as Diotrephes who cast out 
of the Church such as St. John himself thought 
fit to be received into it, out of a pride he took 
in pre-eminence: “ so early it was that vainglory 
and ambition had found entrance into the 
Church of Christ. 

That a man be liable to excommunication, 
there be many conditions requisite; as first, that 
he be a member of some cojnmonalty, that is to 
say, of some lawful assembly, that is to say, of 
some Christian Church that hath power to j udge 
of the cause for which he is to lx: excommuni- 
cated. For where there is no community, there 
can be no excommunication; nor where there is 
no power to judge, can there be any power to 
give sentence. 

From hence it followeth that one Church can- 
not be excommunicated by another: tor either 
they have equal power to excommunicate each 
other, in which case excommunication is not 
discipline, nor an act of authority, but schism, 
and dissolution of charity; or one is so subordi- 
nate to the other as that they both have but one 
voice, and then they be but one Church; and the 

* II Timothy, 2. 23. 

* Titus, 3. 9. 

*3 John, 9, etc. 
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part excommunicated is no more a Church, but 
a dissolute number of individual persons. 

And because the sentence of excommunica- 
tion importeth an advice not to keep company 
nor so much as to eat with him that is excom- 
municate, if a sovereign prince or assembly be 
excommunicate, the sentence is of nocffcct.For 
all subjects are bound to be in the company and 
presence of their own sovereign, when he re- 
quireth it, by the law of nature; nor can they 
lawfully cither expel him from any place of his 
own dominion, whether profane or holy; nor 
go out of his dominion without his leave; much 
less, if he call them to that honour, refuse to 
eat with him. And as to other princes and states, 
because they are not parts of one and the same 
congregation, they need not any other sentence 
to keep them from keeping company with the 
state excommunicate: for the very institution, as 
it uniteth many men into one community, so it 
dissociateth one community from another: so 
that excommunication is not needful lor kceji- 
ing kings and states asunder; nor has any fur- 
ther clTcct than is in the nature of policy itself, 
unless it be to instigate princes to war upon one 
another. 

Nor is the excommunication of a Christian 
subject that obeyeth the laws of his own sover- 
eign, whether ('hristian or heathen, of any ef- 
fect. For if he believe that “fesus is the Christ, 
he hath the Spirit of God,”‘ “and God dvvcll- 
eth in him, and he in God.”'^ Jiut he that hath 
the Spirit of God; he that dwellcth in (^od; he 
in whom (k)d dwelleth, can receive no harm 
by the excommunication of men. Thereiorc, he 
that believeth Jesus to be the Christ is free from 
all the dangers threatened to persons excom- 
municate. lie that believeth it not is no (^hris 
tian. Therefore a true and unfeigned (Christian 
is not liable to excommunication: nor he also 
that is a professed Christian, till his hypocrisy 
appear in his manners; that is, till his behav- 
iour be contrary to the law of his sovereign, 
which is the rule of manners, anil which Christ 
and his Apostles have commanded us to be sub- 
ject to. For the Church cannot judge of man- 
ners but by external actions, which actions can 
never be unlawful but when they arc against 
the law of the Commonwealth, 

If a man's lather, or mother, or master be ex- 
communicate, yet arc not the children lorbid- 
den to keep them company, nor to cat with 
them; for that were, for the most part, to 
oblige them not to cat at all, for want of means 

* John, 5. 1. 
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to get food; and to authorize them to disobey 
their parents and masters, contrary to the pre- 
cept ol the Apostles. 

In sum, the power of excommunication can- 
not be extended 1 urthcr t han to the end tor which 
the Apostles and pastors of the Church have 
their commission irom our Saviour; which is 
not to rule by command and coercion, but by 
teaching and direction ol men m the way of 
salvation in the world to come. And as a master 
in any science may abandon his scholar when 
heobstinately negleclethlhe practice ol his rules, 
but not accuse him ol injustice, because lu was 
never bound to obey him* so a teacher ol ("hris- 
tian doctrine may abandon his disciples ih.it 
obstinately continue in an unchristian lile; but 
he cannot say they do him wrong, because they 
are not obliged to obey him- lor to a teacher 
that shall so comjilain may be applied the an- 
swer ol (lod to S imiicl in the like jdace, “ 1 hey 
have not rejected thee, but me.” M.xcommunica- 
tion thcrclore, when it w'anteth the assistance of 
the cimI power, as it doth when a ('hristian 
state or prince is excommunicate b\ a toreign 
authoritv, is w’*^h.. * (Tcct, and consccjui ntlv 
ought to be without terror. 1 he name ol /«/- 
nun ixiommunuationn (that is, the thnncln 
holt of ( ream mu me lit ion) pioceeded tiom an 
imagination ol the Ihshopol Rome, which first 
used it, that lu was king ol kings, as the hea- 
tlicn mule lupitcr king of the gods; and as- 
signed him, in ihcir poems and pictures, a thun- 
dciholt wherewith to subdue and punish the 
giants that should dare to deny his power: which 
imagination was grounelcel on two eriors; one, 
that the kingdom ol Christ is ol thisworld.con- 
tiary to our Savioui’s own woids, “M\ king- 
dom IS not ol this vvorUr': ‘ the other, th it he is 
('hnst’s Mcar, not onlv over his own subjects, 
but overall the ('hristians ol the worhl; where- 
of there is no ground in Scripture , and the con- 
trary sh.ill be proved m its due jilace. 

St Paul coming to 'rhessalonica, where was 
a svnagogue ot the Jews, “as his mannei was, 
went in unto them, and three Sabbath day s rea- 
soned w'lth them out ot the Scriptures, opening 
and alleging, that Christ must necels have siit- 
.tered, and iisen again from the dead, and that 
this Jesus whom he preached was the Christ.” ' 
The Scriptures here mentioned were the Scrip- 
tures ot the Jews, that is, the Old Icstamcnt. 
'Pile men to w horn he was to prove that Jesus 
Wcis the Christ, and risen again troni the dead, 

^ I Samuel, 8. 7. 

“John, 18. s6. 

• Acts, 17. 2, 3. 
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were also Jews, and did believe already that 
they were the word of Ood. Hereupon, as it is 
[Acts, 17] in the fourth verse some ot them be- 
lieved, and, as it is in the fifth verse, some be- 
lieved nc^t. What w-as the reason, when they all 
believed the Scripture, that they did not all be- 
lieve alike, but that some approved, others dis 
approved, the interpretation ol St. Paul that cit- 
ed them, and every one interpreted them to 
himself^ Itwnsthis: St. Paul came tothem with- 
out any legal commission, and in the manner 
of one that would not command, but persuade; 
which he must needs do, either hv miracles, as 
Moses did to the Israelites in Fgvpt, that they 
might sec his authority in (lOcPs works; or by 
reasoning irom the already received Scrijnure, 
that they might sec the truth ot his «Joctrine in 
(jod’s word P>ut whosoever persuadeth In rca 
somng from pruicijilcs written maketh him to 
whom he spr iketh judge,* both ol the meaning 
ot those principlesand also ot the torcced his in- 
fercnces upon fhtm. It these Jews ol 1 hessa- 
lonua wcri n»>l, who else w^as the judge ol what 
St Puil alleged out ol Scripture^ It St. Paul, 
what needed he to quote anv places to prove 
his doctr u ' It hail been cnou,,h to have sa’d, 
“1 Imd It so in Scri|>turc; rhit is to sav, m vour 
laws, of which 1 am interpreter, as sent bv 
C^hrist.” The interpreter therefore ot the Scrip- 
ture, to whosi interpretation tht lews ot 'I hes- 
s dome a were bound to stand, could be none: 
every one might believe or not bcl evt, accord 
ing as the allegations seemed to himsclt to be 
agic cable or not igrecable to the meaning ot 
the jdaci s alleged \nd gc ncrallv in all c ises ot 
the world he that pretendeth an\ proo‘ maketh 
judge ot his proof hiiii to whom he addresseth 
Ills sjHtch \nd as to the cas» ot the Jews in 
particular, thev were bound bv cxpiess words 
to receive the determination ot all hard ques- 
tions Irom the piitsts and judges <^1 Isr.icl tor 
the time being * Put this is to be understood of 
the Jews th,it were vet unconverted 

1 or the conversion ol the (Gentiles, there was 
no use ol alleging the Scr-pturcs, which thev 
believed not. The .Vpostlcs theieloie laboured 
b> reason to conrutc their idoliirv; and that 
done, to |>ersuacle them to the laith ol Christ bv 
their lestimon\ ot his life and rcsurrextion. So 
that there could imt yet be anv controversy con- 
cerning the authontv to interpret Scripture: see- 
ing no man was obliged, during his mlidclitv, 
to lollow anv man's interpretation ot anv Scrip- 
ture except bis sovereign's intcrpictation ot the 
lavvw ot his country. 

* Deuteronomy, 17. 
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Let us now consider the conversion itself, and 
see what there was therein that could be cause 
of such an obligation. Men were converted to no 
other thing than to the belief of that which the 
Apostles preached: and the Apostles preached 
nothing but that Jesus was the Christ, that is to 
say, the King that was to save them and reign 
over them eternally in the world to come; and 
consequently that he was not dead, but risen 
again from the dead, and gone up into heav- 
en, and should come again one day to judge 
the world (which also should rise again to be 
judged), and reward every man according to 
his works. None of them preached that him- 
self, or any other Apostle, was such an interpreter 
of the Scripture as all that became Christians 
ought to take their interpretation for law. For 
to interpret the laws is part of the administra- 
tion of a present kingdom, which the Apostles 
had not. They prayed then, and all other pastors 
ever since, “I-ct thy kingdom come’'; and ex- 
horted their converts to obey their then ethnic 
princes. The New Testament was not yet pub- 
lished in one body. Every of the evangelists was 
interpreter of his own gospel, and every Apostle 
of his own epistle; and of the Old Testament 
our Saviour himself saith to the Jews, “Search 
the Scriptures; for in them ye think to have 
eternal life, and they are they that testify of mc.”^ 
If he had not meant they should interpret them, 
he would not have bidden them take thence 
the proof of his being the Christ: he would ci- 
ther liavc interpreted them himself, or referred 
them to the interpretation of the priests. 

When a dilliculty arose, the Apostles and eld- 
ers of the Church assembled themselves togeth- 
er, and determined what should be preached 
and taught, and how they should interpret the 
Scriptures to the people, but look not from the 
people the liberty to read and interpret them to 
themselves. I'he Apostles sent diverse letters to 
the Churches, and other writings for their in- 
struction; which had been in vain if they had 
not allowed them to interpret, that is, to con- 
sider the meaning of them. And as it was in the 
Apostles* time, it must be till such time as there 
should be pastors that could authorize an inter- 
preter whose interpretation should generally be 
stood to: but that could not be till kings were 
pastors, or pastors kings. 

There be two senses wherein a writing may 
be said to be canonical: for canon significth a 
rule; and a rule is a precept by which a man is 
guided and directed in any action whatsoever. 
Such precepts, though given by a teacher to his 

‘ John, 5. 39. 


disciple, or a counsellor to his friend, without 
power to compel him to observe them, arc nev- 
ertheless canons, because they arc rules. But 
when they are given by one whom he that re- 
ceiveth them is bound to obey, then are those 
canons not only rules, but laws; the question 
therefore here is of the power to make the Scrip- 
tures, which are the rules of Christian faith, 
laws. 

That part of the Scripture which was first 
law was the 'ren Commandments, written in 
tw'o tables of stone and delivered by (Jod Him- 
self to Moses, and by Moses made known to the 
people. Before that time there was no written 
law of Cj'od, who, as yet having not chosen any 
people to be His peculiar kingdom, had given 
no law to men, but the law of nature, that is to 
say, the precepts of natural reason, written in 
every man’s own heart. ( )f these two tables, the 
first containeth the law of sovereignty: r. That 
they should not obey nor honour the gods ol 
other nations, in these words. Non habchis dcos 
alienos coram me; that is, “Thou shall not have 
for gods, the gods that other nations worship, 
but only me": whereby rhe\ were lorbidden to 
obey or honour as their king and governor any 
other CJod than Him that spake unto them then 
by Ntoscs, and afterwards by the high priest. 2. 
I'hat they “should not makeany image to repre- 
sent Him"; that is to say, they were not to choose 
to themscKcs, neither in heaven nor in earth, 
any representative of their ovv’n fancying, but 
obey Mosesantl Aaron, whom I Tchad appointed 
to that oiricc. That “they should not lake the 
name of (iod in vain"; that is, they shouKl not 
speak rashly of their King, nor dispute 1 lis right, 
nor the commissions of Moses and Aaron, His 
lieutenants. 4. That “they should every seventh 
day .abstain from their ordinary labour," and 
employ that time in doing Him public honour. 
The second table containeth the duty of one 
man towards another, as “'lo honour parents"; 
“Not to kill"; “Not to commit adultery"; “Not 
to steal"; “Not to corrupt judgement by false 
witness”; and finally, “Not so much as to de- 
sign in their licart the doing of any injury one 
to another.’* The (]uestion now is who it was 
that gave to these written tables the obligatory 
force of laws. 'I'here is no doubt but they were 
made laws by (Jod 1 limself: but because a law 
obliges not, nor is law to any but to them that 
acknowledge it to be the act of the sovereign, 
how could the people of Israel, that were for- 
bidden to approach the mountain to hear what 
(jod said to Moses, he obliged toobedicncetoall 
those laws which Moses propounded to ihem.^ 
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Some of them were indeed the laws of nature, 
as all the second table, and iherelore to he ac- 
knowledged lor (lod's laws; not to the Israelites 
alone, but to all people* but ot those that were 
peculiar to the Israelites, as those of the first 
table, the question remains, saving that they 
had obliged themselves, presently alter the pro 
pounding ol them, to obey Mos( s, in these words, 
“Speak thou to us, and we will hear thee; but 
let not (jod speak to us, lest we die It was 
thcrelore only Moses then, and alter him the 
high jinest, whom, by Moses, (lod dtihred 
should administer this His peculiar kingdom, 
that had on earth the power to make this short 
Scripture of the Decalogue to be law in ih'^ 
commonwealth of Isiacl Hut Moses, and Aar 
on, and the succeeding high priests were the 
cimI sovereigns Iherelore hitherto the canon 
i/mg, or m iking ol the Scripture law, belonged 
to the CIV il sovereign 

1 he judicial law, that is to siy, the laws that 
(lod prescribed to the magistrates ol Israel lor 
the rule ol their admimsiiation ol justice, and 
ol the sentences or judgements ihev should pro 
nounce m pleas 1^ min and man, and the 

Lcvilic il law, tint is to siv, the rule tint (tocI 
prese ribccl touching the rites and ceremonies ol 
the [iiiests and Lev lies, were all delivered to 
them b) Moses onlv , mil the re lore also bee imc 
liws bv virtue ol the same piomisc ol obedi 
tnce to Moses Whether these laws were then 
w riltcn, or not w ritten, but dictated to the peo 
f)le bv Moses, alter his toriv davs being with 
(lod in the Mount, bv word ol mouth, is not 
expressed in the text, but thev vveie all positive 
laws, and ccjiiivalcnt to Holv Scripture, and 
m.ide canonical bv Moses the civ il soveieign 
\ltci the isrielilcs were come into the pi tins 
ol Mo lb over agiinst |ericho, and reach toenter 
into the Land ol Promise, Moses to the iormer 
laws idded diverse others; which the re tore are 
called DtHit)onom \ , that is, Sumul Law^ and 
an, as it is written, “the words ot a covenant 
which the Lord commanded Moses to make 
with the children ol Israel, besides the c oven mt 
which he mule with them in Hortb” Lor 
having explained those Iormer laws, in the be- 
ginning ol the Hook ol I)euteIonom^, he ad 
dclh others, that begin at the twelllh C'hajnei 
and continue to the end ot the twentv sixth ol 
the same book Hiis law they wcie commanded 
to write upon great stones jdastcred over, at 
ih^ir passing over )ordan:" ihn* law also was 

* I xodiis, >o n; 
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written by Moses himself in a book, and de- 
livered into the hands of the jiriests, and to the 
eltlcis ()f Israel,* and commanded “to be put in 
the side ol the Ark“,^ for in the Ark itsell was 
nothing but the Ten Commandments 1 his was 
the law which Moses commanded the kings 
ol Israel should keep a copy ol * ® and this is the 
law which, having been long time lost, w^as 
found again in the Temple in thetirneof Josiah, 
and bv his authority received for the law of 
(lod But both Moses at the writing and Josiah 
at the recovery thcreol had both ot them the 
CIV il sovereignty. Hitherto therefore the piower 
ol making Scripture canonical was in the civil 
sovereign. 

Besides this Book of the Law, there was no 
othei book, from the time of Moses till alter the 
Cajnivitv, received amongst the Jews for the 
law of Cmd For the projihets, except a few, 
lived m the time ol the Ckiptivity itsell, and the 
rest lived but a little beiore it, and were so far 
from h IV ing their prophecies generally received 
lor laws as that their persons were persecuted, 
pirtlv bv lake prophets, and partlv bythekings 
winch were seduced b\ them And this book it- 
sell, w hicii was confirmed by Josiah lor the law 
ol ( lod, and vv ith it all the history ol the works 
ol (lod, was lost 111 the C^aptivitv, and suk of 
the city of Jerusalem, as appears by that of II 
1 sjr IS, 14 21, “ I hv law is burnt; therefore no 
man know cth the things that arc done of Thee, 
or the works that shall begin.” And bciore the 
( ijmviiv, between the time when the 1 ivv was 
lost (which IS not mentioned in the Stripture, 
but mav probablv be thought to be the lime of 
Rchoboim when Shish ik, kingot Fgvpi,took 
thes|X)il of the Temple ) and the time of Josi ih, 
when It was found agiin, they had no written 
word ol (lod, but ruled according to their own 
clisi rction, 01 bv the direction ot such as each of 
them esteemed prophets 

I rom hence we mav inici that the Scriptures 
ol the Old lestameni, which wc hive at this 
day, were not canonical, nor a law unto the Jews, 
till the renov uion ol their coven mt with CtOcI 
at their return Irom the C\iptiv ity, and rcstora- 
tionol their C ommonvvcalth under 1 sdras But 
from thu time lorwaid thev were accounted 
tlu 1 ivv ol the lews, and lor such translated in- 
to Cireek bv seventv elders ot Jud in,anci put in- 
to the librarv ol Ptolernv at Mexandria, and ap- 
proved I or the word ot God. Now seeing Esdras 

*//vc/ V 9 

' IM 26 
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was the high priest, and the high priest was 
their civil sovereign, it is manifest that the Scrip- 
tures were never made laws, but by the sover- 
eign civil power. 

By the writings of the Fathersthat lived in the 
time before that Christian religion was received 
and authorized by Constantine the Emperor, 
we may find that the books we now have of the 
New Testament were held by the Christians of 
that time (except a few, in respect of whose 
paucity the rest were called the Catholic Church, 
and others heretics) for the dictates of the Holy 
Ghost; and consequently for the canon, or rule 
of faith: such was the reverence and opinion 
they had of their teachers; as generally the rev- 
erence that the disciples bear to their first mas- 
ters in all manner of doctrine the} receive from 
them is not small. Therefore there is no doubt 
but when St. Paul wrote to the churches he had 
converted: or any other Apostle or Disciple of 
Christ, to those which had then embraced 
Christ; they received those their writings for 
the true Christian doctrine. But in that time 
when not the power and authority of the teach- 
er, but the faith of the hearer, caused them to 
receive it, it was not the Apostles that made 
their own writings canonical, but every con- 
vert made them so to himself. 

But the question here is not what any Chris- 
tian made a law or canon to himself, which he 
might again reject by the same right he re- 
ceived it, but what was so madca canon to them 
as wi*^hout injustice they could not do anything 
contrary thereunto. That the New Testament 
should in this sense be canonical, that is to say, 
a law in any place where the law of the Com- 
monwealth had not made it so, is contrary to 
the nature of a law. For a law, as hath been al- 
ready shown, is thecommandment oi that man, 
or assembly, to whom we have gi\en sovereign 
authority to make such rules for the direction 
of our actions as he shall think fit, and to pun- 
ish us when we do anything contrary to the 
same. When therefore any other man shall offer 
unto us any other rules, which the sovereign 
ruler hath not prescribed, they are but counsel 
and advice; which, whether good or bail, he 
that is counselled may without injusti- e reluse 
to observe; and when contrary to the laws al- 
ready established, without injustice cannot ob- 
serve, how good soever he conceiveth it to be. I 
say he cannot in this case observe the same in 
his actions, nor in his discourse with other men, 
though he may without blame believe his pri- 
vate teachers and wish he had the liberty to 
practise their advice, and that it were publicly 


received for law. For internal faith is in its own 
nature invisible, and consequently exempted 
from all human jurisdiction; whereas the words 
and actions that proceed from it, as breaches of 
our civil obedience, arc injustice both before 
God and man. Seeing then our Saviour hath de- 
nied his kingdom to be in this world, seeing he 
hath said he came not to judge, but to save the 
world, he hath not subjected us to other laws 
than those of the Commonwealth; that is, the 
Jews to the law of Moses, which he saith he 
came not to destroy, but to fulfil; ‘ and other 
nations to the laws of their several sovereigns, 
and all men to the laws of nature; the observing 
whereof, both he himself and his Apostles have 
in their teaching recommended to us as a nec- 
essary condition of being admitted by him in 
the last day into his eternal kingdom, wherein 
shall be protection and life everlasting. Seeing 
then our Saviour and his Apostles lell not new 
laws to oblige us in this world, but new doctrine 
to prepare us for the next, the books ol the New 
Testament, which contain that iloctrine, until 
obetlience to them was commanded by them 
that f ?od had given power to on earth to be leg- 
islators, were not obligatory canons, that is, laws, 
but only good and safe advice for the direction 
of sinners in the way to saKation, which every 
man might take and refuse at his own peril, 
without injustice. 

Again, our Saviour Christ’s commission to 
his Apostles and Disci[)les was to proclaim his 
kingdom, not present, but to come; and to 
teach all nations, and to baptize them that 
should believe; and to enter into the houses of 
them that should receive them; and where they 
were not received, to shake off the dust of their 
feet against them; but not to call lor fire from 
heaven to ilestroy them, nor to compel them to 
obedience by the sword. In all which there is 
nothing of flower, but of persuasion. lie sent 
them out as sheep unto wolves, not as kings to 
their subjects. They had not in commission to 
make laws; but to obey and teach obedience to 
laws made; and consequently they could not 
make their writings obligatory canons, without 
the help of the sovereign civil power. And 
thcrelorc the Scripture of the New Testament 
is there only law where the lawful civil power 
hath made it so. And there also the king, or 
sovereign, maketh it a law to himself; by which 
he subjecteth himself, not to the doctor or Apos 
tie that converted him, but to God Himself, and 
His Son Jesus Christ, as immediately as did the 
Atx)stles themselves. 

* Matthew, 5. [17). 
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That which may seem to give the NewTesta- 
ment, in respect of those that have embraced 
Christian doctrine, the force of laws, in the 
times and places of persecution, is the decrees 
they made amongst themselves in their synods. 
For we read the style of the council of the Apos- 
tics, the elders, anil the whole Church, in this 
manner, “It seemed good tothclioly (Jhost,and 
to us, to lay upon you no greater burden than 
these necessary things,”’ etc., which isastylethat 
significth a power to lay a burden on them that 
had received their doctrine. Now “to lay a bur- 
den on another” seemelh the same as io oblige; 
and therefore the acts of that council were laws 
to the then (Christians. Nevertheless, they were 
no more laws than are these other precepts, “Re- 
pent”; “Re baptized”; “Keep the (Command- 
ments” ; “Rel ieve the ( lospel” ; “Oirne unto me”; 
“Sell all that thou hast”; “(}ive it to the pixir”; 
and “I'ollow me”; which arc not commands, 
but invitations and callings of men to Christi- 
anity, like that of Isaiah, “Jlo, every man that 
ihirstcth, come ye to the waters, come, and buy 
wine and milk without money.”*'' For first, the 
Apostles' power • •'»' other than that ot our 
Sa^ lour, to invite men to embrace the kingdom 
of (lod; which they themseKes acknowledged 
lor a kingdom, not present, hut to come; and 
they that have no kingdom can make no laws. 
And secondly, it their acts ol council were laws, 
they could not without sin be disobeyed. But 
wc read not an\ where that they who rcccised 
not the doctrine of (Christ did therein sin, but 
that they died in their sins; that is, that their sins 
against the law s to wdiich they ow'eil obedience 
were not pardoned. And those law's wxre the 
laws ol nature, and the civil law's of the state, 
whereto every (^.hristian man had by pact sub- 
mitted himself. And iherelore by the burden 
which the Apostles might lay on such as they 
had converted arc not to be understood laws,but 
conditions, proposed to those that sought sal- 
vation; which they might accept or rcluse at 
their own peril, without a new sin, though not 
without the hazard ol being condemned and 
excluded out ol the kingdom ol (Jod lor their 
sins past. And iherelore of infidels, St. John 
saith not, the wrath ol Crod shall come upon 
them, but the wrath of (Jod rcmaiticth upon 
them;” and not that they shall he condemned, 
but that they are condemned already.* Nor can 
it be conceived that the benefit of faith is remis- 

Acts, 15. 28. 

'' Isaiah, 55. I. 

* lohn, 3. 36. 

* Ibid., 3. 18. 
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sion of sins, unless we conceive withal that the 
damage of infidelity is the retentionof the same 
sins. 

But to what end is it, may some man ask, that 
the Apostles and other pastors of the Church, 
after their time, should meet together to agree 
upon what doctrine should be taught, both for 
faith and manners, if no man were obliged to 
observe their decrees.^ To this maybe answered 
that the Apostles and elders of that council 
were obliged, even by their entrance into it, to 
leach the doctrine therein concluded, and de- 
creed to be taught, so far forth as no precedent 
law, to which they were obliged to yield obedi- 
ence, was to the contrary; but not that all other 
Christians should be obliged to observe what 
they taught. For though they might deliberate 
what each of them should teach, yet they could 
not deliberate what others should do, unless 
their assembly had had a legislative power, 
w'hich none could have hut civil sovereigns. For 
though (lod be the sovereign ol all the world, 
w'carenoi bound to take lor His law whatsoever 
is propounded by every man in His name; nor 
anv thing contrary to the civil law, which CJod 
hath expressly commanded us to obey. 

Seeing then the acts of council of the Apos- 
tles were then no laws, but counsels; much less 
aie laws the acts ol any other doctors or coun- 
cils since, if assembled without the authority 
of the civil sovereign. And conscc|uciitlv, the 
books of the New 1 estament, though most per- 
fect rules of (Christian doctrine, could not be 
made laws by any other authority than that of 
kings or sov ercign assemblies. 

The first council that made the Scriptures we 
now have canon is nv>t extant; for tliat collec- 
tion of the canons of the Apostks, attributed to 
('lemens, the first bishoimf Rome at ter St. Peter, 
is subject to c]uesiion: lor though the canonical 
books be there reckoned up; yet these words, 
Sint vobis omnibus Clcrici< i * l^iids Lihri ven- 
crandt, etc., contain a distinction ot clergv and 
laity that was not in use so near St. Peter's time. 
The first council forsettlingthccanonical Scrip- 
ture that is extant is that of Laodicea, Can. 
which lorbids the reading ol other books than 
those in the churches; which is a mandate that 
is not addressed to everv Christian, but to those 
only that had authority to read anything pub- 
licly in the (Church; that is, to ecclesiastics only. 

Of ecclesiastical officers in the lime of the 
Apostles, some were magisterial, some minis- 
terial. Magisterial were the offices of preaching 
of the gospel of the kingdom of (^od to infidels; 
of administering the sacraments and divine 
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service; and of teaching the rules of faith and 
manners to those that were converted. Ministe- 
rial was the office of deacons, that is, of them 
that were appointed to the administration of the 
secular necessities of the Church, at such time 
as they lived upon a common stock of money, 
raised out of the voluntary contributions of the 
faithful. 

Amongst the officers magisterial, the first and 
principal were the Apostles, whereof there were 
at first but twelve; and these were chosen and 
constituted by our Saviour himself; and their 
office was not only to preach, teach, and baptize, 
but also to be martyrs (witnesses of our Sav- 
iour's resurrection). This testimony was the 
specifical and essential mark whereby the apos- 
tlcship was distinguished from other magistracy 
ecclesiastical; as being necessary lor an Apostle 
either to have seen our Saviour alter his lesur- 
rection or to ha\e conversed with him before, 
and seen his works, and other arguments ol his 
divinity, whereby they might be taken tor suffi- 
cient witnesses. And therclore at the election of 
a new Apostle in the pl.ace of Judas Iscariot, St. 
Peter saith,“Of these men that have companied 
with us, all the time that the Lord Jesus went 
in and out among us, beginning from the bap- 
tism of John unto that same day that he was 
taken up from us, must one be ordained to be 
a witness with us of his resurrection”: ^ where 
by this word must is implied a necessary prop- 
erly of an Apostle, to have companied with the 
first and prime Apostles in the time that our 
Saviour manifested himself in the flesh, 

Thefirst Aposileof those which were not con- 
stituted by C'hrist in the time he was iijH)n the 
earth was Matthias, chosen in this manner: 
there were assembled together in Jerusalem 
about one hundred and twenty Christians.* 
These appointed tw^o, Joseph the Just and Mat- 
thias,'^ and caused lots to be drawn; “and the lot 
fell on Matthias, and he was numbered with the 
apostles.” * So that lierc we see the ordination of 
this Apostle was the act of the congregation, 
and not of St. Peter, nor of the ele\en, other- 
wise than as members of the assembly. 

After him there was ne\er any other Apostle 
ordained, but Paul and Barnabas, which was 
done, as we read, in this manner: “There were 
in thcchurch that was at Antioch, certain proph- 
ets and teachers; as Barnabas, and Simeon 
that was called Niger, and Lucius of Gyrene, 

^ Acts, I. 21, 22. 

^ I hid., 1. 15. 

^Ihid., I. 23. 

* Ibid., r. 26. 


and Manacn; which had been brought up with 
Herod the Tetrarch, and Saul. As they min- 
istered unto the Lonl, and fasted, the Holy 
Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul for 
the work whereunto 1 have called them. And 
when they had fasted, and prayed, and laid 
their hands on them, they sent them away.” ^ 

By which it is manifest thatthough they were 
called by the Holy Ghost, their calling was de- 
clared unto them, and their mission authorized 
by the particular church of Antioch. And that 
this their calling was to the a|)ostleship is ap- 
parent by that, that they arc both called 
Apostles: " and that it was by virtue of this act 
of the church of Antioch that they were Apos- 
tles, St. Paul declareth plainly in that he useth 
the word, which the Holy Cihosl used at his 
calling, for he styleth himself, “An apostle sep- 
arated unto the gospel ol (hul,” ^ alludingtothe 
words ol the 1 lol) ( ihost, “Scjvirate me Barna- 
bas and Saul,” etc. But seeing the work of an 
Apostle was to be a witness ol the u surrection 
of C'hrist, a man may here ask how St. Paul, 
that conversed not with our Saviour belore his 
Passion, could know he vv’as risen, 'lo which is 
easily answcietl that our Saviour himsell ap 
peared to him in the way to Damascus, from 
heaven, alter his ascension; “and i hose him lor 
a vessel to bear his name biiore the Cientilcs, 
and kings, and children ot Israel”; and consc- 
qucntlv, hav ing seen the Lord altei his Passion, 
was a competent vvitnessof hisiesurreclion: and 
as tor I>arnabas, he was a disciple belore the l\is- 
sion. It is therefore evident that Paul ami Bar- 
nabas were Afiostles, and vet chosen and .m- 
ihoii/ed, not by the first /Xpostles alone, but b) 
the C'hurch of Antioch; as Matthias was chosen 
and aulhori/cd by the ('hiirch of Jerusalem. 

Bishop, a word formcil in our language out 
of the ('ireek cpiscopu^, signifielh an overseer 
or superintendent ol any business, and particu- 
larly a pastor or shepherd; and thence by meta- 
phor was taken, not only amongst the Jewsthat 
were originally shepherds, but also amongst the 
heathen, to signify the office of a king, or an> 
other ruler or guide of people, whether he ruled 
by laws or doctrine. And so the Apostles were 
the first G.hristian bishops, instituted by Christ 
himsell: in which sense the a jxjstleshi]) of Judas 
is called “his bishoprick.”** And afterwards, 
when there were constituted ciders in the (Chris- 
tian churches, with charge to guide Christ’s 

* Ibid., 13. T, 2, 3. 

* Acts, 14. 14. 
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flock by their doctrine and advice, these elders 
were also called bishops. Timothy was an elder 
(which word elder, in the New Testament, is 
a name ot ofBce as well as ol a|;c); yet he was 
also a bishop. And bishops were then content 
with the title of elders. Nay, St. John himself, 
the Apostle bclosed of our l^ord, bei;mneth his 
Seeond Epistle with these words, “"1 he elder to 
the eleet lady.” By whieh it is CMcleiit that bish- 
op, pastor, cldtt , doctor, that is to say, teacher, 
w e re but so many di\ erse names ol the same ol- 
fuc in the time of the Apostles. I'or there was 
then no gosernment by coeri ion, but only by 
elot trine and pcrsuaelinj;. The kingdom oi God 
uas >et to come, in a new world, so that there 
eoiiKl be no authority to compel in any ehureh 
till the C^ommonwealth had embi aced the ('hris- 
tian laith; and eonsec]uently no diversity ot au- 
thority, though there were eliversity oi employ- 
ments 

Besides these magisterial employments in the 
C'hureh: namely, apostles, bishops, elders, pas- 
U»rs, and doctors, whose calling was to proclaim 
C^hrist to the Je*vvs and inhdels, and to direct 
and teach those ihac I'e’.c'eel, we read in the 
New T estament ot no other. 1 or by the names 
ol (Laijgili\t\ and ptop/uts is not signified any 
otfiee, but several gitts by which several men 
were prolit ible to the Church as evangelists, 
bv vv riling the lili andattsol our Sav lour, such 
as were St. \\ itthew ind St Jolin \postles, and 
St. Mark and St Luke Disciples, and whoso- 
ever else wrote ot that siihiect (as St. "1 homas 
.mil St Barn ib.is are said to have done, though 
the C huieh h.ive not reicived the bixiks that 
have gone under their n.iine-s) ,md .is prophets, 
by the gilt ot mierpietmg the Old 'restament, 
and sometimes bv declaring their spc\ial reve- 
lations to the C hurcb 1 or neilhei these gitts, 
nor the gilts ot languages, nor the gilt ot east- 
ing out dev ils, nor of curing other diseases, nor 
anything else did make an otlicer in the Church, 
save only the due calling and election to the 
eliarge ot te.iehing. 

As the Apostles ^^atthl.ls, Paul, and Barna- 
bas were not made bv our Sav lour himsell, but 
were elected by the C^hunh, th.it is, by the as- 
sembly ol Chiisiians; namely, Matthias bv the 
church ol Jerus ilem,and Paul and Barnabas by 
the ehureh ol Antioch; so weie also the presby- 
ters and pastors in other cities, elected bv the 
churches ol those cities. I'or prooi whereot, let 
us consider, first, how St. Paul procc'eded in the 
ordination ol presbyters in the cities vvheic he 
had conveited men to the C'hnstian iaith, im- 
mediately after he and Barnabas had received 


their apostleship. We read that “they ordained 
clelcrs in every church”;' which at first sight 
may be take n for an argument that they them 
selves chose and gave them their authority but 
if we consider the original text, it will be man- 
liest that they were authorized and chosen by 
the asscmlily of the Christians of each city. For 
the words there are poToyrjtravTef; nvroU 
TT/jtff/fijTcpoiN Kar' cKK^rpTiav, that IS, “when 
they had ordained them elders bv the holding 
up ol hands in every congiegation.” Now it is 
well enough known that in all those cities 
the manner of choosing magistrates and offi- 
cers was by plurality ol suffrages; and, because 
the ordinary w’ay ot distinguishing the allirm- 
ativc voles irom the negatives was by hold 
ing up ol hands, to ordain an officer in anv of 
the cities was no more but to bring the people to 
gether toclcct them b\ plurality ot votcs,wheth- 
er It were by plurality of elevated hands, or by 
plurality ol voices, or plurality of balls, or beans, 
or small stones, ot which evtrv man cast in one, 
into a vessel marked lor the affirmative or nega- 
tive; lor diverse cities hid diverse customs in 
that point. It was therefore the assembly that 
elected their own elders the Apostles were only 
presidents of the assc mbh to call them together 
tor such election, and to pronounce them elect 
cd, and to give them the benediction, which 
now is called consto ution VnJ for this cause 
they that were presidents ol the assemblies, as 
in the absence of the Apostles the elders were, 
were called Tr/ioef/TWTts, and in Latin antistitc 
which words signiiy the principal ptrsonol the 
asscmblv, w hose office was to number the votes, 
and to declare thc’cbv who was chosen; and 
where thevolesvvtie eejual, to cIclicIc them liter 
in e|uestion bv adding hisow n w Inch is theolficc 
ol a f>resident m council And, because all the 
churches had their prcsbvrcrs ordained in the 
same manner, where the w^ord is constitute, as 
MCI MiTfi(rT7j(n/s Kara ttoAm' irparLh ripoxs* ‘Tor 
this cause lelt 1 thee in Crete, that thou should 
cst constitute eldci> in ewerv eitv,”" we are to 
understand the same thing, namclv, that he 
should call the laithlul together, and ordain 
them presbyters by plurality ol sullrages. It 
had been a strange thing it in a town where 
meu perhaps had never sc'cn anv magistrate 
otherwise chosc-n than bv an asscmblv, those 
ot the town, becoming Christians, should so 
much as have thought on anv other wav otelec 
tion of their teacheis and guides, that is to sav, 
ot their presbyters (otherwise called bishops), 

^ Ibid., 14. 23. 
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than this of plurality of suffrages, intimated by 
St. Paul in the word Nor 

was there ever any choosing of bishops, before 
the emperors found it necessary to regulate 
them in order to the keeping of the peace 
amongst them, but by the assemblies of the 
Christians in every several town. 

The same is also confirmed by the continual 
practice even to this day in the election of the 
bishops of Rome. For if the bishop of any place 
had the right of choosing another to the succes- 
sion of the pastoral office, in any city, at such 
time as he went from thence to plant the same 
in another place; much more had he had the 
right to appoint his successor in that place in 
which he last resided and died: and we find not 
that ever any bishop of Rome ap{!ointcd his suc- 
cessor. For they were a long time chosen by the 
people, as we may see by the sedition raised 
about the election between Damasus and Ursi- 
nus; which Ammianus Marccllinus saith was 
so great that Juventius the Prefect, unable to 
keep the peace between them, was forced to go 
out of the city; and that there were above a 
hundred men found dead upon that occasion in 
the church itself. And though they afterwards 
were chosen, first, by the whole clergy ot Rome, 
and afterwards by the cardinals: vet never any 
was appointed to the succession by his prede- 
cessor. If therefore they prctcmled no right to 
appoint their own successors, I think I may rea- 
sonably conclude they had no right to appoint 
the successors of other bishops without receiv- 
ing some new power; which none could take 
from the Church to bestow on them, but such 
as had a lawful authoritv, not only to teach, but 
to command the Church, which none could do 
but the civil sovereign. 

The word minister in the original, A/nKoro^j, 
significth one that voluntarily doth the business 
of another man, and differcth from a servant 
only in this, that servants arc obliged by their 
condition to what is commanded them; where- 
as ministers are obliged only by their undertak- 
ing, and bound therefore to no more than that 
they have undertaken: so that both they that 
teach the word of God and they thatadminister 
the secular affairs of the Church arc both minis- 
ters, but they are ministers of different |K*rsons. 
For the pastors of the Church, called “the min- 
isters of the word,”* are ministers of (Christ, 
whose word it is: but the ministry of a deacon, 
which is called “serving of tables,”* is a serv- 

* Acts, 14. 23. 

* Ibid,, 6. 4. 

* Ibid,, 6. 2. 


ice done to the church or congregation: so that 
neither any one man nor the whole Church 
could ever of their pastor say he was their min- 
ister; but of a deacon, whether the charge he 
undertook were to serve tables or distribute 
maintenance to the Christians when they lived 
in each city on a common stock, or upon col- 
lections, as in the first times, or to take a care of 
the house of prayer, or of the revenue, or other 
worldly business of the Church, the whole con- 
gregation might properly call him their minis- 
ter. 

For their employment as deacons was to serve 
the congregation, though upon occasion they 
omitted not to preach the Gospel, and maintain 
the doctrine of Christ, every one according to 
his gifts, as St. Stephen did; and both to preach 
and baptize, as Philipdid: forthatPhilip, which 
preached the Gospel at Samaria,* and baptized 
the eunuch,'^ was Philip the Deacon, not Philip 
the Apostle. For it is manifest that when 
Philip preached in Samaria, the Apostles were 
at )erusalcm,“ and “when they heard that Sa- 
maria had received the word of Ciod, sent Pe- 
ter and lohn to them”; ‘ by imposition of whose 
hands they that were baptized received ( which 
before by the baptism ol Philip they had not re- 
ceived) the Holy (Fhost.” For it was necessary 
tor the conferring of the I loly (Jhost that their 
baptism should be administered or confirmed 
by a minister of the word, not by a minister of 
the Church. Anti therefore taeonfirm the bap- 
tism ol those that Philip the Deacon had bap- 
tized, the Apostles sent out of their own num- 
ber from Jerusalem to Samaria, Peter and John, 
who coni erred on them that before were but 
baptized, those graces that were signs of the 
Holy Spirit, which at that time did accompany 
all true believers; which what they were maybe 
unilerstood by that wh ich St. Mark saith, “These 
signs tollovv them that believe in my name; 
they shall cast out ilcv ils; they shall speak with 
new tongues; they shall take up serpents; and 
if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt 
them; they shall lay hands on the sick, and they 
shall recover.”*' This to do was it that Philip 
could not give, but the Apostles could aiul, 
as a|)])cars by this place, effectually did to every 
man that truly believed, and was by a minister 
ol (Christ himself baptized; which power cither 
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Christ’s ministers in this age cannot confer, or 
else there are very few true believers, or Christ 
hath very few ministers. 

That the first deacons were chosen, not by 
the Apostles, but by a congregation of the dis- 
ciples; that is, of Christian men of all sorts, is 
manifest out of Acts, 6, where we read that the 
Twelve, after the number of disciples was multi- 
plied, called them together, and having told 
them that it was not fit that the Apostles should 
leave the word of God, and serve tables, said 
unto them, “Brethren look you out among you 
seven men of honest report, full of the Holy 
Ghost, and of wisdom, whom we may appoint 
over this business.”^ Here it is manilest that 
though the Apostles tlcclarcd them elected, yet 
the congregation chose them; which also is more 
expressly said where it is written that “the say- 
ing pleased the whole multitude, and they chose 
seven," etc." 

Under the Old Testament, the tribe of Levi 
were only capable ot the j^riestliood and other 
inlerior offices of the Church. 7 'he land was di- 
vided amongst the other tribes, Levi excepted, 
which by the siil vl. . of the tribe ot Joseph 
into h'phraim and Manasseh were still twelve, 
d o the tribe ot Lc\ i were assigned certain cities 
tor their habitation, with the suburbs tor their 
cattle; but tor iheir portion they were to have 
the tenth ot the Iruils ol the land ot their breth- 
ren. Again, the priests for their maintenance 
hail the tenth ol that tenth, together with part 
of the oblations and sacntices. For (mdhad said 
to Aaron, “ rhou shah have no inheritance in 
their land, neither shah thou have any part 
amongst them; I am thy jiart and thine inherit- 
ance amongst the children of Israel." ’* For Ciod 
being then King, and having constituted the 
tube ot Levi to be IIis public ministcis. He al- 
lowed them lor their maintenance the public 
revenue, that is to say, the part that (lod had 
rcscrveil to I limself; which were tithes anvl of- 
terings; anti that is it which is meant where 
(lod saiih,“I am ihme inheritance." Anti there- 
fore to the Levites might not unfitly be attrib- 
uted the name ot cUr^y, from KA///jos', which 
signiticth lot or inheritance; not that they were 
heirs ol the kingdom ot (hid, more than other; 
but that (iotl’s inheritance was tlicir mainte- 
nance. Now seeing in this time (lotl Himself 
was their King, and Moses, Aaron, anti the suc- 
ceeding high priests w'crc His lieutenants; it is 
manilest tliat the right of tithes and ollerings 
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was constituted by the civil power. 

After their rejection of Ciod in the demand- 
ing of a king, they enjoyed still the same reve- 
nue; but the right thereof was derived from 
that, that the kings did never take it from them: 
for the public revenue was at the disposing of 
him that was the public person; and that, till 
the Captivity, was the king. And again, after 
the return from the Captivity, they paid their 
tithes as before to the priest. Hitherto therefore 
Church livings were determined by the civil 
sovereign. 

Of the maintenance of our Saviour and his 
Apostles, we read only they had a purse (which 
was carried by Judas Iscariot); and that ol the 
Afiostlcs such as were fishermen did sometimes 
use their trade; and that when our Sav iour sent 
the twelve Apostles to preach, he forbade them 
to carry gold, and silver, and brass hi their 
purses, “lor that the workman is worthy of his 
hire":* by which it is probable their ordinary 
maintenance was not unsuitable to their em- 
plovmcnt; for their employment was “freely to 
give, because they had freely received"; ’ and 
their maintenance was the Iree gilt ot those 
that believed the good tiding they earned about 
of the coming of the Messiah their Sav lour. 'Fo 
which we may adtl that which was contributed 
out of gratitude by such as our Saviour had 
healed ot diseases; of which are mentioned “cer- 
tain women which had been healed ol evil 
spirits and infirmities; Mary Magdalen, out of 
whom vv'eiit seven devils; and Joanna the wile 
of Chu/a, Hero«.rs steward; and Susanna, and 
many others, which ministered unto him of 
their substance." ® 

Alter our Saviour's ascension, the Christians 
of every city lived in common upon the money 
which was made of the sale of their lands and 
pos.scssions, and laid down at the lci.t ot the 
Apostles, of good will, not of duty; tor “whilst 
the land remained," saiih St. IVter to Ananias, 
“was it not thmc: .\nd alter it was soUl, vvms it 
not in thy power?"” Which shovveth he needed 
not have saved his land, nor his monev bv ly- 
ing, as not being bound to contribute anything 
at all unless he had pleased. And as in the time 
of the iXpostlcs, so also all the time dcuvnvvard, 
till alter Constantine the ('ircat, we shall find 
that the maintenance ol the bishops and pastors 
of the Christian Church was nothing but the 
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voluntary contribution of them that had em- 
braced their doctrine. There was yet no men- 
tion of tithes: but such was in the time of Con- 
stantine and his sons the affection of Christians 
to their pastors, as Ammianus Marcellinus 
saith, describing the sedition of Damasus and 
Ursinus about the bishopric, that it was worth 
their contention, in that the bishops of those 
times by the liberality of their flock, and especi- 
ally of matrons, lived splendidly, were carried 
in coaches, and were sumptuous in their fare 
and apparel. 

But here may some ask whether the pastor 
were then bound to live upon voluntan' contri- 
bution, as upon alms, “For who,” saith St. Paul, 
“goeth to war at his own charges? or who fccd- 
eth a flock, and eateth not of die milk of the 
flock?” ‘ And again, “Do yc not know that they 
which minister about holy things live of the 
things of the Temple; and they which wait at 
the altar partake with the altar”;" that is to say, 
have part of that which is offered at the altar 
for their maintenance? And then he conclud- 
cth, “Even so hath the Lord appointcil that 
they which preach the gospel should li\c of the 
gospel.” From which place may be inferred, in- 
deed, that the pastors of the Church ought to 
be maintained by their flocks; but not that the 
pastors were to determine either the quantity 
or the kind of their own allowance, and be, as 
it were, their own carvers. Their allowance 
must needs therefore be determined either by 
the gratitude and liberality of every particular 
man of their flock or by the whole congrega- 
tion. By the whole congregation it could not be, 
because their acts were then no laws: therefore 
the maintenance of pastors before emperors and 
civil sovereigns had made laws to settle it was 
nothing but benevolence. They that served at 
the altar lived on what was offered. So may the 
pastors also take what is offered them by their 
flock, but not exact what is not offered. In what 
court should they sue for it who had no tribu- 
nals? Or if they had arbitrators amongst them- 
selves, who should execute their judgements 
when they had no power to arm their officers? 
It remaineth therefore that there could be no 
certain maintenance assigned to any pastors of 
the Church, but by the whole congregation; and 
then only when their decrees should have the 
force, not only of canons, but also of laws; 
which laws could not be made but by emperors, 
kings, or other civil sovereigns. The right of 
tithes in Moses* Law could not be applied to 

^ I Corinthians, 9. 7. 
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the then ministers of the Gospel, because Moses 
and the high priests were the civil sovereigns 
of the people under God, whose kingdom 
amongst the Jews was present; whereas the 
kingdom of God by Christ is yet to come. 

Hitherto hath been shown what the pastors 
of the Church are; what are the points of their 
commission, as that they were to preach, to 
teach, to baptize, to be jiresitlcnts in their sever- 
al congregations; what is ecclesiastical censure, 
viz., excommunication, that is to say, in those 
places w’here Christianity was forbidden by the 
civil laws, a putting of themselves out of the 
company of the excommunicate, and where 
Christianity was by the ci\il law commanded, 
a putting the excommunicate out of the congre- 
gations of Christians; who elected the pastors 
and ministersof the Church, that it was the con- 
gregation; who consecrated and blessed them, 
that it was the pastor; what was their clue rev- 
enue, that it was none but theirown possessions, 
and their own lal>our, and the voluntary contri- 
butions of devout and grateful Cduistians. We 
are to consider now what c.ftice in the C>hurch 
those persons have who, being civil sovereigns, 
have embraced also the Christian faith. 

And first, we arc to remember that the right 
of judging what doctrines are fit for peace, and 
to be taught the subiects is in all (k)mmon- 
wealths inseparably annexed (as hath been al- 
ready proved, (diaptcr eighteen) to the sover- 
eign power civil, whether it be in one man or in 
one assembly of men. b'or it is evident to the 
meanest capacity that men’s actions arc derived 
from the opinions they have of the good or evil 
which from those actions redoiiiul unto them- 
selves; and consequently, men that are once pos- 
sessed of an opinion that their obedience to 
the sovereign power will be more hurtful to 
them than their disobedience will disobey the 
laws, and thereby overthrow the Common- 
wealth, and introilucc confusion and civil war; 
for the avoiding whereof, all civil government 
was ordained. And therefore in all (x)mmon- 
wealihs of the heathen, the sovereigns have had 
the name of pastors of the people, because there 
was no subject that could lawfully teach the 
people, but by their permission and authority. 

This right of the heathen kings cannot be 
thought taken from them by their conversion 
to the faith of Christ, who never ordained that 
kings, for believing in him, should be deposed, 
that is, subjected to any but himself, or, which 
is all one, be deprived of the power necessary 
for the conservation of peace amongst their sub- 
jects, and for their defence against foreign en- 
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emies. And therefore Christian kings are still 
the supreme pastors of their people, and have 
power to ordain what pastors they please, to 
teach the Church, that is, to teach the people 
committed to their charge. 

Again, let the right of choosing them be, as 
before the conversion of kings, in the Church, 
for so it was in the time of the Apostles them- 
selves (as hath been shown already in thischap- 
ter); e\cn so also the right will be in the civil 
sovereign, Christian. For in that he is a Chris- 
tian, he allow^s the teaching; and in that he is 
the sovereign (which is as much as to say, the 
Church by representation) , the teachers he elects 
are elected by the ('hurch. And when an assem- 
bly ol Christians choose their pastor in a Chris- 
tian ('ommon wealth, it is the sovereign that 
elccteth him, because it is done by hisaiithority; 
in the same manner as when a town choose 
their mayor, it is the act ol him that hath the 
sovereign power: lor every act done is the act of 
him without whose consent it is iiualid. And 
therelorc whatsoever examples may be <lrawn 
out of history concerning the election ol pastors 
by the people or h) i..» ..I'Tgy, tliev arc no argu- 
ments against the right of any civil soscreign, 
hetause they that elected them did it by his au- 
thority. 

Seeing then in every (Christian Common- 
wealth the civil sovereign is the supreme pas- 
tor, to whose charge the whole flock of his sub- 
jects is committed, and consequently that it is 
by his authority that all other pastors are made, 
and have power to teach and perlorm all other 
pastoral offices, it lollowcth also that it is from 
the civil sovereign that all other pastors derive 
their right of teaching, preaching, and other 
functions pertaining to that onicc,and that they 
are but his ministers; in the same manner asthe 
magistrates of towns, judges in courts of justice, 
and commanders ot armies are all but ministers 
of him that is the magistrate of the whole ('om- 
monwcalth, judge ol all causes, and command- 
er of the whole militia, which is always the civil 
sovereign. And the reason hereof is not because 
they that teach, but because they that are to learn, 
are his subjects. For let it be suppcisetl that a 
Cdiristian king commit the authority of ordain- 
ing pastors in his dominions to another king 
(as diverse (Christian kings allow that power to 
the Pope), he doth not thereby constitute a pas- 
tor over himself, nor a sovereign pastor over his 
people; for that were to deprive himself oi the 
civil power; which, depending on the opinion 
men have of their duty to him, and the I ear they 
have of punishment in another world, would 


depend also on the skill and loyalty of doctors 
who arc no less subject, not only to ambition, 
but also to ignorance, than any other sort of 
men. So that where a stranger hath authority to 
appoint teachers, it is given him by the sover- 
eign in whose dominions he teacheth. Christian 
dcK'tors are our schoolmasters to Christianity; 
but kings arc fathers of families, and may re- 
ceive schoolmasters for their subjects from the 
recommendation of a stranger, but not from the 
command; especially when the ill teaching them 
shall redound to the great and manifest profit 
of him that recommends them: nor can they be 
obliged to retain them longer than it is for the 
public good, the care of which they stand so 
long charged withal as thev retain any other es- 
sential right of the sovereignty. 

If a man therefore should ask a pastor, in the 
execution of his office, as the chief priests and 
ciders of the people asked our Saviour, “By 
what authority doest thou these things, and 
who gave thee this authority?”: ^ he can make 
no other just answer but that he doth it by the 
authority of the Commonwealth, given him by 
the king or assembly that representeth it. All 
pastors, except the supreme, execute their charg- 
es in the right, that is, by the authority of the 
civil sovereign, that is, dvili. Hut the king, 
and every other sovereign, executeth his office 
of supreme pastor by immediate authority from 
Cmd, that is to say, in Cmd’s right, or jure divi- 
fjo. And therefore none but kings can put into 
their titles, a mark of their submission to (Jod 
onlv, Del gratia Rex, etc. Bishops ought to say 
in the beginning of their mandates, “By the la- 
vour of the King's Majesty, Bishop of such a 
diocese”; or as civil ministers, “In Ilis Majesty’s 
name.” For in saying, Divina providentia, 
which is the same with Dei gratia, though dis- 
guised, they deny to have received their author- 
ity Irom the civil state, and slyly slip olT the col- 
lar of their civil subjection, contrary to the uni- 
ty and defence of the Commonwealth. 

But if every Christian sovereign be the su- 
preme pastor of his own subjects, it seemeih 
that he hath also the authority, not only to 
preach, which perhaps no man will deny, but 
also to bajni/c, and to administer the sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper, and to consecrate both tem- 
ples and pastors to Cmd's service; which most 
men deny, partly because they use not to do it, 
and partly because the administration of sacra- 
ments,and consecration ol personsand places to 
holy uses, recjiiireth the imposition of such men's 
hands as by the like imposition successively from 

‘ Matthew, 21. 23. 
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the time of the Apostles have been ordained 
to the like ministry. For proof therefore that 
Christian kings have power to baptize and to 
consecrate, I am to render a reason both why 
they use not to do it, and how, without the ordi- 
nary ceremony of imposition of hands, they are 
made capable of doing it when they will. 

There is no doubt but any king, in case he 
were skilful in the sciences, might by the same 
right of his office read lectures of them himself 
by which he aiithorizclh others to read them in 
the universities. Nevertheless, because the care 
of the sum of the business of the Commonwealth 
taketh up his whole time, it were not conven- 
ient for him to apply himself in person to that 
particular. A king may also, if he please, sit in 
judgement to hear and determine all manner 
of causes, as well as give others authority to do 
it in his name; but that the charge that lieth up- 
on him of command and government constrain 
him to be continually at the helm, and to com- 
mit the ministerial offices to others under him. 
In the like manner our Saviour, who surely had 
power to baptize, baptized none himself, but 
sent his Apostles and Disciples to baptize.* So 
also St. Paul, by the necessity of preaching in 
diverse and far distant places, baptized few: 
amongst all the Corinthians he baptized only 
Crispus, Gaius, and Stephanas; and the reason 
was because his principal charge was to preach.® 
Whereby it is manifest that the greater charge, 
such as is the government of the Church, is a 
dispensation for the less. The reason therefore 
why Christian kings use not to baptize is evi- 
dent, and the same for which at this day there 
are few baptized by bishops, and by the Pope 
fewer. 

And as concerning imposition of hands, 
whether it be needful for the authorizing ol a 
king to baptize and consecrate, we may con- 
sider thus. 

Imposition of hands w^as a most ancient pub- 
lic ceremony amongst the Jews, by which was 
designed, and made certain, the person or oth- 
er thing intended in a man's prayer, blessing, 
sacrifice, consecration, condemnation, or other 
speech. So Jacob, in blessing the children of 
Joseph, “Laid his right hand on Ephraim the 
younger, and his left hand on Manassch the 
firstborn”; * and this he did wittingly (though 
they were so presented to him by Joseph as he 
was forced in doing it to stretch out his arms 
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across) to design to whom he intended the 
greater blessing. So also in the sacrificing of 
the burnt offering, Aaron is commanded “to 
lay his hands on the head of the bullock”; “ and 
“to lay his hand on the head of the ram.” ® The 
same is also said again, Leviticus, 1. 4, and 8. 14. 
Likewise Moses when he ordained Joshua to 
be captain of the Israelites, that is, consecrated 
him to God’s service, “laid his hands upon him, 
and gave him his charge,” ^ designing and ren- 
dering certain who it was they were to obey in 
war. And in the consecration of the Levites 
God commanded that “the children of Israel 
should put their hands upon the Levites.” ** And 
in the condemnation of him that had blas- 
phemed tlv; Lord, God commanded that “all 
that heard him should lay their hands on his 
hcail,and that all thecongregation should stone 
him.” “ And why should they only that heard 
him lay their hands upon him, and not rather a 
priest, Levite, or other minister of justice, but 
that none else were able to design and demon- 
strate to the eyes of the congregation who it was 
that had blasphemed and ouglit to die^ And to 
design a man, or any other thing, by the hand 
to the eye is less subject to mistake than when 
it is done to the ear by a name. 

Ami so much was this ceremony observed 
that in blessing the whole congregation at once, 
which cannot be done by laying on ol hands, 
yet Aaron “did lilt up his hand towards the 
people when he blessed theiu,” And wc reail 
also of the like ceremony of consecration of 
temples amongst the heathen, as that the priest 
laid his hands on some post of the temple, all 
the while he was uttering the w^ords of conse- 
cration. So natural it is to design any individ- 
ual thing rather by the hand, to assure the eyes, 
than by words to inform the car, in matters of 
God’s public service. 

I'his ceremony was not therefore new in our 
Saviour’s time. For Jairus, whose daughter was 
sick, besought our Saviour not to heal her, but 
“to lay his hands upon her, that she might he 
healed.” " And “they brought unto him little 
children, that he should put his hands on them, 
and pray.”*® 

Accoriling to this ancient rite, the Apostles 
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and presbyters and the presbytery itself laid 
hands on them whom they ordained pastors, 
and withal prayed for them that they might re- 
ceive the Holy Ghost; and that not only once, 
but sometimes oftener, when a new occasion 
was presented: but the end was still the same, 
namely a punctual and religious designation of 
the person ordained cither to the pastoral charge 
in general or to a particular mission. So “The 
Apostles prayed, and laid their hands” ^ on the 
seven deacons; which was done, not to give 
them the Holy Ghost (for they were full of the 
Holy Ghost before they were chosen, as ap- 
pearcth immediately before “), but to design 
them to that office. And after Philip the Deacon 
had converted certain persons in Samaria, Pe- 
ter and John went down “and laid their hands 
on them, and they received tlic I loly Ghost.”® 
And not only an Apostle, but a presbyter had 
thispower: for St. Paul adviseth Timothy, “Lay 
hands suddenly on no man”;" that is, design no 
man rashly to the oifice of a pastor. The whole 
presbytery laid their hands on 'Pimothy, as we 
read, 1 'fimothy, 4. 14, but this is to be under- 
stood ns that some 'fid it by the appointment of 
the prcsl))tery, and most likely their tt/joco-toi?, 
or prolocutor, which it may be was St. Paul him- 
sell. For in his second F.pistle to Timothy, verse 
6, hesaith to him, “Stir up the gift of (^od which 
is in thee, by the lading on of my hands": where 
note, by the way, that by the I loly (diost is not 
meant the third }icison in the Trinity, but the 
gilts necessary to the pastoral office. We read 
alsothat St. Paul hatl imposition of handstwicc; 
once from Ananias at Damascus at the time of 
his baptism;'' anil again at Antioch, when he 
was first sent out to preach.® The use then of this 
ceremony considered intheordinationol pastors 
was to design the person to whom they gave 
such power. Hut if there had been then any 
Christian that had had the power of teaching 
before, the bapti/ing ot him, that is, theniaking 
him a Christian, had given him no new power, 
hut had only caused him to preach true doc- 
trine, that is, to use his power aright; and there- 
fore the imposition of hands had been unneces- 
sary; baptism itself had been sufficient. But 
every sovereign, before Christianity, had the 
power of teaching and ordaining teachers; and 
therefore C^hristianily gave them no new right, 
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but only directed them in the way of teaching 
truth; and consequently they needed no im- 
position of hands (besides that which is done 
in baptism) to authorize them to exercise any 
part of the pastoral function, as namely, to 
baptize and consecrate. And in the Old Testa- 
ment, though the priest only had right to con- 
secrate, during the time that the sovereignty 
was in the high priest, yet it was not so when 
the sovereignty was in the king: for we read 
that Solomon blessed the people, consecrated 
the Temple, and pronounced that public pray- 
er,^ which is the pattern now for consecration 
of all Christian churches and chapels: whereby 
it appears he had not only the right of ecclesi- 
astical government, but also of exercising ec- 
clesiastical functions. 

From this consolidation of the right politic 
and ecclesiastic in Christian sovereigns, itisevi- 
dent they ha\c all manner of power over their 
subjects that can be given toman for thegovern- 
ment ol men's oxtcrnal actions, both in policy 
and religion, and may make such laws as them- 
selves shall judge fittest, for the go\ eminent of 
their own subjects, both as they are the Com- 
monwealth and as they aretheChurch: for both 
State and (^duirch are the same men. 

If they please, therefore, they may, as many 
Christian kings now do, commit the govern- 
ment of their subjects in matters of religion to 
the Pope; but then the Pope is in that point 
subordinate to them, and exerciseth that charge 
in another’s dominion ]iire civili, in the right 
of the civil sovereign: not ]urc divino, in Cmd’s 
right; and may therefore be discharged of that 
office when the sovereign for the good of his 
subjects shall think it necessary. I'hey may al- 
so, if they please, commit the care of religion to 
one supreme pastor, or to an assembly of pas- 
tors, and give them what power o\ er the Chu rch , 
or one over another, they think most coinen- 
ieni; and what titles of honor, as of bishops, 
archbishops, priests, or presbyters, they will; 
and make such laws for their maintenance, ci- 
ther by tithes or otherwise, as they please, so 
they do it out of a sincere conscience, of which 
God only isthcjudge.lt is the civil sovereign that 
is to appoint judges and interpreters of the ca- 
nonical scriptures; for it is he that makeththem 
laws. It is he also that giveth strength to excom- 
munications; which but for such laws and pun- 
ishments as may humble obstinate libertines, 
and reduce them to union with the rest of the 
Church, would be contemned. In sum, he hath 
the supreme power in all causes, as well ccclcsi- 
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astical as civil, as far as concerneth actions and three sorts of sovereigns, not of pastors; or, as 


words, for those only are known and may be 
accused; and of that which cannot be accused, 
there is no judge at all, but God, that knoweth 
the heart. And these rights arc incident to all 
sovereigns, whether monarchs or assemblies : for 
they that are the representants of a Christian 
people are representants of the Church: lor a 
Church and a Commonwealth of Christian peo- 
ple are the same thing. 

Though this that I have here said, and in 
other places of this book, seem clear enough for 
the asserting of the supreme ecclesiastical pow- 
er to Christian sovereigns, yet because the Pope 
of Rome’s challenge to that power universally 
hath been maintained chiefly, and I think as 
strongly as is possible, by Cardinal Pellarminc 
in his controversy DcSnmmo Fontifice, I have 
thought it necessary, as briefly as I can, to ex- 
amine the grounds and strength of his discourse. 

Of five books he hath written of this subject, 
the first containcth three questions: one, which 
is simply the best government, monarchy, aris- 
tocracy, or democracy, and concludeth for nei- 
ther, but for a government mixed of all three; 
another, which of these is the best government 
of the Church, and concludeth for the mixed, but 
which should most participate of monarchy; the 
third, whether in this mixed monarchy, St. Peter 
had the place of monarch. Concerning his first 
conclusion, I have already sufficiently proved 
(Chapter eighteen) that all governments, which 
men are bound to obey, arc simpleand absolute. 
In monarchy there is but one man supreme, and 
all other men that have any kind of power in 
the state have it by his commission, during his 
pleasure, and execute it in his name; and in 
aristocracy and democracy, but one supreme as- 
sembly, with the same jxnvcr that in monarchy 
bclongcth to the monarch, which is not a mixed, 
but an absolute sovereignty. >\nd of the three 
sorts, which is the best is not to be disputed 
where any one of them is already established; 
but the present ought always to be preferred, 
maintained, and accounted best, because it is 
against both the law of nature and the divine 
positive law to do anything tending to the sub- 
version thereof. Besides, it maketh nothing to 
the power of any pastor (unless he have the 
civil sovereignty) what kind of government is 
the best, because their calling is not to govern 
men by commandment, but to teach them and 
persuade them by arguments, and leave it to 
them to consider whether they shall embrace or 
reject the doctrine taught. I’or monarchy, aris- 
tocracy, and democracy do mark out unto us 


we may say, three sorts of masters of families, 
not three sorts of schoolmasters for their chil- 
dren. 

And therefore the second conclusion, concern- 
ing the best form of government of the Church, 
is nothing to the question of the Pope’s power 
without his own dominions: for in all other 
Comnionweallhs his power, if he have any at 
all, is that of the schoolmaster only, and not of 
the master of the family. 

For the third conclusion, which is that St. 
Peter was monarch of the (’hurch, he bringelh 
for hischief argument the place of St. Matthew, 
“Thou art Peter, and upon this rock 1 will 
build my church,” etc. “And I will give thee the 
keys ol heaven; whatsoever thou shalt bind on 
earth shall he bound in heaven, and whatsoever 
thou shalt loose on earth shall he loosed in heav- 
en.”’ Which place, well considered, proveth 
no more but that the C'hurch ol ('hrist hath 
for foundation one only article; namely, that 
which Peter, in the name oh all the yVpostles 
professing, gave occasion to our Saviour to 
speak the words here cited. Whii h that we may 
clearly understand, vve are to consider, that our 
Saviour pwached by himsclt, by [ohn Ikiptist, 
and by his Apostles, nothing but this article 
of faith, “that he was the (dirist”; all other 
articles requiring faith no otherwise than cs 
founded on that. John began first, preaching 
only this, “'fhe kingdom oh Cfinl is at hand.”" 
'^J’hen our Saviour himself preached the same: “ 
and to his twelve Apostles, when he gave tb.ern 
theircommission, there is nomentionof jneach 
ing any otherarticle but that.* This was the fun- 
damental article, that is the foundation oh the 
('hurch’s faith. Afterwards the Apostles being 
returned to him, he asketh them all, not Peter 
only, who men said he was; and they answered 
that some said he was John the Baptist, some 
Klias, and others Jeremias, or one ol the Proph- 
ets;* then he asked them all again, not Peter 
only, “Whom say ye that J am?”” Therefore 
St. Peter answered fi>r them all, “'Fhou art 
Christ, the Son ol the living (iod”; which I said 
is the loundation of the laith of the whole 
Church; from which our Saviour takes the oc 
casion ol saying, “upon this stone I will build 
my Church”: by which it is manliest that by 

’ Matthew, jf). i8, 19. 

3. 2. 

" Matthew, 4. 17. 

*Ihid., 10.7. 

“ llnd,, 16. 13. 

’ Ibid., 16. 15. 
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the foundation-stone of the Church was meant 
the fundamental article of the Church’s faith. 
But why then, will some object, doth our Sav- 
iour interpose these words, “Thou art Peter”? 
If the original of this text had been rigidly trans- 
lated, the reason would easily have appeared. 
We arc therefore to consider that the Apostle 
Simon was surnamed Stone (which is the 
signification of the Syriac word ccpha<, and of 
the (Jrcek word petriis). 0 \xx Saviour therefore 
after the confession of that fundamental article, 
alhuling to his name, said (as if it were in Eng- 
lish) thus, “Thou art 5 /o«e,and upon this Slone 
I will build my Church”; which is as much as 
to say, “This article, that / am the Christ, is the 
foundation of all the lailh I require in those 
that are to be members of my Church.” Neither 
is this allusion to a name an unusual thing in 
common speech: but it had been a strange and 
obscure speech, if our Saviour, intending to 
build his Church on the person of St. Peter, had 
said, “I'hou art a stone, and upon this stone I 
will build my Church,” when it was so obvious, 
without ambiguity, to have said, “I will build 
my Church on ihr, ”• -md yet there had been 
still the same allusion to his name. 

And for the lollowing W(irds,“I willgivethee 
the keys of heaven,” etc., it is no more than wh.at 
our Saviour gave also to all the rest of his Dis- 
ciples, “Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall 
be bound in heaven. And whatsoever \c shall 
loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” * Hut 
howsoever this be interpreted, there is no doubt 
but the power here granted belongs to all su- 
preme pastois; such as are all ('linstian civil 
sovereigns in their own dominions. Insomuch 
as if St. Peter, or our Saviour himsell, had con- 
verted any ol them to believe him and to ac- 
knowledge his kingdom; vet because his king- 
dom is not of this w’orld, he had leit the su- 
preme care ol converting his subjects to none 
but him; or else he must have deprived him of 
the sovereignty to which the right ol leaching 
is inseparably annexed. And thus much in ref- 
utation of his first book, wherein he would 
prove St. Peter to have been the monarch uni- 
versal of the Church, that is to say, of all the 
Christians in the world. 

The second book hath two conclusions: one, 
that St. Peter was Bishop of Rome, and there 
died; the other, that the Popes of Rome are his 
successors; both which have been disputed by 
others. But supposing them true; yet if by IVish- 
op of Rome be understood cither the monarch 
of the Church, or the supreme pastor of it, not 

^ Matthew, 18. 18. 
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Silvester, but Constantine (who was the fir.st 
Christian emperor) was that bishop; and as C.on- 
stantine, so all other Christian emperors were 
of right supreme hi shops of the Roman Empire. 
I say, of the Roman Empire, not of all Christen- 
dom, for other Christian sovereigns had the 
.same right in their several territories, as to an 
office essentially adherent to their sovereignty: 
which shall serve for answer to his second book. 

In the third book he handleth the cjucstion 
whether the Pope be Antichrist. For my part, I 
sec no argument that proves he is so, in that 
sense the Scri[)lure useih the name: nor will I 
take any argument from the (piality of Anti- 
christ to contradict the authority he exerciseth, 
or hath heretofore exercised, in the dominions 
of any other prince or state. 

It is evident that the prophets of the Old 
Testament loretold, and the Jews expected, a 
Messiah, that is, a Christ, that should re-estab- 
lish amongst them the kingdom of ( lod, which 
had been rejected by them in the time of Sam- 
uel when they required a king after the man- 
ner ol other nations. This expectation of theirs 
made them obnoxious to the imposture of all 
such as had both the ambition to attempt the 
attaining ol the kingdom, and the art to deceive 
the people by counterfeit miracles, by hypocriti- 
cal life, or by or.itions and doctrine plausible. 
Our Saviour therelore, and his Apostles, fore- 
warned men of false prophets and of false 
('hrists. False Cdirists are such as |)retend to be 
the (dirist, but arc not, and are called properly 
Antichrists, in such sense as w^hen there hap- 
pencth a schism in the Church bv the election 
ot two Popes, the one calleth thcothcr Anti papa, 
or the lalse Pope. And therefore Antichrist in 
the proper signification hath two essential 
marks: one, that he denieth lesus to be ('hrist; 
and another that he professeth himself to be 
Christ. The first mark is set down by St. John in 
his first Epistle, .4. “I'.very spirit that conless- 
cth not that Jesus C'hrist is come in the llesh is 
not ot (lod; and this is the spirit of Antichrist.” 
The other mark is expressed in the words ot our 
Saviour, “Many shall come in my name, .say- 
ing, 1 am ('hrist”;‘ and again, “If any man 
shall say unto you, Lo, here is Cdirist, there is 
Cdirist, believe it not.” And therefore Anti- 
christ must be a lalse Chri.st; that is, some one 
ol them that shall pretend themselves to be 
Christ. And out of these two marks, to deny 
Jesus to he the Christ and to affirm himself to 
be the Christ, it lolloweth that he must also be 
an adversary of Jesus the true Christ, which is 

“ Ibid., 24. 5. 
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another usual signification of the word Anti- 
christ. But of these many Antichrists, there is 
one special one, o AvrixpLaTo^^ the Antichrist, 
or Antichrist definitely, as one certain person; 
not indefinitely an Antichrist. Now seeing the 
Pope of Rome neither pretendeth himseU, nor 
denieth Jesus to be the Christ, I perceive not 
how he can be called Antichrist; by which word 
is not meant one that falsely pretendeth to be 
his lieutenant, or vicar general, but to be He. 
There is also some mark of the time of this 
special Antichrist, as when that abominable de- 
stroyer, spoken of by Daniel,* shall stand in the 
holy place,'* and such tribulation as was not 
since the beginning of the world, nor ever shall 
be again, insomuch as if it were to last long, 
“no flesh could be saved; but for the elect's sake 
those days shall be shortened,” ** (made fewer). 
But that tribulation is not yet come; for it is to 
be followed immediately by a darkening of the 
sun and moon, a falling of the stars, a concus- 
sion of the heavens, and the glorious coming 
again of our Saviour in the clouds/ And there- 
fore the Antichrist is not yet come; whereas 
many Popes are both come and gone. It is true, 
the Pope, in taking ujx»n him to give laws to all 
Christian kings and nations, usurpeth a king- 
dom in this w’orld, which Christ took not on 
him: but he doth it not as Christ, but as for 
Christ, wherein there is nothing of the Anti- 
christ. 

In the fourth lx)ok, to prove the Pope to be 
the supreme judge in all questions of faith and 
manners, which is as much as to be the absolute 
monarch of all Christians in the world,* he 
bringeth three propositions: the first, that his 
judgements arc infallible; the second, that he 
can make very laws, and jmnish those that ob- 
serve them not; the third, that our Saviour con- 
ferred all jurisdiction ecclesiastical on the Pope 
of Rome. 

For the infallibility of his judgements, he al- 
legeth the Scriptures: the first, that of Luke, 
22. 31, “Simon, Simon, Satan hath desired you 
that he may sift you as wheat; but I have prayed 
for thee, that thy faith fail not; and when thou 
art converted, strengthen thy brethren.” This, 
according to Bellarmine’s exposition, is that 
Christ gave here to Simon Peter two privileges: 
one, that neither his faith should fail, nor the 
faith of any of his successors; the other, that nei- 
ther he nor any of his successors should ever dc- 

* Daniel, 9. 27. 

* Matthew, 24. 15. 

* Ibid., 24. 22. 

* Ibid., 24. 29. 
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fine any point concerning faith or manners er- 
roneously, or contrary to the definition of a for- 
mer Pope: which is a strange and very much 
strained interpretation. But he that with atten- 
tion readeth that chapter shall find there is no 
place in the whole Scripture that maketh more 
against the Pope’s authority than this very place. 
The priests and scribes, seeking to kill our Sav- 
iour at the Passover, and Judas possessed with 
a resolution to betray him, and the day of kill- 
ing the Passover being come, our Saviour cele- 
brated the same with his Apostles, which he 
said, till the kingdom of God was come he would 
do no more, and withal told them that one of 
them was to betray him. Hereupon they ques- 
tioned which of them it should be; and withal, 
seeing the next Passover their master would 
celebrate should be when he was king, entered 
into a contention who should then be the great- 
est man. Our Saviour therefore told them that 
the kings of the nations had dominion over 
their subjects, and are called by a name in He- 
brew that signifies bountiful; “but 1 cannot be 
so to you; you must endeavour to serve one an- 
other; I ordain you a kingdom, but it is such as 
my Father hath ordained me; a kingdom thal 
I am now to purchase with my blood, and not 
to possess till my sccoml coming; then ye shall 
eat and drink at my tabic, and sit on thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” And then 
addressing himself to St. Peter, he saith, “Simon, 
Simon, Satan seeks, by suggesting a present 
domination, to weaken your faith of the tuturc; 
but I have prayed for thee, that thy faith shall 
not fail; thou therefore note this: being con- 
verted, and understanding my kingdom as of 
another world, confirm the same taith in thy 
brethren.” '‘fo which St. Peter answered (as one 
that no more expected any authority in this 
world), “I.^)rd, I am ready to go with thee, not 
only to prison, but to death.” Whereby it is man- 
ifest, St. Peter had not only no jurisdiction given 
him in this world, but a charge to teach all the 
other Apostles that they also should have none. 
And for the infallibility of St. Peter’s sentence 
definitive in matter of faith, there is no more to 
be attributed to it out of this text than that Peter 
should continue in the belief of this point, name- 
ly, that Christ should come again and possess 
the kingdom at the day of judgement; which 
was not given by this text to all his successors; 
for we see they claim it in the world that now is. 

The second place is that of Matthew 16. 18, 
“Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build 
mv Church, and the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against it.” By which, as 1 have already 
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shown in this chapter, is proved no more than 
that the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
the confession of Peter, which gave occasion to 
that speech; namely this, that Jesus is Christ the 
Son of God. 

The third text is John, 21. 16, 17, “Feed 
my sheep”; which contains no more but a com- 
mission of teaching. And if we grant the rest 
of the Apostles to be contained in that name of 
sheep, then it is the supreme power of teach- 
ing: but it was only for the time that tliere were 
no Christian sovereigns already possessed of 
that supremacy. But I have already proved that 
Christian sovereigns are in their own domin- 
ions the supreme pastors, and instituted there- 
to by virtue of their being baptized, though 
without other imposition of hands. For such im- 
position, being a ceremony o[ designing the per- 
son, is needless when he is already designed to 
the power of teaching what doctrine he will, by 
his institution to an absolute power over his 
subjects. For as I have proved bcl ore, sovereigns 
are supreme teachers, in general, by their of- 
fice, and therelorc oblige themselves, by their 
baptism, to teach tl ** doctrine of C.hrist: and 
when they suffer others to teach their people, 
they do it at the peril of their own souls; lor it 
is at the hands of the heads of families that God 
will require the account oi the instruct ion ot His 
children and servants, h is of Abraham him- 
sell, not of a hireling, that CJod saith, “1 know 
him that he will command his children, and 
his household after him, that they keep the 
way of the Lord, and do justice and judge- 
ment.” ^ 

The fourth place is that of Exodus, 28. 30, 
“Thou shall put in the breastplate of judgement, 
the Urim and the Thumniiin”: which he saith 
is interpreted by the Septuagint, 8/j\ohtiv koI 
dA7/0ctav, that is^cvidcmr and truth: and thence 
concludcth,God hath given evidence and truth, 
which is almost infallibility, to the high priest. 
But be it evidence and truth itself that was 
given; or be it but admonition to the priest to 
endeavour to inform himself clearly, and give 
judgement uprightly; yet in that it was given to 
the high priest, it was given to the civil sover- 
eign (for such next under Ciod was the high 
priest in the Commonwealth of Israel), and isan 
argument for evidenceand truth, that is, lor the 
ecclesiastical supremacy of civil sovereigns over 
their own subjects, against the pretendeil fX)w- 
er cf the Pope. These are all the texts he bring- 
eth for the infallibility of the judgement of the 
Pope, in point of faith. 

^ Genesis, 18. 19. 
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For the infallibility of his judgement con- 
cerning manners, he bringeth one text, which is 
that of John, 16. 13, “When the Spirit of truth 
is come, he will lead you into all truth”: where, 
saith he, by all truth is meant, at least, all truth 
necessary to salvation. But with this mitigation, 
he attributeth no more infallibility to the Pope 
than to any man that professeth Christianity, 
and is not to be damned: for if any man err in 
any point, wherein not to err is necessary to sal- 
vation, it is impossible he should be saved; for 
that only is necessary to salvation without 
which to be saved is impossible. What points 
these are I shall declare out of the Scripture in 
the chapter following. In this place I say no more 
but that though it were granted the Pope could 
not possibly teach any error at all, yet doth not 
thisenlitlc him loany jurisdiction in the domin- 
ions ol another prince, unless we shall also say 
a man is obliged in conscience to set on work 
upon all occasions the besiw’orkman, even then 
also when he hath formerly promised his work 
to another. 

Besides the text,hearguelh from reason, thus. 
If the Pope could err in necessaries, then Christ 
hath not sufficiently provided lor the Church’s 
saKalion, because he hath commanded her to 
follow the Poi'Hf’s directions. But this reason is 
in\ alid, unless he show when and where Christ 
commanded that, or took at all any notice of a 
Pope. Na>, granting whatsoever was given to 
St. Peter was given to the Pope, yet seeing there 
is in the Scripture no command to any man to 
obey St. Peter, no man can be just that obeyeth 
him when his commands are contrary to those 
ol his lawful sovereign. 

Lastly, it hath not been declared by the 
Church, nor by the Pope himself, that he is the 
ci\il so\creignol all the Christians in the world; 
ami thcrelore all Christiansarc not bound toac- 
know ledge his jurisdiction in point ot manners. 
For the civil sovereignty, and supreme judica- 
ture in contro\crsics of manners, arc the same 
thing: and the makers of civil laws are not only 
declarers, but also makers of the justice and in- 
justice of actions; there being nothing in men’s 
manners that makes them righteousor unright- 
eous, but their conformity with the law of the 
sovereign. And therefore when the Pope chal- 
lengclh supremacy in controversies of manners, 
he teacheth men to disobey the ci\il sovereign; 
which is an erroneous doctrine, contrary to the 
many precepts of our Saviour and his Apostles 
delivered to us in the Scripture. 

To prove the Pope lias power to make laws, 
he allegcth many places: as first, Deuteronomy, 
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17. 12, “The man that will do presumptuously, 
and will not hearken unto the priest, that sland- 
eth to minister there before the Lord thy C^od, 
or unto the judge, even that man shall die, and 
thou shalt put away the evil from Israel.” For 
answer whercunto we are to remember that the 
high priest, next and immediately under God, 
was the civil sovereign; and all judges were to 
be constituted by him. The words alleged sound 
therefore thus, “The man that will presume to 
disobey the civil sovereign for the time being, 
or any of his officers, in the execution of their 
places, that man shall die,” etc., which is clearly 
for the civil sovereignty, against the universal 
power of the Pope. 

Secondly, he allegeth that of Matthew, 16, 
“Whatsoever ye shall bind,” etc., md interpret- 
eth it for such binding as is attributed to the 
Scribes and Pharisees, “They bind heavy bur- 
dens, and grievous to be borne, and lay them 
on men’s shoulders’'; ' by which is meant, he 
says, making of law's; and concludes thence 
that the Pope can make laws. But this also 
maketh only for the legislative power of civil 
sovereigns: for the Scribes and Pharisees sat in 
Moses’ chair, but Moses next under (Jod was 
sovereign of the people of Israel: and therefore 
our Saviour commanded them to do all that 
they should say, but not all that they should do; 
that is, to obey their laws, but not follow their 
example. 

The third place is John, 2 t. 16, “Feed my 
sheep”; which is not a power to make laws, but a 
command to teach. Making laws belongs to the 
lord of the family, who by his own <liscrctibn 
chooseth his chaplain, as also a schoolmaster to 
teach his children. 

The fourth pl.ice, John, 20. 21, is against him. 
The words are, “As my Father sent me, so send 
I you.” But our Saviour was sent to redeem by 
his death such as should believe; and by his 
own and his Apostles’ preaching to prepare 
them fortheircntranccinio hiskingdom; which 
he himself .saith is not of this world, and hath 
taught us to pray for the coming of it hereafter, 
though he refused to tell his Apostles when it 
should come;* and in which, when it comes, 
the twelve Apostles shall sit on twelve thrones 
(every one perhaps as high as that of St. Peter), 
to judge the twelve tribes of Israel. Seeing then 
<rod the I'ather sent not our Saviour to make 
laws in this present world, we may conclude 
from the text that neither did our Saviour 
send St. Peter to make laws here, but to per- 

^ Matthew, 23. 4. 

* Acts, 1. 6, 7. 
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suade men to expect his second coming with a 
steadfast faith; and in the meantime, if sub- 
jects, to obey their princes; and if princes, both 
to believe it themselves and to do their best to 
make their subjects do the same, which is the 
office of a bishop. 'Therefore this place maketh 
most strongly for the joining of theecclcsiastical 
supremacy to the civil sovereignty, contrary to 
that which (Cardinal Bellarmine allegeth it for. 

The fifth place is Acts, 15. 28, “It hath seemed 
good to the I loly Spirit, and to us, to lay up- 
on you no greater burden than these necessary 
things, that ye abstain from meats offered to 
idols, and from blood, anti from things stran- 
gled, and from fornication.” Here he notes the 
word “laying of burdens” for the legislative 
|X)wer. But who is there that, reading this text, 
can say this style of the Apostles may not as 
properly be used in giving counsel as inm.iking 
laws.? The style of a law is, “we command”; but, 
“we think good,” is the ordinary style of them 
that but give advice; and they lay a biinlen that 
give advice, though it be conditional, that is, if 
they to whom they give it will attain thcireruls; 
and such is the burden of abstaining from things 
strangled, and from blood; not absolute, but in 
case they will not err. I have shown bclorc 
(Chapter twenty-Hve) that law is distinguisheil 
from counsel in this, that the reason ol a law is 
taken from the design and benefit ot him that 
prestnbeih it; but the reason oL a counsel, from 
the design and benefit of him to whom the 
counsel is given. But here, the A|iostlcsaimonly 
at the benelit of the converted Cienlilcs, name- 
ly, their salvation; not at their own benefit; for 
having ilonc their endeavour, they shall have 
their reward, whether they be obeyed or not. 
And therefore the acts of this council were not 
laws, but counsels. 

The sixth place is that of Romans, t^, “Let 
every soul be subject to the higher powers, lor 
there is no power but ol God”; which is meant, 
he saith, not only of secular, but also ol ecclesias- 
tical princes. To which I answer, first, that there 
arc no ecclesiastical princes but those that arc 
also civil sovereigns, and their principalities ex- 
ceed not the compass of their civil sovereignty; 
without tliose bounds, though they may be re- 
ceived I or doc tors, they cannot be acknowledged 
for princes. For if the Apostle had meant we 
should be subject both to our own piinces and 
also to the Pope, he had taught us a doctrine 
which Christ himself hath told us is impossible, 
namely, to serve two masters. And though the 
Ajyistle say in another place, “I write these 
things being absent, lest being present I should 
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use sharpness, according to the power which the 
Lord hath given me”; ^ it is not that he chal- 
lenged a power either to put to death, imprison, 
banish, whip, or line any of lhcrn,which are pun- 
ishments; but only to excommunicate, which, 
without the civil power, is no more but a leav- 
ing of their company, and having no more to do 
with them than w'irh a heathen man or a pub- 
lican; which in many occasions might be a great- 
er pain to the cxcommunicant than to the ex- 
communicate. 

The seventh place is I Corinthians, 4. 21, 
“Shall I conic unto you with a rod, or in love, 
and the spirit of lenity?” But here again, it is 
not the power of a magistrate to punish offend- 
ers, that is meant by a rod; hut only the power 
of excommunication, which is not in its own 
nature a punishment, but only a denouncing of 
punishment, that Christ shall inllict, when he 
shall be in possession of his kingdom, at the 
day of judgement. Nor then also shall it be 
properly a [lunishment, as upon a subject that 
hath broken the law; but a revenge, as ujion an 
enemy, or rcvoltcr, that denyeth the right of 
our saviour to the !.‘*igdom: and therefore this 
proveth not the legislative power of any bishop 
that has not also the civil power. 

The eighth place is Timothy, 3. 2, “A bishop 
must be the husband but of one wife, vigilant, 
sober,” etc., which he saith was a law. I thought 
that none could make a law in the (!]hurch but 
the monarch of the Church, St. Peter. But sup- 
pose this precept made by the authority of St. 
Peier; yet I see no reason why to call it a law, 
rather than an advice, seeing Timothy was not 
a subject, but a disciple of St. Paul; nor the Hock 
under the charge ol d 'imothy,his subjects in the 
kingdom, but his scliolars in the school of 
Christ. If all the precepts he giveth Timothy 
be laws, why is not this also a law, “Drink no 
longer water, but use a little wine forth) health’s 
sake”? And why are not also the precepts of 
good physicians so many laws, but that it is not 
the imperative manner of speaking, but an ab- 
solute subjection to a person, that maketh his 
precepts laws? 

In like manner, the ninth place, I Timothy, 5. 
19, “Against an elder receive not an accusation, 
but belore two or three witnesses,” is a wise pre- 
cept, but not a law. 

The tenth place is Luke, 10. 16, “He that 
heareth you, hearcth me; and he that despiseth 
yc.i, despiseth me.” And there is no doubt but 
he that despiseth the counsel of those that are 
sent by Christ despiseth the counsel of Christ 
Corinthians, 13. 10. 
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himselt. But who are those now that are sent by 
Christ but such as are ordained pastors by law- 
ful authority? And who are lawfully ordained 
that are not ordained by the sovereign pastor? 
And w'ho is ordained by the sovereign pastor in 
a Christian Commonwealth that is not ordained 
by the authority of the sovereign thereof? 
Out of this place therefore it followeth that he 
which heareth his sovereign, being a Christian, 
heareth Christ; and he that despiseth the doc- 
trine which his king, being a Christian, author- 
izeth desf)iseth the doctrine of Christ, which is 
not that which Bellarmine intendeth here to 
prove, but the contrary. But all this is nothing 
to a law. Nay more, a (Christian king,as a pastor 
and teacher of his subjects makes not thereby 
his doctrines laws. He cannot oblige men to be- 
lieve, though as a civil sovereign he may make 
laws suitable to his doctrine, which may oblige 
men to certain actions, and sometimes to such as 
they would not otherwise do, and which he 
ought not to command; and yet when they are 
comma ntled, they are law's; and the external 
actions done in obedience to them, without the 
inw'ard approbation, are the actions of the sov- 
ereign, and not of the subject, which is in that 
case but as an instrument, without any motion 
of his own at all, because God hath command- 
ed to obey them. 

d'hc eleventh is every place where the Apos- 
tle, for counsel, putielh some word by which 
men use to signdy command, or calleth the lol- 
low'ing of his counsel by the name of ohetlicnce. 
And therefore they are alleged out of I ('lorin- 
ihians, 11.2, “I commend you tor keeping my 
preceptsas T delivered them to you.” The Greek 
is, “I commend you for keeping those things I 
delivered to you, as I delivered them": which 
is far from signifying that they were laws, or 
anything else, but good counsel. And that of 1 
I’liessalonians, 4. 2, ” Y 011 know what command- 
ments we gave you”: where the Greek word is 
TTa/jayycAias' c8toxa/xcv, equivalent to 7ra/jcSo')#(a- 
/wtr, “what we dehvercil to you,” as in the place 
next before alleged, which does not prove the 
traditions of the Apostles to be any more than 
counsels; though as is said in the eighth verse, 
“he that despiseth them, despiseth not man, but 
God”: for our Saviour himself came not to 
judge, that is, to be king in this world: but to 
sacrifice himselt for sinners, and leave doctors 
in his Cdiurch, to lead, not to drive men to 
Christ, who never accepteth forced actions 
(which is all the law produceth), but the in- 
ward conversion of the heart, which is not the 
w^ork of laws, but of counsel and doctrine. 
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And that of II Thcssalonians, 3. 14, “If any 
man obey not our word by this epistle, note that 
man, and have no company with him, that he 
may be ashamed”: where from the word obey, 
he would infer that this epistle was a law to the 
Thessalonians. The epistles of the emperors 
were indeed laws. If therefore the Epistle of 
St. Paul were also a law, they were to obey two 
masters. But the word obey, as it is in the Greek 
i*7ra#coi'€e, signifieth hearkening to, or putting in 
practice, not only that which is commanded by 
him that has right to punish, but also that which 
is delivered in a way of counsel for our good; 
and therefore St. Paul does not bid kill him that 
disobeys; nor beat, nor imprison, nor amerce 
him, which legislators may all do; but avoid his 
company, that he may be ashamed: whereby it 
is evident it was not the empire oi an Apostle, 
but his reputation amongst the faithful, which 
the Christians stood in awe ol. 

The last place is that of I lebrews, 13. 17, 
“Obey your leaders, and submit yourselves to 
them, for they watch for your souls, as they that 
must give account”: and here also is intended 
by obedience, a following of their counsel: for 
the reason of our obedience is not drawn from 
the will and command of our pastors, but from 
our own benefit, as being the salvation of our 
souls they watch for, and not for the exaltation 
of their own power and authority. If it were 
meant here that all they teach were laws, then 
not only the Pope. but every pastor in his parish’ 
should have legislative power. Again, they that 
are bound to obey their pastors have no power 
to examine their commands. What then shall 
we say to St. John, who bids us “not to believe 
every spirit, but to try the spirits whether they 
are of God, because many false prophets are 
gone out into the world?” ' It is therciore man- 
ifest that we may dispute the doctrine of our 
pastors, but no man can dispute a law. The com- 
mands of civil sovereigns are on all sides grant- 
ed to be Jaws: if any else can make a law besides 
himself, all Commonwealth, and consc<iuently 
all peace and justice, must cease; which is con- 
trary to all laws, both divine and human. Noth- 
ing therefore can be drawn from these or any 
other places of Scripture to prove the decrees of 
the Pope, where he has not also the civil sov- 
ereignty, to be laws. 

The last point he would prove is this, that our 
Saviour Christ has committed ecclesiastical ju- 
risdiction immediately to none but the Pope. 
Wherein he handleth not the question of su- 
premacy between the Pope and Christian kings, 

^ I John, 4. 1. 
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but between the Pope and other bishops. And 
first, he says it is agreed that the jurisdiction of 
bishops is at least in the general de jure divino, 
that is, in the right of God; for which he alleges 
St. Paul, F^phesians, 4. ii, where he says that 
Christ, after his ascension into heaven, “gave 
gifts to men, some Apostles, some prophets, and 
some evangelists, and some pastors, and some 
teachers”; and thence infers they have indeed 
their jurisdiction in God’s right, but will not 
grant they have it immediately from God, but 
derived through the Pope. But if a man may be 
.said to have his jurisdiction de jure divifio, and 
yet not immediately; what lawlul jurisdiction, 
though but civil, is there in a Christian Com- 
monwealth that is not also de jure divino? For 
Christian kings have their civil power from 
God immediately; and the magistrates under 
Him exercise their several charges in virtue ot 
His commission; wherein that which they do is 
no less de jure divino mediuto than that which 
the bishops do in virtue of the Pope’s ordination. 
All lawful power is of God, immediately in the 
supreme governor, and mediately in those that 
have authority under him: so that either he 
must grant every constable m the slate to hold 
his office in the right of Ciod, or he must not 
hold that any bishop holds his so, besides the 
Pope himself. 

But this whole dispute, whether Christ left 
the jurisdiction to the Pope only, or to other 
bishops also, il considered out of those places 
where the Pope has the civil sovereignty, is a 
contention de lana caprina: for none of them, 
where they are not sovereigns, has any juris- 
diction at all. For jurisdiction is the power of 
hearing and determining causes between man 
and man, and can belong to none but him that 
hath the power to prescribe the rules of right 
and wrong; that is, to make laws; and with the 
sword of justice to compel men to obey his de- 
cisions, pronounced cither by himself or by the 
judges he ordaincth thereunto, which none can 
lawlully do but the civil sovereign. 

"rherefore when he allcgcth, out of the sixth 
chapter of Luke, that our Saviour called his 
disciples together, and chose twelve of them, 
which he named Apostles, he proveth that he 
elected them (all, except Matthias, Paul, and 
Barnabas), and gave them power and command 
to preach, but not to judge of causes between 
man and man: for that is a power which he re- 
fused to take upon himself, saying, “Who made 
me a judge, or a divider, amongst you?” and in 
another place, “My kingdom is not of this 
world.” But he that hath not the power to hear 
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and determine causes between man and man 
cannot be said to have any jurisdiction at all. 
And yet this hinders not but that our Saviour 
gave them power to preach and baptize in all 
parts of the world, supposing they were not by 
their own lawful sovereign forbidden: for to 
our own sovereigns Christ himself and his 
Apostles have in sundry places expressly com- 
manded us in all things to be obedient. 

The arguments by which he would prove 
that bishops receive their jurisdiction from the 
Pope (seeing the Pope in the dominions of other 
princes hath no jurisdiction himself) arc all in 
vain. Yet because they prove, on the contrary, 
that all bishops receive jurisdiction, when they 
have it, from their civil sovereigns, I will not 
omit the recital ol them. 

The first is from Numbers, ii, where Moses, 
not being able alone to undergo the whole bur- 
den ol administering the affairs ol the people 
of Israel, (Jod commanded him tochoose seven- 
ty elilers, and took piart of the spirit of Moses, 
to put it upon those seventy elders: by which is 
understood, not that (iod weakened the spirit 
of Moses, tor that h., * not eased him at all, but 
that they had all of them their authority Irom 
him; wherein he doth truly and ingenuously 
interpret that place. But seeing Moses had the 
entire sovereignty in the Comrnonwcalthof the 
Jews, it is manifest that it is thereby signified 
that they had their authority from the civil sov- 
ereign: and therefore that place provelh that 
bishops in every Christian Commonwealth have 
their authority from the civil sovereign; and 
from the Pope in his osvn territories only, and 
not in the territories of any other state. 

'iTc second argument is from the nature of 
monarchy, wherein all authority is in one man, 
and in others by derivation trom him. But the 
government ol the Church, he says, is monar- 
chical. This also makes for (Miristian monarchs. 
For they are really monarchs of their own peo- 
ple; that is, of theirown Church (for the Church 
is the same thing with a Christian people); 
whereas the power of the Pope, though he were 
St. Peter, is neither monarchy, nor hath any- 
thing of archical nor cratical, but only of didac- 
tical; for God accepteth not a forced, but a will- 
ing obedience. 

The third is from that the See of St. Peter is 
called by St. Cyprian, the head, the source, the 
root, the sun, from whence the authority of 
bishops is derived. But by the law of nature, 
which is a better principle of right and wrong 
than the word of any doctor that is but a man, 
the civil sovereign in every Commonwealth is 
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the head, the source, the root, and the sun, from 
which all jurisdiction is derived. And therefore 
the jurisdiction of bishops is derived from the 
civil sovereign. 

The fourth is taken from the inequality of 
their jurisdictions: for if God, saith he, had 
given it them immcdiatcl). He had given as 
well equality of jurisdiction, as of order : but we 
see some arc bishops but of one town, some of 
a hundred towns, and some of many whole 
provinces; which differences were not deter- 
mined by the command of CJod: their jurisdic- 
tion therefore is not of (iod, hut of man; and one 
has a greater, another a less, as it pleaseth the 
Prince of the Church. Which argument, if he 
had proved before that the Pope had had a uni- 
versal jurisdiction over all Cdiristians, had been 
for his purpose. But seeing that hath not been 
proved, and that it is notoriously known the 
large jurisdiction ol the Pope was given him 
by those that had it, that is, by the emperors 
of Rome (for th<5 Patriarch of Constantinople, 
upon the same title, namely, of being bishop of 
the capital city of the Empire, and seat of the 
emperor, claimed to be equal to him), it follovv- 
eth that all other bishops have their jurisdiction 
from the sovereigns ol the place wherein they 
exercise the same: and as tor that cause they 
have not their authority de jure divino; so nei- 
ther hath the Pope his de jure divino, except 
only where he is also the civil sovereign. 

llis filth argument is this: “If bishops have 
their jurisdiction immediately from God, the 
Pope could not take it Irom them, for he can 
do nothing contrary to God’s ordination”; and 
thisconsec]ucnce is good anil well proved. “But,” 
saith he, “the Pope can do this, and has done 
it.” This also is granted, so he do it in his own 
dominions, or in the dominions of any other 
prince that hath given him that power; but not 
universally, in right of the po[)edom: for that 
power belongeth to every Christian sovereign, 
within the bounds of his own empire, and is in- 
separable from the sovereignty. Before the peo- 
ple of Israel had, by the commandment of God 
to Samuel, set over themselves a king, after the 
manner of other nations, the high priest had the 
civil government; and none but he could make 
nor depose an inlerior priest. But that power 
wasalterwardsin the king,as maybe proved by 
this same argument of Ik'llarmine; for if the 
prie.st, be he the high priest or any other, had 
his jurisdiction immediately from God, then 
the king could not take it from him; for he 
could do nothing contrary to God’s ordinance. 
But it is certain that King Solomon deprived 
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Abiathar the high priest of his office,’ and 
placed Zadok in his room.'Kings therefore may 
in the like manner ordain and deprive bishops, 
as they shall think fit, for the well governing 
of their subjects. 

His sixth argument is this: if bishops have 
their jurisdiction dc jure diuino, that is, imme- 
diately from God, they that maintain it should 
bring some word of CJod to prove it: hut they 
can bring none. The argument is good; I have 
therefore nothing to say against it. Rut it is an 
argument no less gootl to prove the Pope him- 
self to have no jurisdiction in the dominion of 
any other prince. 

Lastly, he bringeth for argument the testi- 
mony of two Popes, Innocent and Leo; and I 
doubt not but he might have alleged, with as 
good reason, the testimonies of all the Popes al- 
most since St. Peter: for, considering the love 
of power naturally implanted in Jiiankind, who- 
soever were made Pope, he would be tempted 
to uphold the same opinion. Nevertheless, they 
should therein but do as Innocent and Leo did, 
bear witness of themselves, and therefore their 
witness should not be good. 

In the fifth book he hath four conclusions. 
The first is that the Pope is not lord of all the 
world; the second, that the Pope is not lord of 
all the Christian world; the third, that the Pope, 
without his own territory, has not any tem- 
poral jurisdiction directly. These three conclu- 
sions are easily granted. The fourth is that the 
Pope has, in the dominions of other princes, 
the supreme temporal power indirectly: which 
is denied; unless he mean bv indirectly that he 
has gotten it by indirect means, then is that 
also granted. Rut I understand that when he 
saith he hath it indirectly, he means that such 
temporal jurisdiction belongeth to him of right, 
but that this right is but a consequence of his 
pastoral authority, the which he could not ex- 
ercise, unless he have the other with it: and 
therefore to the pastoral power, which he calls 
spiritual, the supreme power civil is necessari- 
ly annexed; and that thereby he hath a right to 
change kingdoms, giving them to one, and tak- 
ing them from another, when he shall think it 
conduces to the salvation of souls. 

Before I come to consider the arguments by 
which he would prove this doctrine, it will not 
be amiss to lay open the consequences of it, that 
princes and states that have the civil sovereignty 
in their several Commonwealths may bethink 
themselves whether it be convenient for them, 

^ I Kings, 2. 26, 27. 

^Ibid., 2. 35. 
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and conducing to the good of their subjects of 
whom they are to give an account at the day of 
judgement, to admit the same. 

When it is said the Pope hath not, in the 
territories of other states, the supreme civil 
power directly, we are to understand he doth 
not challenge it, as other civil sovereigns do, 
from the original submission thereto of those 
that are to be governed. For it is evident, and 
hasalready been sufficiently in this treatise dem- 
onstrated, that the right of all sovereigns is de- 
rived originally from the consent of every one 
of those that are to be governed; whether they 
that choose him do it for their common defence 
against an enemy, as when they agree amongst 
themselves to appoint a man or an assembly of 
men to protect them, or whether they do it to 
save their lives, by submission to a concjiiering 
enemy. The Pope therefore, when he disclaim- 
eth the supreme civil power over other states 
directly, demeth no more but that his right 
cometh to him by that way; he ccaseth not for 
all that to claim it another way; and that is, 
without the consent of them that are to be gov- 
erned, by a right given him by (^od, which he 
calleth indirectly, in his assumption to the pa- 
pacy. Rut by what way soever he pietend, the 
power is the same; and he may, il it be granted 
to be his right, depose princes and states, as of- 
ten as it is lor the salvation ol souls, that is, as 
often as he will: for he claimeth also the sole 
fX)vvcr to judge whether it be to the salvation of 
men's souls, or not. And this is tbe iloctrinc, not 
only that Rellarmine here, and many other tloc- 
tors teach in their sermons and books, but also 
that some councils have decreeil, aiul the Popes 
have accordingly, when the occasion hath served 
them, put in |)racticc. For the fourth council of 
Latcran, held under Pope Innocent the Third 
(in the third Chapter, Dc 1 f(crcticis), hath this 
canon: “If a king, at the Pope’s admonition, do 
not purge his kingdom of heretics, and being 
excommunicate for the same, make not satis- 
faction within a year, his subjects are absolved 
oftbeirobedience.” And the practice hereof hath 
been seen on diverse occasions: as in the depos- 
ingof Childcric, King of P'rance; in the transla- 
tion of the Roman Empire to Charlemagne; in 
the oppression of John, King of Faigland; in 
transferring the kingdom ot Navarre; and of 
late years, in the league against Henry thcThird 
of France, and in many more occurrences. I 
think there be few princes that consider not this 
as unjust and inconvenient; but I wish they 
would all resolve to be kings or subjects. Men 
cannot serve two masters. They ought therefore 
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to case them, either by holding the reins of gov- 
ernment wholly in their own hands, or by whol- 
ly delivering them into the hands of the Pope, 
that such men as are willing to be obedient may 
be protected in their obedience. For this distinc- 
tion of temporal and spiritual power is but 
words. Power is as really divided, and as dan- 
gerously to all purposes, by sharing with an- 
other indirect power, as with a direct one. But 
to come now to his arguments. 

The first is this, “The civil power is subject to 
thcspiritual: therefore hethat hath the supreme 
power spiritual hath right to command tempo- 
ral princes, and dispose of their temporals in or- 
der to the spiritual.” As for the distinction of 
temporal and spiritual, let us consider in what 
sense it may be said intelligibly that the tempo- 
ral or civil power is subject to the spiritual. 
There be but two ways that those words can be 
made sense. For when we say one jiower is sub- 
ject toanothcr power, the meaning cither is that 
he which hath the one is subject to him that hath 
the other; or that the one power is to the other 
as the means to the eml. l‘or we cannot under- 
stand that one pns.f hath power over another 
power; or that one power can have right or 
command over another: for subjection, com- 
mand, right, and power are acciilcnts, not of 
powers, but of jicrsons. One power may be sub- 
ordinate to another, as the art oi a saddler to 
the art of a rider. If then it be granted that the 
civil governmenr be ordained as a means to 
bring us to a spiritual leliLity, >et it does not 
follow that if a king have the civil power, and 
the Pope the spiritual, that therefore the king 
IS bound to obey the Pope, more than every 
saddler is bound to obey every riilcr. ^I'heretorc 
as from suborilmation of an art cannot be in- 
ferred the subjection of the professor; so from 
the subordination of a government cannot be 
infcrieil the subjcLtion of the governor. When 
therefore he saith the civil power is subject to 
the spiritual, his meaning is that the civil sov- 
ereign is subject to the spiritual sovereign. Ami 
the argument stands thus: the civil sovereign 
is subject to the spiritual; therefore the spirit^ 
ual prince mav command temporal princes, 
(where thcconclusion is the same with theanie- 
cedent he .shoulil have provetl). But to prove it, 
he allegcth first, this reason, “Kings and popes, 
clergy and laity, make but one Commonwealth; 
that is to say, but one ("hurch: and in all bodies 
th'- members depend one upon another: but 
things spiritual ilepcnd not of things temporal: 
therefore temporal depend on spiritual, and 
therefore arc subject to them.” In which argu- 
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mentation there be two gross errors; one is that 
all Christian kings, jiopes, clergy, and all other 
CMiristian men make but one Commonwealth: 
for it is evident that France is one Common- 
wealth, Spain another, and Venice a third, etc. 
And these consist of Christians, and therefore 
also arc several bodies of Christians; that is to 
say, several churches: and their several sover- 
eigns represent them, whereby they arc capable 
of commanding and obeying, of doing and suf- 
fering, as a natural man; which no general or 
universal Church is, till it have a representant, 
w'hich it hath not on earth: for if it had, there 
is no doubt but that all Christendom were one 
('ommonwcalth, whose sovereign were that rep- 
resentant, both in things spiritual and tempo- 
ral: and the Pope, to make himself this repre- 
sentant, vvantelh three things that our Saviour 
hath not given him, lo command, and to judge, 
and to punish, otherwise than, by excommuni- 
cation, to run from those that will not learn of 
him: for though the Pope were Christ’s only 
V icar, yet he cannot exercise his government till 
our Saviour’s second toming: and then also it 
is not the Pope, but St. Peter himself, with the 
other Apostles, that arc to be judges of the world. 

The other error in this his first argument is 
that he says the members of every C'ommon- 
wcalth, as of a natural body, depend one of 
another. It is true thev cohere together, but they 
depend only on the sov cieign, which is the soul 
of the Commonwealth; which faibng,the Com- 
monwealth is dissolved into a civil war, no one 
man so much as cohering to another, for want 
of a common dependence on a known sover- 
eign; just as the members of the natural body 
ilissolve into earth tor want of a soul to hold 
them together. Therefore there is nothing in 
this similitude from whence to infer a depend- 
ence of the laity on the elergv, or of the tempo- 
ral oflicers on the spiritual, but of both on the 
CIV il sovereign; which ought indeed indirect his 
civil commands to the salvation ol souls; hut is 
not thcrelorc subject to any but Ciod I limsclf. 
And thus you sec the l.iboured fallacy of the 
first argument, to ileccivc such men as distin- 
guish not bctw'ecn the subordination oi actions 
in the wav to the cntl; and the subjection of 
persons one to another in the administration of 
the means, b'or to every end, the means are ile- 
termined by nature, or by (iod Himself siiper- 
naturallv: but the power to make men use the 
means is in every nation resigned, by the law of 
nature, which forbuldcth men to violate their 
faith given, to the civil sovereign. 

liis second argument is this: “Every Com- 
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monwealth, because it is supposed to be per- 
fect and sufficient in itself, may command any 
other Commonwealth not subject to it, and force 
it to change the administration of the govern- 
ment; nay depose the prince, and set another 
in his room, if it cannot otherwise defend itself 
against the injuries he goes about to do them: 
much more may a spiritual Commonwealth 
command a temporal one to change the admin- 
istration of their government, and may depose 
princes, and institute others, when they cannot 
otherwise defend the spiritual good.” 

That a Commonwealth, to defend itself 
against injuries, may lawfully do all that he hath 
here said is very true; and hath already in that 
which hath gone before been sufficiently dem- 
onstrated. And if it were also true that there is 
now in this world a spiritual Commonwealth, 
distinct from a civil Commonwealth, then might 
the prince thereof, upon injury done him, or 
upon want of caution that injury be not done 
him in time to come, repair and secure him- 
self by war; which is, in sum, deposing, killing, 
or subduing, or doing any act of hostility. But 
by the same reason, it would be no less lawful 
for a civil sovereign, upon the like in juries done, 
or feared, to make war upon the spiritual sov- 
ereign; which I believe is more than Cardinal 
Bellarmine would have inferred from his own 
proposition. 

But spiritual Commonwealth there is none 
in this world: for it is the same thing with the 
kingdom of Christ; which he himself saith is 
not of this world, but shall be in the next world, 
at the resurrection, when they that have liVed 
justly, and believed that he was the Christ, shall, 
though they died natural bodies, rise spiritual 
bodies; and then it is that our Saviour shall 
judge the world, and conquer his adversaries, 
and make a spiritual Commonwealth. In the 
meantime, seeing there are no men on earth 
whose bodies are spiritual, there can he no spir- 
itual Commonwealth amongst men that are yet 
in the flesh; unless w’e call preachers, that have 
commission to teach and prepare men for their 
reception into the kingdom of Christ at the res- 
urrection, a Commonwealth; which I have 
proved already to be none. 

The third argument is this; “It is not lawful 
for Christians to tolerate an infidel or heretical 
king, in case he endeavour to draw them to his 
heresy, or infidelity. But to judge whether a king 
draw his subjects to heresy, or not, bclongeth to 
the Pope. Therefore hath the Pope right to de- 
termine whether the prince be to be deposed, or 
not deposed.*^’ 
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To this 1 answer that both these assertions are 
false. For Christians, or men of what religion 
soever, if they tolerate not their king, whatso- 
ever law he maketh, though it beconcerning re- 
ligion, do violate their faith, contrary to the di- 
vine law, both natural and positive: nor is there 
any judge of heresy amongst subjects but their 
own civil sovereign. For heresy is nothing else 
but a private opinion, obstinately maintained, 
contrary to the opinion which the public per- 
son (that is to say, the representant oi the Com- 
monwealth) hath commanded to be taught. 
By which it is manifest that an opinion publicly 
appointed to be taught cannot be heresy; nor 
the sovereign princes that authorize them, her- 
etics. For heretics are none but private men 
that stubbornly defend some doctrine prohibit- 
ed by their lawful sovereigns. 

But to prove that Christians arc not to toler- 
ate infidel or heretical kings, he allegeth a f)lace 
in Deuteronomy where God forhiddeth the 
Jews, when they shall set a king over them- 
selves, to choose a stranger: ' and from thence 
inferreth that it is unlawiul for a Christian to 
choose a king that is not a Christian. Anil it is 
true that he that is a Christian, that is, he that 
hath already obliged hiinsclt to receive our 
Saviour, when he shall come, lor his king, shall 
tempt God too much in choosing for king in 
this world one that he knowclh will endeavour, 
both by terror and persuasion, to make him \ 10- 
latc his faith. But, it is, sailh he, the same dan- 
ger to choose one that is not a (Christian lor 
king, and not to depose him when he is thosen. 
To this I say, the question is not ol the d.mger 
ol not deposing; but of the justice of deposing 
him. To choose him may in some cases be un- 
just; but to depose him, when he is chosen, is in 
no case just. For it is always violation of faith, 
and consequently against the law of nature, 
which is the eternal law of Ciod.Nordowcread 
that any such doctrine was accounted C'hristian 
in the time of the Apostles; nor in the time ol the 
Roman Emperors, till the popes had the civil 
sovereignty of Rome. But to this he hath replied 
that the Christiansof old deposed not Nero, nor 
Dioclcsian, nor Julian, nor Valens, an Arian, 
for this cause only, that they wanted temporal 
forces. Perhaps so. But did our Saviour, who 
for calling for might have had twelve legions 
of immortal, invulnerable angels to assist him, 
want forces to depose Ca-sar, or at least Pilate, 
that unjustly, without finding fault in him, de- 
livered him to the Jews to be crucified Or if 
the Apostles wanted temporal forces to depose 

* Deuteronomy, 17. [15]. 
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Nero, was it therefore necessary for them in 
their epistles to the new made Christians to 
teach them, as they did, to obey the powers 
constituted over them, whereof Nero in that 
time was one, and that they ought to obey them, 
not for fear of their wrath, but for conscience 
sake? Shall we say they did not only obey, but 
also teach what they meant not, for want of 
strength? It is not therefore for want of strength, 
but for conscience sake, that Christians are to 
tolerate their heathen princes, or princes (for I 
cannot call any one whose doctrine is the public 
doctrine, a heretic) that authorize the teaching 
of an error. And whereas for the temporal pow- 
er of the Pope, he allegeth further that St. Pau^ 
appointed judges under the heathen princes 
of those limes, such as were not ordained by 
those princes;' it is not true. For St. Paul 
does but advise them to take some ot their breth- 
ren to compound their dilfcrences, as arbitra- 
tors, rather than to go to law one with another 
before the heathen judges; which is a whole- 
some precept, and full of charity, fit to be prac- 
tised also in the best Christian Commonwealths. 
And lor the dan”* r may arise to religion, 
b> the subjects tolerating of a heathen, or an err- 
ing prince, it is a point of which a subject is no 
competent judge; or if he be, the Pope’s tem- 
poral subjects may judge also of the Pope’s doc- 
trine. For every Christian prince, as I have for- 
merly proved, is no less supreme pastor of his 
own subjects than the Pope of his. 

The fourth argument is taken from the bap- 
tism of kings; wherein, that they may be made 
Cdiristians, they submit their sceptres to Christ, 
and promise to keep and defend the Christian 
faith. 'J’his is true; lor Christian kings arc no 
more but Christ’s subjects: but they may, tor 
all that, be the Pojie’s fellows; for they arc su- 
preme pastors of their own subjects; and the 
Pope is no more but king and pastor, even in 
Rome itself. 

The fifth argument is drawn from the words 
spoken by our Saviour, “Feed my sheep”; by 
which was given all power necessary for a pas- 
tor; as the power to chase away wolves, such as 
are heretics; the power to shut up rams, if they 
be mad, or push at the other sheep with their 
horns, such as arc evil, though Christian, kings; 
and power to give the flock convenient food: 
from whence he inferreth that St. Peter had these 
three powers given him by Christ. To which I 
answer that the last of these powers is no more 
than the power, or rather command, to teach. 
For the first, which is to chase away wolves, 

^ I Corinthians, 6. 
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that is, heretics, the place he quoteth is, “Be- 
ware of false prophets which come to you in 
sheep’s clothing, but inwardly arc ravening 
wolves.”* But neither are heretics false proph- 
ets, or at all prophets: nor (admitting heretics 
for the wolves there meant) were the Apostles 
commanded to kill them, or if they were kings, 
to depose them; but to beware of, fly, and avoid 
them. Nor was it to St. Peter, nor to any of the 
Apostles, but to the multitude of the Jews that 
followed him into the mountain, men for the 
most part not yet converted, that he gave this 
counsel, to beware of false prophets: which 
therefore, if it confer a power of chasing away 
kings, was given not only to prisate men, but to 
men that were not at all Christians. And as to 
the power of separating and shutting upot furi- 
ous rams, by which he meaneth Christian kings 
that refuse to submit themselves to the Roman 
pastor, our Saviour refused to take upon him 
that power in this world himself, but advised 
to let the corn and tares grow up together till 
the day of judgement: much less did he give it 
to St. Peter, or can St. Peter give it to the Fopes. 
St. Peter, and all other pastors, are bidden to 
esteem those Christians that disobey the Church, 
that is, that disobey the Chrisiiaii sovereign, as 
heathen men and as publicans.Seeing then men 
challenge to the Pope no authority over heathen 
princes, they ought to challenge none over those 
that are to be esteemed as heathen. 

liul from the power to teach only, he infer- 
reth also a coerciv e power in the Pope over kings. 
The pastor, saith he, must give his flock con- 
venient food: therefore the Pope mayandought 
to compel kings to do their duty. Out ot which 
it follovveth that the Pope, as pastor of C'hris- 
tian men, is king of kings: which all ('hristian 
kings ought indeed either to confess, or else they 
ought to take upon themselves the supreme pas- 
toral charge, every one in his own dominion. 

His sixth and last argument is from examples. 
To which I answer, first, that examples prove 
nothing; secondly, that the examples he alleg- 
eth make not so much as a probability ot right. 
The lact of Jehoiada in killing Athaliah* was 
cither by the authority of King Joash, or it was 
a horrible crime in the high priest, which ever 
alter the election of King Saul was a mere sub- 
ject. The fact of St. Ambrose in excommunicat- 
ing Theodosius the Emperor, if it vvere true he 
did so, was a capital crime. And lor the Popes, 
Gregory I, Ciregory II, Zachary, and Leo III, 
their judgements arc void, as given in their 

^ Matthew, 7. 15. 

* II Kings, II. 
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own cause; and the acts done by them con- 
formably to this doctrincarethegreatestcrimes. 
especially that of Zachary, that are incident to 
human nature. And thus much of power ec- 
clesiastical; wherein I had been more brief, for- 
bearing to examine these arguments of Kcllar- 
mine, if they had been his as a private man, 
and not as the champion of the Papacy against 
all other Christian princes and states. 

CHAPTER XLIIT 
Of what is Necessary for a Mans 
Reception into the Kingdom 
of Heaven 

The most frequent pretext of sedition and civil 
war in Christian Commonwealth^ hath a long 
time proceeded from a difficulty, not yet suffi- 
ciently resolved, of obeying at once both God 
and man then when their commandments arc 
one contrary to the other. It is manitest enough 
that when a man recciveth two contrary com- 
mands, and knows that one of them is (lod’s, he 
ought to obey that, anil not the other, though it 
be the command even of his lawful sovereign 
(whether a monarch or a sovereign assembly), 
or the command of his father. The difficulty 
therefore consisteth in this, that men, when 
they arc commanded in the name of f iod,know 
not in diverse cases whether the command be 
from God, or whether he that commandeth do 
but abuse C}od’s name for some private ends of 
his own. For as there were in the Church of the 
Jews many false prophets that sought reputa- 
tion with the peop)le by feigned dreams ar^d 
visions; so there have been in all times, in the 
Church of ("hrist, false teachers that seek repu- 
tation with the people by fantastical and lalse 
doctrines; and by such reputation, as is the na- 
ture of ambition, to govern them for their pri- 
vate benefit. 

But this difficulty of obeying both God and 
the civil sovereign on earth, to those that can 
distinguish between what is necessary and what 
is not necessary for their reception into the king- 
dom of God, is of no moment. For il the com- 
mand of the civil sovereign be such as that it 
may be obeyed without the forfeiture of life 
eternal, not to obey it is unjust; and the precept 
of the Apostle takes place: “Servants, obey your 
masters in all things”; and “Children, obey your 
parents in all things”; and the precept of our 
Saviour, “The Scribes and Pharisees sit in Mo- 
ses’ chair; all therefore they shall say, that ob- 
serve, and do.” But if the command be such as 
cannot be obeyed, without being damned to 
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eternal death, then it were madness to obey it, 
and the counsel of our Saviour takes place, 
“Fear not those that kill the body, but cannot 
kill the soiil.”^ All men therefore that would 
avoid both the punishments that are to be in this 
world inflicted for disobedience to their earthly 
sovereign, and those that shall be inflicted in 
the world to come for disobedience to God, 
have need be taught to distinguish well be- 
tween what is, and what is not, necessary to 
eternal salvation. 

All that is necessary to salvation is contained 
in two virtues, faith in Christ, and obedience to 
law<. The latter of these, if it were perfect, were 
enough to us. But because we are all guilty of 
disobedience toCJod’s law, not only originally in 
Adam, but also actually by our own transgres- 
sions. there is required at our hands now, not 
only obedience for the rest of our time, but also 
a remission of sins for the time past; which re- 
mission is the reward of our faith in Christ. 
That nothing else is necessarily required to 
salvation is manifest from this, that the king- 
dom of heaven is shut to none but to sinners; 
that is to say, to the disobedient, or transgres- 
sors of the law; nor to them, incase they repent, 
and believe all the articles of C^hristian faith 
necessary to salvation. 

The obedience required at ourhamls by God, 
that accepteth in all our actions the will lor the 
deed, is a serious endeavour to obey Him; and 
is called also by all such names as signify that 
endeavour. And therefore oberiicnce is some- 
times called by the names of chanty and love, 
because they imply a will to obey; and our Sav- 
iour himself maketh our love to God, and to 
one another, a fulfilling of the whole law; and 
sometimes by the name of righteousness', for 
righteousness is but the will to give to every one 
his own, that is to say, the will to obey the laws; 
and sometimes by the name of n pentane e, be- 
cause to repent implicth a turning away from 
sin, which is the same with the return of the 
will to obedience. Whosoever therefore un- 
fcigncdly desireth to fulfil the commandments 
of Cjod, or repenteth him truly of his transgres- 
sions, or that loveth ( iod with all his heart, and 
his neighbour as himself, hath all the obedience 
necessary to his reception into the kingdom of 
C^od: for if God should require perfect inno- 
cence, there could no flesh be saved. 

But what commandments arc those that God 
hath given us? Arc all those laws which were 
given to the Jews by the hand of Moses the 
commandments of (Jod? If they be, why are 

’ Matthew, 10. 28. 
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not Christians taught to obey them? If they be 
not, what others are so, besides the law of na- 
ture? For our Saviour Christ hath not j^iven us 
new laws, but counsel to observe those we are 
subject to; that is to say, the laws of nature, and 
the laws of our several sovereigns: nor did he 
make any new law to the jews in his Sermon 
on the Mount, but only expounded the laws of 
Moses, to which they were subject before. 'Fhe 
laws of Cod therefore are none but the laws of 
nature, whereof the principal is that we should 
not violate our faith, that is, a commandment 
to obey our civil sovereigns, which we consti- 
tuted over us by mutual pact one with another. 
And this law of Cod, that commandeth obedi- 
ence to the law civil, commandeth by conse- 
quence obedience to all the precepts of the Bible; 
which, as I have proved in the precedent chap- 
ter, is there only law where the civil sovereign 
hath made it so; and in other places but coun- 
sel, which a man at his own peril may without 
injustice refuse to obey. 

Knowing now what is the obedience neces- 
sary to salvation, and to whom it is due, we arc 
to consider ncxi c . '^^'f-rning faith, whom and 
why we believe, and what are the articles or 
points necessarily to be believed by them that 
shall be saved. And first, for the person whom 
we believe, because it is impossible to believe 
any person before we know what he saith, it is 
necessary he be one that we have heard speak, 
d’hc person therefore whom Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Moses, and the prophets believed wasCod 
Himself, that spake unto them supernaturally; 
and the person whom the Apostlesand Disciples 
that conversed with Christ believed, was our 
Saviour himself. Jhit of them, to whom neither 
(md the I'ather nor our Saviour ever spake, it 
cannot be said that the person whom they be- 
lieved was Ciod. They believed the Apostles, 
and after them the pastors and doctors of the 
Church that recommended to their faith the 
history of the Old and New Testament: so that 
the faith of ('hristians ever since our Saviour’s 
time hath had for foundation, first, the reputa- 
tion of their pastors, and aftcrwartl, the author- 
ity of those that made the Old and New Testa- 
ment to be received for the rule of faith; which 
none could do but Christian sovereigns, who 
are therefore the supreme pastors, and the only 
persons whom ('hristians now hear speak from 
Cod; except such as (lod speaketh to in these 
da^ s supernaturally. But because there be many 
false prophets gone out into the world, other 
men are to examine such spirits, as St. John ad- 
viseth us, “whether they be of God, or not.” * 
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And therefore, seeing the examination of doc- 
trines belongeth to the supreme pastor, the per- 
son W'hich all tliey that have no special revela- 
tion arc to believe is, in every Commonwealth, 
the supreme pastor, that is to say, the civil 
sovereign. 

The causes why men believe any Christian 
doctrine are various: for faith is the gift of God, 
and lie worketh it in each several man by such 
ways as it seemeth good unto Himself, 'fhe 
most ordinary immciliate cause of our belief, 
concerning any point of Christian faith, is that 
we believe the Bible to be the word of Ciod. But 
why we believe the Bible to be the word of God 
is much disputed, as all questions must needs 
be that arc not well stated. For they make not 
the question to be, why we believe it, but how 
we know it; as if believing and knowing were 
all one. And thence while one side ground their 
knowledge upon the infallibility of the Church, 
and the other side on the testimony of the pri- 
vate spirit, neither side concludcth what it pre- 
tends. For how shall a man know the infalli- 
bility of the Cdmrch but by knowing first the 
infallibility of the Scripture ? Or how shall a man 
know his own private spirit to be other than a 
belief grounded upon the authority and argu- 
ments of his teachers or upon a presumption 
of his own gifts.^ Besides, there is nothing in the 
Scripture from which can be inferred the in- 
fallibility of the ("hurch; much less, of an\ par- 
ticular Church; and least of all, the infallibility 
of any particular man. 

It is manliest, therefore, that Christian men 
do not know, but only believe the ScrijUurc to 
be the word ol Ciod; and that the means ol mak- 
ing them believe, which Ciod is pleased to af- 
ford men ordinarily, is according to the way of 
nature, that is to say, from their teachers. It is 
the doctrine of St. Paul concerning C^hristian 
faith in general, “I'aith cometh by hearing,”® 
that is, by hearing our lawful pastors. 1 le saith 
also, “How shall they believe in him of whom 
they have not heard? And how shall they hear 
without a preacher? And how shall thev preach, 
except they be sent? ’’“Whereby it isevident that 
the ordinary cause of believing that the Scrip- 
tures are the word of Ciod is the same with the 
cause of I he believing of all other articles of our 
faith, namely, the hearing of those that arc by 
the law allowed and appointed to teach us, as 
our parents in their houses, and our pastors in 
the churches: which also is made more mani- 

' I John, 4. I. 

" Romans, 10. 17. 

^ Ibid,, 10. 14, 15. 
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fest by experience. For what other cause can 
there be assigned why in Christian Common- 
wealths all men either believe or at least profess 
the Scripture to be the word of God, and in 
other Commonwealths scarce any, but that in 
Christian Commonwealths they are taught it 
from their infancy, and in other places they are 
taught otherwise? 

But if teaching be the cause of faith, why do 
not all believe? It is certain therefore that faith 
is the gift of God, and I le givelh it to whom He 
will. Nevertheless, because to them to whom 
He giveth it. He givcth it by the means of 
teachers, the immediate cause of faith is hear- 
ing. In a school, where many are taught, and 
some profit, others profit not, the cause of learn- 
ing in them that profit is the master; yet it can- 
not he thence inferred that learning is not the 
gift of God. All good things proceed from God; 
yet cannot all that have them say they are in- 
spired; for that implies a gilt supernatural, and 
the immediate hand of Ciod; which he that pre- 
tends to, pretends to be a prophet, and is sub- 
ject to the examination of the Church. 

Rut whether men know, or believe, or grant 
the Scriptures to be the word of God, if out of 
such places of them as arc without obscurity I 
shall show what articles of faith arc necessary, 
and only necessary, for sal vat ion, those men must 
needs know, believe, or grant the same. 

The unum neccssarhtm , only article of faith, 
which the Scripture maketh simply necessary 
to salvation is this, that Jesus is the Christ. By 
the name of Christ is understood the King 
which (Jod had before promised by the proph- 
ets of the Old Testament to send into the world, 
to reign (over the Jews and over such of other 
nations as should believe in him) under Him- 
self eternally; and to give them that eternal life 
which was lost by the sin of Adam, Which, 
when I have proved out of Scripture, I will fur- 
ther show when, and in w’hat sense, some other 
articles may be also called necessary. 

For proof that the belief of this article, Jesus 
is the Christ, is all the faith required to salva- 
tion, my first argument shall be from the scope 
of the evangelists; which was, by the descrip- 
tion of the life of our Saviour, to estab^’sh that 
one article, Jesus is the Christ. The sum of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel is this, that Jesus was of the 
stock of David, born of a virgin, which are the 
marks of the true ('hrisi; that the Magi came 
to worship him as Kingof the Jews; that Herod 
for the same cause sought to kill him; that John 
the Baptist proclaimed him; that he preached 
by himself and his Apostles that he was that 
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King; that he taught the law, not as a scribe, but 
as a man of authority; that he cured diseases by 
his word only, and did many other miracles, 
which were foretold the Christ should do; that 
he was saluted King when he entered into Jeru- 
salem; that he forewarned them to beware of 
all others that should pretend to be Christ; that 
he was taken, accused, and put to death for say- 
ing he was King; that the cause of his con- 
demnation, written on the cross, was jesus of 

NAZARETH, THE KING OF THE JEWS. All which 

tend to no other end than this, that men should 
believe that Jesus is the Christ. Such therefore 
was the scope of St. Matthew's Gospel. Hut the 
scope of all the evangelists, as may appear hy 
reading them, was the same. Therefore the scope 
of the whole Ciospel was the establishing of that 
only article. And St. John exjircssly makes it 
his conclusion, “'riicsc things are written, that 
you may know that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of the living (Tod.” ^ 

My second argument is taken from the sub- 
ject of the sermons ol the Apostles, both whilst 
our Saviour lived on earth, and after his ascen- 
sion. 'I'he Apostles in our Saviour's time were 
sent to preach the kingdom ol Ciod: " for neith- 
er there, nor Matthew, lo. 7, givelh he any com- 
mission to them other than this, “As ye go, 
preach, saying, the kingdom of hca\en is at 
hand”; that is, that Jesus is the Messiah, the 
Christ, the King which was to come. That their 
preaching also alter his ascens^pn was the same 
is manifest out of Acts, 17. fi, | 7 1 , “They drew,” 
saith St. Luke, “Jason and certain brethren un- 
to the rulers ot the city, erving. These that have 
turned the world upside down aic come hither 
also, whom Jason hath received. And these all 
do contrary to the decrees of (>;csar, saying that 
there is another king, one Jesus.” And out of 
the second and third verses of tlie same chapter, 
where it is said that St. Paul, “as his manner 
was, went in unto them; and three Sabbath days 
reasoned with them out of the Scriptures; open- 
ing and alleging that (Christ must needs have 
suffered, and risen again from the dead, and 
that this Jesus | whom he preached] is Christ.” 

The third argument is from those places of 
Scripture by which all the faith required to sal- 
vation is declared to be easy. For if an inward 
assent of the mind to all the doctrines concern- 
ing Christian faith now taught, whereof the 
greatest part are disputed, were necessary to 
salvation, there would be nothing in the world 
so hard as to be a Christian. The thief upon the 

* Tolin, 20. 31. 

* Luke, 9. 2. 
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cross, though repenting, could not have been 
saved for saying, “Lord, remember me when 
thou comest into thy kingdom”; by which he 
testified no beliefs of any other article, bur this, 
that Jesus was the King, Nor could it be said, 
as it is, Matthew, ii. 30, that “Christ’s yoke is 
easy, and his burden light”; nor that “little 
children believe in him,” as it is, Matthew, r8.6. 
Nor could St. Paul have said (i Cor., 1: 21), 
“It pleased God by the foolish ness of preaching, 
to save them that believe”:' nor could St. Paul 
himself have been saved, much less have been 
so great a doctor of the Church so suddenly, 
that never perhaps thought of transubstantia- 
tion, nor purgatory, nor many other articles 
now obtruded. 

Tlie lourlli argument is taken from pilaccs 
express, and such as receive no controversy of 
interpretation; as first, John, 3. 39, “Search the 
Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal 
lite, and they are they that testify of me.” Our 
Sa\ iour here speaketh of the Scriptures only of 
the Old "rcstament; for the Jews at that time 
could not search the Scriptures of the New 
IVstament, whi< ^ ^ not written. Hut the 
Old Testament hath nothing of Christ but the 
marks by which men might know him when 
he came; as that he should descend trom David; 
be born at Hethlehcm, and oi a virgin; do great 
miracles, and the like. There! ore to believe that 
this Jesus was, he was suflicient to eternal life: 
hut more than sufficient is not necessary; and 
lonsequeiitly no other article is ret|uircd. Again, 
“Whosoever liveth and hclieveth in me shall 
not die eternally.”* Therefore to believe in 
(dirist is faith sufficient to eternal life; and 
consequently no more faith than that is neces- 
sary. Jhit to believe in Jesus, and to believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, is all one, as appeareth 
in the verses immediately following, f or when 
our Saviour had said to Martha, “Bclievest 
thou this?”® she answereth, “Yea, Lord, I be- 
lieve that thou art the Christ, the Son of God, 
which should come into the world.”^ There- 
fore this article alone is faith sufficient to life 
eternal, and more than sufficient is not neces- 
sary. 'riiirdly, John, 20. 31, “These things are 
vyritten that ye might believe, that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son oi (^od, and that believ- 
ing ye might have life through his name.” 
There, to believe that Jesus is the Christ is iaith 
sufficient to the obtaining of life; and therefore 

^ 1 Corinthians, i. 21. 

*Iohn, II. 26. 
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no other article is necessary. Fourthly, I John, 
4. 2, “Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh is of God.” And I 
John, 3. I, “Whosoever believeth that Jesus is 
the Christ is born of God.” And verse 5, “Who 
is he that overcometh the world, but he that be- 
lieveth that Jesus is the Son of Ciod?” Fifthly, 
Acts, 8. 36, 37, “Sec,” saith the eunuch, “here 
is water, what doth hinder me to be baptized? 
And Philip said, Tf thou believest with all thy 
heart thou mayst. And he answered and said, 
I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.” 
Therefore this article believed, Jesus is the 
Christ, is sufficient to baptism, that is to say, 
to our reception into the kingdom of God, and, 
by consequence, only necessary. And generally 
in all places where our Saviour saith to any 
man, “Thy faith hath saved thee,” the cause he 
saith it is some confession which directly, or by 
consequence, implicth a belief that Jesus is the 
Christ. 

The last argument is from the places where 
this article is made the ioiindation of faith: for 
he that holdeth the foundation shall be saved. 
Which places arc first, iMatthew, 24. 23, “If any 
man shall say unto you, Lo, here is Cffirist, or 
there, believe it not, for there shall arise false 
Christs, and false prophets, and shall shew great 
signs, and wonders,” etc. Here, vve sec, this ar- 
ticle, Jesus is the Christ, must be held, though 
he that shall teach the contrary should do great 
miracles. The second place is Galatians, 1.8, 
“'I'hough vve, or an angel from heaven, prc,ich 
any other gospel unto you than that we have 
preached unto you, let him be accursed.” Ihit 
the gospel which Paul and the other Apostles 
preached was only lhi> article, that Jesu< is the 
Christ: therefore for the belief ol this article, 
vve arc to rcicct the authoritv ot an angel irom 
heaven; much more ot any mortal man, if he 
teach the contrarv . This is then-lore the iunda- 
mcntal article of (ffiristian faith. A third place 
is I John, 4. T,“lielovcd, believe not every spirit. 
I Icrcby ye shall know the Spirit of (Jod; every 
spirit that confcssctli that Jesus (dirist iscomcin 
the flesh is of (jod.” By which it is evident that 
this article is the measure and rule by which to 
estimate and examine all other articles, and is 
th» reforc only tundamciual. A fourth is Mat- 
thew, 16. 1 8, where, after St. Peter had professed 
this article, saying to our Saviour, “Thou art 
Christ the Son of the living God,”® our Saviour 
answered, “Thou art Peter, and ujwn this rock 
I will build my Church”: from whence I infer 
that this article is that on which all other doc- 

* [Matthew, 16. 16 j. 
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trines of the Church arc built, as on their foun- 
dation. A fifth is I Corinthians, 3. ii, 12, etc., 
“Other foundation can no man lay than that 
which is laid, Jesus is the Christ. Now if any 
man build upon this foundation, gold, silver, 
precious stones, wood, hay, stubble; every man’s 
work shall be made manifest; for the day shall 
declare it, because it shall be revealed by fire, 
and the fire shall try every man’s work, of what 
sort it is. If any man’s work abide which he 
hath built thereupon, he shall receive a reward. 
If any man’s work shall be burnt, he shall suf- 
fer loss; but he himself shall be saved, yet so as 
by fire.” Which words, being partly plain and 
easy to understand, and partly allegorical and 
difliciilt, out of that which is plain may be in- 
ferred that pastors that teach this foundation, 
that Jesus is the Christ, though they draw from 
it false consequences (which all men are some- 
times subject to), they may nevertheless be 
saved; much more that they may be saved, who, 
being no pastors, but hearers, believe t^hat which 
is by their lawful pastors taught them. There- 
fore the belief of this article is sufficient; and 
by consequence, there is no other article of faith 
necessarily required to salvation. 

Now for the part which is allegorical, as that 
“the fire shall try every man’s work,” and that 
they “shall be saved, but so as by fire,” or 
“through fire” (for the original is hid Tn^pov), 
it makeih nothing against thisconclusionw'hich 
I have drawn from the other words that dre 
plain. Nevertheless, because upon this place 
there hath been an argument taken to prove the 
fire of purgatory, I will also here offer yoif my 
conjecture concerning the meaning of this trial 
of doctrines and saving of men as by fire. The 
Apostle here seemeth to allude to the words of 
the Prophet Zechariah, who, speaking of the 
restoration of the kingdom of God, saith thus, 
“Two parts therein shall be cut off, and die, 
but the third shall be left therein; and I will 
bring the third part through the fire, and will 
refine them as silver is refined, and will try 
them as gold is tried; they shall call on the 
name of the Lord, and 1 will hear them.” ‘ The 
day of judgement is the day of the restoration 
of the kingdom of God; and at that day it is 
that St. Peter tells us shall he the conflagration 
of the world, wherein the wicked shall perish; 
but the remnant which God will save shall pass 
through that fire unhurt, and be therein (as 
silver and gold are refined by the fire from 
their dross) tried, and refined from their idola- 
try, and be made to call upon the name of the 

* Zechariah, 13. 8, 9. 
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true God.* Alluding whereto, St. Paul here saith 
that “the day” (that is, the day of judgement, 
the great day of our Saviour’s coming to restore 
the kingdom of Cmd in Israel) shall try every 
man’s doctrine, by judging which are gold, sil- 
ver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble; and 
then they that have built false consequences on 
the true foundation shall see their doctrines 
condemned; nevertheless they themselves shall 
be saved, and pass unhurt through this uni- 
versal fire, and live eternally, to call upon the 
name of the true and only (md. In which sense 
there is nothing that accordeth not with the 
rest of Holy Scripture, or any glimpse of the 
fire of purgatory. 

But a man may here ask whether it be not as 
necessary to salvation to believe that God is 
Omnipotent Creator ot the world; that fesus 
Christ is risen; and that all men else shall rise 
again from the dead at the last day; as to be- 
lieve that Jesus is the Christ. 'I’o which I an- 
swer, they are; and so are many more articles; 
but they arc such as are contained in this one, 
and may be deduced from it, with more or less 
dilficulty. l*‘or who is there that does not sec 
that they who belies c Jesus to be the Son of 
the CJod of Israel, and that the Israelites bad for 
(Jod the Omnipotent Oeator of all things, do 
therein also believe that Ciod is the Omnipotent 
Oeator of all things? Or how can a man believe 
that Jesus is the king that shall reign eternally, 
unless he believe him also risen again from the 
dead? Tor a dead man cannot exercise the of- 
fice of a king. In sum, he that boldelh this foun- 
dation, Jesus is the Christ, holdcth expressly all 
that he seeth rightly tieduced from it, and im- 
plicitly all that is consequent thereunto, though 
he have not skill enough to discern the conse- 
quence. And therefore it boldelh still good that 
the belief of this one article is sufficient faith to 
obtain remission of sins to the penitent, and 
consequently to bring them into the kingdom 
of heaven. 

Now that I have shown that all the obedience 
required to salvation consisleth in the will to 
obey the law of God, that is to say, in repent- 
ance; and all the faith required to the same is 
comprehended in the belief of this article, Jesus 
is the Christ; I will further allege those pi, ices 
of the Gospel that prove that all that is neces- 
sary to salvation is contained in both these 
joined together. I’he men to whom St. Peter 
preached on the day of Pentecost, next after the 
ascension of our Saviour, asked him, and the 
rest of the Apostles, saying, “Men and breth- 
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ren, what shall we do?”' To whom St.Pcter 
answered, “Repent, and be baptized every one 
of you, for the remission of sins, and ye shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Cdiost.”* Therefore 
repentance and baptism, that is, believing that 
Jesus is the Christ, is all that is necessary to sal- 
vation. Again, our Saviour being asked by a 
certain ruler, “What shall I do to inherit eternal 
lifei^’’^ answered, “Thou knowest the com- 
mandments, Do not commit adultery. Do not 
kill. Do not steal. Do not bear false witness, 
Honour thy father and thy mother”:^ which 
when he said he had observed, our Saviour add- 
ed, “Sell all thou hast, give it to the poor, and 
come and follow me”: which was as much as to 
say, rely on me that am the king. Therefore to 
fulfil the law, and to believe that Jesus is the 
king, is all that is required to bring a man to 
eternal life. Thirdly, St. Paul saith, “The 
just shall live by faith”;® not every one, but 
the just; therefore faith and justice (that is, 
the will to be just, or repentance) are all that 
is necessary to life eternal. And our Saviour 
preached, saying, “The time is fulfilled, and 
the kingdom ot Gc'^ is at hand; repent and be- 
lieve the pA’angcl,”" that is, the good news that 
the Christ was come. 'J’hereforc to repent, and 
to believe lliat Jesus is the Christ, is all that is 
required to salvation. 

Seeing then it is necessary that faith and 
obedience (implied in the word repentance) do 
both concur to our salvation, the question by 
which of the two we are justified is imperti- 
nently disputcil. Nevertheless, it will not be im- 
pertinent to make manifest in what manner 
caeh ol them contributes thcrcunto,andinwhat 
sense it is said that we are to be justified by the 
one and by the other. And first, if by righteous- 
ness be understood the justice of the works 
themselves, there is no man that can be saved; 
for there is none that hath not transgressed the 
law of God. And therefore when we arc said to 
be justified by works, it is to be understood of 
the will, which God doth always accept for the 
work itself, as well in gooil as in evil men. And 
in this sense only it is that a man is called just, 
or unjust; and that his justice ju.stifies him, that 
is, gives him the title, in Ciod’s acceptation of 
fust, and renders him capable of living by his 
faith, which before he was not. So that justice 
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justifies in that sense in which to justify is the 
same as that to denominate a man just; and not 
in the signification of discharging the law, 
whereby the punishment of his sins should be 
unjust. 

But a man is then also said to be justified when 
his plea, though in itself insufficient, is accept- 
ed; as when we plead our will, our endeavour 
to fulfil the law’, and repent us of our failings, 
and God accepteth it for the performance it- 
self. And because C'lod accepteth not the will for 
the deed, but only in the faithful, it is therefore, 
faith that makes good our plea; and in this 
sense it is that faith only justifies: so that faith 
and obedience are both necessary to salvation, 
yet in several senses each of them is said to 
justify. 

Having thus showm what is necessary to sal- 
vation, it IS not hard to reconcile our obedience 
to God with our obedience to the civil sover- 
eign, who is cither C'hristian or infidel. If he be 
a Christian, he al’oweth the belief of this article, 
that Jesus is the Christ; and ot all the articles 
that arc contained in, or arc by evident conse- 
quence deduced from it: w^hich is all the faith 
necessary to salvation. And because he is a sov- 
ereign, he requireth obedience to all his own, 
that is, to all the civil laws; in which also are 
contained all the law’s or nature, that is, all the 
laws of God: for besides the laws of nature, and 
the laws of the C'hurch, which are part of the 
civil law (for the Church that can make laws 
is the (Commonwealth), there be no other laws 
div inc. Whosoever therefore obeyeth his Chris- 
tian sovereign is not thereby hindered neither 
from believing nor from obeying God. But sup- 
pose that a C'hristiap king should trom this 
foundation, Jems ts the Christ, draw some false 
consequences, that is to '•av, make some super- 
structions ol hay or stubble, and command the 
teaching of the same; yet seeing St. Paul says he 
shall be saved; much more shall he be saved 
that teacheth them by his command; and much 
more yet, he that leaches not, but only believes 
his lawful teacher. And in case a subject be ior- 
bidden by the civil sov ereign to profess some ot 
those his opinions, upon what just ground can 
he disobey? Christian kings may err in deduc- 
ing a consequence, but who shall judge? Shall 
a private man judge, when the question is ot 
his own obedience? Or shall any man judge but 
he that is appointed thereto by the C'hurch, that 
is, by the civil .sovereign that represcniethil? Or 
if the Pope or an Apostle judge, may he not err 
in deducing of a consequence? Did not one of 
the two, St. Peter or St. Paul, err in a super- 
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structure, when St. Paul withstood St. Peter to 
his face? There can therefore be no contradic- 
tion between the laws of (jod and the laws of a 
Christian Commonwealth. 

And when the civil sovereign is an infidel, 
every one of his own subjects that resisteth him 
sinneth against the laws of God (for such are 
the laws of nature), and rejccteth the counsel 
of the Apostles that admonisheth all Chris- 
tians to obey their princes, and all children and 
servants to obey their parents and masters in all 
things. And for their faith, it is internal and 
invisible; they have the license that Naaman 
had, and need not put themselves into danger 
for it. But if they do, they ought to expect their 
reward in heaven, and not complain of their 
lawful sovereign, much less m ike war upon 
him. For he that is not glad of any just occa- 
sion of martyrdom has not the faith he profes- 
seth, but pretends it only, to set some colour 
upon his own contumacy. But what infidel king 
is so unreasonable as, knowing he has a subject 
that waiteth for the second coming of Christ, 
after the present world shall be burnt, and in- 
tendeth then to obey Him (which is the intent 
of believing that Jesus is the Christ), and in the 
meantime thinketh himself bound to obey the 
laws of that infidel king, which all Christians 
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are obliged in conscience to do, to put to death 
or to persecute such a subject? 

And thus much shall suffice, concerning the 
kingdom of God and policy ecclesiastical. 
Wherein I pretend not to advance any position 
of my own, but only to show what are the con- 
sequences that seem to me deducible from the 
principles of Christian politics (which are the 
Holy Scriptures), in confirmation of the power 
of civil sovereigns and the duty of their sub- 
jects. And in the allegation of Scripture, I have 
endeavoured to avoid such texts as are of ob- 
scure or controverted interpretation, and to al- 
lege none but in such sense as is most plain 
and agreeable to the harmony and scope of 
the whole Bible, which was written for the 
rc-establishment of the kingdom of God in 
Christ. 

For it is not the bare words, but the scope 
of the writer, that giveth the true light by 
which any writing is to be interpreted; and 
they that insist upon single lexis, wiihout con- 
sidering the main design, can derive no thing 
from them clearly; but rather, by casting atoms 
of Scripture as dust before men’s eyes, make 
everything more obscure than it is, an ordinary 
artifice of those that seek not the truth, but 
their own advantage. 
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Of the Kingdom of Darkness 


CHAPTRR XLIV 
Of Spiritual Darl^ncss from Misinterpreta- 
tion of Scripture 

B esides these sovereign powers, divine and 
human, of which I have hithertotliscoiirscd, 
there is mention in Scripture of another power, 
namely, that of “the rulers of the darkness of 
this world,” ‘ “the kingdom of Satan,” ‘ and 
“the principality of Hcclzehub over demons,”® 
that is to say, over phantasms that appear in 
the air: for which cause Satan is also called “the 
piince of the powe«- of the air”; ^ and, hecausc 
lie rulcth in the darkness of this world, “the 
prince of this world”:® and in consequence here- 
unto, they who arc under his dominion, in op- 
position to the laithful, who arc the “children 
of the light,” are called the “children of dark- 
ness.” J"or seeing Bcclzebuh is prince of phan- 
tasms, inhabitants of his dominion ot air and 
darkness, the children of darkness, and these 
demons, phantasms, or spirits of illusion, sig- 
nify allegorically the same thing. This consid- 
ered, the kingdom of darkness, as it is set forth 
in these and other places of the Scripture, is 
nothing else but a confederacy of deceivers that, 
to obtain dominion over men in this present 
world, endeasour, by dark and erroneous doc- 
trines, to extinguish in them the light, both of 
nature and of the gospel; anil so to dispreparc 
them for the kingdom of Ciod to come. 

As men that are utterly deprived from their 
nativity of the light of the bodily eye have no 
idea at all of any such light; and no man con- 
ceives in his imagination any greater light than 
he hath at some time or other perceived by his 
outward senses: so also is it ot the light oi the 
gospel, and of the light of the understanding, 
that no man can conceive there is any greater 
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degree of it than that which he hath already at- 
tained unto. And from hence it comes to pass 
that men have no other means to acknowlcilge 
their own darkness but only by reasoning from 
the unforeseen mischances that befall them in 
their ways. The darkest part of the kingdom of 
Satan is that which is without the ('hurch of 
('fod; that is to say, amongst them that believe 
not in Jesus Christ. But wc cannot say that 
therefore the Church enjoyeth, as the land of 
Goshen, all the light which to the p^erformance 
of the svork enjoined us by God is necessary. 
Whence comes it that in Christendom there has 
been, almost from the time of the Apostles, such 
jostling ot one another out of their places, both 
by foreign and civil war; such stumbling at 
e\ery little asperity of their own fortune, and 
every little eminence of that of other men; and 
such diversity of ways in running to the same 
mark, felicity, if it be not night amongst us, or 
at least a mist? We are there! ore yet in the dark. 

The enemy has been here in the night of our 
natural ignorance, and sown the tares of spirit- 
ual errors; and that, first, by abusing and put- 
ting out the light of the Scriptures: lor wc err, 
not knowing the Scrijnures. Secondly, by intro- 
ducing the demonology of the heathen j)oets, 
that is to say, their fabulous doctrine concern- 
ing ilemons, which are but idols, or phantasms 
of the brain, without any real nature of their 
own, distinct from human fancy; such as are 
dead men’s ghosts, and fairies, and other mat- 
ter of old wives’ tales. 'I'hirdly, by mixing with 
the Scripture diverse relics of the religion, and 
much of the vain and erroneous philosophy of 
the (Greeks, esp>ecially of .Aristotle. I'ourthly, by 
mingling with both these, false or uncertain 
traditions,and feigned or uncertain history. And 
so we come to err, by giving heed to seducing 
spirits, and the demonology of such assj^eaklics 
in hyp^ocrisy, or, as it is in the original, “of 
those that play the pan of liars,” " with a seared 
conscience, that is, contrary to their own knowl- 

® I Timothy, 4. i, 2. 
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edge. Concerning the first of these, which is 
the seducing of men by abuse of Scripture, I 
intend to speak briefly in this chapter. 

The greatest and main abuse of Scripture, 
and to which almost all the rest are eitlier con- 
sequent or subservient, is the wresting of it to 
prove that the kingdom of Ciod, mentioned so 
often in the Scripture, is the present Church, 
or multitude of Christian men now living, or 
that, being dead, are to rise again at the last 
day: whereas the kingdom of God was first 
instituted by the ministry of Moses, over the 
Jews only; who were therefore called his pe- 
culiar people; and ceased afterward, in the elec- 
tion of Saul, when they refused to be governed 
by God any more, and demanded a king after 
the manner of the nations; which CJod Himself 
consented unto, as I have more .U large proved 
betore, in the thirty-lifth Chapter. After that 
time, there was no other kingdom of God in the 
world, by any pact or otherwise, than He ever 
was, is, and shall be king ol all men and of all 
creatures, as governing according to His will, 
by His infinite power. Nevertheless, He prom- 
ised by I lis prophets to restore this His govern- 
ment to them again, when the time He hath in 
His secret counsel appointed for it shall be fully 
come, and when they shall turn unto Him by 
repentance and amendment of life. And not 
only so, but He invited also the Gentiles to come 
in, and enjoy the happiness of His reign, on 
the same conditions of conversion and repent- 
ance. And He promised also to send His Son in- 
to the w'orld, to expiate the sins of them all by 
his death, and to prepare them by his doctrine 
to receive him at his second coming; which'sec- 
ond coming not yei being, the kingdom of God 
is not yet come, and we arc not now under any 
other kings by pact but ourcivil sovereigns; sa/ 
ing only that Christian men are already in the 
kingdom of grace, inasmuch as they have al- 
ready the promise of being received at his com- 
ing again. 

Consequent to this error, that the present 
Church is Christ’s kingdom, there ought to be 
some one man, or assembly, by whose mouth 
our Sa\ iour, now in heaven, speaketh, giveth 
law, and which representeth Ills person to all 
Chrislians;or diverse mcn,ordiverse assemblies 
that do the same to diverse parts of Christen- 
dom. This power regal under (Christ being chal- 
lenged universally by the Pope, and in particu- 
lar Commonwealths by assemblies of the pas- 
tors of the place (when the Scripture gives it to 
none but to civil sovereigns), comes lobe so pas- 
sionately disputed that it putteth out the light 


of nature, and causeth so great a darkness in 
men’s understanding that they see not who it is 
to whom they have engaged their obedience. 

Consequent to this claim of the Pope to vicar 
general ot Christ in the present Church (sup- 
posed to be that kingdom of his to which we 
arc addressed in the gospel) is the doctrine 
that it is necessary for a Christian king to re- 
ceive his crown by a bishop; as if it were from 
that ceremony that he derives the clause of Dei 
gratia in his title; and that then only is he made 
king by the favour of God when he is crowned 
by the authority of God’s universal vicegerent 
on earth; and that every bishop, whosoever be 
his sovereign, laketh at his consecration an oath 
of absolute obedience to the Pope. Consc(|ucnt 
to the same is the doctrine oi the fourth (aiun- 
cil of Lateral!, held under Pope Innocent the 
Third (Chapter 3, Dc fierretiris), “'I'hat if a 
king, at the pope’s admonition, do not purge his 
kingdom of heresies, and being excommuni- 
cate for the same, do not give satisfaction with- 
in a year, his subjects arc absolved of the bond 
of their obedience.” Whereby ht relics arc un- 
derstood all opinions which theCflmrchof Rome 
hath forbidden to be maintained. And by this 
means, as often as there is any repugnancy be- 
tween the political dcsignsof the Pope and other 
C'hristian princes, as there is very often, there 
ariseth such a mist amongst their subjects, that 
they know not a stranger that thriistetli himself 
into the throne of their lawiul prince, Irom him 
whom they had themselves plated there; and, 
in this darkness of mind, arc made to fight one 
against another, without discerning their ene- 
mies from their friends, unilcr the conduct of 
another man’s ambition. 

From the same opinion, that the present 
Church is the kingdom ol God, it proceeds that 
pastors, deacons, and all other ministers of the 
Church take the name to thcmseUcs of the 
clergy; giving to other C'hristians the name of 
laity, that is, simply people. For clergy signi- 
fies those whose maintenance is that revenue 
which God, having reserved to Himself during 
I lis reign over the Israelites, assigned to the 
tribe of Levi (who were to be His public min- 
isters, and had no portion of land set them out 
to live on, as their brethren) to be their inherit- 
ance. The Pope therefore (pretending the pres- 
ent ('hurch to be, as the realms ol Israel, the 
kingdom of Ciod), challenging to himself and 
his subordinate ministers the like revenue as 
the inheritance of God, the name of clergy was 
suitable to that claim. And thence it is that 
ti»^hcs and other tributes paid to the Levites as 
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God’s right, amongst the Israelites, have a long 
time been demanded and taken of Christians 
by ecclesiastics, jure dtvino, that is, in (Jod’s 
right. By which means, the people everywhere 
were obliged to a double tribute; one to the 
state, another to the clergy; whereof that to the 
clergy, being the tenth of their revenue, is dou- 
ble to that which a king of Athens (and es- 
teemed a tyrant) exacted of his subjects for the 
defraying of all public charges: for he demand- 
ed no more but the twentieth part, and yet 
abundantly maintained therewith the Com- 
monwealth. And in the kingilom of the Jews, 
during the sacerdotal reign of Ciod, the tithes 
and offerings were the whole public revenue. 

Prom the same mistaking ol the present 
Church for the kingdom of God came in the 
distinction between the civil and the canon 
laws: the civil law being the acts of .sovereigns 
in their own dominions, and the canon law be- 
ing the acts of the Pope in the same dominions. 
Which canons, though they were but canons, 
that is, rules piopoundcd , and but voluntarily 
received by Christian princes, till the transla- 
tion of the Empire to Charlemagne; yet after- 
wards, as the pov/'‘r of the Pope increased, be- 
came rules com manded, and the emperors them- 
sclves, to avoid greater mischiefs, which the 
people blinded might be led into, were forced 
to let them pass for laws. 

hVotn hence it is that in all dominions where 
the loupe’s ecclesiastical power is entirely re- 
ceived, Jews, T\irk.s, and Gentiles are in the 
Roman Church tolerated in their religion as 
far forth as in the exercise and profession there- 
of they offend not against the civil power: 
whereas in a Christian, though a stranger, not 
to be of the Roman religion is capital, because 
the Pope pretendeth that all ('hristians are his 
subjects. For otherwise it were as much against 
the law of nations to pcr.secutc a Chri.stian stran- 
ger for professing the religion of his own coun- 
try, as an infidel; or rather more, inasmuch as 
they that are not against Christ arc with him. 

Prom the .same it is that in every Christian 
slate there are certain men that arc exempt, by 
ecclesiastical liberty, from the tributes and from 
the tribunals of the civil state; for so are the 
secular clergy, besides monks and friars, which 
in many places bear so great a proportion to the 
common people as, if need were, there might be 
rai.sed out ol them alone an army sulficient lor 
any war the Church militant should employ 
Jiem in against their own or other princes. 

A second general abuse of Scripture is the 
turning of consecration into conjuration, or en- 


chantment. To consecrate is, in Scripture, to 
offer, give, or dedicate, in pious and decent Ian- 
guage and gesture, a man or any other thing to 
God, by separating of it from common use; that 
is to say, to sanctify, or make it God’s, and to 
be used only by those whom CJod hath appoint- 
ed to be His public ministers (as I have already 
proved at large in the thirty-fifth Chapter), and 
thereby to change, not the thing consecrated, 
but only the use of it, from being profane and 
common, to be holy, and peculiar to (Jod’s serv- 
ice. But when by such words the nature or 
quality of the thing it.sclf is pretended to be 
changed, it is not consecration, but cither an 
extraordinary work of God, or a vain and im- 
pious conjuration. But seeing, for the frequency 
of pretending the change of nature in their con- 
secrations, it cannot be esteemed a work extra- 
ordinary, it is no other than a conjuration or in- 
cantation, whereby they would have men to 
believe an alteration ol nature that is not, con- 
trary to the testimony of man’s sight and of all 
the rest of his senses. As for example, when the 
priest, instead of consecrating bread and wine 
toCmd’s peculiar service in the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper (which is but a separation of it 
from the common use to signify, that is, to put 
men in mind of, their redemption by the Pas- 
sion of Christ, whose body was broken and 
blood shed upon the cross for our transgres- 
sions), pretends that by saying of the words of 
our Saviour, “I'his is my body,” and “'Phis is 
my blood,” the nature of bread is no more there, 
hut his very body; notwithstanding there ap- 
pcarcth not to the sight or other sense of the 
receiver anything that appeared not before the 
consecration. The Egyptian conjurers, that are 
said to have turned their rods to serpents, and 
the water into blood, arc thought but to have 
deluded the senses of the spectators by a false 
show of things, yet are esteemed enchanters. 
But what should we have thought of them 
if there had appeared in their rods nothing 
like a serpent, and in the water enchanted 
nothing like blood, nor like anything else but 
water, but that they had faced down the king, 
that they were serpents that looked like rods, 
and that it was blood that seemed water 'lliat 
had been both enchantment and lying. And 
yet in this daily act of the priest, they do the 
very same, by turning the holy words into 
the manner ol a charm, w'hich produceth noth- 
ing new to the sense; but they face us down, 
that it hath turned the bread into a man; nay, 
more, into a God; and require men to wor- 
ship it as if it were our Saviour himself present, 
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God and Man, and thereby to commit most 
gross idolatry. For if it be enough to excuse it 
of idolatry to say it is no more bread, but God; 
why should not the same excuse serve the Egyp- 
tians, in case they had the faces to say the leeks 
and onions they worshipped were not very leeks 
and onions, but a divinity under their species or 
likeness? The words, “This is my body,” are 
equivalent to these, “This signifies, or repre- 
sents, my body”; and it is an ordinary figure 
of speech: but to take it literally is an abuse; 
nor, though so taken, can it extend any further 
than to the bread which Christ himself with his 
own hands consecrated. For he never said that 
of what bread soever any priest whatsoever 
should say, “This is my body,” or “This is 
Christ’s body,” the same should presently be 
transubstantiated. Nor did the Church of Rome 
ever establish this transubstantiation, till the 
time of Innocent the Third; which was not 
above five hundred years ago, when the power 
of Popes was at the highest, and the darkness 
of the time grown so great, as men discerned 
not the bread that was given them to eat, espe- 
cially when it was stamped with the figure of 
Christ upon the cross, as if they would have 
men believe it were transubstantiated, not on- 
ly into the Ixjdy of Christ, but also into the 
wood of his cross, and that they did cat both to- 
gether in the sacrament. 

The like incantation, instead of consecration, 
is used also in the sacrament of baptism: where 
the abuse of ( jod’s name in each several person, 
and in the whole Trinity, with the sign of the 
cross at each name, niakcth up the charm. As 
first, when they make the holy water, the pr'iest 
saith, “I conjure thee, thou creature of water, in 
the name of God the Father Almighty, and in 
the name of Jesus C^hrist His only Son our 
Lord, and in virtue of the Holy (ihost, that 
thou become conjured water, to drive away all 
the powers of the enemy, and to eradicate, and 
supplant the enemy,” etc. And the same in the 
benediction of the salt to be mingled with it, 
“That thou become conjured salt, that all phan- 
tasms and knavery of the Devil’s fraud may fly 
and depart from the place wherein thou art 
sprinkled; and every unclean spirit be conjured 
by him that shall come to judge the quick and 
the dead.” The same in the benediction ol the 
oil, “That all the power of the enemy, all the 
host of the Devil, all assaults and phantasms of 
Satan, may be driven away by this creature of 
oil.” And for the infant that is to be baptized, 
he is subject to many charms: first, at the church 
door the priest blows thrice in the child’s face, 


and says, “Go out of him, unclean spirit, and 
give place to the Holy Ghost the Comforter.” 
As if all children, till blown on by the priest, 
were demoniacs. Again, before his entrance in- 
to the church, he saith as before, “I conjure thee, 
etc., to go out, and depart from this servant of 
God”; and again the same exorcism is repeated 
once more before he be baptized. These and 
some other incantations are those that are used 
instead of benedictions and consecrations in ad- 
ministration of the sacraments of baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper; wherein everything that 
serveth to those holy uses, except the unhal- 
lowed spittle of the priest, hath some set form 
of exorcism. 

Nor are the other rites, as of marriage, of ex- 
treme unction, of visitation of the sick, of con- 
secrating churches, and churchyards, and the 
like, exempt from charms; inasmuch as there 
is in them the use of enchanted oil and water, 
with the abuse of the cross, and of the holy 
word of David, asperges me Dominc hyssopo, 
as things of cflicacy to drive away phantasms 
and imaginary spirits. 

Another general error is from the misinter- 
pretation of the words eternal lijc, everlasting 
death, and the second death. For though we 
read plainly in Holy Scripture that (Jod created 
Adam in an estate of living tor ever, which was 
conditional, that is to say, it he disobeyed not 
His commandment; which was not essential to 
human nature, but consequent to the virtue ot 
the tree ol life, whereof he lyd liberty to cat, 
as long as he had not sinned; and that he was 
thrust out of Parailise after he had sinned, lest 
he should eat thereof, and live lor ever; and 
that (Christ’s Passion is a discharge of sin to all 
that believe on Him, and by consec|uencc, a res- 
titution ol eternal life to all the faithful, and to 
them only: yet the doctrine is now and hath 
been a long time far otherwise; namely, that 
every man hath eternity of life by nature, inas- 
much as his soul is immortal. So that the flam- 
ing sword at the entrance of Paradise, though 
it hinder a man from coming to the tree of lile, 
hinders him not from the immortality which 
Ciod took from him for his sin, nor makes him 
to need the sacrificing of Christ for the recover- 
ing ot the same; and consequently, not only the 
faithful and righteous, but also the wicked and 
the heathen, shall enjoy eternal life, without 
any death at all, much less a second and ever- 
lasting death. To salve this, it is said that by 
second and everlasting death is meant a sec- 
ond and everlasting life, but in torments; a fig- 
ure never used but in this very case. 
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All which doctrine is founded only on some 
of the obscurer places of the New Testament; 
which nevertheless, the whole scope of the Scrip- 
ture considered, are clear enough in a different 
sense, and unnecessary to the (Christian faith. 
For supposing that when a man dies, there re- 
maineth nothing of him but his carcass; cannot 
God, that raised inanimated dust and clay into 
a living creature by His word, as easily raise 
a dead carcass to life again, and continue him 
alive for ever, or make him die again by an- 
other word.^ The soul, in Scripture, signifieth 
always either the lijc or the living creature; and 
the body and soul jointly, the body alive. In the 
fifth (lay of the Creation, CJod said. Let the wa- 
ters produce reptile animcc viventis, the creep- 
ing thing that hath in it a living soul; the Eng- 
lish translate it, “that hath Hie.” And again, 
Ciod created whales, et omnem animam viven- 
tern; which in the English is, “every living crea- 
ture.” And likewise of man, God made him of 
the dust of the earth, and breathed in his face 
the breath ot life, ct f actus est homo in animam 
viventvm, that is, “and man was made a living 
creature.” And after Noah came out of the ark, 
(iod saith. He 'vnl -r* niore smite omnem uni- 
mam vtventem, that is, “every living creature.” 
And, “Eat not the blood, for the blood is the 
soul”; that is, the lijc. From which places, if 
by soul were meant a substance incorporeal, 
with an existence separated from the body, 
it might as well be inferred of any other living 
creature, as of man. Eut that the souls of the 
faithful are not of their own nature, hut by 
Cxod’s special grace, to remain in their bodies 
from the resurrection to all eternity, 1 have al- 
ready, I think, sufficiently proved out ot the 
Scriptures, in the thirty-eighth Cdiapter. And 
l(3r the plates of the New Testament where it 
is said that any man shall he cast body and soul 
into hell fire, it is no more than body and lilc; 
that is to say, they shall be cast alive into the 
perpetual fire of Cichenna. 

This window it is that gives entrance to the 
dark doctrine, first, of eternal torments, and 
afterwards of purgatory, and consecpicntly of 
the walking abroad, especially in places conse- 
crated, solitary, or dark, of the ghosts ot men 
deceased; and thereby to the pretences of exor- 
cism and conjuration of phantasms, as also of 
invocation of men dead; and to the doctrine of 
indulgences; that is to .say, ol exemption lor a 
time, or for ever, from the fire ol purgatory, 
wherein lhc.se incorporeal substances are pre- 
tended by burning tq be clean.sed and made fit 
for heaven. For men being generally possessed. 


before the time of our Saviour, by contagion of 
the demonology of the Greeks, of an opinion 
that the souls of men were substances di.stinct 
from their bodies; and therefore that when the 
body was dead, the soul of every man, whether 
godly or wicked, must subsist somewhere by 
virtue of its own nature, without acknowledg- 
ing therein any supernatural gift of God’s; the 
doctors of the Church doubted a long time 
what was the place which they were to abide in, 
till they should be reunited to their bodies in 
the resurrection, supposing for a while, they 
lay under the altars: but afterward the ('hurch 
of Rome found it more profitable to buihi for 
them this place of purgatory, which by some 
other ('hurche.s, in this later age, has been de- 
molished. 

Let us now consider what texts of Scripture 
seem most to confirm these three general er- 
rors T have here touched. As for those which 
Cardinal Bcllarmine hath alleged lor the pres- 
ent kingdom ot (iod administered by the Pope 
(than which there arc none that make a better 
show of prool), 1 have already answered them; 
and made it evident that the kingdom ol (iod, 
instituted by Moses, ended in the election of 
Saul: alter which time the priest of his own au- 
thority never deposed any king. "I'hat which 
the high priest did to Athaliah vv^as not done in 
his own light, but in the right of the voung 
King joash, her son: But Solomon in his own 
right deposed the high priest Ahiathar, and .set 
up another in his place. The most diflicult place 
to answer, ot all those that can be brought to 
prove the kingdom of (iod by Christ is already 
in this world, is alleged, not by Bellarmine, nor 
any other of the (ihurch of Rome, but by Be/a, 
that will have it to begin from the resurrection 
of Christ. But whether he intend thereby to en- 
title the presbytery to the supreme power ec- 
clesiastical in the Commonwealth ol (ieiieva, 
and consecjuently to every presbytery in every 
other (Commonwealth, or to princes and other 
civil sovereigns, I do not know. I'or the presby- 
tery hath challenged the pow’cr to excommiiiii- 
calc their own kings, and to be the .supreme 
moderators in religion, in the places where they 
have that form of Church government, no less 
than the Pope challengcth it universally. 

The vvord.s are, “VY*rily T say unto you, that 
there be some of them that stand here, which 
shall not ta.stc of death, till they have seen the 
kingdom of (iod come with power.” ‘ Which 
words, if taken grammatically, make it certain 
that either some of those men that stood by 

^ Mark, 9. i. 
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Christ at that time are yet alive, or else that 
the kingdom of God must be now in this 
present world. And then there is another place 
more difficult: for when the Apostles after our 
Saviour’s resurrection, and immediately before 
his ascension, asked our Saviour, saying, “Wilt 
thou at this time restore again the kingdom 
to Israel?” he answered them, “It is not for 
you to know the times and the seasons, which 
the Father hath put in His own power; but 
ye shall receive power by the coming of the 
Holy Ghost upon you, and ye shall be my[ mar- 
tyrs] witnesses both in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judxa, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost 
part of the earth”: ^ which is as much as to say, 
My kingdom is not yet come, nor shall you fore- 
know when it shall come; for it shall come as a 
thief in the night; but I will send vou the Holy 
Ghost, and by him you shall have power to bear 
witness to all the world, by your preaching of 
my resurrection, and the works 1 have done, 
and the doctrine I have taught, that they may 
believe in me, and expect eternal life, at my 
coming again. How docs this agree with the 
coming of Christ’s kingdom at the resurrection ? 
And that which St. Paul says, “That they 
turned from idols, to serve the living and true 
God, and to wait for I lis Son from heaven”; * 
where “to wait for His Son from heaven” is to 
wait lor his coming to be king in power; which 
were not necessary if his kingdom had been 
then present. Again, if the kingdom of (Jod 
began, as Beza on that place ^ would have it, at 
the resurrection; what reason is there for Chris- 
tians ever since the resurrection to say in their 
prayers, “Let thy kingdom come”? It is there- 
fore manifest that the words of St. Mark arc 
not so to be interpreted. There be some of them 
that stand here, saith our Saviour, that shall not 
taste of death till they have seen the kingdom 
of C^od come in power. If then this kingdom 
w'cre to come at the resurrection of Christ, why 
is it said, some of them, rather than all? For 
they all lived till alter Christ was risen. 

But they that require an exact interpretation 
of this text, let them interpret first the like 
words of our Saviour to St. Peter concerning 
St. John, “If I will that he tarry till I come, 
what is that to thee?”* upon which was 
grounded a report that he should not die. Nev- 
ertheless the truth of that report was neither 
confirmed, as well grounded; nor relutcd, as ill 

^ Acts, 1 . 6. 

* I Hicssalonians, 1.9, 10. 

* Mark, q. i. 
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grounded on those words; but left as a saying 
not understood. The same difficulty is also in 
the place of St. Mark. And if it be lawful to 
conjecture at their meaning, by that which im- 
mediately follows, both here and in St. Luke, 
where the same is again repeated, it is not im- 
probable to say they have relation to the Trans- 
figuration, which is described in the verses im- 
mediately following, where it is said that “Af- 
ter six days Jesus taketh with him Peter, and 
James, and John” (not all, but some of his Dis- 
ciples), “and leadeth them up into an high 
mountain apart by themselves, and was trans- 
figured before them. And his raiment became 
shining, exceeding white as snow; so as no ful- 
ler on earth can white them. And there ap- 
peared unto them Elias with Moses, and they 
were talking with Jesus,” etc. So that they saw 
Christ in glory and majesty, as he is to come; 
insomuch as “they were sore afraid.” And thus 
the promise of our Saviour was accomplished 
by way of vision. For it was a vision, as may 
probably be inferred out of St. Luke, that rc- 
citeth the same story, and saith that Peter and 
they that were with him were heavy wiih 
sleep:*^ but most certainly out of Matthew 17. 
0, where the same is again related; tor our 
Saviour charged them, saying, “Tell no man 
the vision until the Son of Man be ri'^cn from 
the dead.” Howsoever it be, )ct thcic can from 
thence be taken no argument to prove that the 
kingdom of (Jod taketh beginning till the day 
of judgement. 

As for some other texts to prove the Pope’s 
power over civil sovereigns (besides those of 
Bellarminc), as that the two swords that ('hrist 
and his Apostles had amongst them were the 
spiritual and the temporal sword, which they 
say St. Peter hatl given him by (Christ; and that 
of the two luminaries, the greater signifies the 
Pope, and the lesser the king; one might as well 
infer out of the first verse of the Bible that by 
heaven is meant the Pope, and by earth the 
which is not arguing from Sciipture, but 
a wanton insulting over princes that came in 
fashion after the time the popes were grown so 
secure of their greatness as to contemn al Unchris- 
tian kings; and treading on the necks of em- 
perors, to mock both them and the Scripture, in 
the words of the ninety-lirst Psalm, “'I'hou 
shalt tread upon the lion and the adder; the 
young lion and the dragon thou shalt trample 
under thy feet.” 

As for the rites of consecration, though they 
depend for the most part upon the discretion 
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and judgement of the governors of the Church, 
and not upon the Scriptures; yet those gover- 
nors arc obliged to such direction as the nature 
of the action itself rcquirclh; as that the cere- 
monies, words, and gestures be both decent and 
significant, or at least conformable to the ac- 
tion. When Moses consecrated the tabernacle, 
the altar, and the vessels belonging to them, 
he anointed them with the oil which (jod 
had commanded to be made for that pur- 
pose:^ and they were holy. There was noth- 
ing exorcized, to drive away phantasms. The 
same Moses (the civil sovereign of Israel), 
when he consecrated Aaron (the high priest) 
and his sons, diil wash them with water (not ex- 
orcized water), put their garments upon them, 
and anointed them with oil; and they were 
sanctified, to minister unto the Lord in the 
fincst’s oflice, which was a simple and decent 
cleansing and adorning them belore he pre- 
sented them to (Jod, to be llis servants. When 
King Solomon (the civil sovereign of Israel) 
consecrated the lcm[)lc he had built, he stood 
betore all the congregation of Israel; and hav- 
ing blessed them, he ga\e thanks to Cmd for 
putting into * •'■t of his lather to build 
it, an(l tor giving to himself the grace to ac- 
complish the same; and then prayed unto 
1 Inn, first, to accept that house, though it were 
not suitable to IIis infinite gieatness, and to 
hear the piayers of llis ser\ants that should 
pray therein, or (if they were absent) towards 
it; and lastly, he olTered a sacrifice of pe.ice ol- 
fering, ami the house was dedicated.^ Here was 
no procession; the King stood still in his first 
place; no exorcized water; no Asperges me, nor 
other impertinent application ol words spoken 
upon another occasion; but a decent and ra- 
tional speech, and such as in making to (rod a 
present oi his new built house was most con- 
lormable to the occasion. 

We read not that St. John did exorcize the 
water of Jonlan; nor Philij) the water of the riv- 
er wherein he baptized the eunuch; nor that 
any pastor in the time ol the Apostles did take 
his spittle and put it to the nose ot the person 
to be baptized, and say, in odorem suavitatis, 
that is, “for a sweet savour unto the Lord”; 
wherein neither the ceremony of spittle, lor the 
uncleaimess; nor the application of that Scrip- 
ture, for the levity, can by any authority ol man 
be justified. 

To prove that the soul, separatcil from the 
body, liveth eternally, not only the souls of the 

^Kxodus, 40. [9], . 

MI Kings, 8. 


elect, by especial grace, and restoration ot the 
eternal life which Adam lost by sin, and our 
Saviour restored by the sacrifice of himself to 
the faithful; but also the souls of reprobates, as 
a property naturally consequent to the essence 
of mankind, without other grace of (Jod but 
that which is universally given to all mankind; 
there are diverse places which at the first sight 
seem sufficiently to serve the turn: but such as 
when I compare them with that which I have 
before (Chapter thirty-eight) alleged out of 
the fourteenth ol fob seem to me much more 
subject to a diverse interpretation than the 
words of Job. 

And first there are the words of Solomon, 
“Then shall the dust return to dust, as it was, 
and the spirit shall return to (Jod that gave it.”® 
Which may bear well enough ( if there be no 
other text directly againsi it) this interpreta- 
tion, that CJod only knows, but man not, what 
becomes of a man’s spirit when he expireth; 
and the same Solomon, in the same book, deliv- 
ereth the same .entence in the sense I have giv- 
en it. His words are, “All go | man and beast] 
to the same place; all arc of the dust, and all turn 
to dust again; who knovveth that the spirit of 
man goeth upward, and that the spirit of the 
beast goeth ilovvnward to the earth?”* I'hat is, 
none knovvsbul ( Jod; nor is it an unusual phrase 
to say of things we understanil not, “(rod 
know^s what,” and “Ood knows where.” That 
of(Jenesis, 24,“Knoch walked with (Jod, and 
he w'as not; for God took him”; which is ex- 
pounded, Hebrews, 11.5, “He was translated, 
that he should not die; and was not lound. be- 
cause (Jod had translated him. I 'or before his 
translation, he had this testimony, that he 
pleased (Jod,” making as much for the immor- 
tality of the bod) as of the soul, proveth that 
this his translation was peculiar to them that 
please (Jod; not common to them with the 
wicked; and depending on grace, not on na- 
ture. But on the contrary, what interpretation 
shall we gi\e, besides the literal sense of the 
wmrds of Solomon, “That which befalleth the 
sons of men befalleth beasts, even one thing bc- 
fallcth them; as the one dicth.so doth the other; 
yea, they have all one bieath |onc spirit]; so 
that a man hath no pre-eminence above a beast, 
for all is vanity.”' By the literal sense, here is no 
natural immortality of the soul; nor )ct any 
repugnancy w'ith the life eternal, which the 
elect shall enjoy by grace. And, “Better is he 

* Kcclesiastcs, 12.7. 

* Ibid,, 3. 20, 21. 
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that hath not yet been than both they’V that 
is, than they that live or have lived; which, if 
the soul of all them that have lived were im- 
mortal, were a hard saying; for then to have 
an immortal soul were worse than to have no 
soul at all. And again, “The living know they 
shall die, but the dead know not anything”;* 
that is, naturally, and before the resurrection 
of the body. 

Another place which seems to make for a nat- 
ural immortality of the soul is that where our 
Saviour saith that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
are living: but this is spoken of the promise of 
God, and of their certitude to rise again, not of 
a life then actual; and in the same sense that God 
said to Adam that on the day he should cat of 
the forbidden fruit, he should certainly die; 
from that time forward he was a deatl man by 
sentence; but not by execution, till almost a thou- 
sand years after. So Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
were alive by promise, then, when Christ spoke; 
but are not actually till the resurrection. And 
the history of Dives and Lazarus make nothing 
against this, if we take it, as it is, for a parable. 

But there be other places of the New Testa- 
ment where an immortality seemeth to be di- 
rectly attributed to the wicked, i'or it is evi- 
dent that they shall all rise to judgement. And 
it is said besides, in many places, that they shall 
go into “everlasting fire, everlasting torments, 
everlasting punishments; and that the worm of 
conscience never dieth”; and all this is compre- 
hended in the word everlasting death, which 
is ordinarily interpreted “everlasting life in tor- 
ments”: and yet I can find nowhere that any 
man shall live in torments everlastingly. Afso, 
it seemeth hard to say that God, who is the 
Father of mercies, that doth in heaven and earth 
all that I Ic will; that hath the hearts of all men 
in His disposing; that worketh in men both to 
do anil to will; and without whose free gift a 
man hath neither inclination to good nor re- 
pentance of evil, should punish men’s trans- 
gressions without any end of time, and with all 
the extremity of torture that men can imagine, 
and more. We arc therefore to consider what 
the meaning is of everlasting fire, and other the 
like phrases of Scripture. 

1 have shown already that the kingdom of 
God by Christ beginneth at the day of judge- 
ment: that in that day, the faithful shall rise 
again, with glorious and spiritual bodies, and 
be his subjects in that his kingdom, which shall 
be eternal: that they shall neither marry, nor be 

* Ibid., 4. 3. 
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given in marriage, nor eat and drink, as they 
did in their natural bodies; but live for ever in 
their individual persons, without the specifical 
eternity of generation: and that the reprobates 
also shall rise again, to receive punishments for 
their sins: as also that those of the elect, which 
shall be alive in their earthly bodies at that day, 
shall have their bodies suddenly changed, and 
made spiritual and immortal. But that the 
bodies of the reprobate, who make the kingdom 
of Satan, shall also be glorious or spiritual 
bodies, or that they shall be as the angels of 
God, neither eating, nor drinking, nor engen- 
dering; or that their life shall be eternal in their 
individual persons, as the life of every faithful 
man is, or as the life of Adam had been if he 
had not sinned, there is no place of Scripture 
to prove it; save only these places concerning 
eternal torments, which may otherwise be in- 
terpreted. 

From whence may be inferred that, as the 
elect after the resurrection shall be restored to the 
estate wherein Adam was before he had sinned; 
so the reprobate shall be in the estate that Adam 
and his posterity wxrc in after the sin commit- 
ted; saving that Ciod promised a redeemer to 
Adam, and such of his seed as should trust in 
him and repent, but not to them that should 
die in their sins, as do the reprobate. 

I'hcse things considered, the texts that men- 
tion “eternal fire,” “eternal torments,” or “the 
worm that never dieth,” contradict not the doc- 
trine of a second and cverlastij[ig death, in the 
proper and natural sense of thew’ord^/rf///;.The 
fire or torments prepared for the wicked in Ck‘- 
henna, 1 ophet, or in what place soever, may 
continue forever; and there may never want 
wicked men to be tormented in them, though 
not every nor any one eternally. J'or the wicked, 
being left intheestatethey were in after Adam’s 
sin, may at the resurrection live as they did, 
marry, and give in marriagc,and have gross and 
corruptible bodies, as all mankind now have; 
and consequently may engender perpetually, 
after the resurrection, as they did bciore: lor 
there is no place of Scripture to the contrary. 
For St. Paul, speaking of the resurrection, 
understandeth it only of the resurrection to 
life eternal, and not the resurrection to pun- 
ishment.® And of the first, he saith that the 
body is “sown in corruption, raised in incor- 
ruption; sown in dishonour, raised in honour; 
sown in weakness, raised in power; sown a 
natural body, raised a s})iritual body.” There is 
no such thing can be said of the bodies of them 
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that rise to punishment. So also our Saviour, 
when he speaketh of the nature of man after 
the resurrection, meancth the resurrection to 
life eternal, not to punishment.Thc text is Luke, 
20, verses 34, 35, 36, a fertile text: “The chil- 
dren of this world marry, and arc given in mar- 
riage; but they that shall be counted worthy to 
obtain that world, and the resurrection from the 
dead, neither marry, nor arc given in marriage: 
neither can they die any more; for they are 
equal to the angels, and are the children of God, 
being the children of the resurrection .’’The chil- 
dren of this world, that are in the estate which 
Adam left them in, shall marry and be given 
in marriage; that is, corrupt and generate suc- 
cessively; which is an immortality of the }{jnd, 
but not of the persons of men: they are not 
worthy to be counted amongst them that shall 
obtain the next world, and an absolute resurrec- 
tion from the dead; but only a short time, as in- 
mates of that world; and to the end only to re- 
ceive condign punishment for their contumacy. 
The elect are the only children of the resurrec- 
tion; that is to say, the sole heirs of eternal life: 
they only can die no more. It is they that are 
ecjual to the angH .. md that are the children of 
(Jod, and not the reprobate. To the leprobate 
there remaineth alter the resurrection a second 
and ctcrnid death, between which resurrection 
and their second and eternal death is but a time 
of punishment and torment, and to last by suc- 
cession ol sinners thereunto as long as the kind 
of man by propagation shall entlure, which is 
eternally. 

Upon this doctrine of the natural eternity of 
separated souls is lounded, as I said, the doc- 
trine of purgatory. Imr supposing eternal life by 
grace only, there is no lile but the life of the 
body; and no immortality till the resurrection. 
The texts for purgatory alleged by Bellarminc 
out ol the canonical Scripture ol the Old Testa- 
ment arc, first, the fasting of David for Saul 
and lonathan, mentioned II wSamuel, 1. 12, and 
again, II Samuel, 3. 33, for the death of Abner, 
"^rhis fasting of David, he saith, was lor the ob- 
taining of something for them at Goifs hands, 
alter their death: because alter he hail lasted to 
procure the recovery of his own child, as soon 
as he knew it w'as dead, he called lor meat. See- 
ing then the soul hath an existence separate from 
the body, and nothing can be obtained by men's 
fasting for the souls that are already cither in 
heaven or hell, it followeth that there be some 
Souls of dead men that arc neither in heaven nor 
in hell;and therefore they must be in some third 
place, which must be purgatory. And thus with 


hard straining, he has wrested those places to 
the proof of a purgatory: whereas it is manifest 
that the ceremonies of mourning and fasting, 
when they are used for the death of men whose 
life was not profitable to the mourners, they are 
used for honour’s sake to their persons; and 
when it is done for the death of them by whose 
life the mourners had benefit, it proceeds from 
their particular damage: and so David honoured 
Saul and Abner with his fasting; and, in the 
death of his own child, recomforted himself by 
receiving his ordinary food. 

In the other places which he allcgeth out of 
the Old Testament, there is not so much as any 
show or colour of proof. He brings in every 
text wherein there is the word anger, or fire, or 
burning, or purging, or cleansing, in case any 
of the lathers have but in a sermon rhetorically 
applied it to the doctrine of purgatory, already 
believed. The first verse of Psalm 37, “O Lord, 
rebuke me not in thy wrath, nor chasten me in 
thy hot displeasure”: what were this to purga- 
tory, if Augustine had not applied the wrath 
to the fire ol hell, and the displeasure to that of 
purgatory^ And what is it to purgatory, that of 
Psalm, fib. 1 2, “We went through fire and water, 
and thou broughtest us to a moist place”: and 
other the like texts, with which the doctors of 
those times intended to adorn or extend their 
sermons or commentaries, haled to their pur- 
poses by lorce of wit? 

Butheallegcth other places of the New Testa- 
ment that are not so easy to be answcr».d. And 
first that of Matthew, 12. 32,“Whosocvcr speak- 
eth a word against the Son of Man, it shall be 
forgiven him; but whosoever speaketh against 
the Holy (diost, it shall not be lorgivcn him 
neither in thisvvorld,nor in iheworld to come”; 
w’^here he w'ill have purgatory to be the world 
to come, wherein some sins may be forgiven 
which in this world were not forgiven: notwith- 
standing that it IS manifest there are but three 
worlds; one from the creation to the flood, 
which was destroyed by water, and is called in 
Scripture “the old world”; another trom the 
flood to the day of judgement, which is “the 
present vv'orld,” and shall be destroyed by fire: 
and the third, which shall be Irom the dav ol 
judgement forward, everlasting, which is called 
“the world tocomc”; and in which it is agreed by 
all there shall be no purgatory: andtherclorcthe 
w^orld to come, and purgatory, are inconsistent. 
But vvh.it then can be the meaning ol those our 
Saviour’s words? I confess they are very hardly 
to be reconciled with all the doctrines now 
unanimously received: nor is it any shame to 
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confess the profoundness of the Scripture to be 
too great to be sounded by the shortness of hu- 
man understanding. Nevertheless, I may pro- 
pound such things to the consideration of more 
learned divines, as thetextitself suggesteth. And 
first, seeing to speak against the Holy Cihost, as 
being the third person of the Trinity, is to speak 
against the Church, in which the Holy Ghost 
resideth; it seemeth the comparison is made be- 
tween the easiness of our Saviour in bearing 
with offences done to him while he himself 
taught the world, that is, when he was on earth, 
and the severity of the pastors after him, against 
those which should deny their authority, which 
was from the 1 loly Ghost. As if he should say, 
you that deny my power; nay, you that shall 
crucify me, shall be pardoned by me, as often as 
you turn unto me by repentan. e: but if you 
deny the power of them that teach you here- 
after, by virtue of the Holy Cihost, they shall 
be inexorable, and shall not forgive you, but per- 
secute you in this world, and leave you with- 
out absolution (though you turn to me, unless 
you turn also to them), to the punishments, 
as much as lies in them, of the world to come. 
And so the words may be taken as a prophecy 
or prediction concerning the times, as they have 
long been in the (Christian Church; or if this 
be not the meaning (for I am not peremptory 
in such difficult places), perhaps there may be 
place left alter the resurrection for the repent- 
ance of some sinners. And there is also another 
place that seemeth to agree therewith. For con- 
sidering the words of St. Paul, “What shall 
they do which are baptized for the dead, if the 
dead rise not at all.^ Why also are they baptized 
for the dead.!^”^ a ixian may probably infer, as 
some have done, that in St. Paul’s time there 
was a custom, by receiving baptism for the 
dead, (as men that now believe are sureties and 
undertakers for the faith of infants that are 
not capable of believing) to undertake for the 
persons of their deceased friends, that they 
should be ready to obey and receive our Saviour 
for their king at his coming again; and then 
the forgiveness of sins in the world to come 
has no need of a purgatory. But in both these 
interpretations, there is so much of paradox 
that I trust not to them, but propound them to 
those that arc thoroughly versed in the Scrip- 
ture, to inquire if there be no clearer place that 
contradicts them. Only of thus much, I sec evi- 
dent Scripture to persuade me that there is 
neither the word nor the thing of purgatory, 
neither in this nor any other text; nor anything 
15. 29. 
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that can prove a necessity of a place for the soul 
without the body; neither for the soul of Laz- 
arus during the four days he was dead; nor for 
the souls of them which the Roman Church 
pretend to be tormented now in purgatory. For 
God, that could give a life to a piece of clay, 
hath the same power to give life again to a dead 
man, and renew his inanimate and rotten car- 
cass into a glorious, spiritual, and immortal 
body. 

Another place is that of I Corinthians, 3, 
where it is said that they which build stubble, 
hay, etc., on the true foundation, their work 
shall perish; but “they themselves shall be saved; 
but as through fire”: this fire he will have to be 
the fire of purgatory. The words, as T have said 
before, arc an allusion to those ol Zechariah, 13. 
c), where he saith, “I will bring the third part 
through the fire, and refine them as sil\er is re- 
fined, and will try them as gold is tried”: which 
is spoken of the coining ol the Messiah in pow- 
er and glory; that is, at the day ot judgement, 
and conflagration of the present worlil; where- 
in the elect shall not be consumed, but be re- 
fined; that is, depose their erroneous doctrines 
and traditions, and ha\e them,as it were, singed 
oil; and shall alterwards call upon the name of 
the true God. Tn like manner, the Apostle saith 
of them that, holding this foundation, Jc<us is 
the Christ, shall build thereon some other doc- 
trines that be erroneous, that they shall not be 
consumed in that fire which reneweth the world, 
but shall pass through it to sali;ation; but so as to 
see and rclinc]uish their former errors. The 
builders arc the pastors; the foundation, that 
Jesus is the Christ; the stubble anil hay, false 
consequences drawn from it through ignorance 
or frailty; the gold, silver, and precious stones 
arc their true doctrines; and their refining or 
purging, thcrclin(]uishing ot their errors. Tn all 
which there is no colour at all for the burning 
of incorporeal, that is to say, impatiblc souls. 

A third place is that of I Corinthians, 15. 
[29 1 , before mentioned, concerning baptism for 
the dead: out of which he concludeth, first, that 
prayers for the dead arc not unprofitable; and 
out of that, that there is a fire of purgatory: but 
neither of them rightly. For of many interpre- 
tations of the word baptism, he approveth this 
in the first place, that by baptism is meant, met- 
aphorically, a baptism of penance; and that men 
arc in this sense baptized when they fast, and 
pray, and give alms; and so baptism for the 
dead, and prayer for the dead, is the same thing. 
But this is a metaphor, of which there is no ex- 
ample, neither in the Scripture nor in any other 
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use of language; and which is also discordant to 
the harmony and scope of the Scripture. The 
word baptism is used tor being dip{x.*d in one’s 
own blood, as Christ was upon the cross, and as 
most of the Apostles were, for giving testimony 
of him.' Kut it is hard to say that prayer, fast- 
ing, and alms ha\e any similitude with dip- 
ping. The same is used also, Matthew, 3. ii 
(which secmelh to make somewhat for pur- 
gatory), for a purging with fire. Hut it is evi- 
dent the file and purging here mentioned is the 
same whereof the Prophet /cchariah speaketh, 
“I will bring ihethird part through the rirc,and 
will refine tliem,” etc.'' And St. Peter after him, 
‘‘That the trial of your faith, which is much 
more }irecious than of gold that perisheth, 
though it be tried with fire, might be found un- 
to praise, and honour, and glorv at the appear- 
ing of lesus Christ”;'* and St. Paul, “The hre 
shall try every man’s work of what sort it is.”* 
But St. Peter and St. Paul speak ol the fire that 
shall be at the second appearing of Christ; and 
the Prophet Zcchariah,of the day of judgement. 
And therefore this place of St, .Nlatthew may be 
interpreted ol the same, and then there will be 
no necessity of of purgatory. 

Another interpretation ol baptism for the 
dead is that which I ha\e be! ore mentioned, 
which he prelerrethto the second place of prob- 
ability: and thence also he inferreth the utility 
of prayer lor the dead. Imr if alter the resurrec- 
tion such as have not heard of (Christ, or not 
believed in him, may be received into Christ’s 
kingdom, it is not in \ain, alter their death, 
that their friends shoiihl pray tor them till they 
should be risen. Hut granting that (lOci, at 
the prayers ol the faithful, may convert unto 
him some of those that ha\e not heard Christ 
preached, and conset]uently cannot have re- 
jected Christ, anil that the Lharityof men in that 
point cannot be blamed; yet this concludeth 
nothing for purgatory, because to rise from 
death to life is one thing; to rise from purgatory 
to life is another; as being a rising from lite to 
life, from a life in torments to a life in joy. 

A fourth place is that ol Matthew, 5. 25: “A- 
gree with thine adversary cpiickly, whilst thou 
art in the way with him, lest at any time the ad- 
versary deliscr thee to the judge, and the ludge 
deliver thee to the ofiicer, and thou be cast in- 
to prison. Verily I say unto thee, T'hou shalt by 
no means come out thence, till thou hast paid 

^ Nfark, 10. 38, and Luke, 12. 50. 

“Zcchariali, 13. 9. 

® 1 Epistle, 1.7. 
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the uttermost farthing.” In which allegory, the 
offender is the sinner; both the adversary and 
the judge is God; the way is this life; the prison 
is the grave; the oHiccr, death; from which the 
sinner shall not rise again to life eternal, but 
to a second death, till he have paid the utmost 
farthing, or Christ pay it for him by his Passion, 
which is a full ransom for all manner of sin, as 
well lesser sins as greater crimes, both being 
made by the Passion of C'hrist ec]ually venial. 

The lilth place is that of Matthew, 5.22: 
”Whosoe\er is angry with his brother without 
a cause shall be guilty in judgement. And who- 
soever shall say to his brother, Racu, shall be 
guilty in the council. Hut whosoever shall say. 
Thou jool, shall be guilty to hell fire.” Prom 
which words he inferreth three sorts of sins, 
and three sorts of punishments; and that none 
of those sins, but the last, shall be punished with 
hell fire; and consequently, that after this life 
there is punishment of lesser sins in purgatory. 
Of which inferente there is no colour in any in- 
terpretation that hath yet been given of them. 
Shall there be a distinction after this life of 
courts of justice, as there was amongst the Jews 
in our Saviour’s time, to hear and determine 
diverse sorts of crimes, as the judges and the 
counciP Shall not all judicature appertain to 
(Christ and his Apostles^ To unilerstand there- 
fore this text, we arc not to consider it solitarily, 
but jointly with the words precedent and sub- 
sequent. Our Saviour in this chapter interpret- 
cth the Law of Moses, which the Jews thought 
was then fulfilled when they had not trans- 
gressed the grammatical sen'Jc thereof, howso- 
ever they had transgressed against the sentence 
or meaningof the legislator. 'rherelore,vv hereas 
they thought the sixih Commandment was not 
broken but by killing a man; nor the seventh, 
but when a man lav with a woman not his wife; 
our Saviour tells them, the inward anger of a 
man against his brother, if it be without just 
cause, is homicide. You have heard, saith he, the 
Law of Moses, “Thou shalt not kill," and that 
“Whosoever shall kill shall l-ie condemned be- 
fore the judges,’ or before the session of the 
Seventy: but I say unto you, to he angry with 
one’s brother without cause, or to say unto him 
Raca, or Fool, is homicide, anil shall be pun- 
ished at the day of judgement, and session of 
Christ and his Apostles, with hell fire. So that 
those words were not used to distinguish be- 
tween diverse crimes, and diverse courts of jus- 
tice, and diverse punishments; but to tax the 
distinction between sin and sin, which the Jews 
drew not from the difference of the will in obey- 
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ing God, but from the difference of their tem- 
poral courts of justice; and to show them that 
he that had the will to hurt his brother, though 
the effect appear but in reviling, or not at all, 
shall be cast into hell fire by the judges and by 
the session, which shall be the same, not differ- 
ent, courts at the day of judgement. This con- 
sidered, what can be drawn from this text to 
maintain purgatory, I cannot imagine. 

The sixth place is Luke, 16.9: “Make ye 
friends of the unrighteous mammon, that when 
ye fail, they may receive you into everlasting 
tabernacles.” This he alleges to prove invoca- 
tion of saints departed. But the sense is plain, 
that we should make friends, with our riches, of 
the poor; and thereby obtain their prayers 
whilst they live. “He that giveth to the poor 
lendeth to the Lord.” 

The seventh is Luke, 23.42: “Lord, remem- 
ber me when thou comest into thy kingdom.” 
Therefore, saith he, there is remission of sins 
after this life. But the consequence is not good. 
Our Saviour then forgave him, and, at his com- 
ing again in glory, will remember to raise him 
again to life eternal. 

I’he eighth is Acts, 2. 24, where St. Peter 
saith of Christ, “that God had raised him up, 
and loosed the pains of death, because it was not 
possible he should be holden of it”: which he 
interprets to he a descent of Christ into purga- 
tory, to loose some souls there from their tor- 
ments: whereas it is manifest that it was Christ 
that was loosed. It was he that could not be 
holden of death or the gra\c, and not the souls 
in purg.atory. But if that which Beza says in his 
notes on this place be well observed, there is 
none that will not see that instead ol pains, it 
should be hands; and then there is no further 
cause to seek for purgatory in this text. 

CM APT HR XLV 
0 / Demonology and other Relics of the 
Religion of the Gentiles 

The impression made on the organs of sight by 
lucid bodies, either in one direct line or in many 
lines, reflected from opaque, or refracted in the 
passage through dia})hanous bodies, produceth 
in living creatures, in whom God ha^h placed 
such organs, an imagination of the object from 
whence the impression proceedeth; which im- 
agination is called sight, and scemeth not to be 
a mere imagination, but the body itself without 
us; in the same manner as when a man violent- 
ly presseth his eye, there appears to him a light 
without, and before him, which no man per- 
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ceiveth but himself, because there is indeed no 
such thing without him, but only a motion in 
the interior organs, pressing by resistance out- 
ward, that makes him think so. And the motion 
made by this pressure, continuing after the ob- 
ject which caused it is removed, is that we call 
imagination, and memory, and, in sleep, and 
sometimes in great distemper of the organs by 
sickness or violence, a dream, of which things 
I have already spoken briefly in the second and 
third Chapters. 

This nature of sight having never been dis- 
covered by the ancient pretenders to natural 
knowledge, much less by those that consider 
not things so remote (as that knowledge is) 
from their present use, it was hard for men to 
conceive of those images in the fancy and in 
the sense otherwise than of things really with- 
out us: which some, because they vanish away, 
they know not whither nor how, will have to 
be absolutely incorporeal, that is to say, imma- 
terial, or forms without matter (colour and fig- 
ure, without any coloured or figured body ), and 
that they can put on airy bodies, as a garment, 
to make them visible when they will to our 
bodily eyes; and others say, arc bodies and liv- 
ing creatures, but made of air, or other more 
siihtlc and ethereal matter, which is, then, 
when they will be seen, condensed. Rut both of 
them agree on one general appellation oi them, 
demons. As if the dead of whom they dreamed 
were not inhabitants ol their own brain, hut ol 
the air, or of heaven, or hell; not phantasms, but 
ghosts; with just as much reason as it one should 
say he saw his own ghost in a looking-glass, or 
the ghosts of the stars in a river; or call the 
ordinary apparition of the sun, of the ijuantity 
oi about a toot, the demon or ghost ol that great 
sun that enlightcneth the whole visible worhl; 
and by that means ha\c feared them, as things 
of an unknown, that is, ot an unlimited power 
to do them good or harm; and consequently, 
given occasion to the governors of the heathen 
Commonwealths to regulate this their fear by 
establishing that demonology (in which the 
poets, as jirincipal priests ot the heathen reli- 
gion, were specially employed or reverenced) to 
the public peace, and to the obedience of sub- 
jects necessary thereunto; and to make some 
of them good demons, and others evil; the one 
as a spur to the observance, the other as reins 
to withhold them from violation of the laws. 

What kind of things they were to whom 
they attributed the name of demons appeareth 
partly in the genealogy of their gods, written by 
Hesiod, one of the most ancient poets of the 
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Grecians, and partly in other histories, of which 
I have observed some few before, in the twelfth 
Chapter of this discourse. 

The Grecians, by their colonies and conquests, 
communicated their language and writings in- 
to Asia, Egypt, and Italy; and therein, by neces- 
sary consequence, their demonology, or, as St. 
Paul calls it, their doctrines of devils:^ and by 
that means the contagion was derived also to 
the Jews, both of Judara and Alexandria, and 
other parts, whereintothey were dispersed. Rut 
the name of demon they did not, as the Gre- 
cians, attribute to spirits both good and evil; 
but to the evil only: and to the good demons 
they gave the name of the Spirit of God, and 
esteemed those into whose bodies they entered 
to be prophets. In sum, all singularity, if good, 
they attributed to the Spirit of God; and if evil, 
10 some demon, but a KaKoSaifiuyv, an evil de- 
mon, that is, a devil. And therefore, they called 
demoniacs, that is, possessed by the devil, such 
as we call madmen or lunatics; or such as had 
the falling-sickness; or that spoke anything 
which they, for want of understanding, thought 
absurd. As alsoof an unclean person in a notori- 
ous degree, ihc; used lo say he had an unclean 
spirit; of a dumb man, that he had a dumb 
devil; and of John the Baptist, for the singular- 
ity of his fasting, that he had a devil; * and of 
our Saviour, because he said, he that keepeth his 
sayings should not see death in ir/cr««m,“Now 
we know thou hast a devil; Abraham is dead, 
and the prophets are dead.’*® And again, because 
he said they went about to kill him, the peo- 
ple answered, “Thou hast a devil: who goeth 
about to kill thee?”* Whereby it is manifest 
that the Jews had the same opinions concerning 
phantasms; namely, that they were not phan- 
tasms, that is, idols of the brain, but things real, 
and independent on the fancy. 

Which doctrine, if it be not true, why, may 
some say, did not our Saviour contradict it, and 
teach the contrary ? Nay, why does He use on 
diverse occasions such forms of speech as seem 
to confirm it? To this I answer that, first, where 
Christ saith,“A spirit hath not flesh and lx)ne,”® 
though he show that there be spirits, yet he 
denies not that they arc bodies. And where St. 
Paul says, “We shall rise spiritual bodies,” * he 
acknowledgeth the nature of spirits, but that 

^ [I Timothy, 4. i.] 
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they arc bodily spirits; which is not difficult to 
understand. For air and many other things are 
bodies, though not flesh and bone, or any other 
gross body to be discerned by the eye. But when 
our Saviour speaketh to the devil, and com- 
mandeth him to go out of a man, if by the 
devil be meant a disease, as frenzy, or lunacy, 
or a corporeal spirit, is not the speech improper ? 
Can diseases hear? Or can there be a corporeal 
spirit in a body of flesh and bone, full already 
of vital and animal spirits? Arc there not there- 
fore spirits, that neither have bodies, nor arc 
mere imaginations? To the first I answer that 
the addressing of our Saviour’s command to the 
madness or lunacy he cureth is no more im- 
proper than was his rebuking of the fever, or 
of the wind and sea; for neither do these hear: 
or than was the command of God to the light, 
to the firmament, to the sun, and stars, when He 
commanded them to be; for they could not hear 
before they had a being. But those speeches are 
not improper, because they signify the power 
of God’s word: no more therefore is it improp- 
er to command madness or lunacy, under the 
appellation of devils by which they were then 
commonly understood, to depart out of a man’s 
body. To the second, concerning their being 
incorporeal, I have not yet observed any place 
of Scripture from whence it can be gathered 
that any man was ever possessed with any other 
corporeal spirit but that of his own by which 
his body is naturally moved. 

Our Saviour, immediately after the Holy 
Ghost descended upon Him in the form of a 
dove, is said by St. Matthew to have been “led 
up by the Spirit into the wilderness”; ^ and the 
same is recited, Luke, 4. i, in these words, “Je- 
sus being full of the Holy Ghost, was led in 
the Spirit into the wilderness”: whereby it is 
evident that by Spirit there is meant the Holy 
Ghost. This cannot be interpreted for a posses- 
sion; for Christ and the Holy Ghost are but 
one and the same substance, which is no pos- 
session of one substance, or body, by another. 
And whereas in the verses following he is 
said “to have been taken up by the devil into 
the holy city, and set upon a pinnacle of the 
temple,” shall we conclude thence that he was 
p^ossessed of the devil, or carried thither by vio- 
lence? And again, “carried thence by the devil 
into an exceeding high mountain, who showed 
him thence all the kingdoms of the world”: 
wherein we are not to believe he was cither 
possessed or forced by the devil; nor that any 
mountain is high enough, according to the lit- 

' Matthew, 4. i. 
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cral sense to show him one whole hemis- 
phere. What then can be the meaning of this 
place, other than that he went of himself into 
the wilderness; and that this carrying of him 
up and down, from the wilderness to the city, 
and from thence into a mountain, was a vision? 
Conformable whereunto is also the phrase of 
St. Luke, that he was led into the wilderness, 
not hy, but in the Spirit: whereas, concerning 
his being taken up into the mountain, and unto 
the pinnacle of the temple, he speaketh as St. 
Matthew doth, which suiteth with the nature 
of a vision. 

Again, where St. T-,uke says of Judas Iscariot 
that “Satan entered into him, and thereupon 
that he went and communed with the chief 
priests, and captains, how he might betray 
Christ unto them”;' it may be answered that by 
the entering of Satan (that is, the enemy) into 
him is meantthe hostilcand traitorous intention 
of selling his Lord and Master. For as by the 
Holy Ghost is frequently in Scripture under- 
stood the graces and good inclinations given by 
the Holy Ghost; so by the entering of Satan 
may be understood the wicked cogitations and 
designs of the adversaries of Christ and his Dis- 
ciples. For as it is hard to say that the devil 
was entered into Judas, before he had any such 
hostile design; so it is impertinent to say he was 
first Christ’s enemy in his heart, and that the 
devil entered into him afterwards. Therefore 
the entering of Satan, and his wicked purpose, 
was one and the same thing. 

But if there be no immaterial spirit, nor any 
possession of men’s bodies by any spirit corpo- 
real, it may again be asked why our Saviour and 
his Apostles did not teach the people so, and in 
such clear words as they might no more doubt 
thereof. But such questions as these are more 
curious than necessary for a Christian man’s 
salvation. Men may as well ask why Christ, 
that could have given to all men faith, piety, 
and all manner of moral virtues, gave it to some 
only, and not to all: and why he left the search 
of natural causes and sciences to the natural 
reason and industry of men, and did not reveal 
it to all, or any man supernaturally; and many 
other such questions, of which nevertheless 
there may be alleged probable and pious rea- 
sons. For as God, when He brought the Israel- 
ites into the Land of Promise, did not secure 
them therein by subduing all the nations round 
about them, but left many of them, as thorns 
in their sides, to awaken from time to time their 
piety and industry: so our Saviour, in conduct- 

' Luke, 22. 3, 4. 


ing us toward his heavenly kingdom, did not 
destroy all the difficulties of natural questions, 
but left them to exercise our industry and rea- 
son; the scope of his preaching being only to 
show us this plain and direct way to salvation, 
namely, the belief of this article, that he was the 
Christ, the Son of the living God, sent into 
the world to sacrifice himself for our sins, and, 
at his coming again, gloriously to reign over his 
elect, and to save them from their enemies eter- 
nally: to which the opinion of possession by 
spirits or phantasms is no impediment in the 
way, though it be to some an occasion of going 
out of the way, and to follow their own inven- 
tions. If we require of the Scripture an account 
of all questions which may be raised to trouble 
us in the performance of God’s commantls, we 
may as well complain of Moses for not having 
set down the time of the creation of such spirits, 
as well as of the creation of the earth and sea, and 
of men and beasts. To conclude, I find in Scrip- 
ture that there be angels and spirits, good and 
evil; but not that they are incorporeal, as arc the 
apparitions men see in the dark, or in a dream 
or vision, which the Latins call spectra, wnd took 
for demons. And I find that there are spirits 
corporeal, though subtle and invisible; but 
not that any man’s body was possessed or in- 
habited by them, and that the bodies of the 
saints shall be such, namely, spiritual botlics, as 
St. Paul calls them. 

Nevertheless, the contrary doctrine, namely, 
that there be incorporeal spirits, hath hitherto 
so prevailed in the Church that the use ol exor- 
cism (that is to say, of ejection of devils by con- 
juration) is thereupon built; and, though rare- 
ly and faintly practised, is not yet totally given 
over. I’hat there were many demoniacs in the 
primitive Church, and few madmen, and other 
such singular diseases; whereas in these times 
we hear of, and see many madmen, and few 
demoniacs, proceeds not from the change of 
nature, but of names. But how it comes to pass 
that whereas heretofore the Apostles, and alter 
them for a time the pastors of the Church, did 
cure those singular diseases, which now they 
are not seen to do; as likewise, why it is not in 
the power of every true believer now to do all 
that the faithful did then, that is to say, as we 
read, “in Christ’s name to cast out devils, to 
speak with new tongues, to take up serpents, 
to drink deadly poison without harm taking, 
and to cure the sick by the laying on of their 
hands,” “ and all this without other words but 
“in the name of Jesus,” is another question. 

‘Mark, 16. 17, 1 18) . 
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And it is probable that those extraordinary gifts 
were given to the Church for no longer a time 
than men trusted wholly to Christ, and looked 
for their felicity only in his kingdom to come; 
and consequently, that when they sought au- 
thority and riches, and trusted to their own sub- 
tlety for a kingdom of this world, these super- 
natural gifts of God were again taken from 
them. 

Another relic of Gentilism is the worship of 
images, neither instituted by Moses in the Old, 
nor by Christ in the New Testament; nor yet 
brought in from the Gentiles; but left amongst 
them, after they had given their names to Christ. 
Before our Saviour preached, it was the general 
religion of the Gentiles to worship for gods 
those appearances that remain in the brain from 
the impression of external bodies upon the 
organs of their senses, which arc commonly 
called ideas, idols, phantasms, conceits, as being 
representations of those external bodies which 
cause them, and have nothing in them of reality, 
no more than there is in the things that seem to 
stand before us in a dream. And this is the rea- 
son why St. Paul says, “We know that an idol 
is nothing”: ‘ nc: l.c thought that an image 

of metal, stone, or wood was nothing; but that 
the thing which they honorctl or feared in the 
image, and held for a god, was a mere figment, 
without place, habitation, motion, or existence, 
but in the motions of the brain. And the wor- 
ship of these with divine honour is that which 
is in the Scripture called idolatry, and rebellion 
against God. I'or (lod being King of the Jews, 
and His lieutenant being first Moses, and after- 
ward the high priest, if the people had been 
permitted toworshipandpray to images (which 
arc representations of their own fancies), they 
had had no further dependence on the true 
God, of whom there can be no similitude; nor 
on His prime ministers, Moses and the high 
priests; but every man had goserned himself 
according to his own appetite, to the utter ever- 
sion of the Commonwealth, and their own de- 
struction for want of union. And therefore the 
first law of God was: they should not take for 
gods, alienos deos, that is, the gods of other na- 
tions, but that only true God, who vouchsafed 
to commune with Moses, and by him to give 
them laws and directions for their peace, and 
for their salvation from their enemies. And the 
second was that they should not make to them- 
selves any image to worship, of their own in- 
vention. For it is the same deposing of a king 
to submit to another king, whether he be set up 
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by a neighbour nation or by ourselves. 

The places of Scripture pretended to counte- 
nance the setting up of images to worship them, 
or to set them up at all in the places where God 
is worshipped, are, first, two examples; one of 
the cherubim over the Ark of CJod; the other of 
the brazen serpent: secondly, some texts where- 
by we are commanded to worship certain crea- 
tures for their relation to God; as to worship 
His footstool: and lastly, some other texts, by 
which is authorized a religious honouring of 
holy things. But before I examine the force of 
those places, to prove that which is pretended, 
I must first explain what is to be understood by 
worshipping, and what by images and idols. 

I have already shown, in the twentieth Chap- 
ter of this discourse, that to honour is to value 
highly the power of any person, and that such 
value is measured by our comparing him with 
others. But because there is nothing to com- 
pared with f iod in power, we honour Him not, 
but dishonour I lini, by any value less than infi- 
nite. And thus honour is properly of its own na- 
ture secret, and internal in the heart. But the 
inward thoughtsof men, which appear outward- 
ly in their words and actions, are the signs of our 
honouring, and these go by the name of wor- 
ship; in Latin, cultus. 1 'herefore, to pray to, to 
swear by, to obey, to be diligent and olficious in 
serving; in sum, all words and actions that be- 
token fear to offend, or desire to please, is wor- 
ship, whether those words and actions be sin- 
cere or feigned: and because they appear as 
signs of honouring are ordinarily also called 
honour. 

The worship we exhibit to those we esteem 
to be but men, as to kings and men in authority, 
is civil worship: but the worship we exhibit to 
that which we think to be God, whatsoc\er the 
words, ceremonies, gestures, or other actions 
be, is divine worship. To fall prostrate before 
a king, in him that thinks him but a man, is but 
civil worship: and he that but putteth off his 
hat in the church, for this cause, that he think- 
ethit the houscof God, worshippeth with divine 
worship. They that seek the distinction of di- 
vine and civil worship, not in the intention of 
the worshipper, but in the W'ords SovActa and 
Aarpettt, deceive themselves. For whereas there 
he two sorts of servants: that sort which is of 
those that are absolutely in the power of their 
masters, as slaves taken in war, and their issue, 
whose bodies are not in their own power (their 
lives depending on the will of their masters, in 
such manner as to forfeit them upon the least 
disobedience), and that are bought and sold as 
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beasts, were called AovAoc, that is properly, 
slaves, and their service, AovAcia; the other, 
which is of those that serve for hire, or in hope 
of benefit from their masters, voluntarily, are 
called that is, domestic servants; to whose 

service the masters have no further right than 
is contained in the covenants made betwixt 
them. These two kinds of servants have thus 
much common to them both, that their labour 
is appointed them by another: and the word 
Aarpi9 is the general name of both, signifying 
him that worketh for another, whether as a 
slave or a voluntary servant. So that Aarpeta 
signifieth generally all service; but SovActa the 
service of bondmen only, and the condition of 
slavery: and both are used in Scripture, to sig- 
nify our serviceofGod, promiscuously. AovActa, 
because we are God*s slaves; Aaipaa, because 
we serve Him: and in all kinds of service is con- 
tained, not only obedience, but also worship; 
that is, such actions, gestures, and words as sig- 
nify honour. 

An image, in the most strict signification of 
the word, is the resemblance of something 
visible: in which sense the fantastical forms, 
apparitions, or seemings of visible bodies to the 
sight, are only images; such as are the show of 
a man or other thing in the water, by reflection 
or refraction; or of the sun or stars by direct 
vision in the air; which are nothing real in the 
things seen, nor in the place where they seem 
to be; nor are their magnitudes and figures the 
same with that of the object, but changeable, 
by the variation of the organs of sight, or by 
glasses; and are present oftentimes in ourimagi** 
nation, and in our dreams, when theobject is ab- 
sent; or changed into other colours, and shapes, 
as things that depend only upon the fancy. And 
these are the images which are originally and 
most properly called ideas and idols, and de- 
rived from the language of the Grecians, 
with whom the word ctSw signifieth to see. 
They are also called phantasms, which is in 
the same language, apparitions. And from 
these images it is that one of the faculties of 
man’s nature is called the imagination. And 
from hence it is manifest that there neither 
is, nor can be, any image made of a thing in- 
visible. 

It is also evident that there can be no image 
of a thing infinite: for all the images and phan- 
tasms that are made by the impression of things 
visible are figured. But figure is a quantity every 
way determined, and therefore there can be no 
image of God, nor of the soul of man, nor of 
spirits; but only of bodies visible, that is, bodies 


that have light in themselves, or are by such 
enlightened. 

And whereas a man can fancy shapes he never 
saw, making up a figure out of the parts of 
diverse creatures, as the poets make their cen- 
taurs, chimeras, and other monsters never seen: 
so can he also give matter to those shapes, and 
make them in wood, clay, or metal. And these 
are also called not for the resemblance of 

any corporeal thing, but for the resemblance of 
some fantastical inhabitants of the brain of the 
maker. But in these idols, as they are originally 
in the brain, and as they are painted, carved, 
moulded, or molten in matter, there is a simil- 
itude of the one to the other, for which the ma- 
terial body made by art may be said to be the 
image of the fantastical idol made by nature. 

But in a larger use of the word image is con- 
tained also any representation of one thing by 
another. So an earthly sovereign may be called 
the image of God, and an inferior magistrate 
the image of an earthly sovereign. And many 
times in the idolatry of the Gentiles there was 
little regard to the similitude of their material 
idol to the idol in their fancy, and yet it was call- 
ed the image of it. For a stone unhewn has been 
set up for Neptune, and diverse other shapes far 
different from the shapes they conceived of their 
gods. And at this day we sec many images of 
the Virgin Mary, and other saints, unlike one 
another, and without correspondence to any one 
man’s fancy; and yet serve well enough for the 
purpose they were erected for^ which was no 
more but by the names only to represent the 
persons mentioned in the history; to which 
every man applieth a mental image of his own 
making, or none at all. And thus an image, in 
the largest sense, is either the resemblance or the 
representation of some thing visible; or both 
together, as it happeneth for the most part. 

Hut the name of idol is extended yet further 
in Scripture, to signify also the sun, or a star, 
or any other creature, visible or invisible, when 
they arc worshipped for gods. 

Having shown what is worship, and what an 
image, I will now put them together, and ex- 
amine what that idolatry is which is forbidden 
in the second Commandment, and other places 
of the Scripture. 

To worship an image is voluntarily to do those 
external acts wh ich arc signs of honouring either 
the matter of the image (which is wood, stone, 
metal, or some other visible creature), or the 
phantasm of the brain for the resemblance or 
representation whereof the matter was formed 
and figured, or both together as one animate 
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body composed of the matter and the phantasm, 
as of a body and soul. 

To be uncovered, before a man of power and 
authority, or before the throne of a prince, or in 
such other places as he ordaineth to that pur- 
pose in his absence, is to worship that man or 
prince with civil worship; as being a sign, not 
of honouring the stool or place, but the person, 
and is not idolatry. But if he that doth it should 
suppose the soul of the prince to be in the stool, 
or should present a petition to the stool, it were 
divine worship, and idolatry. 

To pray to a king for such things as he is 
able to do for us, though we prostrate ourselves 
before him, is but civil worship, because we ac- 
knowledge no other power in him but human: 
but voluntarily to pray unto him for fair weath- 
er, or for anything which God only can do for 
us, is divine worship, and idolatry. On the other 
side, if a king compel a man to it by the terror 
of death, or other great corporal punishment, 
it is not idolatry; for the worship which the 
sovereign commandeth to be done unto him- 
self by the terror of his laws is not a sign that 
he that obeyeth him does inwardly honour him 
as a god, but that he is desirous to save himself 
from death, or from a miserable life: and that 
which is not a sign of internal honour is no 
worship, and therefore no idolatry. Neither can 
it be said that he that does it scandalizeih or 
layelh any stumbling block before his brother: 
because how wise or learned soever he be that 
worshippeth in that manner, another man can- 
not from thence argue that he appro veth it, but 
that he doth it for fear; and that it is not his act, 
but the act of his sovereign. 

To worship God in some peculiar place, or 
turning a man’s face towards an image or de- 
terminate place, is not to worship or honour 
the place or image, but to acknowledge it holy; 
that is to say, to acknowledge the image or the 
place to be set apart from common use, for that 
is the meaning of the word holy; which implies 
no new quality in the place or image, but only 
a new relation by appropriation to God, and 
therefore is not idolatry; no more than it was 
idolatry to worship God before the brazen ser- 
pent; or for the Jews, when they were out of 
•their own country, to turn their faces, when 
they prayed, toward the temple of Jerusalem; 
or for Moses to put off his shoes when he was 
before the flaming bush, the ground appertain- 
ing to Mount Sinai, which place God had chos- 
en to appear in, and to give His laws to the peo- 
ple of Israel, and was therefore holy ground, 
not by inherent sanctity, but by separation to 


God’s use; or for Christians to worship in the 
churches which are once solemnly dedicated to 
God for that purpose by the authority of the 
king or other true representant of the Church. 
But to worship God as inanimating or inhabit- 
ing such image or place; that is to say, an in- 
finite substance in a finite place, is idolatry: for 
such finite gods are but idols of the brain, noth- 
ing real, and are commonly called in the Scrip- 
ture by the names of vanity, and lies, and 
nothing. Also to worship God, not as inani- 
mating, or present in the place or image, but to 
the end to be put in mind of Him, or of some 
works of His, in case the place or image be 
dedicated or set up by private authority, and 
not by the authority of them that are our sov- 
ereign pastors, is idolatry. For the Command- 
ment is, “Thou shalt not make to thyself any 
graven image.” God commanded Moses to set 
up the brazen serpent; he did not make it to 
himself; it was not therefore against the Com- 
mandment. But the making of the golden calf 
by Aaron and the people, as being done with- 
out authority from God, was idolatry; not only 
because they held it for God, but also because 
they made it for a religious use, without war- 
rant either from Ciod their Sovereign, or from 
Moses that was His lieutenant. 

The Gentiles worshipped, for gods, Jupiter 
and others that, living, were men perhaps that 
had done great and glorious acts; and, for the 
children of God, diverse men and women, sup- 
posing them gotten between an immortal deity 
and a mortal man. This was idolatry, because 
they made them so to themselves, having no 
authority from God, neither in His eternal law 
of reason, nor in His positive and revealed will. 
But though our Saviour was a man, whom we 
also believe to be God immortal and the Son of 
God, yet this is no idolatry, because we build 
not that belief upon our own fancy or judge- 
ment, but upon the word of God revealed in 
the Scriptures, And for the adoration of the 
Eucharist, if the words of Christ, “This is my 
body,” signify that he himself, and the seem- 
ing bread in his hand, and not only so, but that 
all the seeming morsels of bread that have ever 
since been, and any time hereafter shall be, con- 
secrated by priests, be so many Christ’s lx)dies, 
and yet all of them but one body, then is that no 
idolatry, because it is authorized by our Sav- 
iour: but if that text do not signify that (for 
there is no other that can be alleged for it), 
then, because it is a worship of human institu- 
tion, it is idolatry. For it is not enough to say, 
God can transubstantiate the bread into Christ’s 
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body, for the Gentiles also held God to be om- 
nipotent, and might upon that ground no less 
excuse their idolatry, by pretending, as well as 
others, a transubstantiation of their wood and 
stone into God Almighty. 

Whereas there be, that pretend divine inspi- 
ration to be a supernatural entering of the Holy 
Ghost into a man, and not an acquisition of 
God’s graces by doctrine and study, I think they 
are in a very dangerous dilemma. For if they 
worship not the men whom they believe to be 
so inspired, they fall into impiety, as not ador- 
ing God’s supernatural presence. And again, 
if they worship them they commit idolatry, for 
the Apostles would never permit themselves to 
be so worshipped. Therefore the safest way is 
to believe that by the descending of the dove 
upon the Apostles, and by Christ's breathing on 
them when he gave them the Holy Cohost, and 
by the giving of it by imposition of hands, are 
understood the signs which (lod hath been 
pleased to use, or ordain to be used, of his 
promise to assist those persons in their study to 
preach His kingdom, and in their conversation, 
that it might not be scandalous, but edifying to 
others. 

Besides the idolatrous worship of images, 
there is also a scandalous worship of them, 
which is also a sin, but not idolatry. For idol- 
atry is to worship by signs of an internal and 
real honour; but scandalous worship is but 
seeming worship, and may sometimes be joined 
with an inward and hearty detestation, both of 
the image and of the fantastical demon or idol 
to which it is dedicated; and proceed only from 
the fear of death or other grievous punishment; 
and is nevertheless a sin in them that so wor- 
ship, in case they be men whose actions arc 
looked at by others as lights to guide them by; 
because following their ways, they cannot but 
stumble and fall in the way of religion: where- 
as the example of those we regard not, works 
not on us at all, but leaves us to our own dili- 
gence and caution, and conscciuently arc no 
causes of our falling. 

If therefore a pastor lawfully called to teach 
and direct others, or any other, of whose knowl- 
edge there is a great opinion, do external hon- 
our to an idol for fear; unless he make his fear 
and unwillingness to it as evident as the wor- 
ship, he scandalizeth his brother by seeming 
to approve idolatry. For his brother arguing 
from the action of his teacher, or of him whose 
knowledge he esteemelh great, concludes it to 
be lawful in itself. And this scandal is sin, and 
a scandal given. But if one being no pastor, nor 
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of eminent reputation for knowledge in Chris- 
tian doctrine, do the same, and another follow 
him, this is no scandal given (for he had no 
cause to follow such example), but is a pretence 
of scandal which he takeih of himself for an 
excuse before men. For an unlearned man that 
is in the power of an idolatrous king or state, 
if commanded on pain of death to worship be- 
fore an idol, he detesteth the idol in his heart: 
he doth well; though if he had the fortitude to 
suffer death, rather than worship it, he should 
do better. But if a pastor, who as Christ’s mes- 
senger has undertaken to teach Christ’s doc- 
trine to all nations, should do the same, it were 
not only a sinful scandal, in respect of other 
Christian men’s consciences, but a perfidious 
forsaking of his charge. 

The sum of that which I have said hitherto, 
concerning the worship of images, is this, that 
he that worshippeth in an image, or any crea- 
ture, either the matter thereof, or any fancy of 
his own which he thinketh to dwell in it; or 
both together; or belie veth that such things 
hear his prayers, or see his devotions, without 
ears or eyes, commilteth idolatry. And he that 
counterfeitelh such worship for fear of punish- 
ment, if he be a man whose example hath pow- 
er amongst his brethren, committeth a sin. But 
he that worshippeth the Creator of ihc world 
before such an image, or in such a place as he 
hath not made or chosen ol himsclt, but taken 
from the commandment of God's word, as the 
Jews did in worshipping (joebbefore the cher- 
ubim, and before the brazen serpent for a time, 
and in or towards the temple of Jerusalem, 
which was also but for a time, committeth not 
idolatry. 

Now for the worship of saints, and images, 
and relics, and other things at this day prac- 
tised in the (Church of Rome, I say they are not 
allowed by the word of Croil, nor brought into 
the Church of Rome from the doctrine there 
taught; but partly left in it at the first conver- 
sion of the (Jentilcs, and afterwards counte- 
nanced, and confirmed, and augmented by the 
bishops of Rome. 

As for the proofs alleged out of Scripture; 
namely, those examples of images appointed 
by God to be set up; they were not set up for 
the people or any man to worship, but that 
they should worship God Himself before them; 
as before the cberubim over the Ark, and ibc 
brazen serpent. For we read not that the priest 
or any other did worship the cherubim. But 
conirarily we read that Hezekiah broke in 
pieces the brazen serpent which Moses had 
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set up/ because the people burnt incense to 
it. Besides, those examples are not put for our 
imitation, that we also should set up images, 
under pretence of worshipping CJod before 
them; because the words of the second Com- 
mandment, “Thou shah not make to thyself 
any graven image,” etc., distinguish between 
the images that C}od commanded to be set 
up, and those which we set up to ourselves. 
And therefore from the cherubim or brazen 
serpent, to the images of man’s devising; and 
from the w^orship commanded by God, to the 
will-worship of men, the argument is not good. 
This also is to be considered, that as Hezekiah 
broke in pieces the brazen serpent, because the 
Jews did worship it, to the end they should do 
so no more; so also Christian sovereigns ought 
to break down the images which their subjects 
have been accustomed to worship, that there be 
no more occasion of such idolatry. For at this 
day the ignorant people, where images are wor- 
shipped, do really believe there is a divine pow- 
er in the images; and are told by their pastors 
that some of them ha\e spoken, and have bled; 
and that miracles have been done by them; 
which they apprelicnd as done by the saint, 
which they think either is the image itself, or 
in it. The Israelites, when they worshi[)ped the 
calf, did think they worshipped the (iod that 
brought them out ol Fgypt, and yet it was 
idolatry, because they thought the calf cither 
was that (lod, or hail Him in his belly. And 
though some man may think it impossible for 
people to be so stupid as to think the image to 
be (Jod, or a saint, or to worship it in that no- 
tion, yet it is manilcst in Scripture to the con- 
trary; where, when the golden call was made, 
the people said, “These arc thy gods,0 Israel”;" 
and where the images of Laban are calleii his 
gods/ Aiul we see daily by experience in all 
sorts of people that such men as study nothing 
but their food and case are conlent to belic\e 
any absurdity, rather than to trouble themselves 
to examine it, holding their iaith as it were by 
entail unalienable, except by an express and 
new law. 

But they infer from some other places that 
it is lawful to paint angels, and also (lod Him- 
self: as from (lod’s walking inthegarden; from 
Jacob’s seeing (Jod at the top of the ladder; and 
from other visions and ilrcams. But visions and 
dreams, whether natural or supernatural, arc 
but phantasms: and he that painteth an image 
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of any of them, maketh not an image of God, 
but of his own phantasm, which is making of 
an idol. I say not, that to draw a picture after a 
fancy is a sin; but when it is drawn, to hold it 
for a representation of God is against the sec- 
ond Commandment, and can be of no use but 
to worship. And the same may be said of the 
images of angels, and of men dead; unless as 
monuments of friends, or of men worthy re- 
membrance: for such use of an image is not 
worship of the image, but a civil honouring of 
the person; not that is, but that was: but when 
it is done to the image which we make of a 
saint, for no other reason but that we think he 
heareth our prayers, and is pleased with the 
honour we do him, when dead and without 
sense, we attribute to him more than human 
power, and there! ore it is idolatry. 

Seeing therefore there isnoauthority, neither 
in the Law of Moses nor in the Gospel, for the 
religious worship of images or other represen- 
tations of ( rod which men set up to themselves, 
or for the w'orship of the image of any creature 
in hea\cn, or earth, or under the earth; and 
whereas (Christian kings, who are living repre- 
sentants of (^od, are not to be worshipped by 
their subjects by any act that signifieth a great- 
er esteem of his p^ower than the nature ol mor- 
tal man is capable of; it cannot be imagined 
that the religious worship now in use was 
brought into the Cduirch by misunderstanding 
of the Scripture. It resteth therefore that it was 
left in it by not destroying the images them- 
seKes in the conversion of the Cicntiles that 
worshipped them. 

rhe cause whereof was the immoderate es- 
teem and prices set upon the workmanship of 
them, which made the owners, though convert- 
ed from worshipping them as they had done re- 
ligiously for demons, to retain them still in 
their houses, upon pretence of doing it in the 
honor of C'hrist, of I he Virgin Marv , and of the 
Apostles, and other the pastors of the primitive 
('hurch; as being easy, by giving them new 
names, to make that an image of the Virgin 
Mary and of her Son our Sa\ iour, which before 
perhaps was called the image of Venus and 
Cupid; and so of a Jupiter to make a Barnabas, 
and of Mercury, a Paul, and the like. .\nd as 
worldly ambition, creeping by degrees into the 
pastors, drew them to an endeavour of pleas- 
ing the new-made Ghristians; and also to a 
liking of this kind of honour, which they also 
might hope for after tiieir decease, as well as 
those that had already gained it: so the wor- 
shipping of the images of Christ and his Apos- 
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ties grew more and more idolatrous; save that 
somewhat after the time of Constantine diverse 
emperors, and bishops, and general councils ob> 
served and opposed the unlawfulness thereof, 
but too late, or too weakly. 

The canonizing of saints is another relic of 
Gentilism: it is neither a misunderstanding of 
Scripture, nor a new invention of the Roman 
Church, but a custom as ancient as the Com- 
monwealth of Rome itself. The first that ever 
was canonized at Rome was Romulus, and 
that upon the narration of Julius Proculus, that 
swore before the Senate he spoke with him after 
his death, and was assured by him he dwelt in 
heaven, and was there called Quirinus, and 
would be propitious to the state of their new 
city: and thereupon the Senate gave public tes- 
timony of his sanctity. Julius Cxsar, and other 
emperors after him, had the like testimony; 
that is, were canonized for saints: for by such 
testimony is canonization now defined, and 
is the same with the aTro^eWt? of the heathen. 

It is also from the Roman heathen that the 
popes have received the name and power of 
Pontifex Maximus. This was the name of him 
that in the ancient Commonwealth of Rome 
had the supreme authority under the Senate 
and people of regulating all ceremonies and doc- 
trines concerning their religion: and when Au- 
gustus Caesar changed the state into a mon- 
archy, he took to himself no more but this of- 
fice, and that of tribune of the people (that is 
to say, the supreme power both in state and re- 
ligion); and the succeeding emperors enjoyed 
the same. But when the Emperor Constanfine 
lived, who was the first that, professed and au- 
thorized Christian religion, it was consonant 
to his profession to cause religion to be regu- 
lated, under his authority, by the bishop of 
Rome: though it do not appear they had so 
soon the name of Pontifex; but rather that the 
succeeding bishops took it of themselves, to 
countenance the power they exercised over the 
bishops of the Roman provinces. For it is not 
any privilege of St. Peter, but the privilege of 
the city of Rome, which the emperors were al- 
ways willing to uphold, that gave them such 
authority over other bishops; as may be evi- 
dently seen by that, that the bishop of Constan- 
tinople, when the Emperor made that city the 
scat of the Empire, pretended to be equal to 
the bishop of Rome; though at last, not with- 
out contention, the Pope carried it, and became 
the Pontifex Maximus; but in right only of 
the Emperor, and not without the bounds of 
the Empire, nor anywhere after the Emperor 
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had lost his power in Rome, though it were 
the Pope himself that took his power from him. 
From whence we may by the way observe that 
there is no place for the superiority of the Pope 
over other bishops, except in the territories 
whereof he is himself the civil sovereign; and 
where the emperor, having sovereign power 
civil, hath expressly chosen the Pope for the 
chief pastor under himself of his Christian sub- 
jects. 

The carrying about of images in procession 
is another relic of the religion of the Greeks and 
Romans, for they also carried their idols from 
place to place, in a kind of chariot, which was 
peculiarly dedicated to that use, which the Lat- 
ins called thensa, and vehiculum Deorum; and 
the image was placed in a frame, or shrine, 
which they called fcrculum. And that which 
they called pompa is the same that now is named 
procession; according whcrcunto, amongst the 
divine honours which were given to Julius 
Cnesar by the Senate, this was one, that in the 
pomp, or procession, at the Circa'an games, he 
should have thensam et ferculum, a sacred 
chariot and a shrine; which was as much as to 
be carried up and down as a god, just as at this 
day the popes arc carried by Switzers under a 
canopy. 

To these processions also belonged the bear- 
ing of burning torches and candles before the 
images of the gods, both amongst the (Jrecks 
and Romans. For afterwards the emperors ot 
Rome received the same honor; as we read ol 
Caligula, that at his reception to the Empire 
he was carried Irorn Miseiium to Rome in the 
midst of a throng ol people, the ways beset with 
altars, and beasts for sacrifice, and burning 
torches; and of Caracalla, that was received in- 
to Alexandria with incense, and with casting 
of flowers, and SaSouxtats, that is, with torches; 
for SaSoxoL were they that amongst the CJreeks 
carried torches lighted in the processions of 
their gods. And in process of time the devout 
but ignorant people did many times honour 
their bishops with the like pomp of wax can- 
dles, and the images of our Saviour and the 
saints, constantly, in the church itself. And thus 
came in the use of wax candles, and was also 
established by some of the ancient councils. 

The heathens had also their aqua lustralis, 
that is to say, holy water. The Church of Rome 
imitates them also in their holy days. They had 
their bacchanalia, and we have our waives, an- 
swering to them; they their saturnalia, and we 
cur carnivals and Shrove Tuesday’s liberty of 
servants; they their procession of Priapus, we 
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our fetching in, erection, and dancing about 
Maypoles; and dancing is one kind of worship. 
They had their procession called Ambarvalia, 
and we our procession about the fields in the 
Rogation weel^. Nor do I think that these are 
all the ceremonies that have been left in the 
Church, from the first conversion of the Gen- 
tiles, but they are all that I can for the present 
call to mind. And if a man would well observe 
that which is delivered in the histories, con- 
cerning ihe religious rites of the Greeks and 
Romans, I doubt not but he might find many 
more of these old empty bottles of Gentilism 
which the doctors of the Roman ('hurch, either 
by negligence or ambition, have filled up again 
with the new wine of Christianity, that will not 
fail in time to break them. 

CHAPTER XLVI 
Of Darl(ness from Vain Philosophy and 
Pabulotis Traditions 

By philosophy is understood the knowledge ac- 
quired by reasoning, from the manner of the 
generation of anything, to the properties; or 
from the properties, to some possible way of 
generation of the same; to the end to be able to 
produce, as far as matter and human force per- 
mit, such cfTects as human life requireth. So the 
geometrician, from the construction of figures, 
lindclh out many properties thereof; and Irom 
the properties, new ways of their construction, 
by reasoning; to the end to be able to measure 
land and water; and for infinite other uses. So 
the astronomer, from the rising, setting, and 
moving of the sun and stars in diverse parts of 
the heavens, findeth out the causes ot day and 
night, and of the dilTerent seasons ot the year, 
whereby he keepeth an account of time; and 
the like of other sciences. 

By which definition it is evident that we are 
not to account as any part thereof that original 
knowledge called experience, in which consist- 
cth prudence, because it is not attained by rea- 
soning, but found as well in brute beasts as in 
man; and is but a memory of successions of 
events in times past, wherein the omission of 
every little circumstance, altering the effect, frus- 
trateth the expectation of the most prudent: 
whereas nothing is produced by reasoning a- 
rightjbut general, eternal, and immutable truth. 

Nor are we therefore to give that name to 
any false conclusions; for he that reasoneth 
aright in words he understandeih can never 
conclude an error: 

Nor to that which any man knows by super- 


natural revelation; because it is not acquired by 
reasoning: 

Nor that which is gotten by reasoning from 
the authority of books; because it is not by rea- 
soning from the cause to the effect, nor from 
the effect to the cause; and is not knowledge, 
but faith. 

The faculty of reasoning being consequent 
to the use of speech, it was not possible but that 
there should have been some general truths 
found out by reasoning, as ancient almost as 
language itself. The savages of America are not 
without some good moral sentences; also they 
have a little arithmetic, to add and divide in 
numbers not too great; but they are not there- 
fore philosophers. For as there were plants of 
corn and wine in small quantity dispersed in 
the fields and woods, before men knew their 
virtue, or made use of them for their nourish- 
ment, or planted them apart in fields and vine- 
yards; in which time they fed on acorns and 
drank water: so also there have been diverse 
true, general, and profitable speculations from 
the beginning, as being the natural plants of 
human reason. But they were at first but few 
in number; men lived upon gross experience; 
there was no method; that is to say, no sowing 
nor planting of knowledge by itself, apart from 
the weeds and common plants of error and con- 
jecture. And the cause of it being the want of 
leisure from procuring the necessities of life, 
and defending themselves against their neigh- 
bours, it was impossible, till the erecting of 
great Commonwealths, it should be otherwise, 
leisure is the mother of philosophy; and Com- 
monwealth, the mother of peace and leisure. 
Where first were great and flourishing cities, 
there was first the study of philosophy. The 
Ci\mnosophistsof India, the Magi of Persia, and 
the Priests of Chaldxa and Egypt are counted 
the most ancient philosophers; and those coun- 
tries were the most ancient of kingdoms. Phi- 
losophy was not risen to the Grecians and other 
people of the West, whose Commonwealths, no 
greater perhaps than Lucca or Cieneva, had 
never peace but when their fears of one another 
were equal; nor the leisure to obserse anything 
but one another. At length, when war had 
united many of these Grecian lesser cities into 
fewer and greater, then began seven men, of 
several parts of Cjreece, to get the reputation of 
being wise; some of them for moral and politic 
sentences, and others tor the learning of the 
Chaldxans and Egyptians, which was astron- 
omy and geometry. But we hear not yet of any 
schools of philosophy. 
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After the Athenians, by the overthrow of the 
Persian armies, had gotten the dominion of the 
sea; and thereby, of all the islands and mari- 
time cities of the archipelago, as well of Asia as 
Europe; and were grown wealthy; they that 
had no employment, neither at home nor 
abroad, had little else to employ themselves in 
but cither, as St. Luke says, “in telling and 
hearing news,” ^ or in discoursing of philoso- 
phy publicly to the youth of the city. Every 
master took some place for that purpose: Pla- 
to, in certain public walks called Academia, 
from one Academus; Aristotle in the walk of 
the temple of Pan, called Lycaum; others in 
the Stoa, or covered walk, wherein the mer- 
chants’ goods were brought to land; others in 
other places, where they spent the time of their 
leisure in teaching or in disputing of their opin- 
ions; and some in any place where they could 
get the youth of the city together to hear them 
talk. And this was it which Carneades also did 
at Rome, when he was ambassador, which 
caused Cato to advise the Senate to dispatch 
him quickly, for fear of corrupting the man- 
ners of the young men that delighted to hear 
him speak, as they thought, fine things. 

From this it was that the place where any of 
them taught and disputed was called schola, 
which in their tongue signifieth leisure; and 
their disputations, diatribie, that is to say, pass- 
ing of the time. Also the philosophers them- 
selves had the name of their sects, someof iherfi, 
from these their schools: for they that followed 
Plato’s doctrine were called Academics; the fol- 
lowers of Aristotle, Peripatetics, from the \Valk 
he taught in; and those that Zeno taught, Stoics, 
from the Stoa: as if we should denominate men 
from More-fields, from Paul’s Church, and from 
the Exchange, because they meet there often to 
prate and loiter. 

Nevertheless, men were so much taken with 
this custom, that in time it spread itself over all 
Europe, and the best part of Africa; so as there 
were schools, publicly erected and maintained, 
for lectures and disputations, almost in every 
Commonwealth. 

There were also schools, anciently, both be- 
fore and after the time of our Saviour, amongst 
the Jews: but they were schools of their law. 
For though they were called synagogues, that is 
to say, congregations of the people; yet, inas- 
much as the law was every Sabbath day read, 
expounded, and disputed in them, they dif- 
fered not in nature, but in name only, from pub- 
lic schools; and were not only in Jerusalem, but 
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in every city of the Gentiles where the Jews in- 
habited. There was such a school at Damascus, 
whercinto Paul entered, to persecute. There 
were others at Antioch, Iconium and 'Fhessa- 
lonica, whereinto he entered, to dispute. And 
such was the synagogue of the Libertines, Cy- 
renians, Alexandrians, (^ilicians, and those of 
Asia; that is to say, the school of Libertines, and 
of Jews, that were strangers in Jerusalem: and 
of this school they were that disputed with St. 
Stephen. * 

But what has been the utility of those schools.^ 
What science is there at this day acquired by 
their readings and disputings? That we have 
of geometry, which is the mother of all natural 
science, we are not indebted for it to the schools. 
Plato, that was the best philosopher of the 
Greeks, forbade entrance into his school to all 
that were not already in some measure geo- 
metricians. There were many that studied that 
science to the great ad\antage of mankind: but 
there is no mention of their schools; nor was 
there any sect of geometricians; nor did they 
then pass under the name of philosophers. The 
natural philosophy of those schools was rather 
a dream than science, and set lorth in senseless 
and insignificant language, which cannot be 
a\oided by those that will teach })hilosophy 
without having first attained great knowledge 
in geometry. For nature woikcth by motion; 
the ways and degrees whereol cannot be known 
without the knowledge of the proportions and 
properties of lines and figures.T'heir moral phi- 
losophy is but a description ol their own pas- 
sions. For the rule of manners, without civil gov- 
ernment, is the law of nature; and in it, the law 
civil, that determineth w'hat is honest anil dis- 
honest; what is ]ust and unjust; and generally 
what is good and evil. Whereas they make the 
rules of good and had by their own liking and 
disliking; by which means, in so great diversity 
of taste, there is nothing generally agreed on; 
but every one doth, as far as he dares, whatso- 
ever seemeth good in his own eyes, to the sub- 
version of Commonwealth. Their logic, which 
should be the method of reasoning, is nothing 
else but captions of words, and inventions how 
to puzzle such as should go about to pose them. 
To conclude, there is nothing so absurd that 
the old philosophers (as Cicero saith, who was 
one of them) have not some of them main- 
tained. And I believe that scarce anything can 
be moreabsurdly said in naturalphilosophy than 
that which now is called Aristotle’s Metaphys- 
ics; nor more repugnant to government than 

* Ibtd., 6. 9. 
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much of that he hath said in his Politics; nor 
more ignorantly, than a great part of his Ethics. 

The school of the Jews was originally a school 
of the law of Moses, who commanded that at 
the end of every seventh year, at the Feast 
of the Tabernacles, it should he read to all the 
people, that they might hear and learn it/ 
Therefore the reading of the law (which was 
in use after the Captivity) every Sabbath day 
ought to have had no other end but the acquaint- 
ing of the people with the Commandments 
which they were to obey, and to expound unto 
them the writings of the prophets. But it is 
manifest, by the many reprehensions of them by 
our Saviour, that they corrupted the text of the 
law with their false commentaries, and vain 
traditions; and so little understood the proph- 
ets that they did neither acknowledge Christ, 
nor the works he did, of which the prophets 
prophesied. So that by their lectures and dispu- 
tations in their synagogues, they turned the doc- 
trine ol their law into a fantastical kind of phi- 
losophy, concerning the incomprehensible na- 
ture ol (lod and of spirits; which they com- 
pouiuk'd of the "’'’in philosophy and theology 
ol the (irccians, mingled withtheir own fancies, 
ilrawn from the obscurer places of the Scrip- 
ture, and which might most easily be wrested 
to their purpose; and from the fabulous tradi- 
tions ot their ancestors. 

'I’hat which is now called a University is a 
joining together, and an incorporation under 
one government, ot many public schools in one 
and the same town or city, in which the princi- 
pal schools were ordained for the three protes- 
sions; that is to say, of the Roman religion, of 
the Roman law, and of the art ol medicine. And 
for the study of philosophy it hath no otherwise 
place than as a handmaid to the Roman reli- 
gion: and since the authority of Aristotle is only 
current there, that study is not properly phi- 
losophy (the nature whereof dependeth not on 
authors), but Aristotehty. And for geometry, 
till of very late times it had no place at all, as 
being subservient to nothing but rigid truth. 
Anil if any man by the ingenuity of his own 
nature had attained to any degree of perfection 
therein, he was commonly thought a magician, 
and his art diabolical. 

Now to descend to the particular tenets of 
vain philosophy, derived totheUniversities,and 
thence into the ('hurch, partly from Aristotle, 
ptrtly from blindness of understanding; 1 shall 
first consider their principles. There is a certain 
phtlosophia pritna on which all other philoso- 
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phy ought to depend; and consisteth principal- 
ly in right limiting of the significations of such 
appellations, or names, as are of all others the 
most universal; which limitations serve to avoid 
ambiguity and equivocation in reasoning, and 
are commonly called definitions ;suc\\ as are the 
definitions of body, time, place, matter, form, 
essence, subject, substance, accident, power, act, 
finite, infinite, quantity, quality, motion, ac- 
tion, passion, and diverse others, necessary to 
the explaining ot a man’s conceptions concern- 
ing the nature and generation ot bodies. The 
explication (that is, the settlingof the meaning) 
of which, and the like terms, is commonly in 
the Schools called metaphysics; as being a part 
of the philosophy of Aristotle, which hath that 
for title. But it is in another sense; for there it 
significth as much as “books w'rittcn or placed 
after his natural philosophy”: but the Schools 
take them for books of supernatural philoso- 
phy: for the word metaphysics will bear both 
these senses. And indeed that which is there 
W'rittcn is for the most part so far from the 
possibility of being understood, and so repug- 
nant to natural reason, that whosoever thinkelh 
there is anything to be understood by it must 
needs think it supernatural. 

From these metaphysics, which are mingled 
w'ith the Scripture to make School divinit), we 
are told there be in the w'orld certain essences 
separated from bodies, w'hich they call abstract 
essences, and substantial jorm<: for the inter- 
preting of W'hich jargon, there is need of some- 
w'hat more than ordinary attention in this place. 
Also I ask pardon of those that are not used to 
this kind of discourse for applying myself to 
those that arc. The w orld ( I mean not the earth 
only, that denominates the losers ot it “worldly 
men,” but the universe, that is, the w'hole mass 
of all things that arc) is corporeal, that is to say, 
body; and hath the dimensions of magnitude, 
namely, length, breadth, and depth: also c\cry 
part ol body is likewise body, and hath the like 
dimensions; and consequently c\ery part of the 
universe is body, and that w’hich is not body is 
no part ol the uniserse: and because the uni- 
verse is all, that w'hich is no part of it is nothing, 
and consequently nowhere. Nor does it follow 
from hence that spirits are nothing: for they 
have dimensions and are therefore really bodies; 
though that name in common speech be gi\cn 
to such bodies only as are visible or palpable; 
that is, that have some degree of opacity: but 
for spirits, they call them incorporeal, which 
is a name of more honour, and may therefore 
with more piety be attributed to God Himself; 
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in whom we consider not what attribute ex- 
presseth best His nature, which is incompre- 
hensible, but what best expresseth our desire 
to honour Him. 

To know now upon what grounds they say 
there be essences abstract, or substantial forms, 
we are to consider what those words do proper- 
ly signify. The use of words is to register to our- 
selves, and make manifest toothers, the thoughts 
and conceptions of our minds. Of which words, 
some are the names of the things conceived; as 
the names of all sorts of bodies that work upon 
the senses and leave an impression in the im- 
agination: others are the names of the imagina- 
tions themselves; that is to say, of those ideas 
or mental images we have of all things we see 
or remember: and others again arc names of 
names, or of different sorts of speech; as uni- 
versal, plural, singular, are the names of names; 
and definition, affirmation, negation, true, false, 
syllogism, interrogation, promise, covenant, are 
the names of certain forms of speech. Others 
serve to show the consequence or repugnance 
of one name to another; as when one saith, “a 
man is a body,” he intendeth that the name of 
body is necessarily consequent to the name of 
man, as being but several names of the same 
thing, man; which consequence is signified by 
coupling them together with the word is. And 
as we use the verb is; so the Latins use their 
verb est, and the Greeks their Ion through all 
its declinations. Whether all other nations of 
the world have in their several languages a word 
that answereth to it, or not, I cannot tell; but 
I am sure they have not need of it: for the plac- 
ing of two names in order may serve to signify 
their consequence, if it were the custom (for 
custom is it that gives words their force), as 
well as the words is, or be, or are, and the like. 

And if it were so, that there were a language 
without any verb answerable to est, or is, or be; 
yet the men that used it would be not a jot the 
less capable of inferring, concluding, and of all 
kind of reasoning, than were the Greeks and 
Latins. But what then would become of these 
terms, of entity, essence, essential, essentiality, 
that are derived from it, and of many more that 
depend on these, applied as most commonly they 
are? They arc therefore no names of things; 
but signs, by which we make known that we 
conceive the consequence of one name or attri- 
bute to another: as when we say, **a man is a 
living body,” we mean not that die man is one 
thing, the living body another, and the is, or be- 
ing, a third; but that the man and the living 
body is the same thing, because the consequence. 
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“If he be a man, he is a living body,” is a true 
consequence, signified by that word is. There- 
fore, to be a body, to wal\, to be speaking, to 
live, to see, and the like infinitives; also cor- 
poreity, wall^ing, speaking, life, sight, and the 
like, that signify just the same, are the names 
of nothing; as I have elsewhere more amply ex- 
pressed. 

But to what purpose, may some man say, is 
such subtlety in a work of this nature, where 
I pretend to nothing but what is necessary to the 
doctrine of government and obedience? It is to 
this purpose, that men may no longer suffer 
themselves to be abused by them that by this 
doctrine of “separated essences,” built on the 
vain philosophy of Aristotle, would fright them 
from obeying the laws of their country, with 
empty names; as men fright birds from the 
corn with an empty doublet, a hat, and a crook- 
ed stick. For it is upon this ground that, when 
a man is dead and buried, they say his soul, that 
is his life, can walk separated from his body, 
and is seen by night amongst the graves. Upon 
the same ground, they say that the figure, and 
colour, and taste of a piece of bread has a being, 
there, where they say there is no bread: and up- 
on the same ground they say that faith, and wis- 
dom, and other virtues arc sometimes poured 
into a man, sometimes blown into him, from 
heavcn;as if the virtuousand their virtues could 
be asunder; and a great many other things that 
serve to lessen the dependence of subjects on the 
sovereign power of their country. For who will 
endeavour to obey the laws, if he expect obedi- 
ence to be poured or blown into him? Or who 
will not obey a priest, thatcan make CJod, rather 
than his sovereign; nay, than God Himself? Or 
who that is in fear of ghosts will not bear great 
respect to those that can make the holy water 
that drives them from him? And this shall suf- 
fice for an example of the errors which are 
brought into the Church from the entities and 
essences of Aristotle: which it may be he knew 
to be false philosophy, but wrote it as a thing 
consonant to, and corroborative of, their reli- 
gion; and fearing the fate of Socrates. 

Being once fallen into this error of “separated 
essences,” they are thereby necessarily involved 
in many other absurdities that follow it. For see- 
ing they will have these forms to be real, they 
arc obliged to assign them some place. But be- 
cause they hold them incorporeal, without all 
dimension of quantity, and all men know that 
place is dimension, and not to be filled but by 
that which is corporeal, they arc driven to up- 
hold their credit with a distinction, that they 
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arc not indeed anywhere circumscriptive, but 
definitive: which terms being mere words, and 
in this occasion insignificant, pass only in Latin, 
that the vanity of them may be concealed. I'or 
the circumscription of a thing is nothing else 
but the determination or defining of its place; 
and so both the terms of the distinction arc the 
same. And in particular, of the essence of a 
man, which, they say, is his soul, they affirm it 
to be all of it in his little finger, and all of it 
in every other part, how small soever, of his 
body; and yet no more soul in the whole body 
than in any one of those parts. Can any man 
think that God is served with such absurdities? 
And yet all this is necessary to believe, to those 
that will believe the existence ot an incorporeal 
soul, separated from the body. 

And when tliey come to give account how an 
incor|)oreal substance can be capable of pain, 
anil be tormented in the fire ol hell or purga- 
torv. they ha\c nothing at all to answer, but 
that it cannot be known how lire can burn souls. 

Again, whereas motion is change ol pl.ice, 
and incorporeal substances are nor capable of 
place, they are tt.' to make it seem pos- 
sible how a soul can go hence, without the body, 
to heaven, hell, or purgalor\: and how the 
ghosts ol men (and I may add, ot their clothes 
which they appear in) can walk by night in 
churches, churchwards, and other plates ol 'sep- 
ulture. do which I know' not what they can an- 
sw'er, unless they w’ill say, they walk definitive, 
noti/ZY ///77»Y/7/7//fr;or spiritually, not temporal- 
ly: lor such egregious disiiiKiions aie ctjually 
ap})licablc to any ililficulty w’halsoeser. 

I 'or the mt.imng ol eternity, the> will not 
have it to be an entlless succession ol time; lor 
then they should not be able to rentier a reason 
how ( I'od’s will and pre ordaining ol things to 
come shoultl not be before 1 lis prescience ol the 
same, as the efficient cause bclore the cflcct, or 
agent before the action; nor ol many other their 
bold opinions concerning the incomprehensible 
nature of CJod. But they w’lll teach us that eter- 
nity is the standing still of the present time, a 
nunc-sums, as the Schools call it; which neither 
they nor any else understand, no more than 
they would a hic-stans for an infinite greatness 
of place. 

And whereas men divide a body in their 
thought, by numbering parts of it, and in num- 
bering those parts, number also the parts of the 
place it filled; it cannot be but in making many 
parts, we make also many places of those parts; 
whereby there cannot be conceived in the mind 
of any man more or fewer parts than there arc 


places for; yet they will have us believe that by 
the Almighty power of God, one body may be 
at one and the same time in many places; and 
many bodies at one and the same time in one 
place; as if it were an acknowledgement of the 
Divine Power to say, that which is, is not; or 
that which has been, has not been. And these 
are but a small part of the incongruities they 
arc forced to, from their disputing philosophi- 
cally, instead of admiring and adoring of the 
divine and incomprehensible Nature: whose 
attributes cannot signify what He is, but ought 
to signify our desire to honour Him with the 
best appellations we can think on. But they that 
venture to reason of His nature, from these at- 
tributes of honour, losing their understanding 
in the very first attempt, fall from one incon- 
\cnience into another, without end and w’lth- 
out number; in the same manner as w'hen a 
man ignorant ot the ceremonies ol court, com- 
ing into the presence of a greater person than 
he is used to Speak to, and stumbling at his 
entrance, to sa\e himsell from falling, lets slip 
his cloak; to recoser his cloak, lets fall his hat; 
and, with one disorder alter another, discovers 
his astonishment and rusticity. 

Then for physics, that is, the knowledge of 
the subordinate and secondary causes ot nat- 
uial e\cnts, they render none at all but empty 
words. If you desire to know* wdiy some kind of 
bodies sink naturally downw'ards toward the 
earth, and others go naturally from it, the 
Schools wall tell you, out ot .\rismtle, that the 
bodies that sink downwards are henry: and that 
this heaviness is it that causes them to descend. 
But it vou ask what they mean by heaviness, 
they w ill define it to be an endeasour to go to 
the center of the earth: so that the cause why 
things sink downward is an endeaxour to be 
below'*, w'hich is as much as to say ti\at bodies 
descend, or ascend, because thevdo. Or thev will 
tell you the center ol the earth is the place ol rest 
and conser\ation forheas y things, and iherelorc 
they endeavour to be there: as if stones and 
metals had a desire, or could discern the place 
they would be at, as man docs; or lo\cd rest, as 
man docs not; or that a piece of glass w'crc less 
safe in the w’indow' than falling into the street. 

If w'e would know why the same body seems 
greater, w'ithout adding to it, one time than 
another; they say, when it seems less, it is con- 
densed; when greater, rarefied. What is that 
condensed and rarefied? Condensed is when 
there is in the very same matter less quantity 
than before; and rarefied, when more. As if 
there could be matter that had not some deter- 
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mined quantity; when quantity is nothing else 
but the determination of matter; that is to say, 
of body, by which we say one body is greater or 
lesser than another by thus, or thus much. Or 
as if a body were made without any quantity 
at all, and that afterwards more or less were 
put into it, according as it is intended the body 
should be more or less dense. 

For the cause of the soul of man, they say, 
creatur injiindendo and creando infunditur: 
that is, “It is created by pouring it in,” and 
“poured in by creation.” 

For the cause of sense, an ubiquity of species; 
that is, of the shows or apparitions ol objects; 
which when they be apparitions to the eye is 
sight; when to the car, hearing: to the palate, 
taste; to the nostril, smelling; and to the rest of 
the body, feeling. 

For cause ol the will to do any particular ac- 
tion, which is called voUtio, they assign the fac- 
ulty, that is to say, the capacity in general, that 
men have to will sometimes one thing, some- 
times another, which is called voluntas 
the power the cause of the act: as if one should 
assign for cause of the good or evil acts of men 
their ability to do them. 

And in many occasions they put for cause of 
natural events, their own ignorance, but dis- 
guised in other words: as when they say, for- 
tune is the cause of things contingent; that is, 
of things whereof they know no cause: and as 
when they attribute many elTccts to occult qual- 
ities; that is, qualities not known to them, and 
therefore also, as they think, to no man pise: 
and to sympathy, antipathy, antipcristasis, spe- 
cifical qualities, tind other like terms, which sig- 
nify neither the agent that produceth them, nor 
the operation by which they are produced. 

If such metaphysics and physics as this be not 
vain philosophy, there was never any; nor need- 
ed St. Paul to give us warning to avoid it. 

And for their moral and civil philosophy, it 
hath the same or greater absurdities. If a man 
do an action of injustice, that is to say, an ac- 
tion contrary to the law, CJod, they say, is the 
prime cause of the law and also the prime cause 
of that and all other actions; but no cause at all 
of the injustice; which is the inconformity of 
the action to the law. This is vain philosophy. 
A man might as well say that one man maketh 
both a straight line and a crooked, and another 
maketh their incongruity. And such is the phi- 
losophy of all men that resolve of their conclu- 
sions before they know their premises, pre- 
tending to comprehend that which is incompre- 
hensible; and of attributes of honour to make 
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attributes of nature; as this distinction was made 
to maintain the doctrine of free will, that is, of 
a will of man not subject to the will of (rod. 

Aristotle and other heathen philosophers de- 
fine good and evil by the appetite of men; and 
well enough, as long as wc consider them gov- 
erned every one by his own law: for in the con- 
dition of men that have no other law but their 
own appetites, there can he no general rule of 
good and evil actions. Hut in a Commonwealth 
this measure is false: not the appetite of private 
men, but the law, which is the will and appetite 
of the state, is the measure. And yet is this doc- 
trine still practised, and men judge the goodness 
or wickedness of their own anti of other men’s 
actions, and of the actions of the C>)mmon- 
wealth itself, by their own passions:and nom.m 
calleth good or evil hut that which is so in his 
own eyes, without any regard at all tothc public 
laws; except only monks and friars, that arc 
bound by vow to that simple obedience to their 
superior to which every subject ought to think 
himself bound by the law ol nature to the civil 
sovereign. And this private measure of good is 
a doctrine, not only vain, but also pernicious to 
the public state. 

It is also vain and false philosophy to say the 
work of marriage is repugnant to chastity or 
continence, and by consequence to make them 
moral vices;as they dothatpreteml ch.istity aiul 
continence for the ground of denying marriage 
to the clergy. I’or they conies^ it is no more but 
a constitution of the Church that retjuireth m 
those holy ortlcrs, that continually attend the 
altar and administration of theFucharist,acon- 
tinual abstinence from women, uiuler the name 
of continu.il chastity, conlineiuc, and purity. 
Therefore they call the lawful use ol wives want 
of chastity and continence; and so make mar- 
riage a sm, or at least a thing so impure and un- 
clean as to render a man unfit lor the altar. II 
the law were made because the use of wives is 
incontinence, and contrary to chastity, then all 
marriage is vice: if because it is a thing too im- 
pure and unclean for a man consecrated to (U^d, 
much more should other natural, necessary, and 
daily works, which all men do, render men un- 
worthy to be priests, because they are more un- 
clean. 

But the secret foundation of this prohibition 
of marriage of priests is not likely to have been 
laid so slightly as upon such errors in moral 
philosophy; nor yet upon the pref crence of single 
life to the estate of matrimony; which proceed- 
ed from the wisdom of St. Paul, who perceived 
bow inconvenient a thing it was for those that 
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in those times of persecution were preachers of 
the gospel, and forced to fly from one country 
to another, to be clogged with the care of wife 
and children; but upon the design of the popes 
and priests of after times, to make themselves, 
(the clergy, that is to say,) sole heirs of the 
kingdom of God in this world, to which it was 
necessary to take from them the use of mar- 
riage, because our Saviour saith that at the com- 
ing of his kingdom the children of (lod “shall 
neither marry, nor be given in marriage, hut 
shall be as the angels in heaven”; that is to say, 
spiritual. Seeing then they had taken on them 
the name of spiritual, to have allowed them- 
selves, when there was no need, the propriety 
of wives, had been an incongruity. 

From Aristotle’s civil philosophy, they have 
learned to call all manner of Commonwealths 
hut the popular (such as was at that time the state 
ol Athens), tyranny. All kings they called ty- 
lants; and the aristocracy of the thirty gover- 
nors set up there by the Lacedaemonians that 
subdued them, the thirty tyrants: as also to call 
the condition of the people under the democracy, 
liberty. A tyrant .) ’'finally sigmiied no more, 
simpK, but a monarch. But when aftcrwanls in 
most parts ot Cireece that kind of government 
was abolished, the name began to signify, not on- 
ly the thing it did before, but with it the hatred 
which the popular states bore towards it: as 
also the name oi kjng became odious alter the 
deposing ol the kings in Rome, as being a thing 
natural to all men to conceive some great fault 
to be signilieil in any attribute that is given in 
despite, and to a great enemy. And when the 
same men shall be displeased with those that 
have the administration of the democracy, or 
aristocracy, they are not to seek tor disgraceful 
names to express their anger in; but call readily 
the one anarchy, and the other oligarchy, or the 
tyranny of a few. Ami that which ollendeth the 
people is no other thing but that they are gov- 
erned, not as evciy one ol them would himself, 
but as the public representant, be it one man or 
an assembly of men, thinks lit; that is, by an ar- 
bitrary government: for which they give evil 
names to their superiors, never knowing (till 
perhaps a little after a civil war) that without 
such arbitrary government, such war must be 
perpetual; and that it is men and arms, not 
words and promises, that make the force and 
power of the laws. 

And therefore this is another error of Ar- 
istotle’s politics, that in a w'ell-ordered Com- 
monwealth, not men should govern, but the 
laws. What man that has his natural senses, 


though he can neither write nor read, does not 
find himself governed by them he fears, and 
believes can kill or hurt him when he obeyeth 
not? Or that believes the law can hurt him; 
that is, words and paper, without the hands and 
swords of men ? And this is of the number of 
pernicious errors: for they induce men, as oft 
as they like not their governors, to adhere to 
those that call them tyrants, and to think it law- 
ful to raise war against them: and yet they are 
many times cherished from the pulpit, by the 
clergy. 

There is another error in theircivil philosophy 
(which they never learned of Aristotle, nor Cic- 
ero, nor any other of the heathen), to extend 
the power of the law, which is the rule of ac- 
tions only, to the very thoughts and consciences 
of men, by examination and inquisition of what 
they hold, notwithstanding the conformity of 
their speech and actions. By which men are 
cither punished for answering the truth of their 
thoughts, or constrained to ansvs'er an untruth 
for fear of punishment. It is true that the ci\ il 
magistrate, intending toemploy a minister in the 
charge of teaching, may enquire oL him it he be 
content to preach such and such doctrines; and, 
in case of rctusal, may deny him the employ- 
ment: but to force him to accuse himself of 
opinions, when his actions are not by law for- 
bidden, is against the law ot nature; and espe- 
cially in them who teach that a man shall be 
damned to eternal and extreme torments, if 
he die in a lalse opinion concerning an article 
of the Christian faith. For who is there (that 
knowing there is so great danger in an error) 
whom the natural care of himself compellcth 
not to hazard his soul upon his own judgement, 
rather than that of any other man that is uncon- 
cerned in his damnation? 

For a prisatc man, without the authority of 
the Common w'ealth; that is to say, without per- 
mission from the representant thereof, to inter- 
pret the law by his own spirit, is another error 
in the politics: but not drawn Jrom Aristotle, 
nor from any other of the heathen philosophers. 
For none ot them deny but that in the power 
of making laws is comprehended also the pow- 
er of explaining them when there is need. And 
arc not the Scriptures, in all places where they 
arc law, made law by the authority of the C'om- 
nionwcalth and,consequently,a part ol the civil 
law? 

Ol the same kind it is also when any but the 
sovereign rcstraineih in any man that power 
which the Commonwealth hath not restrained; 
as they dothat impropriate the preaching of the 
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gospel to one certain order of men, where the 
laws have left it free. If the state give me leave 
to preach or teach; that is, if it forbid me not, no 
man can forbid me. If I find myself amongst 
the idolaters of America, shall I that am a Chris- 
tian, though not in orders, think it a sin to 
preach Jesus Christ, till I have received orders 
from Rome? Or when I have preached, shall not 
I answer their doubts and expound the Scrip- 
tures to them; that is, shall I not teach? But for 
this may some say, as also for administering to 
them the sacraments, the necessity shall be es- 
teemed for a sufficient mission; which is true. 
But this is true also, that for whatsoever a dis- 
pensation is due for the necessity, for the same 
there needs no dispensation when there is no 
law that forbids it. Therefore to deny these 
functions to those to whom the civil sovereign 
hath not denied them is a taking away of a law- 
ful liberty, which is contrary to the doctrine of 
civil government. 

More examples of vain philosophy, brought 
into religion by the doctors of School divinity, 
might be produced; but other men may if they 
please observe them of themselves. I shall only 
add this, that the writings of School divines are 
nothing else, for the most part, but insignificant 
trains of strange and barbarous words, or words 
otherwise used than in the common use of the 
Latin tongue; such as would pose Cicero, and 
Varro, and all the grammarians of ancient 
Rome. Which, if any man would see proved, let 
him (as I have said once before) sec whether he 
can translate any School divine into any of the 
modern tongues, as French, English, or any 
other copious language: for that which cannot 
in most of these be made intelligible is not in- 
telligible in the Latin. Which insignificancy of 
language, though I cannot note it for false phi- 
losophy, yet it hath a quality, not only to hide 
the truth, but also to make men think they have 
it, and desist from further search. 

Lastly, for the errors brought in from false or 
uncertain history, what is all the legend of ficti- 
tious miracles in the lives of the saints; and all 
the histories of apparitions and ghosts alleged 
by the doctors of the Roman Church, to make 
good their doctrines of hell and purgatory, the 
power of exorcism, and other doctrines which 
have no warrant, neither in reason nor Scrip- 
ture; as also all those traditions which they call 
the unwritten word of CJod; but old wives' 
fables? Whereof, though they find dispersed 
somewhat in the writings of the ancient Fathers, 
yet those Fathers were men that might too easily 
believe false reports. And the producing of their 
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opinions for testimony of the truth of what they 
believed hath no other force with them that, 
according to the counsel of St. John,^ examine 
spirits than in all things that concern the power 
of the Roman Church (the abuse whereof ei- 
ther they suspected not, or had benefit by it), to 
discredit their testimony in respect of too rash 
belief of reports; which the most sincere men 
wdihout great knowledge of natural causses, 
such as the Fathers were, are commonly the 
most subject to: for naturally, the best men arc 
the least suspicious of fraudulent purposes. 
Gregory the Pope and St. Bernard have some- 
what of apparitions of ghosts that said they 
were in purgatory; and so has our Bede: 
but nowhere, 1 believe, but by report from 
others. But if they, or any other, relate any 
such stories of their own knowledge, they 
shall not thereby confirm the more such vain 
reports, but discover their own infirmity or 
fraud. 

With the introduction of false, wc may join 
also the suppression of true philosophy by such 
men as neither by lawful authority nor sufficient 
study arc competent judges of tlie truth. Our 
own navigations make manifest, and all men 
learned in human sciences now acknowledge, 
there are antipoiles: and every day it appeareth 
more and more that years and d.iys are deter- 
mined by motions ot the earth. Nc\erllicless, 
men that have in their writings but supposed 
such doctrine, as an occasioi;^ to lay open the 
reasons for anrl against it, have been punished 
for it by authority ecclesiastical. But what rea- 
son is there for it? Is it because such opinions 
arc contrary to true religion? That cannot be, 
if they be true. Let therefore the truth be first 
examined by competent judges, or confuted by 
them that pretend to know the contrary. Is it 
because they be contrary to the religion estab- 
lished? Let thembcsilencedbythelawsof those 
to whom the teachers of them are subject; that 
is, by the laws civil: for disobedience may law- 
fully be punished in them that against the laws 
teach even true philosophy. Is it because they 
tend to disorder in government, as countenanc- 
ing rebellion or sedition? Then let them be si- 
lenced, and the teachers punished, by virtue of 
his power to whom the care of the public quiet 
is committed; which is the authority civil. For 
whatsoever power ecclesiastics take upon them- 
selves (in any place where they are subject to 
the slate) in their own right, though they call 
it God*s right, is but usurpation. 

^ I John, 4. 1. 
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CHAPTER XLVII 
Of the Benefit that proceedeth from such 
Darl{nes$, and to whom it accrueth 

Cicero maketh honourable mention of one of 
the Cassii, a severe judge amongst the Romans, 
for a custom he had in criminal causes, when 
the testimony of the witnesses was not suffi- 
cient, to ask the accusers, cui bono; that is to 
say, what profit, honour, or other contentment 
the accused obtained or expected by the fact. 
For amongst presumptions, there is none that 
so evidently declareth the author as doth the 
benefit ol the action. Ry the same rule I intend 
in this place to examine who they may be that 
have possessed the people so long in this part of 
Christcnclom with these doctrines contrary to 
the peaceable societies of mankind. 

And first, to this error that the present 
Church, now militant on earth, is the kingdom 
of Cod (that is, the kingdom of glory, or the 
land of promise; not the kingdom of grace, 
which is but a promise of the land), are an- 
nexed these worldly benefits: first, that the pas- 
tors and teachers ^ »tic (diurch are entitled 
thereby, as (Jod’s public ministers, to a right of 
governing the ('hurch; and consccjucntly, be- 
cause the Clhiirch anil Commonwealth arc the 
same persons, to be rectors and gosernors of 
the Commonwealth. Ry this title it is that the 
Pope pre\ ailed with the subjects of all C'hris- 
lian j)rinces to believe that to disobey him was 
to disobey C'hrist himsell ; and m all ihllercnces 
between him and other princes (charmed with 
the word power spn liuul) toabandon their law- 
ful sovereigns; which is in etlcct a universal 
monarchy over all C'hristendorn. For though 
they were first invested in the right oi being 
supreme teachers ol Cliristian doctrine, by and 
under Christian emperors within the limits of 
the Roman Empire (as is acknowledged by 
themselves), by the title of Pontifcx Maximus, 
who w'as an officer subject to the civil state; yet 
after the Fanpire was divided and dissolved, it 
W'as not hard to obtrude upon the people al- 
ready subject to them, another title, namely, the 
right of St. Peter; not only to save entire their 
pretended pow'er, but also to extend the same 
over the same Christian provinces, though no 
more united in the F.mpireof Rome. This bene- 
fit of a universal monarchy, considering the de- 
sire of men to bear rule, is a sufficient presump- 
tion that the Popes that pretended to it, and for 
a long time enjoyed it, ^ were the authors of the 
doctrine by which it was obtained; namely, that 
the Church now on earth is the kingdom of 


Christ. For that granted, it must be understood 
that Christ hath some lieutenant amongst us 
by whom we arc to be told what arc his com- 
mandments. 

After that certain Churches had renounced 
this universal power of the Pope, one would ex- 
pect, in reason, that the civil sovereigns in all 
those Churches should have recovered so much 
of it as (before they had unadvisedly let it go) 
was their own right and in their own hands. 
And in England it was so in effect; saving that 
they by whom the kings administered the gov- 
ernment of religion, by maintaining their em- 
ployment to be in God's right, seemed to usurp, 
if not a supremacy, yet an independency on the 
civil power: and they but seemed to usurp it, 
inasimich as they .icknowledged a right in the 
king to deprive them of the exercise of their 
functions at his pleasure. 

l^ut in those places where the presbytery took 
that office, though many other doctrines of the 
Church of Rome were forbidden to be taught; 
yet this doctrine, that the kingdom of ('hrist 
is already come, and that it began at the resur- 
rection ol our Saviour, was still retained. Rut 
cul bono? What protit did they expect Irorn it? 
The same which the popes expected: to have a 
sovereign power over the people. For what is 
it tor men to excommunicate their lawful king, 
but to keep him from all places ol God's public 
service in his own kingdom: and with force 
to resist him when he with force endeavoureih 
to correct them? Or what is it, without author- 
ity Irom the civil sovereign, to excommunicate 
any person, but to take trmn him his lawful 
liberty, that is, to usurp an unlawtul power 
over their brethren^ T he authors thereiore of 
this darkness in religion are the Roman and the 
Presbyterian clergy. 

To this head, I refer also all those doctrines 
that serve them to keep the possession of this 
spiritual sovereignty alter it is gotten. As first, 
that the Pope, in his public capacity, cannot err. 
For who is there that, believ ing this to be true, 
will not readily obey him in whatsoever he com- 
mands? 

Secondly, that all otherbishops.inwhat Com- 
monwealth soever, have not their right, neither 
immediately from Clod, nor mediately from 
their civil sovereigns, but from the Pope, is a 
doctrine by which there comes to be in every 
Christian (Commonwealth many jiotent men 
(for so are Bishops) that have their dependence 
on the Pope, and owe obedience to him, though 
he be a foreign prince; by which means he is 
able, as he hath done many times, to raise a civil 



war against the state that submits not itself to 
be governed according to his pleasure and in- 
terest. 

Thirdly, the exemption of these and of all 
other priests, and of all monks and friars, from 
the power of the civil laws. For by this means, 
there is a great part of every Commonwealth 
that enjoy the benefit of the laws and are pro- 
tected by the power of the civil state, which 
nevertheless pay no part of the public expense; 
nor are liable to the penalties, as other subjects, 
due to theircrimes; and, consequently, stand not 
in fear of any man, but the Pope; and adhere to 
him only, to uphold his universal monarchy. 

Fourthly, the giving to their priests (which 
is no more in the New Testament but presby- 
ters, that is, elders) the name of ^acerdotes, that 
is, sacrificers, which was the title of the civil 
sovereign, and his public ministers, amongst 
the Jews, whilst Ciod was their king. Also, the 
making the Lord's Supper a sacrifice serveth to 
make the people believe the Pope hath the same 
power over all Christians that Moses and Aar- 
on had over the Jews; that is to say, all pow'er, 
both civil and ecclesiastical, as the high priest 
then had. 

F'ifrhly, the teaching that matrimony is a sac- 
rament giveth to the clergy the judging of the 
lawfulness of marriages; and thereby, of what 
children are legitimate; and consequently, of 
the right of succession to hereditary kingdoms. 

Sixthly, the denial of marriage to priests serv- 
eth to assure this power of the Pope over kings. 
For if a king he a priest, he cannot marry and 
transmit his kingdom to his posterity; if he be 
not a priest, then the Pope pretendeth this au- 
thority ecclesiastical over him, and over his peo- 
ple. 

Seventhly, from auricular confession they ob- 
tain, for the assurance of their power, better in- 
telligence of the designs of princes and great 
persons in the civil stale than these can have of 
the designs of the state ecclesiastical. 

Eighthly, by the canonization of saints, and 
declaring who are martyrs, they assure their 
power in that they induce simple men into an 
obstinacy against the laws and commands of 
their civil sovereigns, even to death, if by the 
Pope’s excommunication they be declared her- 
etics or enemies to the Church; that is, as they 
interpret it, to the Pope. 

Ninthly, they assure the same, by the power 
they ascribe to every priest of making Christ; 
and by the power of ordaining penance, and of 
remitting and retaining of sins. 

Tenthly, by the doctrine of purgatory, of jus- 
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tification by external works, and of indulgences, 
the clergy is enriched. 

Eleventhly, by their demonology, and the 
use of exorcism, and other things appertaining 
thereto, they keep, or think they keep, the peo- 
ple more in awe of their power. 

Lastly, the metaphysics, ethics, and politics 
of Aristotle, the frivolous distinctions, barbar- 
ous terms, and obscure language of the School- 
men, taught in the universities (which have 
been all erected and regulated by the Pope’s au- 
thority), serve them to keep these errors from 
l)cing detectcil, and to make men mistake the 
ignis latnus of vain philosophy for the light of 
the (Jospcl. 

do these, if they sufficed not, might be added 
other of their dark doctrines, the profit whereof 
redoundeth manifestly to the setting up of an 
unlawful power over the lawlul sovereigns of 
Christian people: or for the sustaining of the 
same when it is set up; or to the worldly riches, 
honour, and authority of those that sustain it. 
And therefore by the aforesaid rule ol cui hono, 
we may justly pronounce for the authors of all 
this spiritual darkness, the Pope, and Roman 
clergy, and all those besides that endeavour to 
settle in the minds of men this erroneous doc- 
trine, that the Church now on earth is that 
kingdom of (ukI mentioned in the Old and 
New Testament. 

But the emperors, and other (diristian sover- 
eigns, under whose goverruiient these errors 
and the like encroachments of ecclesiastics up- 
on their office at first crept in, to the disturb- 
ance ol their possessions ami of the tranquillity 
of their subjects, though they sulTercd the same 
for want of foresight of the sei|uel, and of in- 
sight into the designs of their teachers, may 
nevertheless beesteemedaccessariestotheirown 
and the public damage. I'or without their au- 
thority there could at first no seditious doctrine 
have been publicly preached. I say they might 
have hindered the same in the beginning; but 
when the people were once possessed by those 
spiritual men, there was no human remedy to 
be applied that any man could invent. And for 
the remedies that Ciod shouhl provide, who 
never failcth in 1 lis good time to destroy all the 
machinations of men against the truth, we are 
to alleml His good pleasure that sulTereth many 
times the prosperity of His enemies, together 
with their ambition, to grow to such a height 
as the violence thereof openeth the eyes, which 
the wariness of their predecessors had before 
.'.ealed up, and makes men by too much grasp- 
ing let go all, as Peter’s net was broken by the 
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struggling of too great a multitude of fishes; 
whereas the impatience of those that strive to 
resist such encroachment, before their subjects’ 
eyes were opened, did but increase the power 
they resisted. I do not therefore blame the Krn- 
peror I'redcrick for holding the stirrup to our 
countryman Pope Adrian; for such was the dis- 
position of his subjects then, as if he hatl not 
done it, he was not likely to have succeeded in 
the empire. But I blame those that, in the be- 
ginning, when their power was entire, by suf- 
fering such doctrines to be forged in the uni- 
versities of their own dominions, have held the 
stirrup to all the succeeding popes, whilst they 
mounted into the thrones of all Christian sov- 
ereigns, to ride and lire both them and their 
people, at their pleasure. 

Ibit as the in\ cut ions of men arc woven, so 
also are they raselled out; the way is the same, 
but the order is invcrtetl. ’^Phe web begins at the 
first elements ol power, which arc wistlom, hu- 
mility, sincerity, and other virtues of the Apos- 
tles, whom the }ieople, conserted, obeyed out 
of reverence, not by obligation. Their con- 
.scienccs were ^ their words and actions 

subject to none but the civ il jiowcr. Alter wards 
the presbvters, as the Hocks of Christ increased, 
assembling to consider what they shouki teach, 
and thereby obliging themselves to leach noth- 
ing against the dccrccsof their assemblies, made 
it to be ihougln the people were thereby 
obliged to follow their doctrine, and, when they 
relusetl, reluscd to keep them company (that 
was then called tviomtiiunication)^ not as be- 
ing infulcls, but as being disolxilicnt: and this 
was the first knot upon their liberty. And the 
number of presbyters increasing, the presbvters 
ol the chiel city or province got themselves an 
authority over the parochial presbyters, and ap- 
propriated to themselves the names of bishops: 
and this was a second knot on Christian liberty. 
Lastly, the bishoj) ot Rome, in regard ol the lin- 
}KTial (aty, took upon him an authority (partly 
by the wills of the emperors themselves, and by 
the title ol Pontijcx Maximus, and at last when 
the emperors were grown weak, by the privi- 
leges of St. Peter) over all other bishops ol the 
.Kmpire: which was the third and la.si knot, and 
the whole synthesis and construction oi the pon- 
tifical power. 

And therefore the analysis or resolution is by 
the same way, but beginneth with the knot that 
WaS last tied; as we may .see in the dissolution of 
the preterpoliiical C^hurch government in b.ng- 
land. Imtsi, the power of the popes was dis- 
solved totally by Queen Elizabeth; and the bish- 


ops, who before exercised their functions in 
right of the Pope, did afterwards exercise the 
same in right of the Queen and her successors; 
though by retaining the phrase of jure divino, 
they were thought to demand it by immediate 
right from CJod: and co was untied the first 
knot. After thi.s,the Presbyterians lately inEng- 
lanil obtained the putting down of Episcopacy: 
and so was the second knot dissolved. And al- 
most at the .same time, the power was taken 
also from the Presbyterians: and so we are re- 
duced to the independency of the primitive 
Christians to follow Paul, or Cephas, or Apol- 
los, every man as he liketh best: which, if it be 
without contention, and without measuring the 
doctrine of Christ by our affection to the person 
ol his minister (the fault which the Apostle rep- 
rehended in the C'orinthians), is perhaps the 
best: lir.st, because there ought to be no power 
over the consciences of men, but of the word it- 
self, working faith in every one, not always ac- 
cording to the ^airpose of them that plant and 
water, but ol (Jod Himself, that giveth the in- 
crease. .\nd secondly, because it is unreasonable 
in them, who teach there is such danger in every 
little error, to retpiirc of a man endued with rea- 
son of his own to follow the reason of any other 
man, or ol the most voices of many other men, 
which is In tie better than to venture his salvation 
at cross and pile.Xor ought those teachers to be 
displeased with this loss of their ancient author- 
ity : for there is none should know better than 
they that power is preserved by the same virtues 
by which it is accjuired; thatistosay,bv wisdom, 
humility, clearness ol doctrine, and sincerity of 
conversation; and not by suppression of the nat- 
ural sciences, and of the morality of natural rea- 
son; nor by obscuie language: nor by arrogat- 
ing to themselves more knowledge than they 
make ap[)eai ; nor by pious frauds: nor bv such 
other faults as in the pastors of (^lod’s Church 
are not only faults, but also scandals, apt to 
make men stumble one time or other upon the 
suppression of their authority. 

But alter this doctrine, that the Church now 
militant is the f{ingdom of God spoken of in 
the Old and Xew Testament, was received in 
the world, the ambition and canvassing for the 
olfices that belong thereunto, and especially lor 
that great oihee of being C'hri.st's lieutenant, 
and the pomp of them that obtained therein the 
principal public charges, Ix'came by degrees so 
evident that they lost the inward reverence due 
to the pastoral I unction: insomuch as the wis- 
est men of them that had any power in the civil 
.state needed nothing but the authority of their 
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princes to deny them any further obedience. 
For, from the time that the Bishopof Rome had 
gotten to be acknowledged for bishop univer- 
sal, by pretence of succession to St. Peter, their 
whole hierarchy, or kingdom of darkness, may 
be compared not unAtly to the kingdom of fair- 
ies; that is, to the old wives’ fables in England 
concerning ghosts and spirits, and the feats they 
play in the night. And if a man consider the 
original of this great ecclesiastical dominion, he 
will easily perceive that the papacy is no other 
than the ghost of the deceased Roman Empire, 
sitting crowned upon the grave thereof: for so 
did the papacy start up on a sudden out of the 
ruins of that heathen power. 

The language also which thev use, both in 
the churches and in their public cu'ts, being Lat- 
in, which is not commonly used by any nation 
now in the worUl, what is it but the ghost oi the 
old Roman language? 

The fairies in what nation soever they con- 
verse have but one universal king, which some 
poets of ours call King Oberon; hut the Scrip- 
ture calls Beelzebub, prince of demons. The ec- 
clesiastics likewise, in whose dominions soever 
they be found, acknowledge but one universal 
king, the Pope. 

The ecclesiastics are spiritual men and ghost- 
ly fathers. The fairies are spirits and ghosts. 
Fairies and ghosts inhabit darkness, solitudes, 
and graves. The ecclesiastics walk in obscurity of 
doctrine, in monasteries, churches, and church- 
yards. 

The ecclesiastics have their cathedral church- 
es, which, in what town soever they be erected, 
by virtue of holy water, and certain charms 
called exorcisms, have the power to make those 
towns, cities, that is to say, seats of empire. I'he 
fairies also have theirenchanlcd casiles,and cer- 
tain gigantic ghosts, that domineer over the re- 
gions round about them. 

The fairies arc not to be seized on, and 
brought to answer for the hurt they do. So also 
the ecclesiastics vanish away from the tribunals 
of civil justice. 

The ecclesiastics take from young men the 
use of reason, by certain charms comfx»undcd 
of metaphysics, and miracles, and tzaditions, 
and abused Scripture, whereby they are good 
for nothing else but to execute what they com- 
mand them. The fairies likewise are said to 
take young children out of their cradles, and to 
change them into natural fools, which common 
people do therefore call elves, and arc apt to 
mischief. 

In what shop or operatory the fairies make 
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their enchantment, the old wives have not de- 
termined. But the opcratorics of the clergy arc 
well enough known to be the universities, that 
received their discipline from authority pontif- 
ical. 

When the fairies are displeased with any- 
lx)dy, they are said to send their elves to pinch 
them. The ecclesiastics, when they are dis- 
pleased with any civil state, make also their 
elves, that is, superstitious, enchanted subjects, 
to pinch their princes, by preaching sedition; 
or one prince, enchanted with promises, to pinch 
another. 

The fairies marry not; but there be amongst 
them inctibi that have copulation with flesh 
and blood. The priests also marry not. 

The ecclesiastics take the cream of the land, 
by donations of ignorant men that stand in awe 
of them, and by tithes: so .also it is in the fable 
oi fairies, that they enter into the dairies, and 
feast upon the cream, which they skim from the 
milk. 

What kind of money is current in the king- 
dom ol fairies is not recorded in the storv. Hut 
the ecclesiastics in their receipts .aceepl of the 
same money that we do; though when thev are 
to make any payment, it is in canonr/ations, in- 
dulgences, and masses. 

I'o this and such like resemblances between 
the papacy ami the kingtlom of fairies may be 
added this, that as the fairies have no existence 
but in the fancies of ignoraj^t people, rising 
from the traditions of old wives or old poets: 
so the spiritual power ol the Pope (without I he 
bounds of his own civil dominion) consisteth 
only in the fear that seduced people sl.iml in oi 
their excommunications, upon hearing of false 
miracles, false traditions, and false interjirela- 
tions of the Scripture. 

It was not therelorc a very difficult matter 
for Henry the Eighth by his exorcism; nor for 
Q)ueen Elizabeth by hers, to cast them out. But 
who knows that this spirit of Rome, now gone 
out, and walking by missions through the dry 
places of China, Japan, and the Indies, that 
yield him little fruit, may not return; or rather, 
an assembly of spirits worse than he enter and 
inhabit this clean-swept house, and make the 
end thereof worse than the beginning? b'or it is 
not the Roman clergy only that pretends the 
kingdom of God to be of this world, and there- 
by to have a power therein, distinct from that 
of the civil state. And this is all I had a design 
to say, concerning the doctrine of the politics. 
V^hich, when I have reviewed, I shall willingly 
expose it to the censure of my country. 
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F rom the contrariety of some of the natural 
faculties of the mind, one to another, as al- 
so of one passion to another, and from their 
reference to conversation, there has been an ar- 
gument taken to infer an impossibility that any 
one man should be sufficiently disposed to all 
sorts of civil duty. I'he severity of judgement, 
they say, makes men censorious and unapt to 
pardon the errors and infirmities of other men: 
and on the other side, celerity of fancy makes 
the thoughts less steady than is necessary to dis- 
cern exactly betw’een right and wrong. Again, 
in all deliberations, and in all pleadings, the 
faculty of solid reasoning is necessary: for with- 
out it, the resolutions of men are rash, and their 
sentences unjust: and yet if there be not pow- 
erful eloquence, which procurcth attention and 
consent, the efTcct of reason will be little. But 
these are contrary faculties; the former being 
grounded upon yT-Inriples of truth; the other 
upon opinions already received, true or false; 
and upon the |iassions and interests of men, 
which are diflerent and mutable. 

And amongst the passions, ( by which 

I mean the contempt of wounds and Molent 
death) inclmeth men to jinvatc re\enges, and 
sometimes to endea\our the unsettling of the 
public peace: and tiniorou^ncss many times dis- 
poseth to the desertion of the public defence. 
Both these, they say, cannot stand together in 
the same person. 

And to consider the contrariety of men's 
opinions and manners in general, it is, they say, 
impossible to entertain a constant civil amity 
with all those with whom the business of the 
world constrains us to converse: which business 
consisteth almost in nothing else but a perpet- 
ual contention for honour, riches, and author- 

To which I answer that the.seare indeed great 
difficulties, but not impossibilities: lor by edu- 
cation and discipline, they may be, and are 
sometimes, reconciled. Judgement and fancy 
may have place in the same man; but by turns; 
as the end which he aimeth at rcquircth. As the 
Israelites in Egypt were sometimes fastened to 
their labour of making bricks, and other limes 
were ranging abroad to gather straw': so also 
may the judgement sometimes be fixed upon 
one certain consideration, and the fancy at an- 
other time wandering about the world. So also 


reason and eloquence (though not perhaps in 
the natural sciences, yet in the moral) may 
stand very well together. For wheresoever there 
is place lor adorning and preferring of error, 
there is much more place for adorning and pre- 
ferring of truth, if they have it to adorn. Nor is 
there any rejuignancy between fearing the laws, 
and not fearing a public enemy; nor between 
abstaining from injury, and pardoning it in 
others. There is therefore no such inconsistence 
of human nature with civil duties, as some 
think. I have known clearness of judgement, 
and largeness of fancy; strength of reason, and 
graceful elocution; a courage Tor the war, and 
a fear for the law's, and all eminently in one 
man: and that was my most noble anil hon- 
oured f nend, Sidney CTodolphin; who, hat- 
ing no man. nor hated of any, w'js unfortunate- 
ly slain in the beginning of the late civil w'ar, 
in the public quarrel, by an undiscerned and an 
undisccniing hand. 

To the Law's of Nature declared in the fif- 
teentli chapter. 1 w’ould have this added: that 
ei'cry man n bound by nature, as much as in 
him hath, to protect in war the authority by 
which he IS himself protected in time of peace. 
For he that pretendeth a riglu of nature to pre- 
serve his own body, cannot pretend a right of 
nature to ilcstroy him b\ whose strength he is 
prescTNcd: it is a manifest contradiction of him- 
self. And though this law’ may be drawn bycon- 
scc|uence from sc‘i le of those that arc there al- 
ready mentioned, yet the times rcc|uirc to have 
it inculcated and remembered. 

And because I find by dnerse English books 
lately printed that the ci\il w’ars have not yet 
sufficienth taught men in what point of time 
it is that a sub]ect becomes obliged to the con- 
queror; nor w’hat is conquest; nor how it comes 
about that it obliges men to obey his law’s: there- 
fore for further saiistaction of men therein, 1 
say, the point of time wherein a man becomes 
subject to a conqueror is that point w’herein, 
having liberty to submit to him, he consenteth, 
eiilier by express w'ords or by other sufficient 
sign, to be his subject. When it is that a man 
hath the liberty to submit, I have shown before 
in the end of the tw'eniy-first Chapter; name- 
ly, that for him that hath no obligation to his 
former sovereign but that of an ordinary sub- 
ject, it is then when the means of his life is 
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within the guards and garrisons of the enemy; 
for it is then that he hath no longer protection 
from him, but is protected by the adverse parly 
for his contribution. Seeing therefore such con- 
tribution is everywhere, as a thing inevitable, 
notwithstanding it bean assistance to the enemy, 
esteemed lawful; a total submission, which is 
but an assistance to the enemy, cannot be es- 
teemed unlawful. Besides, ifa man consider that 
they who submit, assist the enemy but with part 
of their estates, whereas they that refuse, assist 
him with the whole, there is no reason to call 
their submission or composition an assistance, 
but rather a detriment, to the enemy. But if a 
man, besides the obligation of a subject, hath 
taken upon him a new obligation of a soldier, 
then he hath not the liberty to submit to a new 
power, as long as the old one keeps the field 
and giveth him means of subsistence, either in 
his armies or garrisons: for in this case, he can- 
not complain of want of protection and means 
to live as a soldier. But when that also tails, a 
soldieralso may seek his protection wheresoever 
he has most hope to have it, and may lawfully 
submit himself to his new master. And so much 
for the time when he may do it lawfully, it he 
will. If therefore he do it, he is undoubtedly 
bound to be a true subject: for a contract law- 
fully made cannot lawlully be broken. 

By this also a man may understand when it 
is that men may be said to be conquered; and 
in what the nature of conc]uesl, and the right of 
a conqueror consisteth: for this submission is 
it implieth them all. Conquest is not the vic- 
tory itself; but the .acquisition, by victory, of a 
right over the persons of men. He therefore 
that is slain is overcome, but not conquered: he 
that is taken and put into prison or chains is 
not conquered, though overcome; for he is still 
an enemy, and may save himself if he can: but 
he that upon promise of obedience hath his life 
and liberty allowed him, is then conquered and 
a subject; and not before. The Romans used to 
say that their general had pacified such a prov- 
ince, that is to say, in English,cc;«r/«ere</ it; and 
that the country was pacified by victory when 
the people of it had promised hnperata facere, 
that is, to do what the Roman people command- 
ed them: this was to be conquered. But this 
promise may be either express or tacit: express, 
by promise; tacit, by other signs. As, lor exam- 
ple, a man that hath not been called to make 
such an express promise, because he is one 
whose power perhaps is not considerable; yet 
if he live under their protection openly, he is 
understood to submit himself to the govern- 


ment: but if he live there secretly, he is liable 
to anything that may be done to a spy and ene- 
my of the state. I say not, he does any injustice 
(for acts of open hostility bear not that name); 
but that he may be justly put to death. Like- 
wise, if a man, when his country is conquered, 
be out of it, he is not conc^uered, nor subject: 
but if at his return he submit to the govern- 
ment, he is bouml to obey it. So that conquest, 
to define it, is the acquiring of the right of 
soxcrcignty by victory. Which right is acquired 
in the people’s submission, by which they con- 
tract with the victor, promising obedience, for 
life and liberty. 

In the twenty-ninth Chapter I have set <lown 
for one of the causes of the dissoiuiions of Com- 
monwealths their imperfect generation, con- 
sisting in the want of an absolute and arbitrary 
legislative [lower; for want whereof, the civil 
sovereign is fain to handle the swonl of justice 
unconstanlly,antl as if it were loo hot for him to 
hold: one reason whereof (which 1 base not 
there mentioned) is this, that they will all of 
them justify the war by which their power was 
at first gotten, and whereon, as they think, their 
right depcndelh, and not on the possession. As 
if, for example, the right ol the kings ol T.ng- 
land dill depend on the goodness ol the cause 
of William the Conqueror, and ujion their lin- 
eal and directest descent Irom him; by which 
means, there would perhaps he no tic ol the 
.subjects’ obedience to thi*ir sovereign .it this day 
in all the world: wherein whilst the) needlessly 
think to justify themselves, they justilv all the 
successful rebellions that ambition shall at any 
time raise against them and their successors. 
Thcrelorc I [)ut down lor one ol the most ef- 
fectual seeds ol the death of any .state, that the 
conquerors require not only a submission of 
men’s actions to them for the future, but also 
an approbation o( all their actions [last; when 
there is scarce a (’ominonwealth in the world 
whose beginnings can in conscience be jirstified. 

And because the name of tyranny significth 
nothing more nor less than the name of sover- 
eignly, be it in one or many men, saving that 
they that use the former word arc understood 
to be angry with them they call tyrants; I think 
the toleration of a professed hatred ol tyranny 
is a toleration of hatred to ('ommonwealtb in 
general, and another evil seed, not dificring 
much from the former. I’or to the justification 
of the cause of a conqueror, the reproach of the 
cause of the conquered is for the most part nec- 
esjary: but neither of them necc.s.sary for the 
obligation of the conquered. And thus much I 
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have thought fit to say upon the review of the 
first and second part of this discourse. 

In the thirty-fifth Chapter, I have sufliciently 
declared out of the Scripture that in the C'om- 
nionwcalth ol the Jews, Coil Himself was made 
the Sovereign, hy pact with the j)eo[jle; who w'c.re 
there! ore called His “peculiar peojile,*’ to ilis- 
tinguish them from the rest of the world, over 
whom Cod reigned, not hy their consent, but by 
His own power: and that in this kingdom Mo- 
ses was C'iod*s lieutenant on earth; and that it 
was he that told them what laws (jod appoint- 
ed them to be ruled by. Hut I have omittcil to 
set down who were the officers ap)pointed to do 
execution; especially in capital punishmenrs; 
not then thinking it a matter of so necessary 
consuleralion as 1 find it since. We know that 
generally in all Ckimmonwcalths, the execution 
of corp)oreal punishments was either jmt upon 
the guards, or other soldiers of the sovereign 
power, or given to those in whom want of 
means, contempt of honour, and hardness of 
heart concurred to make them sue for such an 
office. Hut amongst the Israelites it was a posi- 
tive law of Co'^ I*, rSoNercign that he that was 
convicted of a capital critne should be stoned 
to death by the jieoplc; and that the witnesses 
should cast the first stone, and alter the wit- 
nesses, then the rest o! the jicople. This was Ck 
law that designed who were to be the execu- 
tioners; but not that any one should throw a 
stone at him before conviction and sentence, 
where the congregation was judge. The wit- 
nesses were nesertheless to be heard belorc they 
proceeded to execution, unless the lact were 
committed in the piesence ol the congregation 
itself, or m sight ol the lasvful judges; lor then 
there needed no other witnesses but tlie judges 
themselves. Nesertheless. this manner ol pro- 
ceetling, being not thoroughly uiulerstood, hath 
given occasion to a dangerous opinion, that any 
man may kill another, in some cases, by a right 
of /.cal; as if the executions done upon olTend- 
ers in the kingdom ol (iod in old time proceed- 
ed not from the sovereign command, but Irom 
the authority of private /eal: which, il we con- 
sider the texts that seem to favour it, is quite 
contrary. 

Ifirst, where the Lev ites fell upion the p^eople 
that had made and vvorshippx*d the golden calf, 
and slew three thousand ol them, it was by the 
commandment of Moses from the mouth of 
v^od; as is manifest, Rxodus, 32. 27. And when 
the son of a woiuan of Israel had blasphemed 
Ciod, they that heard it did not kill him, but 
brought him Ix^forc Moses, who put him under 
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custody, till Clod should give .sentence against 
him; as appears, Leviticus, 24. ii, 12. Again, 
when Phinehas killed Ziinri and Cozbi,^ it was 
not by right of private zeal: their crime was 
committed in the sight of the assembly; there 
needed no witness; the law was known, and he 
the heir appxirent to the sovereignty; and, 
which is the principal point, the lawfulness of 
his act depended wholly up)on a subsequent rat- 
ification by Moses, whereof he had no cause to 
doubt. And this presumption of a lulure rati- 
fication is sometimes necessary to the salety of 
a Commonwealth; as in a sudden rebellion any 
man that can suppress it by his own power in 
the country where it begins, without express 
law or commission, may lawfully do it, and pro- 
vide to have it ratified, or pardoned, whilst it is 
in doing, or after it is done. Also, it is expressly 
said, “Wliosoever shall kill the murderer shall 
kill him upon the word of witnesses":* but wit- 
nesses su|)pose a formal judicature, and conse- 
qucntlyconde».*n that pretence of jusztlotLirum, 
'The Lawof Mosesconcerning him that enticeth 
to idolatry, that is to say, in the kingdom ol Ciod 
to a renouncing of his allegiance, lorbiils to con- 
ceal him, and commands the accuser to cause 
him to be put to death, anil to cast the first stone 
at him;’ but not to kill him before he be con- 
demned. And the process against idolatry is ex- 
actly set ilovvn: for (md there speakeih to the 
people as Judge, and commandeth them, when 
a man is accused of idolatry, to enquire diligent- 
ly of the fact, and finding it true, then 10 stone 
him; but still the hand ol the witness throvveth 
the first stone.* 'This is not private zeal, but pub- 
lic condcmnati‘'n. In like manner when a la- 
ther hath a rebel. !ojs son, the law is that he 
shall bring him before the judges of the town, 
and all the people of the town shall .stone him.*^ 
La.stly, by pretence of these laws it was that St. 
Stephen was stoned, and not by pretence of 
private zeal: for belorc he was earned away to 
execution, he had pleaded his cause belorc the 
high priest. There is nothing in all this, nor in 
any other part of the Hiblc, to countenance exe- 
cutions by private zeal; which, being often- 
times but a conjunction of ignorance and pas- 
sion, is against both the justice and peace of a 
»'nmmonvvcalth. 

In the thirty-si.xth Chapter I have said that it 
is not declared in w'hat manner God spoke su- 

^ Numbers, 25. 6, 7, |S]. 

*//W., 35. 30. 

® Deuteronomy, 13. 8, [9]. 

^ I hill,, 17. 4, 5, 6. 

^ Ibid., 21. 18-21. 
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pcrnaturally to Moses; not that He spoke not to 
him sometimes by dreams and visions, and by a 
supernatural voice, as to other prophets; for the 
manner how He spoke unto him from the mer- 
cy seat is expressly set down in these words, 
“From that time forward, when Moses entered 
into the Tabernacle of the congregation to speak 
with God, he heanl a voice which spake unto 
him from over the mercy seat, which is over the 
Ark of the testimony; from between the cheru- 
bims he spake unto him/'^But it is not declared 
in what consisted the pre-eminence of the man- 
ner of God’s speaking to Moses, above that of 
His speaking to other prophets, as to Samuel 
and to Abraham, to whom 1 le also spoke by a 
voice (that is, by vision), unless the difference 
consist in the clearness of the vision. For “face 
to face,” and “mouth to mouth,*’ cannot be 
literally understood of the infiniteness and in- 
comprehensibility of the Divine Nature. 

And as to the whole doctrine, I see not yet, 
but the principles of it are true and proper, 
and the ratiocination solid. For I ground the 
civil right of sovereigns, and both the duty and 
liberty of subjects, upon the known natural in- 
clinations of mankind, and upon the articles of 
the law of nature: of which no man, that pre- 
tends but reason enough to govern his private 
family, ought to be ignorant. And lor the pow- 
er ecclesi.istical of the same sovereigns, I ground 
it on such texts as are both evident in them- 
selves and consonant to the scope of the whole 
Scripture, and therefore am persuaded that he 
that shall read it with a purpose only to be in- 
formed, shall be informed by it. But for those 
that by writing or public discourse, or by their 
eminent actions, have already engaged them- 
selves to the maintaining of contrary opinions, 
they will not be so easily satisfied. For in such 
cases, it is natural for men, at one and the same 
time, both to proceed in reading and to lose 
their attention in the search of objections to 
that they had read before: of which, in a time 
wherein the interests of men are changed (see- 
ing much of that doctrine which serveth to the 
establishing of a new government must needs 
be contrary to that which conduced to the dis- 
solution of the old), there cannot choose but be 
very many. 

In that part which treateth of a Christian 
Commonwealth, there are some new doctrines 
which, it may be, in a state where the contrary 
were already fully determined, were a fault for 
a subject without leave to divulge, as being a 
usurpation of the place of a teacher. But in this 

^ Numbers, 7. 89. 


time that men call not only for peace, but also 
for truth, to offer such doctrines as I think true, 
and that manifestly tend to peace and loyalty, 
to the consideration of those that arc yet in de- 
liberation, is no more but to offer new wine, to 
be put into new casks, that both may be pre- 
served together. And I suppose that then, when 
novelty can breed no trouble nor disorder in a 
state, men are not generally so much inclined 
to the reverence of antiquity as to prefer ancient 
errors before new and well-proved truth. 

There is nothing I distrust more than my 
elocution, which nevertheless I am confident 
(excepting the mischances of the press) is not 
obscure. That I have neglected the ornament of 
quotingancient poets, orators, and philosophers, 
contrary to the custom of late time, whether I 
have ilone well or ill in it, proccedeth from my 
judgement, grounded on many reasons. For 
first, all truth ot dtx:trine dependeth cither upon 
reason or upon Scripture; both which give cred- 
it to many, but never receive it from an\ writer. 
Secondly, the matters in question are not oi fact, 
but oi riirht, wherein there is no place for wit- 
nesses. There is scarce anv ol those old writers 
that contradicicth not sometimes both himsell 
and others; which makes their testimonies in- 
suflicient. I'ourthly, such opinions as arc taken 
only upon credit ol antiquity arc not intrinsi- 
cally the judgement oi those that cite them, but 
words that pass, like gaping, from inoiiih to 
mouth. Fifthly, it is many tinier with a fraud- 
ulent design that men stick their corrufil doc- 
trine with the cloves ol other men’s wit. Sixthly, 
I find not that the ancients they cite took it for 
an ornament to do the like with those that 
wrote before them. Seventhly, it is an argu- 
ment of indigestion, when Cireek and Latin 
sentences unchewed come up again, as they use 
to do, unchanged. Lastly, though I rcscrence 
those men ol ancient time that cither have 
written truth perspicuously, or set us in a bet- 
ter way to find it out ourselves; yet to the an- 
tiquity itsell 1 think nothing due. For if we will 
reverence the age, the present is the oldest: if 
the antiejuity of the writer, I am not sure that 
generally they to whom such honour is given, 
were more ancient when they wrote than I am 
that am writing: but if it be well considered, 
the praise of ancient authors proceeds not from 
the reverence of the dead, but from the compe- 
tition and mutual envy of the living. 

To conclude, there is nothing in this whole 
discourse, nor in that I wrote before of thesamc 
subject in Latin, as far as I can perceive, cen- 
tral v either to the word of God or to good man- 
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ners; or to the disturbance of the public tran- 
quillity. Therefore I think it may be profitably 
printed, and more profitably taught in the Uni- 
versities, in case they also think so, to whom the 
judgement of the same bclongclh. For seeing 
the Universities are the fountains of civil and 
moral doctrine, from whence the preachers and 
the gentry, drawing such water as they find, 
use to sprinkle the same (both from the pulpit 
and in their conversation) upon the people, 
there ought certainly to be great care taken, to 
have it pure, both from the venom of heathen 
politicians, and from the incantation of deceiv- 
ing spirits. And by that means tlie most men, 
know'ing their duties, will be the less subject to 
serve the ambition of a few discontented per- 
sons in their purposes against the state, and be 
the less grieved with the contributions neces- 
sary for their peace and defence; and the gov- 
ernors themselves have the less cause to main- 
tain at the common charge any greater army 
than is necessary to make good the public lib- 
erty against the invasions and encroachments 
of foreign enemies. 


And thus I have brought to an end my dis- 
course of civil and ecclesiastical government, 
occasioned by the disorders of the present time, 
without partiality, without application, and 
without other design than to set before men’s 
eyes the mutual relation between protection and 
obedience; of which the condition of human 
nature, and the laws divine, both natural and 
positive, require an inviolable observation. 
And though in the revolution of states there 
can be no very good constellation for truths of 
this nature to be born under (as having an an- 
gry aspect from the dissolvers of an old gov- 
ernment, and seeing hut the backs of them that 
erect a new); yet I cannot think it will he con- 
demned at this time, either by the public judge 
of doctrine, or by any that desires the continu- 
ance of public peace. And in this hope I return 
to my interrupted speculation of bodies natu- 
ral; wherein, if (^od give me health to finish 
it, I hope the novelty will as much please as in 
the doctrine of ihis artificial body it uscih to 
offend. For such truth as opposeth no man’s 
profit nor pleasure is to all men wxdcomc. 
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